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Form  of  GtovEENMBNT  amd  Educational  System  of  fhe  Univbrsitt 
of  Gambbidqe.    By  Jambs  Hbtwood,  M^,  F.R.S. 

[Head  befm  the  StaitbtacaL  Societ;f,  December,  1867.] 

When  the  Legislatnre,  in  1856,  modified  the  anoiaiit  oonsfcitation 
of  the  IJiiiyersity  of  Cambridge,  and  appointed  a  Furliamentary 
Commission  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the  nniversity  and  college 
statutes,  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  by  admitting  yonnger  men  to 
academical  power,  the  governing  bodies  both  of  the  colleges  and  the 
university  would  be  more  likely  to  progress  in  accordance  with  the 
march  of  improvement  in  the  country. 

For  the  university,  an  academical  roll  was  devised,  containing 
the  names  of  the  heads  of  houses,  university  professors,  pnblio 
examiners,  and  other  officers  of  the  university,  as  well  as  the  list 
of  other  masters  of  arts  and  higher  graduates,  being  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  had  resided  at  the  least  fourfceen 
weeks  during  the  year  previous  to  enrolment,  within  one  mile  and 
a-half  of  Great  St.  Mary's  Church,  which  is  a  central  edifice  in 
Cambridge. 

To  the  persons  whose  names  had  been  thus  enrolled,  the  choice 
was  committed  of  a  council,  to  consist  of  four  heads  of  houses, 
four  universiiy  professors,  and  eight  other  resident  masters  of  arts 
or  higher  graduates,  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England : 
and  the  council  so  elected  was  to  remain  in  office  for  four  years, 
and  to  govern  the  university. 

The  initiative  of  almost  all  important  academical  business 
belongs  to  the  council,  and  measures  approved  by  that  body  are 
presented  to  the  senate,  a  larger  society,  composed  of  all  the  masters 
of  arts  and  higher  graduates  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  who  may  generally  be  resident  far  away  from  the 
university.  If  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  the  regulations  proposed 
become  statutes  of  the  university. 

There  are  seventeen  colleges  at  Cambridge,  and  of  these  insti- 
tutions the  masters  of  only  two,  Caius  College  and  Trinity  HaU, 
are  laymen ;  the  remaining  fifteen  heads  of  houses  are  all  clergy* 
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men  of  the  Clitircli  of  England ;  and  the  fonr  representative  masters 
of  ooUeges  elected  into  the  nniversity  conncil  for  1866-67,  were  all 
members  of  the  clerical  profession. 

A  large  nnmber  of  the  resident  fellows  of  colleges  who  are 
masters  of  arts,  are  in  holy  orders,  and  the  majority  on  the  clerical 
interest  among  the  residents,  is  swelled  by  the  local  clergy  and  the 
chaplains,  who  read  daily  prayers  in  the  colleges.  In  fact  the  only 
predominating  lay  element  in  the  body  of  electors,  who  choose  the 
nniversity  council,  is  the  professoriate,  oonsinting  of  twenty-eight 
nniversity  professors,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  laymen. 

One  of  the  privileges  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  copies  of  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  published  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
an  early  edition  of  which  has  been  reprinted,  with  very  slight 
alterations,  down  to  the  present  day. 

Bibhcal  criticism  for  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half  has  con- 
stantly advanced,  and  although  no  one  will  question  **  the  general 
"  beauty  and  majesty  of  our  translation,"  yet  there  are  portions  of 
the  English  Bible  which  not  do  convey  to  the  reader  the  same  views 
which  the  original  writer,  whether  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  meant  to 
communicate.  The  University  of  Cambridge  does  not  undertake 
the  initiative  in  correcting  errors  in  the  version  which  is  published 
under  its  authority:  and  the  academical  committee  or  syndicate 
appointed  in  the  department  of  the  press,  would  very  likely  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  electoral  body,  to  whom  they  ultimately  owe 
their  appointment,  if  they  were  to  venture  to  amend  any  acknow- 
ledged errors  in  the  authorised  version. 

Mr.  Fronde,  in  his  essay  on  the  Book  of  Job,  observes,  "  that 
'^  there  are  many  mythical  and  physical  allusions  scattered  over 
"  that  poem,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  positively 
*^  no  means  of  understanding ;  and  perhaps,  too,  there  were  mental 
"  tendencies  in  the  translators  themselves,  which  prevented  them 
*'  from  adequately  apprehending  even  the  drift  and  spirit  of  the 
"  composition."*  A  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Fronde  from  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  is  read  at  the  opening  of  the  English  burial 
service,  "  In  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God," — ^the  correct  rendering  of 
which  is,  "  without  my  flesh  I  shall  see  Gk)d."t 

Mr.  Pattison,  the  rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  his 
suggestions  on  academical  organisation,  mentions  especially  the 
improvement  derived  from  one  of  the  enactments  of  the  Oxford 
University  Bill  of  1854,  the  abolition  of  close  fellowships,  which 
he  regards  as  having  completely  answered  the  expectations  then 
formed  respecting  it. 

•  Froade's  "  Short  Stadies  on  Great  Suljects,"  p.  269. 
t  Job  xiz,  26. 
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When  the  Oxford  University  BiU  was  originally  hronght  foir- 
ward  in  1854,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  charge  of  it,  intoided  the 
resident  electoral  body,  called  "  congregation,"  to  be  an  assembly 
of  the  persons  engaged  (about  170  in  number)  in  teaching;  but  in 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  this  was  changed  so  as  to 
include  all  resident  masters  of  arts  and  higher  graduates,  thereby 
adding  about  100  members  to  the  assembly.  The  ecclesiastical 
element  in,  this  body  is  popularly  termed  "  the  chaplains,"  who 
occasionally  defeat  measures  of  progress. 

EdAJLcational  System, 

A  young  student  going  to  Cambridge  is  entered  as  a  member 
of  a  college  before  he  matriculates  in  the  university,  and  the  coUege 
remains  as  his  home  during  his  academical  career. 

Begular  studies  are  carried  on  in  the  colleges,  with  special 
examinations  in  the  college  subjects,  a  first  class  in  the  annual 
examination  being  always  considered  a  prize  for  ambitious  students 
to  work  for.  Scholarships  are  bestowed  for  merit,  some  at  entrance, 
and  others  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years  of  residence. 

The  university  exercises  the  students  at  about  the  end  of  their 
first  year,  by  the  previous  examination,  or  Little-go,  which  com- 
prises one  of  the  Greek  and  one  of  the  Latin  classics,  the  accidence 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  one  of  the  four  Gbspels  in  the 
original  Greek,  Paley's  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  the  "  Elements 
"  of  Euclid,"  books  i,  ii,  iii,  and  iv  (propositions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6), 
and  arithmetic. 

For  students  who  intend  to  be  candidates  for  honours,  on  taking 
a  degree,  either  in  Inathematics,  classics,  law,  natural  science,  or 
moral  science,  there  is  an  additional  examination  connected  with 
the  Little-go,  in  which  papers  are  set  on  algebra,  logarithms,  plane 
trigonometry,  and  elementary  mechanics. 

The  degree  examination  follows  in  about  a  year  and  a-half  after 
the  Little-go ;  and  for  the  general  body  of  candidates  desirous  to  be 
bachelors  of  arts,  the  "  poll  "  examination  comprises  the  following 
subjects : — 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  Greek. 
One  of  the  Greek  classics. 

„         Latin        „ 
Elementary  algebra. 

„  mechanics  and  elementary  hydrostatics. 

An  additional  paper  is  given  containing  two  sections ;  first,  an 
easy  passage  for  translation  into  Latin  prose ;  and  secondly,  a  sub- 
ject or  sul^ects  for  English  prose  composition.  Students  are  not 
required  to  present  themselves  for  this  additional  paper,  but  the 
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result  of  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  asBigning  their  places  in 
the  class  list. 

Students  gradnating  by  the  general  or  '*  poll  *'  examination,  are 
required  to  have  previously  attended  lectures  delivered,  during  one 
term  at  least,  from  one  or  more  of  the  professors  of  laws,  moral 
philosophy,  modem  history,  the  laws  of  England,  political  economy, 
physic,  anatomy,  mediciue,  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  natural  and  experimental  philosophy. 

A  certificate  is  requisite  of  the  student  having  passed  an  exami- 
nation satisfactory  to  one  of  these  professors,  whose  lectures  he 
may  choose  to  attend. 

Eight  days  of  examination  are  given  to  students  who  contend 
for  honours  in  the  mathematical  tripos,  for  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree ;  and  the  subjects  inclade  Euclid  and  conic  sections,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  plane  trigonometry,  statics  and  dynamics, 
hydrostatics  and  optics,  Newton's  "  Principia,"  astronomy,  natural 
philosophy,  pure  mathematics,  and  problems.  The  successful 
candidates  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit  in  three  classes, 
1.  Wranglers ;  2.  Senior  Optimes ;  and  8.  Junior  Optimes. 
The  examination  is  held  darly  in  January  in  each  year,  and 
is  followed  towards  the  end  of  January  by  the  classical  tripos 
examination. 

Students  who  contend  for  honours  in  the  classical  tripos  exami- 
nation, have  exercises  set  to  them,  for  four  consecutive  mornings,  in 
Latin  and  Greek  composition,  consisting  of  translations  from 
English  prose  and  verse  into  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verse 
respectively.  On  the  afternoons  of  the  same  four  days,  and  on  the 
fifth  day  of  examioation,  passages  are  proposed  for  translation, 
selected  from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  written 
answers  required  to  such  questions  as  arise  immediately  out  of  such 
passages.  A  paper  of  questions  on  ancient  history,  given  on  the 
sixth  day  of  examination,  completes  the  series  of  trials  in  this 
department  of  academical  proficiency. 

There  are  also  triposes  in  moral  science,  law,  natural  science, 
and  mechanism,  and  applied  science,  and  each  of  these  examinations 
qualifies  a  successfrd  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at 
Cambridge. 

Moral  science  has  three  branches — ^moral  philosophy,  history, 
and  political  economy ;  each  student  presenting  himself  for  exami- 
nation in  the  moral  science  tripos,  is  required  to  select  one  of  these 
branches  of  study,  and  to  show  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
department  selected ;  no  student  is  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more 
than  one  branch. 

In  the  law  examination  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  printed 
papers  are  given  to  the  candidates,  containing^ — 
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1.  Passages  from  Justinian's  "  Institntes,"  in  the  original  Latin, 
for  iaranslation,  and  questions  npon  the  "  Institutes." 

2.  Questions  on  Lord  Maokenzie  on  Roman  law,  an  option  being 
allowed  to  students  to  be  examined  in  the  elements  of  Hindii  and 
Mohammedan  law. 

3.  Questions  on  Maloolm  Kerr's  abbreviated  edition  of  "  Black- 
"  stone." 

The  natural  soience  tripos  comprises  four  branches,  (1) 
chenustiy;  (2)  geology;  (8)  botany;  (4)  zoology,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  selected  by  a  student  for  examination,  but  no  student 
is  to  be  examined  in  more  than  one  branch. 

Under  the  head  of  mechanism  and  applied  science,  are  included 
the  practical  application  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  in  which  three  papers  are  set.  All 
persons  whose  names  are  contained  in  the  class  list,  may  become 
bachelors  of  arts. 

Students  who  have  attended  the  lectures  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  moral  philosophy,  modem  history,  politidal  economy, 
chemistry,  anatomy,  botany,  or  geology,  and  "who  have  satisfied  the 
examiners  in  one  of  the  papers  giyen  to  some  one  of  the  special 
examinations  in  moral  or  natural  science,  may  enter  the  theological 
examination,  and  may  by  success  therein  qualify  themselyes  for  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

The  subjects  of  the  theological  examination  comprise — 

1.  Selected  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Enghsh 

version. 

2.  One  of  the  Four  Ck)spels  in  the  original  Greek. 

3.  Two  at  least  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 

original  Greek. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Bevolution 

of  1688. 

A  paper  is  set  for  this  examination  on  a  selected  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  for  which  students  are  not  required  to 
present  themselves,  but  the  result  of  the  Hebrew  examination  is 
taken  into  account  in  assigning  the  places  of  the  theological 
students  in  the  class  list. 

Fellowships  in  the  smaller  colleges  of  Cambridge  are  usually 
filled  up  from  among  the  graduates  of  those  colleges  respectively, 
whose  names  stand  well  in  the  honour  lists  of  the  principal  triposes; 
thus  a  bachelor  of  arte,  who  has  obtained  a  place  among  the  first 
twenty  wranglers,  or  who  is  in  the  first  class  in  classics,  or  the  first 
class  in  either  natural  or  moral  soience,  would  almost  certainly  be 
elected  to  a  vacant  fellowBhip  in  a  small  college  to  which  he  might 
belong  at  Cambridge ;  and  when  no  such  candidate  is  in  the  collegCi 
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the  college  authorities  look  to  a  distinguished  man  of  some  other 
college  to  fill  the  vacant  place. 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  fellowships  at  Trinity  College,  by 
success  in  a  special  examination  within  the  college.  At  St.  John's 
College  the  fellows  are  chosen  partly  with  reference  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  triposes,  and  partly  by  collegiate  examination. 

Professor  Seeley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
proposes,  in  a  recent  essay  on  liberal  education  in  universities,  that 
the  fellowships  in  every  college  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  whole 
university.  He  advises  that  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates 
in  each  class  of  every  tripos  should  be  arranged  alphabetically. 

"  It  might  be  an  understanding  in  the  colleges,"  he  observes, 
"  that  no  one  could  sit  for  a  fellowship  who  had  not  taken  a  first 
"  class  in  some  tripos."  "  The  only  question  is,  how  would  you 
"  compare  two  men  who  had  both  taken  a  first  class  ? "  "  It  is 
"  only  their  acquirements  in  one  department  that  are  compared, 
"  whereas  the  fellowship  should  be  a  reward  of  general  intellectual 
"  merit."  "  It  seems  to  me,"  remarks  Professor  Seeley,  "  that  the 
"  difficulty  would  be  best  solved  by  requiring  all  the  candidates 
"  assumed  to  be  first  class  men,  to  write  an  EngHsh  essay  upon  one 
'*  of  several  subjects  put  before  them.  In  this  way  you  might  dis- 
"  cover  whether  the  classical  man  had  any  power  of  thought,  and 
"  the  mathematician  any  power  of  language."  "  The  mere  classic 
''  would  be  detected  by  his  reasoning,  and  the  mere  mathematician 
"  by  his  spelling,  and  in  this  way  you  would  readily  distinguish 
'<  the  truly  intellectual  man  from  the  highly -trained  school 
"  boy."* 

Professor  Seeley  recommends  that  the  lectures  of  every  college 
should  be  open  to  the  whole  university,  so  that  each  lecturer  might 
be  directly  interested  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  his  class,  aod 
might  receive  a  capitation  fee  for  e€u;h  attendant  in  his  lecture 
room.f 

The  character  of  the  small  colleges,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
professor,  would  thus  perhaps  be  graduaJly  changed ;  some  colleges 
might  find  it  advisable  to  give  themselves  a  more  individual  cha- 
racter, and  to  devote  themselves  to  special  studies.  One  college 
might  make  itself  a  school  of  law,  another  of  theology,  and  another 
of  natural  science. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  has  given  an  example  of  encouraging 
difierent  branches  of  study  by  its  recent  ordinance,  that  in  the 
filling  up  of  thirty-one  open  junior  studentships  or  scholarships  by 
college  examinations,  mathematics  and  physical  science  are  to  form 
the  subjects  of  examination  for  at  least  one  in  eveiy  three  junior 

•  "  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education,"  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1867,  pp.  173, 174. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  167. 
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stadentshipB,  the  interyening  two  being  decided  by  classical  attain- 
ments. 

In  the  demyships  or  scholarships  of  Magdalen  Goll^^  Oxford, 
proficiencj  either  in  mathematics  or  natural  science,  qualifies  the 
candidates  for  a  certain  proportion  of  those  rewards  of  academical 
study. 

At  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  goyeming  body,  consisting 
of  the  master  and  eight  senior  fellows  in  residence,  have  arranged 
in  the  year  1868  to  throw  open  all  the  foundation  scholarships 
of  their  coUeges  to  the  members  of  the  college,  as  well  as  to  all 
members  of  either  uniyersiiy  who  haye  not  resided  more  than  one 
year. 

There  are  seyenty-four  foundation  scholarships  in  Trinity 
College,  tenable  for  about  fiye  years,  and  there  are  usually  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  yacant  eyery  year.  The  master  and  seniors  haye 
determined  that  one  of  the  yacant  scholarships  shall  be  giyen  in 
1868  for  adequate  proficiency  in  natural  science,  and  one  scholar- 
ship in  1869  for  adequate  proficiency  in  some  Oriental  language  or 
languages. 

If  these  experiments  succeed,  it  is  probable  that  in  Trinity 
College,  considerable  modifications  will,  before  long,  be  introduced 
into  the  system  of  election  both  for  scholarships  and  feUowships. 

Seyeral  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  are  inclined  to  open  their 
feUowships  without  any  religious  test.  The  amount  giyen  to 
scholarships  has  been  much  increased  since  the  reyision  of  the 
ooUege  statutes  under  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of  1856. 
Dr.  Bateson,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  amount  giyen  to  scholarships  may  be  taken  to  haye  been 
"  at  least  doubled." 

Resident  scholars  haye  college  rooms  fi?ee  of  rent,  and  the 

pecuniary  adyantages  of  a  Trinity  College  scholarship  were,  in 

1851,  estimated  by  the  Bey.  F.  Martin,  the  bursar  of  the  coU^;e,  as 

foUows : — 

£    9.   d. 
Dining  in  hall  free  of  expense,  say  for  thirty  weeks  1      .^    _    _ 

during  the  year j        /    ~    ~ 

(If  the  lesidenoe  of  the  scholttr  continues  more  than 

thirty  weeks  in  the  year,  ae  is  generally  the  case,  he 

receires  for  each  additional  week  about  14^.  ^d.  more). 

3«.  per  week  during  residence  for  thirty  weeks 4  10    - 

For  hFery  (the  ooUege  gown)  and  stipend    168 

Betidenoe  money  (which  is  more  than  the  usual  rent  1     ^a    -    - 

of  a  scholai^s  rooms) J      ^    "    " 

46  16    8 

Besides  the  pecuniary  yalue  of  the  scholarship,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  possession  of  a  separate  table  in  the  hall,  and  some- 
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iffiiat  liigbea*  seats  in  the  chapel ;  the  soholarB  te.ke  in  tarn  the  datf 
of  saying  grace  a^r  dinner  in  hall,  and  of  reading  the  lessona  in 
ihe  ordinaay  Chnroh  of  England  serrioes  in  the  college  chapel. 

Mr.  G.  S.  BonndeU,  FeUow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  stated  to 
the  nniyersitj  committee  in  the  present  year,  on  the  aathority  of 
Professor  J.  B.  T.  Rogers,  that  in  1861  there  were  fonr  hundred  college 
scholarships  at  Oxford,  tenaUe,  as  a  rule,  for  five  years,  and  that  the 
value  of  each  <^  these  scholarships  amounts,  on  the  average,  to 
6$L  per  annum.  The  Oxford  scholarships,  therefore,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, amount  to  26,000/.  per  annum,  of  which  eighty  scholarships, 
equal  in  value  to  5^200/.,  are  open  to  competition  every  year. 

A  great  step  in  advance  is  taJcen  by  Trinity  GoUege,  Gambridge, 
in  opening  its  scholarships,  within  a  few  months,  to  candidates 
of  one  year's  standing  in  either  university  of  Oxford  or  Goai- 
bridge. 

The  examination  for  these  scholarships  is  partly  daasical  and 
partly  mathematical,  and  the  period  of  one  year's  residence  in  the 
university,  coiresponds  very  nearly  with  the  time  when  students 
would  enter  the  previous  examination,  or  little-go,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Besponsions,  or  the  previous  examination  'at  Oxford,  comprise 
one  Latin  and  one  Qreek  author,  questions  in  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  in  arithmetic  and  in  Euclid  or  algebra;  and  a  passage  is 
set  for  translation  from  English  prose  into  Latin. 

The  object  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  opening  more 
widely  the  competition  for  its  scholarships,  is  to  attract  to  the 
college  the  best  men  of  either  university,  and  the  nationality  of 
that  royal  foundation  would  be  more  certainly  established  if  can- 
didates from  the  British  and  Irish  universities,  who  had  passed  one 
regular  university  examination,  were  permitted  to  compete  for  these 
important  emoluments. 

In  the  University  of  London,  the  matriculation  examination 
corresponds  with  the  previous  examination,  or  Idttle-go,  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  its  range  of  subjects  comprises — 

1.  One  Greek  and  one  Latin  author,  the  paper  in  Greek 
containing  passages  to  be  translated  into  English,  with 
questions  in  grammar,  history,  and  geography ;  and  the 
paper  in  Latin  containing  passages  to  be  translated  into 
English,  with  questions  in  history  and  geography.  A 
separate  paper  is  set,  containing  questions  in  Latin 
grammar,  with  simple  and  easy  sentences  of  English  to 
be  translated  into  Latin,  and  a  corresponding  paper  is 
set  in  Greek;  between  these  two  pap^s  an  option  is 
allowed  to  the  candidatos. 
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2.   The  English  lasignage,   English    history,  and  modem 

geography. 
B.  Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

4.  Chemistry. 

5.  Either  the  French  or  the  German  language. 

If  this  range  of  subjects  be  compared  with  the  subjects  for 
examination  at  the  previous  examination  in  Cambridge  and  the 
responsions  in  Oxford,  the  intellectual  preparation  of  a  matriculated 
London  University  student,  will  manifestly  be  suffident  to  entitle 
him  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

One  of  the  masters  of  Eton  College  stated  to  the  author  of  this 
paper,  that  at  Eton  they  "  wanted  fresh  blood,"  meaning  that  they 
would  derive  advantage  from  masters  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  less  limited  circle  than  that  which  generally  restricts  the  choice 
of  masters  at  Eton. 

Dr.  Dobson,  when  head  master  of  Cheltenham  College,  men- 
tioned to  some  of  the  members  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  that  the  introduction  of  more  science 
into  the  school  over  which  he  presided,  must  depend  on  the 
subjects  appointed  for  .the  examination  of  scholarships  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.     Parents  wish  their  sons  to  get  scholarships. 

"We  cordially  sympathise  with  Professor  Seeley  in  his  recom- 
mendations : — 
• 

1.  To  open  fellowships  in  every  college  of  Cambridge  to  the 

whole  university. 

2.  To  limit  the  candidates  for  fellowships  to  bachelors  of 

arts  who  had  taken  a  first  class  in  some  one  of  the 
triposes  or  honour  examinations  for  the  bachelor  of 
acts  degree  at  Cambridge. 

3.  To  arrange  the  names  alphabetically  in  each  class  of 

every  tripos. 

4.  To  require  the  candidates  for  fellowships  to  write  an 

English  essay  upon  one  of  seveaml  subjects  set  before 
them. 

6.  To  open  the  lectures  of  every  college  to  the  whole 

university. 

In  several  instances  there  has  been  already  united  action  among 
the  smaller  colleges  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
form  a  better  system  of  tuition. 

Thus  Trinity  Hall  and  Caius  College,  at  Cambridge,  have 
agreed  to  adopt  the  same  teacher  of  moral  philosophy  and  political 
economy.  An  understanding  favourable  to  combined  tuition,  exists 
between  Baliol  College  and  New  College  at  Oxford. 
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Beform,  however,  seems  to  be  most  promoted  in  the  largest 
colleges,  and  even  there  the  assistanoe  of  the  legislature  is  needed 
to  enable  them  to  open  their  fellowships  withont  any  subscription 
to  the  test  of  "  conformity  with  the  liturgy." 

Exercises  in  the  composition  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses  are  now 
becoming  antiquated  subjects  of  examination.  At  Harrow  School, 
composition  in  Latin  and  Ghreek  verses  is  optional,  and  where  a  boy 
has  no  taste  for  that  art,  is  never  insisted  upon.  The  introduction 
of  modem  languages  and  natural  science,  as  alternatives  to  Latin 
and  Greek  verse  composition,  in  the  examinations  for  college 
scholarships,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  general  school 
instruction. 

We  advise  some  movement  among  Mends  of  education  to  repre- 
sent, by  a  memorial  or  otherwise,  to  the  master  and  fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  expediency  of  allowing  candidates 
for  scholarships  to  have  the  option  of  different  subjects,  so  that, 
for  instance,  French  and  German  papers  may  be  alternatives  to 
exercises  in  the  composition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses ;  and  that 
the  scholarships  of  that  royal  foundation  may  be  opened  to  can- 
didates from  any  British  or  Lish  university,  who  have  passed  one 
regular  academical  examination  in  a  xmiversity,  the  number  of 
candidates  from  universities  not  hitherto  recognised  at  Cambridge, 
being  limited  by  the  payment  of  a  moderate  fee  to  the  college. 
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REPoitT  on  the  Sixth  International  Statistical  Conoress,  held  at 
Florence,  from  29th  September  to  bth  October^  1867.  By 
Samuel  Brown,  F.S.S.,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Society,  December,  1867.] 

The  object  of  tlie  Statistical  Society  is  not  merely  the  collection 
of  facts  on  any  particnlar  subject,  bat  the  collection  of  them  in 
snch  a  form  as  will  enable  the  true  law  of  their  recurrence  to  be 
discoyered.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  statistics  wiU  prove 
anything.  Bat  this  coald  only  be  becaose  the  stadent  enters  apon 
the  inquiry  with  a  prejudice  in  fayour  of  some  preconceived  result, 
which  induces  him  either  to  omit  the  classes  of  facts  which  favour 
the  opposite  side,  or  to  give  undue  weight  to  those  to  which  his 
opinion  leans.  Those  who  search  for  truth  without  reference  to 
consequences,  desire  to  coUect  all  facts,  which  either  by  analogy  or 
by  difference  will  throw  light  upon  the  true  laws  of  the  probability 
of  events,  and  enable  us  to  discover  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  they  will  always  occur  again. 

The  members  of  this  Society  therefore  naturally  take  an  interest 
in  congresses,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  bring  together  the  experienee 
of  men  under  whose  official  authority  the  collecting  of  facts  which 
show  the  condition  and  progress  of  different  countries  is  placed. 
The  great  questions  of  population,  production,  £a.cilities  of  trans- 
port, of  internal  and  foreign  commerce,  education,  pauperism, 
crime,  and  others, — which  indicate  the  healthy  advance  or  decay 
of  a  nation,  are  on  too  large  a  scale  to  be  entrusted  to  individual 
inquirers.  To  anrive  at  sound  conclusions,  it  requires  that  the  facts 
on  which  the  judgment  is  to  be  formed  should  be  gathered  by  the 
power  of  Government,  by  men  having  no  special  prejudices  to 
please,  and  over  so  large  an  area  that  every  subject  of  inquiry 
should  not  merely  find  a  place  according  to  its  relaidve  importance, 
but  that  the  observations  should  be  made  under  such  varied  cir- 
cumstances that  all  its  changing  phases  may  be  accounted  for. 

In  this  sense  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Quetelet, 
the  distinguished  mathematician  and  writer  on  statistics,  for 
originating  the  Statistical  Congress  in  Brussels  in  1853.  The 
sldlfol  manner  in  which  it  was  organised,  the  broad  and  intellectual 
view  which  was  taken  of  its  purposes,  and  the  practical  results 
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of  the  resolntions  agreed  to,  have  tended  to  make  each  saoceeding 
similar  congress  a  still  greater  success.  The  eminent  men  who 
were  sent  as  delegates  by  the  different  GJovemments  were  not  only 
those  who  had  studied  under  the  greatest  advantages  the  important 
questions  to  be  discussed,  but  who,  by  their  official  position,  were 
able  to  see  that  the  decisions  of  the  congress  were  afterwards,  as  far 
as  possible,  carried  into  effect.  It  was  a  happy  thought,  too,  which 
called  to  the  discussions  writers  or  thinkers  on  special  subjects, 
who,  having  thoroughly  examined  any  particular  branch  of  inquiry, 
were  enabled  by  their  sagacity  or  experience  in  the  minutest  details, 
to  suggest  points  which  might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  others 
who  had  only  considered  them  as  subordinate  parts  of  some  larger 
research. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  to  such  of  our  members  as  have  either 
attended  these  meetings  or  watched  the  results  of  them,  what  vast 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  form  and  matter  of  Govern- 
ment publications  of  statistics  since  ihe&e  congresses  began.  The 
first  and  most  important  subject  is  that  of  population,  because  all 
the  comparisons  of  the  state  and  progress  of  one  country  with 
another  must  be  made  dependent  upon  the  relative  population 
of  each.  How  many  students  will  recall  the  painful  labours  with 
which  they  formerly  endeavoured  to  place  the  facts  side  by  side. 
The  classes  of  age,  periods  between  the  census,  nature  of  occupa- 
tion, causes  of  mortality,  all  dijOtered,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  ever 
possible  to  compare  the  statistics  of  even  two  countries  together 
without  heavy  preliminary  work,  even  if  it  could  be  accomplished 
at  all.  But  i^ough  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  an  immense  step 
has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction,  as  is  shown  by  the  valuable 
collection  of  population  statistics  formed  by  M.  Quetelet,  ably 
seoonded  by  M.  Heuschling,  and  recently  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Belgian  Gk^emment.  K  M.  Quetelet  or  others  of  his 
oolleagues  wiU  extend  this  kind  of  compilation  to  other  branches 
of  inquiry,  such  as  commerce,  finance,  costs  and  profits  of  produo- 
tion,  wages,  manu^eu^turing  industries,  displacement  of  labour  by 
machinery,  Ac,  they  will  be  doing  service  to  every  nation,  and 
prove  that  these  congresses  have  produced  results,  not  merely  in 
the  advance  of  science,  bat  in  practical  benefits  to  the  world  at 
large. 

At  the  close  of  the  Statistical  Congress  at  Berlin  in  1868,  a 
debate  took  place  as  to  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  it  was  left  to 
the  organisation  committee  to  decide  the  question.  They  finally 
fixed  upon  Italy,  and  the  city  of  Florence.  The  meeting  there  was 
as  successful  as  any  of  the  preceding,  though  the  political  circum- 
stances of  1866  delayed  the  assembly  till  the  present  year, — ^in 
point  of  numbers,  comprising  not  merely  foreign  del^^tes,  but 
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eminent  statesmen,   writers,  and  learned  professors  of  Italy,  it 
exceeding  any  previons  meeting.     There  ^ 
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The  total  nnmber  at  Florence  was  717;  the  next  largest  nnmber 
being  in  London,  595.  When  the  choice  had  been  made  in  &voxir 
of  Italy,  the  king  appointed  by  decree,  25th  January,  1866,  a 
preparatory  commission,  nnder  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of 
Agrioultnre,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  including  some  of  the 
highest  statesmen  and  scientific  men  of  Italy,  and  to  show  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  subject,  nominated  his  eldest  son,  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Humbert  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piedmont, 
as  general  president  of  the  congress. 

By  this  commission  the  programme  of  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed was  prepared,  bnd  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  it  without 
mentioning  the  great  services  which  were  rendered  to  it  by  the 
ability,  the  earnestness,  and  the  practical  experience  of  Dr.  Maestri, 
the  head  of  the  statistical  department  of  Italy.  Though  many 
laboured  with  zeal,  he  may  be  considered  the  mainspring  of  the 
success  of  the  congress.  In  the  sketch  of  the  programme  which 
was  drawn  up  by  him.  Dr.  Maeslai  wisely  advised  that  some  of  the 
subjects  which  had  been  commenced,  but  lefb  unfinished  at  the 
previous  congresses,  should  form  the  principal  features  of  the 
debates.  To  these  were  added  some  topics  suggested  by  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  his  colleagues  in  foreign  Governments, 
in  whose  replies  cure  contained  hints  worthy  of  deep  reflection. 
Dr.  Maestri  further  conferred  a  great  boon  on  the  students  of 
statistics,  by  continuing  an  admirable  work  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Engel  for  the  Berlin  Congress,  being  a  resvmey  under  distinct 
heads,  of  all  the  subjects  previously  discussed,  the  resolutions 
passed,  and  the  propositions  deferred  for  further  consideration  at 
the  former  congresses.  In  the  vast  multitude  of  questions  and 
their  subdivisions,  which  have  now  been  treated  of,  such  a  work  is 
essentially  necessary  to  know  what  points  have  been  settled  and 
how  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Though  accessible  in  French, 
such  a  work  ought  to  be  translated  into  the  lang^uage  of  every 
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country,  since  it  is  not  only  an  index  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
yarions  congresses,  but  contains  the  principles  and  methods  by 
which  every  statistical  inquiry  should  be  conducted  to  obtain 
uniformity  in  the  results,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  examine  facte  for  the 
laws  which  govern  their  occurrence,  under  the  widest  possible  range 
of  observation,  and  in  their  varied  conditions  in  different  countries. 

During  two  days  preceding  the  congress,  several  preliminary 
meetings  of  the  foreign  delegates  were  held,  at  which,  amongst 
others,  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  a  mutual  interchange 
of  official  documents,  of  publishing  in  each  country  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  larger  statistical  tables  at  a  moderate  price,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  our  annual  statistical  abstract,  and  an  index  of 
documents  which  have  appeared  in  past  years,  sufficiently  descriptive 
to  allow  of  their  being  consulted  on  any  particular  subject.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  if  such  works  were  prepared  for  all  countries 
in  the  French,  as  a  general  language  for  all,  a  vast  impulse  would 
be  given  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  statistical  questions. 

The  congress  was  opened  on  the  29th  September  last,  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  (S.  de  Blasiis)  by 
an  eloquent  speech  of  welcome  in  Italian,  followed  the  next  day  by 
a  longer  discourse,  in  which,  after  explaining  how  the  recent 
changes  in  Italy  had  required  reforms  to  be  made  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  service,  and  original  statistical  researches  of  the 
highest  interest,  both  in  the  provinces  and  towns,  he  expressed  his 
hope  that  Young  Italy  would  be  found  not  to  have  degenerated  from 
her  ancient  scientific  renown;  and  that,  revived  by  the  breath 
of  liberty,  the  people  would  awaken  to  maintain  the  former  glories 
of  Italian  intellect. 

At  these  two  sessions  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  formally 
installed  as  president,  the  members  of  the  preliminary  commission, 
the  official  delegates,  and  M.  Wolowski,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  as  vice-presidents,  and  the  secretaries  appointed  for  the 
congress  were  M.M.  Worms,  Beymond,  S.  Brown,  Mayr,  De  Thoemer, 
Bodio,  Boni,  and  Casaglia. 

As  the  list  of  foreign  delegates  comprises  the  names  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  and  officials  in  the  statistical  departments  of  each 
country,  I  here  subjoin  it.  I  have  given  the  foreign  titles  in  French 
as  they  appear  in  Dr.  Maestri's  report. 

Allemaone. 

Auiriche, — CzcBmig  (Son  Excellence  le  Baron  de),  Conseiller 
intime  actuel ;  Schmidt,  Fr6d6ric,  K.K.,  Vice  -  Directeur  de  la 
Statistique  Administrative. 

Bade. — ^De  Hardeck,  Dr.  Fr6d6ric,  Conseiller  de  Legation  et  Chef 
du  Bureau  G6n6rale  de  Statistique. 
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BavQre, — ^De  Hermaim,  Gonseiller  d'Etat,  Directenr  dn  Bnrean 
de  Statifltique. 

Hamhowrg  et  Breme. — Wersmann,  Jean  deorge,  S^natenr. 

Hesse. — ^Fabricios,  Angnste,  Qonseiller,  Snperienr  des  Aides, 
Direotenr  dn  Bnrean  de  Statistiqne. 

Prusse. — ^Engel,  Dr.  Ernest,  Directenr  dn  Bnrean  Royal  de 
Statistiqne. 

8axe  Boycde, — ^Petermann,  Lonis  TModore,  Directenr  dn  Bnrean 
de  Statistiqne. 

8axe  Weimar,  Mevnmgen,  Alenbourg,  Gohaurg  Ootha, — Hilde- 
brand,  Bmno,  Professenr,  Directenr  dn  Bnrean  de  Statistiqne  de 
Jena;  Hopf,  Gonseiller  anx  Finances  et  Directenr  de  la  [j^anqne 
de  GFotha. 

Amebique  M^bidionale. 
Bepublique  ArgenUne, — Mantegazza,  Professenr  Panl. 

EUBOPE. 

Beigique, — Qnetelet,  Adolpbe,  Directenr  de  rObservatoire,  Pr£. 
sident  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Statistiqne ;  Yisschers,  Gon- 
seiller Snp6rienr  des  Mines  et  Membre  de  la  Commission  Centrale 
de  Statistiqne;  Henschling,  Chef  de  Division  an  Minist^  de 
rint^rienr  et  Secretaire  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Statistiqne. 

Danemark. — David,  C.  N.,  ancien  Ministre,  Conseiller  de  Con- 
fiSrenoe,  Directenr  dn  Bnrean  de  Statistiqne. 

Fra/nee. — Leg03rt,  Alfred,  Directenr  dn  Bnrean*  de  la  Statistiqne 
Gen^rale  de  France ;  Tvemes,  Emile,  D^l%n6  dn  Gkrde-des-sceanx; 
Wolowski,  Lonis,  D616gn6  dn  Ministdre  de  TAgricnltnre,  de  Tln- 
dnstrie,  dn  Commerce,  et  des  Travanx  Publics,  et  de  Tlnstitnt  de 
France ;  Worms,  £mile,  Membre  de  la  Delegation  Fran9aise. 

Qrande  Breiagne, — Farr,  Dr.  William,  Chef  Snrilitendant  dn 
Departement  Statistiqne,  Registrar- General  Office,  de  Londres  ; 
Fonblanqne,  Albany  W.,  Chef  dn  Departement  Statistiqne  Board 
of  Trade,  de  Londres ;  Donnelly,  William,  Chef  dn  Departement, 
Registrar  -  General  Office,  d'Irlande;  Balfonr,  Thomas  Graham, 
Inspectenr-General,  adjoint  D61egn6  dn  Ministere  de  la  Gnerre; 
Hammick,  James  Thomas,  av.  Membre  dn  Directoire  dn  Reg^trar- 
General  Office. 

Norvege. — Eacer,  A.  N.,  Directenr  dn  Bnrean  de  Statistiqne  de 
Ghristiania. 

Pays-has, — De  Banmhaner,  Dr.,  Chef  de  Division  an  Ministere 
de  rinterienr,  Directenr  dn  Bnrean  de  Statistiqne. 

Roumarde, — Bengesco  II,  Gr^goire,  ancien  Ministre ;  Ynltnresco, 
Gr^goire,  Chef  dn  Bnrean  de  Statistiqne. 
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Bussie. — Ignatina,  duurles,  Seoreiaire  dn  Bureau  de  Statistique 
de  Finlande ;  Mnssnitzky,  Bi^dacteor  du  Comity  Central  de  Statis- 
tiqne;  Semenow,  Pierre,  Conseiller  d'Etat  actael,  Prooureur  en 
Chef,  Membre  de  la  Section  Statistiqne  de  la  Sooi^t^  Imp^riale 
Gi6ographique,  Directeor  du  Gomit6  Central  de  Statistique ;  Thoomer, 
Th^dore,  Conseiller  d'Etat  actuel,  D616gu6  du  Miniature  des 
Finances;  Wilson,  Jean,  Chef  de  la  Section  de  Statistique  au 
D^partement  de  rAgriculture. 

Serine. — Jakchitch,  Vladimir,  Chef  de  Section  de  la  Statistique 
OfficieUe  au  Minist^e  des  Finances. 

Suhde. — Berg,  Dr.  Fr^6ric  Theodore,  Conseiller  intixne,  Chef  du 
Bureau  Central  de  Statistique. 

Suisse, — ^Pioda,  J.  B.,  Ministre  P16nipotentiare ;  Wirth,  Max, 
Directeur  du  Bureau  F6d6ral  de  Statistique;  Moynier,  Ghistaye, 
D616gu6  de  la  Municipality  de  G^n^ve. 

The  countries  which  sent  no  delegates  were  Spain,  ihe  Pontifical 
States,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Wurtemberg. 

Besides  the  official  delegates,  there  were  many  foreign  repre- 
sentatives  of  scientific  and  other  societies.  The  delegates  who 
attended  from  this  Society,  Messrs.  Farr,  Hammick,  Levi,  and 
S.  Brown,  were  favoured  with  a  letter  from  the  president  (the 
Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Humbert,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  prince  at  Paris,  was  pre- 
sented through  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  presided  at  the 
congress,  and  treated  the  delegates  throughout  with  marked 
courtesy  and  attention. 

On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Maestri,  notices  were  given  of  eminent 
statisticians  deceased  since  the  last  congress.  Dr.  Engel  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Casper,  Dr.  Baumhauer  of  Dr.  Asher, 
M.  David  of  Professor  Mittermaier,  M.  Legoyt  of  M.  de  Guerry, 
Dr.  Hermann  of  M.  Boeck,  M.  Vulturesco  of  Martianu. 

The  list  of  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries  for  each 
of  the  eight  sections  was  also  read,  and  the  members  of  each 
section  proceeded,  in  their  respective  rooms,  to  the  discussion  of 
the  important  subjects  laid  before  them. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  subjects,  with  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  reports  in  the  programme  and  the  names  of  those  who 
were  appointed  as  reporters  of  the  decisions  of  the  sections  to  the 
congress,  will  recall  to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent, the  able  debates  in  the  sections,  and  the  eloquent  and  lucid 
addresses  in  which  the  conclusions  were  brought  before  the  general 
meetings.  The  latter  firequently  comprised  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  which  led  to  the  final  resolutions,  and,  when  published 
in  the  full  report,  will  be  found  of  the  highest  interest. 
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The  report  upon  hydrography  was  presented  at  the  third 
general  meeting,  and  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted.  They 
are  too  long  to  quote  in  ftdl,  but  are  to  the  following  effect : — 

1.  That  it  is  very  desirable  for  each  State  to  publish  the  &cts 
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relating  to  {He  disfnbuiSon  and  iihe  levels  of  tlie  water  sapplieB, 
difltmgnishing  what  is  actoally  utilised  or  left  to  nm  waste,  also  in 
their  physical  aspeot,  and  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  them  for 
sanitary  purposes  in  industry  and  in  commerce ;  the  average 
quantily  supplied  to  each  inhabitant  for  domestic  uses  and  for 
public  municipal  objects ;  the  dimensions  of  supply  pipes,  volume 
of  water  and  rate  of  flow ;  finally,  the  levels  at  the  source  and 
of  the  country  over  which  they  flow;  the  rapidiiy  and  volume 
of  the  streams ;  the  quantity  given  out  in  a  year  and  in  each 
month ;  the  variation  according  to  seasons ;  and  ilie  extent  to  which 
they  are  utilised  in  agriculture  and  industry. 

M.  Allievi  at  the  same  meeting  reported  the  resolutions  of  the 
Fifth  Section  on  weights  and  measures,  which,  after  a  few  eloquent 
remarks  from  M.  Wolowsld  that  France,  without  being  too  proud 
of  originating  a  universal  system,  might  still  felicitate  herself  on 
contributing  to  the  great  benefits  which  have  been  and  will  be 
thereby  secured  to  the  human  race,  were  passed  unanimously. 

1.  The  Oongress  of  Florence,  confirming  the  resolutions  of  all 
the  previous  congresses,  recommends  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
metric  system. 

2.  That  the  delegates  from  countries  in  which  it  is  not  yet 
adopted,  be  invited  to  form  national  associations  to  make  known  its 
advantages,  and  to  use  every  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  end 
of  unity  of  weights  andmeasures  amongst  all  nations. 

3.  That  these  associations,  and  the  one  formed  in  London, 
should  unite  to  obtain  the  materials  for  a  report  to  be  made  to  the 
next  congress  on  iiie  progress  of  the  system,  and  on  the  difficulties 
it  has  to  encounter. 

4  That  the  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  should  be  more 
diffiised,  and  for  this  purpose  the  congress  recommends  that  it 
should  be  taught  in  the  Government  schools  and  by  popular  pub- 
lications, and  generally  urges  the  means  of  instruction  suggested  in 
M.  Jacobi's  report. 

The  question  of  supply  of  cattle  gave  rise  to  an  aomnated 
debate  on  the  fourth  day,  in  which  M.M.  Carpi,  David,  Pioda, 
Babbini,  Leone  Levi,  Arrivabene,  Lassi,  Pareto,  and  Predieri  took 
part,  whose  objections  were  repUed  to  by  S.  Lampertico,  whose 
propositions  to  the  following  effect  were  approved. 

1.  That  the  enumeration  of  cattle  should  be  made  at  frequent 
intervals,  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  should,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
coincide  with  the  census  of  the  people. 

2.  That  each  proprietor  should  receive  schedules  on  which  to 
make  his  own  separate  return. 

3.  That  the  schedules  ,^hould  distinguish  horses,  oxen,  pigs, 
sheep,  and  goats,  specially  noting  the  breed,  age,  and  destination. 
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4.  Establisliments  for  improving  the  breed,  their  expenses, 
regulations,  &c, 

5.  Information  as  to  diseases,  whether  contagions  or  infections, 
and  the  mortality  they  haye  occasioned,  distingnishing  the  breed, 
age,  and  destination. 

6.  The  number  and  kinds  of  animals  should  be  stated  absolutely 
as  well  as  relatively  to  the  surfii.ce  unit  of  the  country  and  to  the 
population. 

On  the  same  day  M.  Cantoni  gave  in  the  report  on  meteorology, 
which  Dr.  Engel  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would  greatly 
add  to  the  labours  of  statistical  departments  by  extending  the  sphere 
of  observations  to  facts  which  appeared  more  strictly  to  belong  to 
the  natural  sciences.  But  after  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Farr  in  sup- 
port of  the  propositions  of  the  Second  Section,  they  were  passed ; 
proposing  to  the  congress  that  the  statistical  department  of  Italy 
should  be  requested  to  invite  the  directors  of  the  meteorological 
stations  in  different  countries  to  arrange  amongst  themselves  the 
means  and  the  bases  upon  which  they  could  interchange  observa- 
tions made  at  a  certain  number  of  points  in  each  country,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  most  complete  general  view  of  the  whole. 

The  statistics  of  communes,  debated  in  the  Fourth  Section,  led 
to  a  very  lively  discussion  and  great  differences  of  opinion  at  the 
general  meeting.  The  resolutions  finally  adopted  would  include 
very  minute  inquiries  into  the  boundaries  of  communes,  density  of 
population,  their  economical  condition,  form  of  government,  finance, 
sanitary  measures,  and  the  authorities  xinder  which  they  are  carried 
out,  and  comparisons  of  the  annual  statistics  of  great  towns.  In 
the  tendency  which  has  for  many  years  past  been  observed  amongst 
the  population  of  this  counlay  to  congregate  in  large  towns,  such 
carefally  collected  facts  on  a  uniform  plan  may  afford  the  most 
valuable  materials  for  the  changes  in  municipal  governments,  new 
regulations,  and  improvements  which  the  times  require. 

Several  valuable  suggestions  by  M.  Gastiglioni,  on  the  formation 
of  statistical  bureaux,  aided  by  committees  of  men  of  science  and 
practical  knowledge  in  every  country,  were  referred  to  the  prepa- 
ratory commission  of  the  next  congress.  But  the  important 
question  of  the  future  organisation  of  the  congress  and  its  statutes, 
on  which  M.  Yisschers  had  sent  in  a  most  able  report,  was  at  last 
deferred  for  consideration  at  some  future  congress. 

At  the  sixth  general  meeting  M.  Quetelet  presented  the  very 
important  work,  suggested  by  him  to  the  Congress  at  London,  on 
the  comparative  statistics  of  populations  in  different  States,  to 
which  I  have  alluded ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  to  be 
resumed  with  the.  aid  of  some  of  his  distinguished  Government 
colleagues  for  other  branches  of  inquiry. 

g2 
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The  report  on  unity  of  money  was  introduced  by  M.  Pascal 
Duprat,  and  supported  by  M.  Wolowski,  thougli  Professor  Leone 
Levi  regretted  that  the  Section  had  not  recommended  something 
more  definite.     The  resolution  passed  was  to  the  effect — 

"  That  the  congress,  approving  the  objects  of  the  monetary  con- 
"  vention  at  Paris,  of  23rd  December,  1865,  concurs  in  all 
"  the  measures  which  tend  to  bring  to  a  common  tyx)e,  or  to 
'*  analogous  types,  with  easy  means  of  comparison,  on  the 
"  basis  of  a  decimal  system,  the  different  monetary  systems 
"  at  present  in  use. 

"  That  the  ofl&dal  statistical  bureaux  be  invited  to  collect  the 
"  statistics  of  money  circulations,  and  of  the  precious  metals 
"  on  which  they  depend." 

The  heads  of  these  inquiries  are : — 

1.  Produciion, — Gold  and  silver;  in  reference  to  the  former 
whether  obtained  by  extraction  or  washing ;  note  the  places  of  pro- 
duction ;  the  weight  and  value  of  the  annual  produce. 

2.  DistribtUion. — Importation  and  exportation ;  countries  from 
and  to  which  it  passes ;  whether  by  land  or  sea ;  in  what  form  con- 
veyed ;  whether  in  ingots  or  coined,  objects  of  art,  or  simple  indus- 
trial products ;  to  give  a  monthly  table  of  import  and  export  under 
these  heads. 

3.  Gonsunvption, — Coinage ;  pieces  of  all  kinds  legally  current  in 
the  State ;  annual  returns  of  the  mint ;  withdrawal  of  old  ooin ; 
quantities  of  precious  metals  used  by  goldsmiths  and  jewellers; 
similar  statistics  of  what  is  absorbed  in  industries  of  all  kinds; 
estimates  of  annual  loss. 

The  general  assembly  afterwards  agreed  to  a  proposition  intro- 
duced by  M.M.  David  and  Baumhauer,  '*  that  the  heads  of  the 
"  statistical  departments  in  each  country  should  be  requested  to  lay 
'*  before  the  next  congress  tables  of  the  measures,  weights,  and 
"  coins  of  each  country,  with  their  reduction  into  those  of  the 
"  other  principal  States  represented." 

Sowever  interesting  all  these  inquiries  are,  it  is  evident  that 
the  resolutions  do  not,  so  far  as  monetary  values  are  concerned,  go 
far  towards  pressing  for  the  unity  which  is  so  desirable  for  stalds- 
tical  values.  As  the  monetary  convention  already  extends  to  more 
than  seventy  millions  of  people,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage 
if  the  two  greatest  commercial  nations — Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States — could  effect  those  slight  changes  in  the  value  of 
their  monetary  units,  which  would  bring  them  within  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  and  thus  add  sixty  millions  more  people  using 
but  one  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  one  system  of  money 
values.     Others  would  soon  follow. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Section,  and  iihe  discnssionB  on 
the  statifitics  of  the  fine  arts,  archiveB,  libraries,  and  mnsemns, 
resulted  in  a  long  series  of  resolutions,  in  some  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  purely  statistical  from  the  artistical  view 
of  the  information  demanded.  But  if  all  the  facts  required  can  be 
obtained,  ihere  will  no  doubt  exist  the  means  of  reducing  to  the 
form  of  tables  a  considerable  number  of  the  facts,  the  remainder 
serving  rather  for  the  elucidation  of  them,  or  as  contributions  to 
the  history  of  art  and  literature. 

Part  of  the  propositions  in  the  Third  Section,  as  to  the  methods 
of  obtaining  a  general  form  of  surrey  of  land,  were  referred  to  the 
next  congress;  also  as  to  a  uniform  nomenclature  for  crops  of 
various  kinds.  The  deductions  necessary  to  be  made  from  profits 
of  agriculture  by  atmospheric  causes,  drought,  hail,  inundations, 
for  expenses  of  cultivation — such  as  wages,  animal  power  and  its 
cost,  repairs  to  agricultural  implements  and  buildings,  irrigation, 
manure,  food,  or  other  customary  allowances  to  labourers  in  lieu 
of  wages,  &c.,  should  also  be  scheduled.  Further  work  was  pre- 
pared for  the  next  congress  by  recommendations  to  obtain  the 
statistics  of  loans  upon  land,  their  amounts,  interest,  nature  of 
repayment,  whether  by  terminable  annuities,  and  if  so,  the  amount 
repaid  and  amount  remaining  due,  <Sbc.  M.  Wolowski  spoke  with 
his  usual  ability  in  introducing  these  reports. 

At  the  seventh  and  last  meeting,  there  still  remained  several 
most  important  reports  to  present.  That  of  the  Sixth  Section,  on 
criminal  and  judicial  statistics  by  M.  Pierantoni,  suggested  the 
collection  of  judicial  statistics  under  the  principal  causes  of  crime, 
the  number  and  results  of  crimes  of  violence,  according  to  the 
instruments  or  means  used  to  efiect  them;  the  number  of  the 
accused,  with  the  age,  sex,  civil  condition,  degree  of  instruction, 
religion,  and  domicile,  whether  town  or  ooxintry.  Another  resolu- 
tion, was  introduced  to  obtain  firom  the  statistics  of  prisons  and 
penitentiaries,  whether  the  prisoner  had  been  brought  up  in  any 
charitable  institution,  if  so,  whether  it  was  supported  by  Govern- 
ment or  private  patronage ;  for  what  time  he  was  under  its  surveil- 
lance ;  what  was  his  conduct  and  occupation  there,  and  why  he  was 
withdrawn  from  it. 

The  report  of  the  Seventh  Section,  over  which  Dr.  Graham 
Balfour  so  ably  presided,  went  into  the  details  of  medical  statistics 
for  the  army  and  navy,  and  was  brought  up  by  M.  Baroffio. 
Besides  requiring  returns  of  diseases  and  mortality,  according  to 
age,  duration  of  service,  number  of  days  of  sickness,  &c.,  the 
congress  renewed  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Berlin  Congress, 
relative  to  the  care  of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  and  to  an 
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inquiry  into  the  means  of  providing  more  efficient  sanitary  servioe 
for  armies  in  campaign. 

Two  or  three  important  questions  were  introdnoed  from  the 
First  Section,  one  as  to  the  censos,  that  each  individual  shonld 
state  whether  he  is  bom  in  the  commune  or  district ;  if  not,  where, 
and  how  long  he  has  been  in  his  present  residence ;  if  the  head  of  a 
family,  or  his  wife,  or  children,  who  have  not  yet  a  domicile  of  their 
own,  are  absent,  it  shonld  be  stated  how  long  absent,  and  the  name 
of  the  place  and  conntry  to  which  any  individual  is  gone.  It  was 
fiirther  recommended  that  the  end  of  the  year  should  be  chosen  for 
the  census,  as  the  time  when  there  are  the  fewest  absentees,  &c. 

Another  report  from  this  Section  by  M.  de  Luca,  to  obtain 
uniformity  in  statistical  language,  recommended  that  the  directors 
of  official  statistics  in  different  countries  should  be  asked  to  under* 
take  this  important  task,  and  report  the  results  to  a  fritnre  oongress, 
and  that  in  all  statistical  publications  the  exact  definitions  should 
be  given  of  the  terms  newly  employed,  or  the  ancient  terms  which 
may  be  used  in  a  new  sense. 

The  last  report  was  given  in  from  this  Section  by  M.  Brioschi, 
with  resolutions  which  were  approved,  (1)  that  every  Qovemment 
should  publish  normal  tables  suitable  for  the  operations  of  the 
different  classes  of  life  assurance  companies,  and  which,  being 
revised  and  republished  whenever  the  tables  of  mortality  are  cor« 
rected,  may  serve  as  a  guarantee  to  the  public  for  their  safety  and 
sufficiency;  (2)  that  the  Governments  should  obtain  fr^m  the 
assurance  companies  their  mortality  experience,  and  publish  the 
results. 

Two  or  three  isolated  resolutions  were  also  passed  at  some 
of  the  meetings,  the  most  important  of  which  is  one  moved  by 
M.  Quetelet,  to  whose  intellectual  labours  the  study  of  statistics 
owes  so  much  of  its  scientific  character.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  in  the  First  Section,  and  as  cordially  approved 
by  the  general  assembly.  '*  Considering  the  importance  and  exten- 
''  sion  of  statistical  questions,  based  on  mathematics,  and  that  in 
"  all  civilised  nations  illustrious  geometricians  have  applied  the 
"  calculus  of  probabilities  to  the  elucidation  of  these  questions,  it  is 
''  very  desirable  that  at  fature  congresses  there  should  be  oon- 
"  stituted  a  special  section  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining 
"  statistical  subjects  in  their  direct  relation  with  the  theory  of  pro-  ^ 
"  babilities."  This  is  a  practical  step  towards  utilising  the  immense 
mass  of  information  which  will  be  obtained,  if  even  a  small  part 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  previous  congresses  be  carried  out  by  the 
respective  Gtovemments,  so  as  to  obtain  the  details  on  a  uniform 
plan.    It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  statistical  subjects  the  theory  of 
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prolmbiUly  does  not  apply,  and  tlie  results  may  be  of  tlie  highest 
importance.  Prom  no  one  wonld  the  suggestion  made  be  receiyed 
with  more  respect  than  from  the  distingaished  writer  M.  Qnetelet, 
whose  works  on  probabilities  and  their  application  are  known  and 
appreciated  thronghont  Europe. 

The  actual  labours  of  the  congress  were  concluded  on  the 
seventh  day.  After  an  adjournment  for  two  hours,  Dr.  Farr  intro- 
duced the  question  of  the  place  to  be  fixed  for  the  next  meeting. 
Dr.  Baumhauer,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  lTetherland9, 
and  M.  Pioda,  the  official  delegate  &om  Switzerland,  in  the  name 
of  the  Federal  Council,  pressed  the  claims  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  the  hospitable  invitations  of  their  (Governments  to 
receive  the  members  of  the  congress  at  their  next  meeting.  It  waa 
left  to  the  preparatory  commission  to  fix  the  localiiy  and  time. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  then,  in  a  short  but 
eloquent  speech,  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  discussions  just 
dosed,  and  the  advantage  of  bringing  so  many  minds  to  bear  on 
these  great  scientific  questions,  looking  at  them  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  eliminating  the  laws  of  social  phenomena.  He 
trusted  that  Italy  would  profit  by  the  vast  and  new  horizon  opening 
up  to  her  for  statistical  researches,  and  that  the  illustrious  foreigners 
whose  presence  they  had  so  much  appreciated  amongst  them,  would 
return  to  bear  witness  that  Italy  in  her  revival  was  giving  herself 
with  ardour  to  the  highest  pursuits  of  science  and  the  severest 
studies  of  pure  intellectual  truth. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  brief  account  without  recalling 
with  pleasure  the  kindness  and  courteous  attentions  which  the 
foreign  members  met  on  all  sides.  His  Mf^'esty  King  Victor 
Enmianuel  II  received  the  foreign  delegates  at  the  Pitti  Palace, 
and  invited  them  to  a  grand  banquet  at  the  dose  of  the  congress. 
The  President  of  tlie  Ministerial  Goundl  (S.  Batazzi)  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  (S.  De  Masiis), 
gave  a  magnificent  reception  to  several  hundred  persons  in  the 
historical  Palazzo  di  Podesta,  now  a  national  museum  of  rare 
antiquities.  The  syndic  and  munidpaliiy  of  Florence  welcomed 
them  with  musical  entertainments  at  La  Pergola,  and  the  munidpal 
palace  in  the  Cascine.  The  renowned  dty  of  Bologna,  through  its 
syndic  the  Marquis  di  Pepoli,  ofiered  its  hospitality,  and  by  all 
Italians,  whether  statesmen,  professors,  or  men  of  sdence,  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  genuine  kindness  were  shown  to  their  visitors. 

Even  if  these  statistical  congresses  had  no  other  object  than 
to  bring  together  thoughtful  men  with  the  same  pursuits,  com- 
bining their  experience,  and  knowing  where  to  look  for  mutual  aid 
or  special  knowledge  in  any  particular  inquiry,  they  would  efiect  a 
vast  amount  of  good  by  laying  down  a  broad  and  Tmifotm,  instead 
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of  an  individual  and  narrow,  basis  of  research  in  each  question. 
But  ihej  do  more  than  this.  By  the  united  action  of  official  antho« 
Titles,  they  bring  the  resources  of  each  Gteyemment  to  the  collection 
of  statistics  in  such  a  form  that  no  labour  is  thrown  away,  and  no 
expenses  uselessly  incurred.  The  great  questions  which  concern 
the  growth,  social  condition,  and  permanent  prosperiiy  of  nations 
may  be  elucidated  by  comparisons  on  the  grandest  scale  and  under 
different  conditions,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  true  laws  which 
govern  them  thus  reduced  to  a  science,  and  applied  to  extend  the 
domains  of  human  knowledge  and  advance  the  social  progress  of  aU 
countries. 
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On  the  Trade  vrUh  ihe  Goloused  Races  of  Africa. 
By  ARcmBALD  Hamilton,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Statutical  Society,  18th  February,  1868.] 

I  PROPOSE  to  take  a  general  snrvey  of  the  commerce  between  the 
oolonred  or  Ethiopic  races  of  A&ica  and  the  civilized  world ;  and 
then  briefly  to  consider  the  means  by  which  that  commerce,  hitherto 
confined  to  the  coast,  can  be  extended  to  the  interior. 

The  Ethiopic  races  inhabit  that  vast  country  sonth  of  the  great 
desert^  which  may  with  tolerable  accuracy  be  defined  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Biver  Senegal  to  Cape  Qnardafni  as  its  northern 
bonndary;  while  .its  sonthem  limit  is  the  Cape  Colony.  It  thns 
comprises  about  forty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is  bounded,  east 
and  west,  by  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans ;  its  area  being  equal 
to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  inherent  inferiority  of  race,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  country  occupied  by  the  Ethiopians  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  engender  civilization.  It  lies  in  too  compact  a  mass, 
unbroken  by  bays  or  inlets;  nor  do  the  rivers  afford  eiiher  defensive 
frt>ntiers  or  the  means  of  communication  and  transpoii  equal  to 
those  which  divide  and  traverse  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe. 
'  The  great  desert  cuts  it  off  from  the  ancient  civilization  of  which 
the  Mediterranean  was  the  centre,  while  the  intercourse  sub- 
sequently established  by  the  Arabs,  is  limited  and  impeded  by  the 
same  cause.  The  rivers  are  all  subject  to  a  dry  season,  which 
renders  them  during  a  part  of  the  year  unfit  for  inland  navigation ; 
and  they  are  all  more  or  less  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts — 
though  it  is  true  equal  obstacles  have  not  hindered  the  St.  Lawrence 
from^  becoming  the  great  means  in  the  settlement  of  Canada. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  give  reason  to  hope,  not 
only  that  our  commerce  with  the  races  dwelling  on  the  coast  will 
be  rapidly  enlarged,  but  also  be  extended  inwards.  I  mean  the 
almost  total  stoppage  of  the  Christian  or  transatlantic  slave  trade, 
and  the  rapid  strides  which  have  of  late  been  made  in  the  explo- 
ration of  the  continent. 

In  1854  Livingstone  penetrated  from,  the  Cape  Colony  to  Loanda, 
and  thence  he  crossed  to  Quillimane,  tracing  the  course  of  the 
Zambesi  on  his  way.  Subsequently  he  explored  Lake  Nyanza^ 
and  it  has  recently  been  a  public  consolation  to  learn  that  he  is  now 
on  his  way  home,  most  likely  down  the  Nile,  to  complete  our  know- 
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ledge  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  first  discovered  by  Barton.  Barth  lias 
supplemented  the  labours  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  in  Central 
Africa,  between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad,  the  most  hopeftd  and 
important  district  of  all.  Speke  and  Grant  advancing,  northwards 
from  Zanzibar,  have  discovered  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza ;  while 
Baker,  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Egypt,  has  terminated 
the  long  mystery  as  to  the  source  of  the  Nile,  having  beheld  it 
issuing  from  the  great  lake  Albert  Nyanza.  Brilliant  as  have  been 
the  results  of  these  explorations,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  the  field 
of  adventure  is  far  from  exhausted;  much  remains  for  discovery 
before  the  map  of  Africa  can  be  filled  up,  and  the  future  highways 
of  commerce  be  traced  out.  Happily,  however,  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  our  countrymen  are  more  likely  to  be  stimulated  thaa 
diminished  by  the  exploits  of  the  celebrated  travellers  to  whom 
I  have  alluded. 

There  is  one  subject  which  occupies  a  large  space  in  every  book 
of  AfHcan  travel — ^the  slave  trade.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  horrors  attending  that  traffic ;  but  as  human 
beings  have  for  three  craituries  been  one  of  the  chief  exports  from 
Africa,  this  subject  is  inseparably  mixed  up  with  that  of  legitimate 
commerce;  because  of  the  anarchy  which  the  slave  trade  everywhere 
creates,  the  ceaseless  kidnapping — slave  hunts — and  wars  under- 
taken expressly  to  obtain  captives,  to  the  destruction  of  settled 
industry.  It  is  even  the  principal  cause  of  the  difficulties  expe>- 
rienced  in  exploring  the  country ;  and  has,  moreover,  brutalised  the 
natives  on  the  coast  far  below  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
interior. 

Within  the  last  few  years  success  seems  at  lengdi  to  have 
crowned  our  efforts  to  suppress  the  transatlantic  slave  trade,  but 
the  Mahomedan  traffic  continues  unchecked,  or  nearly  so.  Owing 
to  their  contraband  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
information  of  either  at  any  period.  The  matter  was  oareftilly 
investigated  by  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  who  estimated  the  number  of 
slaves  exported  at  170,000  per  annum  so  recently  as  1839-^,  on 
data  which  have  never  been  impugned.  To  this  must  be  added  a 
loss  of  life  from  slaughter  in  wars  undertaken  for  the  capture  of 
slaves,  and  subsequent  mortality,  so  that  the  figures  are  thus  stated 
by  Buxton: — 
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400,000 
100,000 

Mfthomedan   , 

Total  

170,000 

330»ooo 

500,000 
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It  would,  appear,  however,  from  more  recent  information,  that 
the  loss  of  life  from  the  Mahomedan  trade  is  considerably  under 
stated  by  Bnxton. 

Snch  was  the  most  moderate  estimate  that  could  be  formed 
of  the  transaiilantic  slave  trade  in  1840,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  was  stimnlated  for  several  years  by  the  alteration  of  our 
sngar  duties  in  1846.  The  first  effectual  blow  it  received  was  in 
1853  and  1854,  when  Brazil  abolished  the  trade  «and  importations 
ceased ;  so  that  Gnba  thenceforward  has  continued  the  only  import- 
ing country.  A  return  of  the  slaves  exported  from  the  west  coast 
between  the  years  1848  and  1864,  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  Table  I ; 
since  the  latter  year  the  trade  has  almost  ceased,  a  stray  cargo  now 
and  then  being  all  that  has  reached  Cuba.  The  authorities  there 
have  of  late  been  in  earnest  in  preventing  importations,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  public  feeling  in  Cuba  is  becoming 
adverse  to  their  continuance. 

I  shall  now  briefly  explain  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
substituting  legitimate  commerce  for  the  slave  trade  along  the  west 
coast ;  and  may  remark  that  this  has  nowhere  been  accomplished 
without  compulsion  of  some  kind  in  the  first  instance ;  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  in  case  of  a  renewed  demand,  the 
trade  would  once  more  break  out  were  our  vigilance  relaxed.  No 
export  of  slaves  has  taken  place  for  many  years  from  our  settle* 
ments  on  the  west  coast,  viz.,  the  Gkimbia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Cape 
Coast  Celtic ;  nor  from  the  adjacent  territories  under  the  influence 
of  those  settlements;  nor  from  the  republic  of  Liberia,  nor  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  Gk)ld  Coast ;  so  that  if  we  except  the 
Biver  Nunez,  the  coast  between  the  Qambia  and  Dahomey,  say  for 
1,500  miles,  has  for  many  years  been  free  from  the  slave  trade. 
Belying  on  this  immunity,  it  was  resolved  in  Pebmary,  1864,  to 
withdraw  the  squadron  entirely  from  this  part  of  the  coast;  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  September  following,  a  cargo  of  slaves  was 
shipped  from  the  Biver  Nunez  (situated  between  the  Gambia  and 
Sierra  Leone),  but  with  which  there  has  been  little  intercourse  from 
either  settlement. 

A  general  table  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  British 
possessions  on  the  west  coast  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  Table  II, 
together  with  details  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  in  Tables 
III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  for  many  years  great  pains  have  been 
taken  by  the  missionary  societies  with  the  education  of  the  liberated 
Africans  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  children  born  in  the  colony. 
During  six  years  ending  1864,  between  seventy  and  eighty  schools 
have  been  maintained,  at  a  cost  of  5,000/.  per  annum,  which  have 
been  attended  by  57,000  scholars,   or  an  average  of  9,500  per 
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annum.  An  important  class  of  edncated  blacks  has  thns  grown  np, 
who,  together  with  the  Liberian  blacks,  are  actively  engaged  in 
trade  all  down  the  coast ;  and  ever  since  the  mail  steamers  were 
established,  in  1852,  they  have  availed  themselves  &eely  of  the 
facilities  thereby  offered,  to  trade  at  the  various  places  on  the  coast 
at  which  the  steamers  call.  As  many  as  150  per  month  of  these 
native  traders  pass  in  the  mail  steamers  between  the  different 
stations.  Besides  Sierra  Leone,  they  are  numerous  at  the  Ckmbia, 
Cape  Coast,  Accra,  and  Fernando  Po,  while  they  swarm  at  Lagos. 
They  are  everywhere  useftd  as  middlemen,  and  have,  in  fact,  driven 
all  white  traders  on  a  small  scale  out  of  the  field  at  Sierra  Leone ; 
and  the  more  extensive  European  merchants  employ  them  as  agents 
and  clerks  in  their  operations  on  the  neighbouring  rivers.  Of  late 
it  has  become  the  ambition  of  these  traders  to  order  goods  direct 
from  England,  paying  for  them  in  produce.  I  shall  presently  point 
out  how  the  educated  blacks  are  capable  of  playing  a  most  useM 
part  in  opening  up  trade  with  Central  Africa.  (See  Note,  Appendix 
XII.) 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  may  allude  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
republic  of  Liberia,  which  occupies  a  coast  line  of  about  600  miles. 

The  first  settlement  of  emancipated  slaves  from,  the  United 
States  was  in  1820,  and  in  1847  it  was  declared  a  free  republic.  It 
now  contains  about  30,000  civilized  inhabitants,  about  15,000  of 
whom,  with  their  descendants,  are  from  America.  From  300,000  to 
400,000  aborigines  reside  within  the  territory  of  Liberia,  and  are 
brought  more  or  less  directly  under  the  influence  of  her  insti- 
tutions. There  are  about  fifty  churches  in  the  republic,  representing 
five  different  denominations.  The  educated  blacks  in  Liberia  and 
Sierra  Leone,  are  intensely  reHgious,  and  the  various  sects,  Episco- 
palians, Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Independents,  &c.,  are  represented 
among  them  just  as  in  England  and  the  United  States.  .  Differing 
from  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia  has  been  governed  since  1847  by  blacks 
alone.  Their  constitution  resembles  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  their  proceedings  are  at  times  calculated  to  raise  a  smile  as  a 
parody  upon  their  model,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  good  sense, 
frugality,  and  success  which  have  attended  them  so  fisu:.  In  1861 
the  revenue  was  $i49,$50,  against  an  expenditure  of  $142,831. 
The  presidential  message  for  1866  alludes,  with  just  pride,  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Liberian  college,  and  lays  down  a  plan  for 
nfitional  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  well  ordered 
and  well  governed  community  will  play  a  great  part  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa.  The  present  state  of  matters  in  America  will  lead 
to  a  considerable  accession  of  strength,  600  emigrants  having  been 
despatched  in  the  course  of  1866,  and  942  in  1867.  The  American 
Golonisation  Society,  .which  founded  the  settlement  in  1820,  now 
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regularly  employ  a  yessel  in  the  oonveyance  of  emigrants.  The 
settlers  have  already  been  able  to  repel  all  attacks  from  the  natives, 
and,  as  they  gain  strength,  will  become  aggressiye  and  extend  their 
inflnence  inwards. 

For  the  year  1864  the  imports  amonnted  to  Si 62,930,  the 
exports  to  f  172,608,  particnlars  of  which  will  be  fonnd  in  Appendix, 
Table  VII. 

I  come  next  to  the  British  settlement  of  Lagos,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  head-qnarters  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin.  Sitnated  at  the  entrance  to  an  extensive  lagoon,'afford- 
ing  boat  navigation  eastward  as  far  as  the  River  Benin,  and  west- 
ward to  the  notorious  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  it  possessed  nneqnaUed 
facilities  for  the  slave  trade,  enabling  i^e  slavers  to  dodge  onr 
craisers.  In  1851  a  treaty  was  forced  on  the  chiefs  and  king,  and 
a  consulate  was  established,  which  continned  nntQ  1861 ;  bnt  those 
measures  being  inadequate,  we  took  possession  of  the  island  of 
Lagos  and  of  one  or  two  points  on  the  adjacent  coast,  which,  with  a 
couple  of  gunboats  on  the  lagoons,  has  answered  our  purpose 
effectually. 

A  considerable  trade  in  palm  oil  had  grown  up  under  the  Treaty 
of  1851,  and  I  give  in  Appendix,  Table  YI,  a  note  of  exports,  as  £ut 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them.  Since  we  took  possession  the 
trade  has  been  seriously  interrupted  by  a  war  between  Abeokuto 
and  Ibadan,  caused  by  the  latter  desiring  a  direct  road  to  the  white 
man  at  Lagos,  and  so  avoid  paying  toll  to  the  Abeokutans.  The 
ground  lost  will  soon  however  be  recovered,  and  Lagos  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  trade. 

Stopping  the  slave  trade  at  Lagos  had  the  effect  of  directing  the 
current  thence  to  Whydah,  a  port  in  Dahomey  ;  but  of  late,  owing  to 
the  cessation  of  the  traffic,  the  king  of  that  country  has  turned  his 
attention  to  legitimate  commerce.  Some  small  trade  had  indeed 
been  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  French,  concurrently  with  the  slave 
traffic ;  and  in  1864  a  Liverpool  company  opened  trade  at  Whydah, 
the  king  granting  them  his  baracoon,  or  slave  dep6t,  as  a  store  for 
goods.  Two  other  English  houses  have  sent  agents  there,  and  a 
healthy  trade  is  rapidly  in  course  of  development.  I  may  men- 
tion, however,  that  so  recently  as  May  or  June,.  1867,  the  king 
tendered  slaves  in  payment  of  a  debt  which  he  had  contracted.  I 
am  unable  to  give  particulars  of  this  trade,  which  as  yet  is  in  its 
in&ncy. 

I  come  next  to  the  rivers,  Benin,  Brass,  and  Bonny  (mouths  of 
the  Niger),  also  Old  and  New  Calabar  and  Cameroons,  generally 
classed  together  as  the  *'  oil  rivers."  These  were  at  one  time  the 
noted  haunts  of  slavers.  In  the  years  1838  to  1840,  treaties  were 
forced  upon  the  native  kings  and  chiefs,  by  which  they  engaged  to 
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diBcontinae  the  slave  trade.  Courts  of  equity  were  afterwards  estab- 
lished for  the  regnlation  of  legitimate  commeroe,  consisting  of  the 
captains,  supercargoes,  and  agents  of  English  houses,  together  with 
the  kings  and  chie&  of  the  place.  They  take  cognizance  of  all 
disputes  between  the  English  and  the  natives.  A  consul  visits  the 
rivers  at  intervals,  and  the  system  has  been  found  to  work  success- 
fully, with  only  an  occasional  resort  to  the  squadron ;  in  fact,  the 
mere  presence  of  a  man-of-war  has  of  late  sufficed  to  restore  order. 
I  am  enabled  to  show,  from  private  statistics,  the  progress  of  the 
trade  between  the  oil  rivers  and  Liverpool.  In  the  Appendix  is  a 
Table  VIII,  showing  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessels  arrived 
from  the  rivers  from  the  year  1839  to  1866  inclusive.  The  average 
during  the  first  fourteen  years  was  179932  tons ;  and  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  24,734  tons  ;  but  during  the  first  fourteen  years  the 
trade  was  chiefly  with  Liverpool ;  Bristol  participated,  and  of  late 
years  the  Clyde  has  also  shared.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are 
great  fluctuations  in  the  imports,  which  have  been  influenced  by  ihe 
prices  at  home,  leading  occasionally  to  suspension  of  trade  when 
the  natives  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  reduced  prices ;  likewise  to 
bad  seasons. 

The  next  point  on  the  coast  where  there  is  a  considerable  trade, 
is  the  Gaboon  river,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  French 
Government,  and  has  hitherto  been  thrown  open  to  all  nations. 
There  are  five  English,  two  or  three  French,  one  German,  and 
two  Dutch  houses  engaged  in  the  trade.  The  police  regulations  are 
good,  and  traders  well  protected :  until  recently  the  expense  was 
borne  by  the  Imperial  Government,  but  within  the  last  twelve 
months  they  have  enforced  a  charge  for  a  trading  licence,  and  it  is 
expected  will  levy  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports 
so  as  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  government.  At  our 
colonies  a  revenue  is  collected  by  similar  import  duties.  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  returns  of  the  imports  and  exports,  but 
these  will  enter  into  the  general  tables  of  trade  with  the  west 
coast. 

Further  south  we  come  to  the  Biver  Congo,  notorious  as  the 
last  seat  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  west  coast.  Within  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  as  many  as  twenty-three  slavers  have  been  counted  at 
Ponta  de  Lena  at  one  time.  Legitimate  trade  made  no  progress, 
until  at  last  an  efiectual  check  was  given  to  the  slave  traffic  by  the 
adoption  of  a  very  obvious  course — our  Government  entered  into  a 
contract  to  coal  the  preventive  cruisers  on  the  spot,  instead  of 
resorting  to  Fernando  Po  or  Ascension  for  a  supply,  leaving  the 
coast  and  rivers  for  the  time  unguarded. 

To  prove  how  effective  has  been  the  blockade  since  this  arrange- 
ment was  adopted,  I  may  state  that  within  the  last  twelve  months 
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700  slaves  weare  sent  down  for  sbipment,  and  two  slayers  appeared 
on  tke  coast  to  embark  them — one  was  captured  and  tiie  other  left 
the  coast  in  despair.  When  my  informant  left  the  Congo,  the  slaves 
were  still  on  hand,  and  have  doubtless  either  been  set  free  or  pnt  to 
some  nsefnl  occupation  ere  this.  Gut  off  from  the  slave  trade,  the 
natives  are  now  eagerly  engaged  in  raising  produce,  while  the  Por- 
tuguese slave  dealers  are  rendering  good  service  as  middlemen  in 
the  up-country  trade.  One  Dutch,  one  American,  three  French, 
and  three  British  houses  have  established  themselves  in  the  Congo, 
with  branches  along  the  neighbouring  coast  as  far  as  the  Portuguese 
settlemeints  at  Angola,  ajid  an  active  trade  is  now  carried  on  in 
pahn  oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  coflBBe,  indianibber,  copper  ore,  gmn 
copal,  and  ground  nuts.  This  trade  has  probably  increased  tenfold 
within  six  years,  and  the  exports  for  1867  have  been  estimated  at 
250,000/. 

Besides  the  points  on  the  west  coast  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
there  is  an  active  trade  carried  on  by  the  French  at  their  settle- 
ments at  Senegal  and  Gorde,  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  by  the  Dutch  at 
their  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  as  also  by  the  Banse  Towns 
and  Americans  at  various  points ;  while  the  Portuguese  settlements 
of  Angola  and  Benguela  are  little  developed,  though  there  are 
valuable  copper  mines  within  their  territory. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  these  countries  figure  in  the  general 
tables  of  African  commerce.  But  to  show  the  extent  of  the  west 
coast  trade,  there  are  tables  in  the  Appendix  (Table  IX)  showing  the 
imports  and  exports  to  the  United  Elingdom  for  ten  years  ending 
1866,  as  also  the  imports  from  thence  of  ivory  and  bullion.  The 
growth  of  the  trade  with  the  United  Bjngdom  will,  however,  bq 
best  shown  by  the  table  of  paJm  oil  imported  since  the  year  1790 — 
also  in  the  Appendix,  Table  X. 

As  regards  the  goods  shipped  to  the  west  coast,  I  may  state 
that  the  demand  has  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  been  constantly 
for  an  improved  quality.  The  consumption  of  British  manufactures 
seems  limited  only  by  the  possibility  of  supplying  produce  or  value 
in  exchange  ;  thus  at  the  time  when  returns  were  unhappily 
obtained  chiefly  in  slaves,  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  in — 

& 

1805  1,150,000 

'06  1,650,000 

'07  (bIbto  trade  abolished)  1,030,000 

'08  800,000 

'11 400,000 

'27 155,000 

This  was  the  lowest  point  to  which  they  dwindled.     About  1830 
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ihe  palm  oil  trade  became  important,  so  that  the  exports  of  Britifili 
mannfactareB  rose  in — 

1830  to 250,000 

*85  300,000 

•40  490,000 

'46  530,000 

*60  ^ 640,000 

'65  I,  f 00,000 

'60  1,300,000 

'66  1,100,000 

As  it  has  been  often  stated  that  considerable  supplies  of  cotton 
may  be  derived  from  Central  and  Western  Africa,  I  subjoin  the 
quantities  imported,  yiz. : — 

Cwtf. 

1866 ;. 308 

•67 1,026 

•68 2,1 16 

'69 ; 1,816 

'60 2,069 

'61 1,389 

'62 3,438 

•63*   — 

'64» — 

'66 7,"6 

•66 9,512 

It  is  true  the  cotton  plant  is  indigenous,  and  the  soil  and  climate 
over  an  enormous  district  are  capable  of  supplying  more  than  we 
even  now  consume ;  still  the  needful  European  superintendence  for 
a  large  production  cannot  be  supplied.  The  means  of  transport  for 
so  bulky  an  article  do  not  exist ;  neither  could  the  capital  required 
for  implements,  gins,  presses,  <&c.,  be  prudently  invested  unless 
under  British  rule ;  so  that  many  years  must  elapse,  in  my  opinioQ, 
and  many  changes  must  occur,  before  we  can  look  for  any  quantity 
of  African  cotton,  such  as  would  be  sensibly  felt  in  our  markets. 

As  regards  the  trade  with  the  natives  bordering  on  the  Cape 
and  Natal  colonies,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  republics  beyond  the 
frontiers,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  exact  data.  Speaking  generally, 
we  may  assume  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ivory  and  ostrich 
feathers  from  the  oolonies  is  obtained  fr*om  the  natives,  or  through 
their  agency  and  assistance,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  hides  and 
skins.  Commerce  is  gradually  extending  northwards ;  for  example, 
it  is  not  many  years  since  Livingstone  discovered  Lake  Ngami,  and 
now  it  is  within  the  ordinary  range  of  the  traders  in  quest  of  ivory 
and  ostrich  feathers.  The  Cafi&^s  and  Fingoes  settled  within  the 
colony  are  making  marked  progress ;  they  now  participate  in  the 
*  Importations  oeued,  owing  to  Abeokntan  war  above-mentioned. 
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carrying  trade  of  the  colony,  conveying  merchandise  in  well 
appointed  waggons  from  the  coast  to  the  np-conntry,  and  bringing 
down  the  retnms  of  produce.  Their  consumption  of  European 
goods  is  increasing,  and  they  now  require  these  to  be  of  better 
quality ;  a  remark  which  applies  likewise  to  the  natives  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  colony. 

As  a  rough  guess  merely,  I  am  inclined  to  set  down  the  trade 
between  the  colonists  and  the  natives  beyond  the  borders,  as 
follows : — 

lyory,  one-half  exports  from  Cape  and  Natal 20,000 

Ofltrich  feathers,  three-fourths  ditto 47>5oo 

Hides  and  skins  10,000 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  sundries 100,000 

Total  i77i5oo 

The  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  northward  of  the  colony  of  Natal, 
was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce  of  great  antiquity,  carried 
on  by  the  Arabs,  who  occupied  the  coast  nine  hundred  years  ago, 
and  founded  numerous  cities  as  far  south  as  Sofala ;  some  of  which 
remain  to  this  day,  while  the  ruins  of  others  have  lately  been 
discovered.  They  traded  to  India,  Persia,  Arabia  and  Egypt.  It 
was  at  Melinda  that  Yasco  de  Gama,  in  the  year  1498,  procured 
a  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  India. 

The  Portuguese  speedily  possessed  themselves  of  the  pnncipal 
positions  on  the  coast  for  a  range  of  about  2,400  miles.  Their 
power  did  not,  however,  extend  far  inland,  though  they  made  efforts 
to  advance  into  the  country,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  reach  the  gold 
mines,  the  produce  of  which  was  brought  down  the  Zambesi  to 
Sofala  (supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible). 
But  instead  of  the  abundance  they  expected,  they  found  the  gold, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  had  to  be  laboriously  washed  from  the 
extraneous  substances  in  which  it  is  deposited. 

As  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  nation  declined,  the  Arabs 
re-established  their  independence  over  a  portion  of  their  former 
possessions,  so  that  the  coast  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Cape  Delgado, 
1,300  miles,  is  all  that  remains  to  the  Portuguese,  while  the  coast 
from  Delgado  to  Magadoxo  is  claimed  by  the  Sidtan  of  Zanzibar, 
a  range  of  1,100  miles.  Though  in  fact  the  sovereignty  thus 
claimed  by  the  Portuguese  and  Arabs  is  merely  nomiual,  except 
here  and  there  where  forts  are  maintained.  The  natives  beyond 
the  range  of  these  forts  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  in  fact  a  source 
of  terror  to  the  Portuguese,  who  subsidize  them  at  times,  and  have 
difficulty  in  holding  their  ground;  indeed,  Mr.  Young  has  just 
brought  word  that  they  have  been  driven  out  of  Sena  and  all  places 
south  of  the  Zambesi  by  the  Zulus. 

VOL.  XXXI.      PAST  I.  D 
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The  blight  of  slavery  has  fallen  upon  their  settlements,  and 
of  the  prosperity  for  which  they  were  at  one  time  fajnons,  scarce  a 
shadow  remains.  Their  trade  consists  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves. 
The  slave  trade,  though  contrary  to  Portuguese  law,  has  unceasingly 
been  carried  on  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  officials ; 
happily  it  has  been  curtailed  by  the  stoppage  of  the  transatlantic 
traffic ;  but  the  Portuguese  still  supply  the  Arabs  with  slaves  for 
the  eastern  markeis.  The  only  healthy  symptom  is  a  trade  which 
seems  likely  to  spring  up  between  our  colony  of  Natal  and  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements  at  Delagoa  Bay,  Quillimane,  and  Mozambique. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  the  sovereignty  over  1,300  miles  of  coast 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  jealous  and  indolent  people  like  the 
Portuguese,  who  by  their  commercial  restrictions  have,  in  fact,  left 
their  own  subjects  and  the  native  chiefs  little  else  to  engage  in  but 
the  slave  trade,  while  they  play  this  dog-in-the-manger  policy  on  the 
coast  of  a  fertile  country,  possessed  of  fine  harbours  and  rivers  more 
or  less  navigable.  The  Zambesi,  the  chief  river  of  all,  Livingstone 
has  proved  to  be  navigable  for  700  or  800  miles  inland,  interrupted, 
it  is  true,  by  cataracts,  but  still  offering  facilities  for  commerce ; 
while  its  tributary,  the  Shire,  gives  access  from  the  sea  to  the  great 
Lake  Nyassa,  with  the  exception  of  about  35  miles  of  rapids  not 
navigable,  as  has  been  recently  proved  by  Mr.  Young  of  the 
Livingstone  search  expedition. 

In  the  returns  of  trade  between  Portugal  and  her  African  set- 
tlements, no  distinction  is  made  between  those  on  the  west  and  east 
coaats ;  indeed  they  are  kept  so  imperfectly  that  I  am  compelled  to 
estimate  them  as  follows,  viz.: — 

£ 

Imports  to  Africa   300,000 

Bxportofrom    „    '- 409,000 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  Portuguese,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
encourages  European  commerce,  both  on  the  island  so  named  and 
on  the  coast  over  which  he  claims  sovereignty,  though  his 
influence  does  not  extend  over  the  heathen  tribes  beyond  the  range 
of  his  forts.  The  rapid  development  of  the  Zanzibar  trade,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  resources  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  confirms  the 
accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  its  ancient  prosperity.  The 
island  is  48  miles  long  by  15  to  30  broad.  In  1861  it  contained 
about  250,000  inhabitants,  and  is  supposed  in  the  three  following 
years,  to  have  increased  to  300,000,  consisting  of  Arabs,  half-castea, 
and  settlers  from  India,  together  with  negro  slaves  from  the  main- 
land ;  the  latter  carry  on  the  cultivation,  while  aU  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hindoos.  In  1884  the  trade  of  Zanzibar  was  reported 
to  consist  of  a  few  imports  from  Arabia,  and  exports  of  gum  and 
ivory  to  Bombay.     In  the  year  ending  April,  1866,  it  was  visited 
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by  sixty- six  square-rigged  vessels  of  all  flags,  amonntiiig  to 
2  i,ooo  tons,  besides  of  Indian,  Persian,  and  Arab  craft  8,ooo  tons  ; 
and,  taking  an  average  of  five  years  ending  1865  the 

£ 

Imports  were  349>56z 

Exports    „      377»8oi 

Of  tbese  the  largest  proportion  is  with  British  India ;  the  Gtermana 
and  Americans  come  next;  the  British  trade  is  however  on  the 
increase. 

Those  resnlts  will  show  what  might  be  done  on  the  coast  with 
settled  government ;  but  the  island  of  Zanzibar  is  an  Arab  settle- 
ment, and  I  have  to  do  only  with  that  portion  of  the  trade  which  is 
derived  from,  the  Ethiopic  races  on  the  mainland.  It  is  the  chief 
mart  for  ivory,  and  Baker  mentions  that  when  he  reached  the 
neighbonrhood  of  the  Nyanza  Lakes,  he  found  the  natives  wearing 
cloth  and  possessed  of  other  goods  which  had  been  passed  along 
from  Zanzibar.  From  the  last  consular  report,  I  find  the  imports 
frpm  the  mainland  to  have  been,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  equal 
to  225,000/.,  exclusive  of  slaves. 

A  considerable  trade  has  been  carried  on  between  Zanzibar  and 
Lagos  in  cowries,  of  which  there  is  here  a  fishery. 

The  Zanzibar  dominions  are  the  only  part  of  Africa  where  the 
slave  trade  is  legal.  There  are  recognised  importations  into  the 
island  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  under  a  system  of 
passes ;  during  the  last  five  years  the  average  number  entered  at 
the  customs  has  been  1 4,000  per  annuTn,  on  which  a  duty  of  $2  per 
head  is  levied.  Adults  are  worth  2 1,  to  7Z.,  boys  and  girls  259.  to 
508.  The  slaves  in  Zanzibar  are  well  treated,  but,  contrary  to 
experience  in  America,  they  do  not  increase.  General  B>igby 
states  that  only  5  out  of  every  100  female  slaves  bear  children; 
this  he  ascribes  not  to  disparity  of  the  sexes,  but  to  their  unwil- 
lingness to  rear  children  which  will  be  sold  as  soon  as  they  grow 
into  sufficient  value.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  of  the  slaves 
annually  imported  are  exported  from  the  island  to  the  eastern 
markets,  but  it  is  thought  not  less  than  6,000.  The  regulations 
alluded  to  are  indeed  but  a  mere  cloak  for  a  traffic  carried  on  by  the 
Arabs  from  places  on  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Mozambique,  to  ports 
in  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  These,  jointly  with  what  are 
brought  from  the  White  Nile  country  and  across  the  Great  Desert 
from  Central  Africa,  furnish  slaves  for  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  Constantinople ;  while  those  carried  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  supply  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  the  countries  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Indus.  The  unhappy  negroes  are  to  be  found  sprinkled  over 
the  country,  from  the  confines  of  Russia  to  Cashmere,  and  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Mediterranean. 

d2 
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The  great  difficulty  we  liave  experienced  in  onr  efforts  to  pnt 
down  the  Mahomedan  slave  trade,  is  dne  to  its  sanction  by  their 
religion.  Slavery  has  existed  among  eastern  races  from  the 
remotest  ages,  and  is  in  some  respects  necessary  to  their  society  as 
constituted.  They  do  not,  therefore,  understand  our  views  ;  hence 
the  chiefe  and  rulers,  even  though  willing,  might  be  unable  to 
suppress  it ;  but  in  fact  they  not  unfrequently  derive  much  profit 
from  the  traffic.  We  have  hitherto  been  restrained  from  puttrug 
it  down  with  a  high  hand,  because  our  policy  in  the  East  is  con- 
sidered involved,  lest  we  should  excite  the  hostility  of  the  countries 
concerned.  But  our  proceedings  on  the  east  coast,  as  yet,  are 
calculated  to  irritate,  rather  than  seriously  interrupt  the  traffic.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  coast  should  be  scoured  by  steam  gun- 
boats, capable  of  following  the  dhows  into  shoal  water,  which  would 
be  less  expensive  than  the  cruisers  at  present  on  the  station ;  while 
some  of  these  latter  could  be  employed  with  advantage  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  so  as  te  intercept  the  traffic  brought  from  the  White  Nile  as  it 
crosses  te  Arabia.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  been  induced  to 
place  a  steamer  on  the  White  Nile  to  check  the  evil ;  and  I  trust 
before  we  have  done  with  Abyssinia^  that  something  may  be 
arranged  to  hinder  the  transit  through  that  country. 

I  come  now  to  the  caravan  trade  by  camels  from  Morocco  and 
Tripoli,  across  the  desert,  which  the  Arabs  and  Moors  carry  on  with 
Central  Africa.  We  know  but  little  of  that  between  Morocco  and 
Timbuctoo,  except  that  the  returns  are  chiefly  in  slaves.  Prom 
Tripoli  the  caravans  pass  by  way  of  Mourzuk  to  Bomon  and 
Soudan — Kuka  and  Kano  being  the  chief  centres  from  whence 
branch  caravans  pass  to  other  places.  We  are  indebted  to  Denham 
and  Clapperton,  Richardson  and  Barth,  for  our  knowledge  of  this 
commerce ;  and  frdler  details  are  expected  in  a  work  by  Dr.  Bohlf, 
now  in  the  press  in  Germany >  The  cost  of  transport  is  about  30^. 
per  ton,  independently  of  duties  and  exactions  on  every  pretext, 
except  where  the  caravan  is  strong  enough  to  bear  down  opposition; 
it  takes  four  months  to  cross  the  desert,  so  that  the  cost  of  goods 
at  Tripoli  is  quadrupled  by  the  tnne  they  reach  Kuka  and  Kano. 
The  returns  are  therefore  chiefly  in  slaves,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  in  valuables,  such  as  gold,  ivory,  ostrich  skins,  and  a 
little  antimony.  Ordinary  articles  of  produce  would  not  bear  the 
cost  of  transport. 

The  return  caravans  frequently  include  over  5,000  slaves ;  large 
numbers  of  whom  die  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fever  on  the  way — 
the  routes  being  actually  marked  by  the  whitening  bones  of  the 
wretehed  beings  who  have  sunk  under  the  fatigues  of  the  journey. 
A  whole  caravan  has  been  known  to  perish  for  want  of  water. 

At  Mourzuk  the  slaves  are  sold,  at  from  zoL  to  252.  per  head, 
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and  from  thence  smnggled  into  Tripoli,  Egypt,  and  the  East.  It 
is  in  vain  that  we  have  treaties  with  the  Tnrkish  and  Egyptian 
Gk>yemments — ^the  officials  connive  at  the  traffic ;  we  have  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  treaties  in  the  case  of  this  inland  slave  trade,  such 
as  we  have  at  sea ;  but  it  happens  we  have  a  more  effectnal  means 
of  extinguishing  it  by  the  readier  access  to  Central  AMca  affi)rded 
by  the  River  Niger,  so  that  we  can  undersell  by  that  channel  those 
engaged  in  the  caravan  trade,  and  bring  down  returns  in  produce 
such  as  can  be  raised  in  abundance.  As  an  example  of  how  this 
will  work,  I  may  mention  that  a  gentleman  having  ascended  the 
Niger  in  a  steamer  direct  from  England,  to  a  point  within  a  few 
days  journey  of  Bedd,  saw  a  caravan  arrive  there  with  European 
goods  from  Tripoli,  part  of  the  goods  being  loaf  sugar  made  at 
Whitechapel !  There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  doubt  that  so  soon  as  the 
Niger  trade  has  been  developed,  the  caravan  trade  from  Tripoli  and 
Morocco  will  be  extinguished,  and  with  it  will  end  the  necessity 
of  carrying  back  returns  in  the  shape  of  human  beings. 

Having  thus  made  the  circuit  of  Ethiopia,  I  summarise  its 
commerce  with  the  civilized  world  in  the  Appendix,  Table  XI. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  with  the  exception  of  ivory  and  gold, 
no  legitimate  commerce  has  yet  been  established  with  Central 
Africa.  Europeans  have  in  fact  as  yet  traded  with  the  natives 
dwelling  on  the  mere  outskirts  of  this  vast  territory,  and  though 
the  trade  on  the  west  coast  has  reached  respectable  dimensions,  it  is 
still  capable  of  being  largely  increased ;  and  as  I  have  shown,  is 
rapidly  increasing.     That  of  the  east  coast  is  well  nigh  neglected. 

The  Arabs  are  the  only  people  who  have  established  a  regular 
communication  with  Central  Africa ;  by  introducing  the  camel  from 
Arabia,  they  were  enabled  to  open  paths  through  the  desert,  which  had 
previously  defied  all  efforts.  By  successive  migrations  they  became 
in  time  tlie  ruling  power,  introducing  the  Mahomedan  religion  and 
Arab  civilization,  the  traces  of  which  latter  can  be  discovered  to  this 
day.  They  founded  kingdoms,  ample  accounts  of  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Arab  writers  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  while  modem  travellers  have  ascertained 
that  these  countries  in  Central  Africa  are  now  inhabited  by  a 
variety  of  races,  some  of  them  red  or  chocolate  colour,  and  differ- 
ing in  shades  of  black.  The  black  tribes  again  range  from  those 
with  high  features,  approaching  the  Caucasian,  to  the  common  Negro. 
Of  aU  these  races  the  Felatahs  are  the  most  warlike,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  have  emerged  from  the  condition  of  a  mere  pastoral 
tribe,  and  to  have  founded  their  powerftd  empire  of  Sokatu,  within 
a  century  frt>m  this  time.  They  are  still  encroaching  on  their 
neighbours. 

With  the  exception  of  some  few  nomadic  tribes,  the  people  for 
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Becurity  live  chiefly  in  large  towns  fortified  by  mnd  walls,  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  ordinary  attacks,  and  round  these  towns  cluster 
agricnltaral  villages.  The  space  within  the  walls  is  nsnally  exten- 
sive, the  honses  are  interspersed  with  cultivated  fields,  and  this 
renders  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  popxdation  with  accuracy ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  many  of  the  towns  contain  as  many  as  50,000  to 
60,000  inhabitants,  though  some  travellers  rate  them  as  high  aa 
100,000. 

In  all  the  towns  markets  are  held  every  two  or  three  days ;  large 
numbers  from  the  neighbouring  villages  attend  them ;  and  although 
their  dealings  would  appear  to  us  trifling,  still  there  is  everywhere 
shown  a  strong  love  of  trade,. 

Cotton  and  indigo  are  cultivated,  and  in  many  towns  there  is  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  noted  for  its  excellent 
quality  and  the  durability  of  its  dye,  which  latter  equals,  if  it  does  not 
excel,  in  quality  anything  done  in  Manchester.  Besides  cloth,  there 
are  manufactures  of  leather,  as  saddlery,  bags,  cushions,  &c.  The 
art  of  smelting  is  understood,  and  in  some  places  gold  chains  and 
ornaments  are  manufactured  with  creditable  taste  and  skill.  The 
trade  of  the  blacksmith  is  everywhere  plied.  At  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
native  copper  ware,  tinned  inside,  rudely  done  no  doubt,  but  proving 
they  possess  that  as  well  as  several  other  useftd  arts. 

Salt  is  a  prime  article  of  commerce ;  it  is  brought  by  caravaai 
from  certain  points  in  the  great  desert,  and  likewise  from  the 
coast. 

Some  of  the  canoes  on  the  Niger,  approaching  the  sea,  are  large 
enough  to  convey  upwards  of  one  hundred  people ;  and  Park  saw 
one  as  high  up  the  river  as  Sego,  carry  four  horses  and  six  or  eight 
men. 

The  medium  of  exchange  differs  in  various  places.  In  Kano  it 
is  cowries;  in  Bomou  cloth;  in  Loggun  iron,  where  indeed,  in 
Denham's  time,  a  kind  of  iron  coinage  was  in  use,  and  Baikie  saw 
the  same  thing  in  1854,  when  he  ascended  the  Tchadda.  In 
general,  in  all  important  transactions,  the  value  is  expressed  in  the 
price  of  a  slave. 

The  religion  of  the  dominant  races  is  Mahomedon.  The  only 
written  character  is  the  Arabic,  and  the  Koran  is,  of  course,  read  in 
all  mosques — ^though  sometimes  the  reader  does  not  understand  a 
word,  and  the  hearers  very  seldom,  if  ever. 

Disputes  are  adjusted  by  palaver,  when  professed  advocates,  who 
can  expound  the  Koran,  conduct  the  cause  of  the  litigants,  often 
with  much  ingenuity.  These  palavers  are,  indeed^  everywhere  a 
marked  feature  of  the  native  races,  as  they  are,  one  and  all«  noted 
for  loquacity. 
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The  proportion  of  slaves  to  free  popidatioii  differs  in  yarions 
conntries.  At  E[axio,  Clapperton  says  the  free  population  was  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  thirty  slares;  other  travellers  estimate  in  other 
places  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  vary  from  two-thirds  to  fonr-fifths. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  the  domestic,  or  bom 
slaves,  who  form  the  bnlk,  and  slaves  who  have  been  purchased  or 
captnred.  The  domestic  slaves  have  certain  well  established  rights, 
only  give  np  a  portion  of  their  time  to  their  masters,  and  cannot  be 
sold  out  of  their  districts  except  for  crime,  adjudged  in  due  form 
by  palaver.  In  short,  it  is  rather  a  mild  form  of  serfdom  than 
slavery. 

All  these  fiicts  bespeak  a  certain  security  of  property  and  in- 
dustry protected,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  civilization.  There  ore, 
however,  no  traces  of  antiquity — ^no  works  of  art— and  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  so  much  of  the  Arab  civilization  should  have  survived,  amid 
the  constant  slave  hunts  and  wars  which  for  three  centuries  have 
prevailed  to  supply  the  demand  for  slaves  for  America.  That 
demand  has  only  now  ceased,  so  that  slaves  are  no  longer  sent 
down  from  these  countries  to  the  coast,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
ripe  for  legitimate  commerce.  To  this  rich  and  populous  region 
there  is  reewiy  access  by  the  River  Niger,  next  in  size  to  the  Nile, 
but  destined  to  play  a  still  more  important  part  in  the  civilization 
of  Africa,  afibrding  as  it  does,  together  with  its  equally  important 
branch,  the  Tchadda,  a  noble  highway  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
continent. 

The  history,  too,  of  the  Niger  is  not  a  little  strange.  The 
sources  of  other  great  rivers  have  frequently  been  the  object  of 
curiosity,  but  the  Niger  alone  has  been  distinguished  by  the  interest 
attaching  to  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Its  existence  was  succes- 
sively known  to  the  Egyptians,  Ghreeks,  Eomans,  and  Arabs,  the 
latter,  indeed,  having  settled  on  its  banks  at  Timbuctoo.  An  enormouB 
body  of  water  was  known  to  flow  eastward  towards  the  great 
desert ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  sands  of  Sahara^  or  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Nile;  and  other  theories  innumerable  were  from  time 
to  time  put  forth,  until  1830,  when  the  problem  was  solved  by 
Bic&krd  Lander,  who,  extending  the  previous  achievements  of  Park, 
followed  its  lower  course  to  the  sea,  and  laid  open  the  long-coveted 
channel  for  commerce  with  Central  Africa. 

The  first  attempt  to  render  Lander's  discovery  available,  was  by 
a  company  formed  in  Liverpool,  which  sent  out  an  expedition  oon- 
sisting  of  two  steamers,  accompanied  by  the  late  Mr.  Macgregor 
Laird,  who  published  an  interesting  account  of  its  proceedings  and 
misfortunes.  Having  entered  the  river  too  late  in  the  season,  the 
steamers  grounded  at  the  confluence  of  the  Biver  Tchadda.  Out  of 
4B  men  9  only  survived,  and  the  capital  of  the  company  was  loit. 
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Mr.  Robert  Jamieeon,  a  mercliant  of  Glasgow,  next  fitted  out  a 
steamer  in  1839.  His  operations  were  commercially  unfavourable ; 
but  they  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Niger  and  ite  delta, 
besides  exploring  the  Rivers  Benin  and  Old  Calabar.  The  loss  of 
life,  though  great,  was  not  so  deplorable  as  on  the  previous 
attempt. 

In  1841  followed  the  well  known  Government  expedition,  which 
cost  the  country  upwards  of  200,000^.,  and  accomplished  absolutely 
nothing.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  foreseen  by  Mr. 
Jamieson  and  Mr.  Laird,  while  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  wrote 
to  Lord  John  Russell  predicting,  with  marvellous  accuracy,  the  mis- 
fortunes which  ensued.  Though  the  sickness  was  general,  the  loss 
of  life  did  not  exceed  53  out  of  a  complement  of  303. 

In  marked  contra-st  with  this  deplorable  &ilure  was  the  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  by  Macgregor  Laird  in  1854,  at  his  own  risk,  but 
partly  assisted  by  Government.  Under  charge  of  Dr.  Baikie  the 
steamer  ascended  the  Tchadda  300  miles  beyond  the  point  previously 
reached,  and  returned  to  Fernando  Po  after  having  been  in  the 
river  118  days  without  the  loss  of  a  mem.  This  gratifying  fact,  so 
different  &om  all  previous  experience,  was  due  to  better  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  the  use  of  quinine  as  a  preventive ;  also  to  the 
plan  of  manning  the  ship  with  blacks,  and  sending  the  smallest 
possible  complement  of  Europeans  to  officer  the  ship  and  work  the 
engines.  By  the  observance  of  these  rules  the  firightful  mortality  has 
been  obviated,  which  previously  was  the  sure  attendant  of  a  river 
expedition. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  expedition  was  ntainly  one  of  explo- 
ration, the  produce  picked  up  in  exchange  for  outward  cargo 
realised  2,000/. 

Encouraged  by  these  resxQts,  Mr.  Laird  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  binding  himself  for  a  small  subsidy 
to  maintain  steam  communication  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries, 
and  to  carry  goods  and  passengers  for  all  who  might  offer.  He 
Airther  embarked  a  considerable  capital  in  trading  stations  at 
various  points  on  the  river. 

In  1857  the  returns  realiBed  about   4*000 

„      *68  owing  to  yarious  drawbacke  thej  were  2,500 

„      '59  they  realised  about  8,000 

In  1860  there  was  no  ascent,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the 
natives  in  the  delta  and  the  absence  of  a  promised  convoy.  This, 
however,. led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  remove  the 
hostility  of  the  people  in  the  river  and  delta  is  to  trade  with  them  at 
proper  intervals,  since  it  was  proved  on  this  occasion  that  their 
hostility  arose,  not  from  the  presence  of  white  men  in  the  river,  but 
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because  the  steamers  gave  them  the  go-bye,  whereas  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  levying  dues  on  all  canoes  passing  np  and  down. 

Unhappily,  while  maturing  these  plans,  Mr.  Laird  died  in  1861, 
and  it  became  my  duty  as  his  executor  to  close  up  these  most 
interesting  operations.  Accordingly  the  steamer  made  its  final 
ascent  in  1861,  and  the  year's  trading  in  the  delta  and  river 
realised  io,ooo/. 

During  the  next  four  years  a  gunboat  was  sent  up  annually  with 
supplies  for  Dr.  Baikie  at  the  confluence,  where  he  held  the  post  of 
agent  for  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment,  a  post  which  has  since  been 
raised  into  a  consulate,  and  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Lyons  McLeod. 

The  Niger  enterprise  has  since  been  taken  up  by  a  Manchester 
company,  unsupported  by  a  subsidy.  In  1865  they  sent  a  steamer 
up  to  the  confluence  with  a  well-tissorted  cargo  and  an  experienced 
agent,  which  resulted,  I  understand,  in  the  most  successful  year's 
trading  yet  attained.  The  operations  of  1866  and  1867  have  not 
transpired,  but  if  not  equally  successfdl  it  has  not  been  due  to  any 
inherent  obstacles,  but  rather  to  the  limited  scale  on  which  they 
have  been  conducted.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  spirited 
operations  of  this  company,  they  have  certainly  made  valuable 
additions  to  our  stock  of  experience. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  present  no  steamer  will  pay  her  expenses  on 
the  river.  The  caravan  trade  haa  to  be  diverted  gradually  from  the 
desert  routes  to  Tripoli  and  Morocco  towards  points  on  the  rivers 
Niger  and  Tchadda.  New  markets  have  to  be  established,  and  new 
industries  have  to  be  created,  to  supply  returns  in  produce,  before 
the  traffic  will  suffice  to  cover  the  heavy  expense  of  steam  naviga- 
tion. Returns  will  be  obtained  in  ivory,  «hea  butter,  indigo,  and 
other  articles  of  produce,  and  already  the  native  traders,  availing 
themselves  of  the  steamers,  have  brought  down  native  cloths  made 
in  the  interior,  tobes,  fine  mats,  and  other  goods,  which  sell  well  on 
the  coast.  But  to  efiect  any  good  in  the  Niger  steam  navigation  is 
indispensable ;  and  to  maintain  this,  a  subsidy  for  five  years  I  con- 
sider would  suffice,  as  by  that  time  it  would  become  self-supporting. 
Whoever  embarks  in  this  enterprise  without  a  subsidy,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  incur  heavy  loss  for  several  years,  merely,  if  successful,  to 
open  the  way  to  others  who  would  be  eager  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
outlay. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  I  urged  on  the  Qovermnent  the 
advantage  of  continuing  the  subsidy  granted  to  the  late  Macgregor 
Laird,  to  whoever  would  carry  out  his  plans,  with  such  amendments 
as  experience  has  since  suggested.  These  were,  to  place  suitable 
steamers  on  the  river  for  a  monthly  service  to  the  confluence  during 
eight  months  of  the  year,  while  it  is  navigable  for  cargo  vessels ; 
to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  native  traders  (educated  blacks 
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from  Sierfa  Leone  and  Liberia)  to  enter  into  the  trade  and  beoome 
a  useM  class  of  middlemen ;  to  employ  them  freely  as  clerks  and 
agents  nnder  European  superintendence ;  to  form  trading  stations 
at  proper  intervals,  and  keep  the  same  stocked  with  goods,  so  as 
to  obviate  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  thns  make  sure  of  the 
ground  as  far  as  the  confluence;  operations  could  subsequently 
have  been  pushed  up  the  Tchadda  in  sea-going  steamers  300  mOes 
above  the  confluence,  or  570  from  the  sea,  and  up  the  Niger 
470  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  rapids  near  Boussa,  beyond  which 
the  Niger  is  again  available  for  transport  through  a  fertile  countiy 
as  far  as  Bammakoo,  a  distance  of  nearly  i,ocx>  miles. 

An  influential  company  offered  to  embark  8o,oooZ.  in  steamers 
and  trading  stations  to  carry  out  these  operations,  stipulating  for  a 
subsidy  of  6,oooZ.  per  annum  for  five  years,  which  they  considered 
would  be  equivalent  to  sharing  the  loss  on  the  first  two  or  three 
years  equally  between  the  (xovemment  and  the  company.  I  regret 
to  say,  that  although  this  offer  was  approved  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  recommended  for  adoption  by  Lord  Russell  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  which  department  the  matter  originated — ^the  scheme  was 
vetoed  at  the  Treasury. 

I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  Niger 
enterprises,  because  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  that  majestio  river,  as  the  only  available  highway  to  the  Maho- 
medan  countries  of  the  Soudan — ^populous,  productive,  and  semi- 
civilized — ^the  key  to  the  regeneration  of  Africa. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
success  which  has  at  length  crowned  our  efforts  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  on  the  west  coast,  may  not  lead  to  a  premature 
withdrawal  of  the  squadron  and  the  relaxation  of  our  vigilance — 
but  rather  that  the  same  system  may  be  extended  to  the  east  coast, 
so  that  a  flourishing  trade  may  be  established  there  as  it  has  been 
on  the  west — ^that  we  may  press  for  more  stringent  treaties  with 
Persia  and  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Muscat,  so  that  the  sea-borne  slave 
trade  may  be  stamped  out  wheresoever  it  may  be  found — and  that 
although  we  cannot  directly  reach  the  inland  slave  trade  it  may 
be  as  effectually  extinguished  by  the  encouragement  of  steam 
navigation  on  tibe  Niger.  By  these  means  it  may  be  that  the 
gloom  which  has  for  long  ages  settled  upon  this  great  continent, 
will,  in  our  time,  be  lifted  up,  and  the  dawn  of  commerce,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity  be  hailed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Africa. 
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I. — Return  of  the  Number  of  Slave*  Exported  from  the  Weit  Coast 
of  Afriaa  since  1848. 


Year. 

Imported 

into 

Bnuil. 

Imported 
into  Cuba. 

Imported 

into  Portugneae 

Coloniea. 

Captured  by 

Her  M^Jesty'i 

Groitera. 

Total 
Exported. 

1848 ... 

'49 ... 

•50... 

•51 ... 

'52 .... 
.'53... 

»54.. 

*55  .... 

*56.... 
'57.... 
♦58... 
'59 ... 
'60  .. 
'61  .. 
'62 .... 
'63 .... 
'64.... 

60,000 
54,061 
22,856 

3,287 
800 

None 

>} 
90 

*^                   A" 

Nodaves 

imported 

>     ninne     • 

the  year 

1855 

No  return 
8,700 
3,100 
6,000 
7,924 
2,500 
11,400 
6,408 

7,304 
10,436 
16,992 
30,473 
24,806 
23,964 
11,254 
7,507 
6,807 

900 

561 

16 

5.972 

4.674 
6,650 
1,020 

237 
None 

ft 
90 

None 

1408 

33 

988 

2»655 
3,238 
1,989 
M25 
3^7 

65,972 

67,435 

32,606 

9,307 

8.961 

2,500 

11,400 

6,588 

7,304 
11,844 
17,025 
31,461 
27,560 
28,102 
13,804 
8,947 
7,124 

141,094 

184,664 

1,477 

30,696 

357,930 

II. — Imports  and  Exports  of  the  British  Possessions  on  the  West  Coast 
of  AfricOy  induding  Bullion  and  Specie, 

[OOO'B  omitted.]  


Siena  Leone. 

OambU. 

Gold  Coast. 

Lagos. 

Tear. 

Importa 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

ExporU 

Imports 

Exports 

into. 

from. 

into. 

from. 

into. 

from. 

into. 

from. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1855... 

116, 

170, 

126, 

216, 

149, 

Hh 

— 

— 

'66.. 

163, 

180, 

109, 

176, 

106, 

121, 

— 

— 

'57... 

172, 

289, 

119, 

202, 

118. 

124. 

— 

— 

'68... 

140. 

225» 

119, 

227, 

122, 

«54. 

— 

— 

'59... 

170, 

H7i 

76, 

lie, 

115, 

118, 

— 

— 

I860.... 

173, 

304. 

73, 

109, 

112, 

no. 

_ 



'61.... 

168, 

213» 

109, 

»37, 

168, 

146, 

— 

— 

'62... 

144, 

269, 

100, 

»54, 

146, 

102, 

78, 

62, 

'63... 

209, 

296, 

176, 

"42, 

77, 

54, 

171. 

158, 

'64... 

190, 

202, 

105, 

132, 

— 

121. 

167, 

1866.... 

_^ 

__ 

129, 

139, 





114, 

176, 

'66.. 

— 

— ^ 

"— 

— 

"~- 

221, 

263. 
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SIEBBA    LEONE. 

III. — Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  Exported  in  each  of  the  Ten  Fears 

from  1855  to  1864. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


1855. 

1866. 

1867. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

Beniiseed 

£ 

6, 

7, 

5, 

7. 

28, 

12, 
1, 

46, 

26, 
82, 

£ 

5» 
6, 
7, 

35» 

62, 
lO, 
23» 

£ 

6, 

7. 

6. 
16, 
26, 
34, 

8, 

77. 

27, 
88, 

£ 

1 

8 

9 

14, 
40, 

h 

46, 

4i» 

53, 

£ 
3, 

8, 

7, 

8, 

25, 

47, 

2, 

46, 

19, 
83, 

£ 

7, 

8, 

5. 

44, 

34, 

33, 

3, 

60, 

»3, 
97, 

£ 
2, 
2, 
7, 
6, 

17, 

23, 
1. 

61, 

6, 

86, 

£ 

3. 
2, 
9, 
5, 
^9, 
26, 

2, 

5a, 

>5, 
"5, 

£ 
4, 
1, 

15, 
4, 

35, 

38, 
1, 

82, 

2, 
114, 

£ 
4, 

Camwood 

16, 

^d   

Ground  nuts 

Hides 

33. 
27, 

lyoiy 

Palm    oil    andl 

kernels  

TimbA*' r 

32, 

Miscellaneous  ... 

90, 

Total 

170, 

i8o, 

288, 

"5, 

247, 

304, 

218, 

268, 

296, 

202, 

GAMBIA. 

IV. — Valtte  of  the  Principal  Articles  Exported  in  each  Year  from 

1855  to  1864. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


1856. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

Ground  nuts 

Hides    

£ 
150, 
23, 
25, 
18, 

£ 

130, 

9, 

21, 

16, 

£ 

163, 

12, 

9, 

17, 

£ 
189, 

^4, 

16, 

8, 

£ 

69, 

17, 

12, 

12, 

£ 

80, 
9, 
8, 

12, 

£ 
101, 
11, 
12, 
13, 

£ 

134, 
8, 
6, 
6, 

£ 

103, 

16, 

9, 

13, 

£ 

79. 
»5, 
II, 

Wax  

Miscellaneous  .... 

17, 

Total 

216, 

176, 

201, 

227, 

110, 

109, 

137, 

154, 

141, 

I3i. 

Note. — Gambia  trade  since  1859  affected  by  internal  wars. 

GOLD  COAST. 

V. — Valtte  of  the  Principal  Articles  Exported  in  each  of  the  Ten  Years 

from  1865  to  1864. 

[00*8  omitted.] 


1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

is(;u 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

Gold  dust 

Gum       ....T,TT....-T-- 

£ 

33,1 

1,7 

1,0 

4 

80,0 

24,6 

£ 

59,3 

4 

2,0 

54,5 
4,8 

£ 

69,0 
1,3 
1,5 
No 

50,4 
2.2 

£ 
96,1 

4 

2,0 

retur 

55,4 

2 

£ 
73,5 

1,0 

2,9 
n 
38,4 

2,7 

£ 

71,2 
1,6 
2,8 

2,9 
26,6 

5,3 

£ 

86,4 
2,3 
1,0 
3,2 

52,4 
1,5 

£ 

7,8 
2,7 
1,3 
2,2 

85,9 
2,2 

£ 

27,0 

9 

1,6 

1,1 

22,6 

6 

No 
returns 

Ivory 

later 

Monkej  skins 
Palm  oil    

tban 
1863 

Totel .... 

140,7 

121,0 

124,4 

154,1 

118,5 

110,4 

145,8 

102,1 

53,7 

— 

Note. — Trade  of  Gold  Coast  with  Ashantee  stopped  in  1863  by  war. 
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LAGOS. 

VL — Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  Exported  in  each  of  the  Five  Tears 
frwn  1862  to  1866. 


1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Cotton  ftnd  oottoii  dotb. 

£ 
1,451 

61 

60,069 
851 

£ 

M75 

i,zo8 

I4>474 
138,250 

2.934 

£ 
16,148 

612 

6,444 

123,107 

19,882 

£ 

10,600 

1,300 

11,300 

104,500 

48,000 

£ 
24,600 

Ivory - 

Kut  oil  

8,200 
10,600 

Palm  oil  Mid  Jfemel«   ,, -- , 

204,910 

19,40P 

Total 

61,932 

158,34^ 

166,098 

175.700 

262,710 

VIL — Exports  from  Liberia  in  1864 
[00*8  omitted.] 


Deacription. 


To 
United 
States. 


To 

United 

Kingdom. 


To 
Hamburg. 


To 
Holland. 


To  Sierra 
Leone. 


Total. 


Palm  oil 

Camwood    

Sugar  

Syrup  and  molasBoa 

Palm  kemeU 

Hides 

Country  cloths  

Coffee 

Lumber  

Ivoiy 

Cotton 

Bice 


86,3 
1,3 
9,9 
1,6 


2,8 

6 
8 


23,6 

1 

2,1 

4 

3 

6 

4 

1 


0 

70,6 

8,9 
4 

9,2 


S 

1,4 


2,6 

1 
2 

2,7 


0 

13^,6 

5i3 
14.8 

9,7 

I 

3.J 
2,9 

2 

1,3 
3 

X 


Total 


2,4 


27,6 


84,7 


7,1 


172,6 


Note. — ^Total  imports  j^i 62,930. 
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YIIL—Reffistered  Tonnoffe  of  Vestds  fnm  Oil  Rivers  into  LiverpooL 

[000*1  omitted  from  total  oolnmo  only.] 


Yew. 


Bonoy 

and 
New  Calabar. 


Old 

Calabar. 


Cameroons. 


Benin. 


TotaL 


1839.. 


1840.. 
'41... 
'42.. 
'48... 
'44... 


1846. 
'46.. 
•47.. 
•48. 
'49.. 


1850... 
'61.. 
'52... 
'53... 
'64... 


1855.. 
'66.. 
'57.. 
'68.. 
'59.. 

I860.. 
'61.. 
'62,. 
'63.. 
'64.. 

1866.. 


Arerage  14  years  1 
to  1862  inclunye  j 

Ayerage  14  yean, 
1868  to  1866  ' 
dasiye. 


9,867 

8,089 
11,198 
9,830 
9,482 
8,620 

11,711 
8,670 
9,002 
9,274 

10,753 

9,084 
16,195 
11,858 
18,448 
15,192 

20,000 
19,588 
18,793 
16,740 
11,561 

16,076 
18,824 
16,830 
18,658 
12,792 

14,676 
9,019 

10,219 


14,728 


a,i24 

88o 
4.073 
3.698 
3*903 
3.500 

3.777 
5.405 
4.509 
2.445 

4.093 
3.090 
3.673 
4.613 
5.218 

3.320 
2,867 
6,679 
2,167 
4.456 

4.520 

3,395 
2,776 

1.449 
1,288 

4,i»i 
>»555 

3,545 


3.459 


772 

1,442 
1,114 
1,667 
1,179 
2,876 

2,525 
2,695 
1,826 
1,691 
1,888 

1,656 
1,788 
1,562 
1,269 
1,439 

2,474 
1,439 
2,627 
1,539 
2,187 

1,918 
1,916 
2,168 
1,610 
1,218 

671 
1,891 

1,684 


1,740 


728 

1,031 
1,198 
1,197 
1,049 
1,318 

z,o66 
1,030 

».995 
1,015 
',345 

845 
1,106 

1,352 

906 

1,621 

2,642 
2,238 
1,878 
2,418 
1,324 

3.224 

1.643 
1,641 

3,716 

2,531 

3,055 
3,636 

1,234 


2,320 


618 

1,088 
1,090 
1,528 
1,526 
2,019 

986 
1,762 
1,550 
1,466 
2,281 

2,026 
2,210 
3,821 
2,637 
2,747 


2,460 
3,426 
2,607 
1,894 

2,529 
2,489 

1,240 
2,487 


'3, 


18, 
16, 
16, 
16, 

22, 

i7» 
19, 
18, 
18, 

17, 
24, 
'9, 
22, 
26, 

30,t 

28, 

29, 

25. 

22, 

28, 
23, 

27» 
23f 

20, 
25. 

>9» 
18, 


25> 


*  The  lowest  amount  is  in  1840,  1 1,392. 

t    „    highest  „  '66,  30,462. 

Note. — The  eargoes  oonsist  principally  of  palm  oil,  together  with  small 
qnantltifis  of  iyoiy,  gam,  ebony,  bar,  and  camwood,  and  of  late  years  pahn 
kernels. 
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IX.'—Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 

[000*1  omitted.] 


BealValae 

RealYalne 

Gold  and  Silver 

Gold  end  SUver 

Tmt. 

of  ImporU  to 
United 

of  Exports  from 
United 

Ifory. 

Imported  io 

Exported  from 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 
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2, 
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2, 
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1, 
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1 
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1, 
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1, 
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1,603, 
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1. 
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1,360, 
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2, 
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2, 
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Note. — ATerage  of  irory  for  ten  years,  firom  1830  to  1840,  2,i540wt. 

'57  „     '66,  1,672    „ 


X. — Palm  Oil  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  since  the  Year  1790. 
[Tons  in  this  table  given  in  round  numbere.]  


Year. 

Tbni. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tont. 

1790 

'91 

'92 

'98 

•94 

1796 

'96 

•97 

'98 

'99 

1800 

'01 

'02 

'03 

'04 

1806 

'06 ...:... 

'07 

'08 

•09 

1810 ... 

'11 

'12 

'18 

'14 

'16 

100 
200 
200 
200 
100 

100 
Beoords  burnt 
100 
200 
200 

200 
200 
400 
500 
300 

200 
400 
100 
500 
700 

1,300 
1,200 
600 
Beoords  burnt 
1,000 
2,000 

1816  

'17  

'18  

'19  .: 

'20  

1821  

'22  

'23  

'24  

'26  

1826  

'27  

'28  -. 

'29  

'30  

1831  

'32  

'83     

'34  

'86  

1836  

'37  

'38  

'39  

'40  

'41  

1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
3,700 
800 

5,100 
3.100 
3.300 
3.700 
4.300 

5.000 
4,800 
6,300 
9,000 
10,700 

8,100 
10,900 
13.300 
13.500 
12,900 

13.900 
11,100 
14,000 
17,200 
15,800 
19,900 

1842  

'43  

'44  

1845  

'46  

'47  

'48  

'49  

1850  

'51  

'52  

'53  

'54 

1855  

'56  

'57  

'58  

'69  

1860  

'61  

'62  

'68  

'64  

1865  

'66 

21,000 
20,400 
20,700 

25,000 
18,300 
23,800 
25.500 
24*700 

22400 

30400 
26,200 
31,800 
37,6qo 

40.500 
39,300 
42,700 
38,700 
32,900 

39,200 
35.700 
42,100 
38,700 
32.800 

39.700 
39,200 
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XI. — Summart^  of  the  Trade  with  the  Coloured  Races  of  Africa^ 
inoluding  Bullion  and  Specie, 

[Sam*  in  thii  table  giTen  in  roand  nambera.] 


Imports 
into  Africa. 

Exports 
from  Africa. 

Memoranda. 

United  Kingdom   

France 

"RftloiTiTn  ............„„,„„„. 

£ 

1,873,000 

767,000 

8,000 

4,000 

800,000* 

81,000 

76,000* 

879,000 

66,000 

166,000 

130,000* 

60,000* 
150,000* 

£ 

1,957,000 

1,053,000 

15,000 

z,ooo 

409,000 
93,000 
79,000 

486,000 
30,000 

Z27,000 

180,000* 

75,000 
71,000 

Average  of  3  years  ended  1866 
4          „             '64 

Spain  

4          „             '63 

Portuffal 

2          ..             '64 

Holland 

Germany 

United  States 

„         8          „             '68 
„         8          „             '64 

Year  1861. 

/ 
'Braiil  

Average  of  8  years  ended  186* 
3          „             '66 

Eaat  Indies 

Gape  GK>od  Hope  and  1 

•B'gyP"  ••••• 

Estimate. 

r  Ivory  to  United  Kingdom  and 
1,     France,  average  of  6  years. 

Barbarv  States   

Misoellaneous  (say)  .... 

3,580,000 
100,000* 

4,687,000 
100,000* 

3,630-,000 

4,787,000 

*  Items  which  have  been  estimated. 


XLI.—Note  Omitted  from  the  Teat,  p.  28. 

Already,  as  often  as  the  educated  native  traders  have  had  opportuiities,  they 
have  shown  great  eagerness  to  cany  small  adventores  up  the  Niger,  and  have 
even  endeavoured  to  form  among  themselves  a  company,  with  a  capital  of  15,000^., 
for  steam  navigation  in  that  river. 
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Analysis  of  the  Report  upon  the  State  of  the  Empire  of  Prancs, 
presents  to  the  Senate  cmd  Legislative  Body,  February,  1867. 
By  Colonel  W.  H.  Sykbs,  M.P.,  F.KS. 

[Expose  de  la  Situation  de  l'Empire,  presents  au  S^nat  et  a/» 
Corps  LIgislatiye,  Fevrier,  1867.] 

[Read  before  Section  F,  British  Association,  at  Dundee,  September,  1867.] 

8ta>te  of  the  Interior. — 'The  report  opens  with  aii  assnraiice  that  not- 
withstanding the  effects  of  the  American  war,  the  mann£actnring 
indnstries  bore  patiently  and  without  much  suffering  the  occasioiuJ 
suspension  of  labour. 

In  1865  a  law  permitted  the  union  of  workmen  for  the  con- 
sideration of  their  commercial  and  industrial  interests,  provided 
politics  were  rigidly  excluded ;  and  the  results  in  1866  showed  that 
the  emperor's  liberal  views  had  acted  favourably. 

Inundations. — There  were  inundations  in  twenty-six  departments 
of  France  during  1866,  and  3,777,918  frs.  were  distributed  in  aid 
of  the  sufferers. 

Mimicvpcd  Flections. — Since  the  general  elections  in  1865,  at  the 
termination  of  the  quinquennial  period,  49351  vacancies  have  occur-, 
red  by  deaths  or  resignations,  amongst  the  mayors  and  their 
deputies ;  and  the  Government  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge,  had,  as  far 
fus  possible,  filled  them  up  from  members  of  the  municipal  councils,, 
only  123  were  appointed  from  other  sources,  fourteen  mayors  being 
named  by  the  emperor.  Owing  to  certain  regretable  confiicts 
which  took  place  in  the  last  elections,  it  was  necessary  to  dissolve 
twenty-five  municipal  councils. 

Five  vacancies  in  the  legislative  body  occurred  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  electoral  colleges  of  departments  were  convoked  and 
filled  up  the  vacancies,  except  the  College  of  Vervins. 

Fiibli^i  Safety. — In  the  cantonal  police  reductions  are  being  made 
with  a  view  to  economy,  and  they  will  be  continued  as  far  as  com- 
patible with  serious  interests. 

Printing  cmd  Libraries  have  remained  nearly  stationary,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  number  and  cheapness  of  journals  have  inter- 
fered with  the  production  of  books ;  nevertheless  in  some  depart- 
ments new  libraries  have  been  opened ;  but  the  illustrated  papers, 
lithographs,  photographs,  and  designs  have  increased  to  an  impor- 
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taut  extent,  rismg  to  thirty-fire  millions  of  impressions,  and  in  the 
interests  of  public  morality  it  has  been  necessary  to  look  well  after 
them. 

Frees, — ^The  number  of  political  journals  on  the  1st  Jannary, 
1866,  was  330,  of  which  63  were  printed  in  Paris,  and  267  in  the 
departments.  On  the  1st  January,  1867,  the  number  was  336,  of 
which  number  64  were  printed  in  Paris,  and  272  in  the  departments. 
On  the  1st  January,  1866,  the  new  political  papers  were  1,307, 
of  which  703  were  printed  in  Paris,  and  604  in  the  departments. 
On  the  Ist  January,  1867,  the  number  was  1,435,  *-^-»  710  for  Paris 
and  725  for  the  departments.  In  1866  the  Government  authorised 
the  establishment  of  six  political  journals,  one  in  Paris  and  five  in 
the  provinces. 

In  1866  sixteen  *'  warnings "  were  given,  seven  in  Paris  and 
nine  in  the  provinces,  ending  in  the  suppression  of  one  weekly 
paper.  In  the  provinces  no  weekly  paper  had  been  suspended  or 
suppressed.  During  the  same  period  there  had  been  thirty-two 
judicial  condemnations.  The  colporteurs  had  presented  1,578  works 
to  be  allowed  to  circulate,  of  which  1,423  were  sanctioned  and 
155  interdicted. 

PoptUaOon. — Notwithstanding  epdemics,  whidi  prevailed  very 
generally  in  France,  the  population  has  been  gradually  increasing 
during  the  quinquennial  period  ;  in  1866  the  census  gave  38,067,094 
souls,  exclusive  of  the  troops  of  the  army  and  navy  abroad ;  in 
1861  the  number  was  37,386,161  (rectified  by  the  decree  of  17th 
January,  1863),  the  increase  therefore  was  680,933.  In  fifty-eight 
departments  there  was  an  augmentation,  and  in  thirty-one  a  dimi- 
nution, more  or  less.  The  disposition  in  the  rural  population  to 
become  urban  is  not  marked. 

Benevolent  EstdblishmeTUs.  —  These  establishments  are  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  empress  by  the  decree  of  8th  August, 
1865,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  just  published  an  account 
of  the  origin,  organisation,  receipts  and  disbursements  of  all  these 
institutions.  The  hospital  for  the  blind  has  granted  this  year  200 
new  pensions  of  100  frs.  each  to  blind  at  their  houses.  The  total 
number  of  blind  pensioners  out  of  doors  is  1,400,  besides  300  in  the 
hospital. 

Aeyhms  for  Convalescents, — In  1866  in  the  establishment  at 
Yesinet,  4,844  females  have  been  received,  and  at  the  establishment 
at  Yincennes,  10,489  workmen.  The  empress  is  also  now  opening 
a  similar  asylum  for  convalescent  workmen  at  Lyons. 

Deaf  cmd  Drnnh, — ^The  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Paris  has 
long  been  celebrated,  and  one  of  its  objects  is,  by  means  of  lectures, 
to  extend  a  knowledge  of  Ihe  best  means  of  instruction,  and  gentle- 
men, whether  Frenchmen  or  foreigners,  are  invited  to  undertake 
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the  office.  Tlie  imperial  establishments  at  Bordeanz  and  Chambery 
are  flottriBhiiig.  Besides  the  imperial  schools,  there  are  fifty-one 
public  and  private  deaf  and  dumb  schools,  with  2,000  pnpils. 

Blind. — ^At  the  institations  for  tlie  blind,  the  ctdtiyation  of  music 
has  been  carried  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  many  have  acquired 
such  proficiency  as  to  obtain  a  Incrative  livelihood  by  it. 

IHsp&nsaries,  —  Dispensaries  for  the  grataitons  dispensing  of 
medicines  and  advice  to  the  poor,  exist  in  forty-three  departments. 
The  cost  in  1866  was  1,1 56,975  frs.,  made  up  of  Government,  depart- 
mental, and  comnmnal  subventions  and  private  subscriptions; 
766,037  poor  were  upon  the  lists,  and  613,617  visits  were  paid  to 
224,928  poor  persons  at  their  homes. 

Lunatics, — The  establishments  are  numerous,  and  at  Lyons  a  new 
asylum  for  1,200  of  the  afflicted  has  been  built  outside  the  walls. 

Mendicity, — ^Is  legally  interdicted  in  fifty-six  departments,  but  in 
the  department  of  the  Haute  Yienne,  a  poorhouse  has  been  raisect 
by  private  subscription  by  way  of  trial. 

Hospices  cmd  Hospitals  are  very  numerous. 

Mutucbi  Aid  Societies, — In  December,  1866,  they  amounted  to 
5,581,  and  the  number  of  members  was  700,000,  with  a  capital  of 
39,830,673  frs.  The  honorary  members  exceeded  100,000.  With  a 
view  to  encourage  the  formation  of  these  institutions,  the  emperor 
gave  a  subvention  of  64,350  frs.,  to  assist  in  discharging  preliminary 
expenses ;  and  further  to  encourage  zeal, — ^two  crosses  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  28  gold  medals,  89  silver  medals,  and  31  "honourable 
"  mentions  "  were  distributed  amongst  mutual  aid  societies. 

Prisons  and  Penitentiary  Establishments, — ^At  Melun,  Clairvaux, 
and  Clermont  prisons,  called  "  maisons  centrales,"  are  established 
for  criminals  who  have  committed  a  first  offence,  and  the  youthftil 
are  separated  from  others ;  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  engage  the 
young  in  agricultural  labours,  and  about  16,000  are  so  occupied  in 
different  places.  The  places  in  which  they  are  confined  are  called 
maisons  centrales;  but  some  of  them  have  been  discontinued  on 
account  of  the  disproportionate  expense,  and  at  the  end  of  1866  the 
number  of  criminals  employed  in  agricnlture  had  fallen  to  15,300. 
In  Corsica  the  houses  of  detentionwere  capable  of  containing  19,3359  . 
but  the  actual  number  of  occupants  did  not  reach  4,000.  In  ten  of 
these  penitentiaries  libraries  have  been  established. 

Culprit  Children, — ^Arrangements  are  made  for  the  detention  and 
care  of  culprit  children,  and  when  it  is  thought  right  to  liberate 
them  they  are  placed  with  those  farmers  who  will  take  them. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  solitary  confinement  in  cells  of  about 
17,800  individuals. 

Telegraphic  System, — The  telegraphic  system  throughout  the 
country  is  looked  to  with  great  solicitude,  particnlat'ly  its  introduc- 
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tion  into  the  cantons,  in  whicli  above  two  hundred  new  stations  have 
been  opened  in  the  last  year,  and  the  people  eagerly  take  advantage 
of  them.  Hnghes's  system  is  adopted.  On  the  1st  December, 
1866,  the  total  nnmber  of  telegraphic  ofiBices  was  2,091.  In  snch 
offices  as  are  not  pressed  by  correspondence  an  officer  of  the 
State  is  dispensed  with,  and  old  soldiers,  &c.^  their  wives,  widows, 
and  children  are  placed,  and  in  1866  there  were  128  offices  in 
which  snch  iadividnals  were  employed.  In  ten  months  of  1865 
2,061,457  messages  were  sent,  1,748,871  in  the  interior,  producing 
3,458,704  frs.  15  cents,  and  312,586  international,  producing 
2,410,578  firs.  60  cents ;  but  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1866, 
the  number  of  messages  rose  to  2,367,991 ;  for  the  interior 
19972957^9  producing  4,534,144  frs.  38  cents,  and  international 
395,400,  producing  1,937,742  frs.  26  cents,  so  that  the  increase  in 
interior  messages  had  been  12*78  per  cent.,  and  in  the  international 
26*82  per  cent. 

DepartTnental  Admmisiration. — Previous  to  18th  July,  1866,  the 
exercise  of  the  central  power  in  matters  which  were  purely  local 
occasioned  great  dissatis^tion,  and  it  was  deemed  politic  to 
moderate  the  use  of  this  power,  whence  the  law  of  the  18th  July, 
which  gave  extended  powers  to  the  conseils-general,  reserving  to 
the  Government,  however,  a  power  of  veto  in  certain  cases,  and  this 
veto  was  only  exercised  in  three  cases  in  1866.  Departmental 
roads,  village  communications  (service  vicinal),  the  lunatic  poor, 
vagrant  children,  prisons,  public  works,  to  levy  taxes  and  borrow 
money,  are  part  of  the  functions  of  the  conseils-general.  The 
relaxation  of  the  central  power  has  gone  to  that  extent,  and  very 
shortly  a  conununal  law  wiQ  put  the  seal  to  the  work  of  "  decen- 
"  tralization." 

Departmental  Records. — Seven  volumes  of  catalogues  of  depart- 
mental records  have  been  added  in  1866,  comprising  an  account  of 
documents  of  the  years  768,  819,  980,  1064,  Ac.,  &c.,  emanating 
from  the  kings  Pepin-le-Bref,  Charlemagne,  Louis-le-Debonnaire, 
emperors,  popes,  Ac. 

Oomrmmal  Administrations. — In  1865  the  sum  of  30,134,500  frs. 
was  borrowed  for  communal  purposes  ;  but  in  1866  the  loans  were 
reduced  to  22,82  5,039  frs.  The  half  of  these  loans  was  for  a  sinking 
fund,  by  which  they  would  be  extinguished  in  Hmited  periods,  and 
to  pay  interest,  and  the  other  half  was  devoted  to  building  churches, 
lyceums,  schools,  markets,  abattoirs,  &c.  Altogether  there  were 
thirty-four  loans  extant. 

Roads. — Great  attention  is  paid  to  country  roads  on  account 
of  agriculture,  and  to  road  communication  generally.  The  funds 
available  for  roads  generally  in  France,  in  1865,  amounted  to 
12 1,763,410  frs.  77  cents.     The  distribution  of  this  sum  is  given  in 
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detail  in  the  report.  On  tlie  Ist  January,  1866,  the  nmnber  of 
great  roads  of  commnnication  were  3,900;  of  high  or  postal  roads 
6,896  ;  and  of  conntry  roads  (chemins  vicinanx)  203,583. 

We  next  come  to  the  report  to  the  emperor  of  the  financial 
condition  of  1865,  carried  through  1866  to  ^e  rectification  of  the 
budget  for  1867.  The  estimates  for  1865  were  thrown  into  con- 
fosion  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  contributions  from  Mexico  to  the 
extent  of  eight  millions  of  francs. 

In  1866  the  grave  affiurs  in  Germany  threatening  France  being 
inyolved  in  war,  occasioned  great  disquietudes;  and  though  the 
rapid  termination  of  the  war  in  Germany  prevented  great  expense, 
yet  there  was  an  increase  of  disbursements,  happily  met  by  an 
increase  of  revenue.  Ten  millions  were  allotted  to  the  army,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  army  in  wages  exceeded  by  six  millions  the  estimate ; 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Finance  Minister  showed  an  excess  of 
8,800,000  frs.,  chiefly  for  Mexican  objects.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  required  300,000  frs.  to  relieve  the  distressed  workpeople 
of  Lyons.  The  amount  due  from  the  Mexican  Gk)vemment  of 
7,500,000  frs.  has  not  been  paid.  The  money  for  the  sale  of  pine 
woods  in  the  sand-hill  districts  for  two  millions,  and  the  sale  of 
lands  at  Havre  valued  at  3,800,000^  has  been  only  partially  realised, 
and  there  has  been  a  short-coming  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  in 
other  branches  of  revenue ;  but,  thanks  to  commercial  development, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  above  30  millions  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1866,  and  the  increase,  as  compared  with  1865,  will  not 
be  less  than  45  millions.  The  receipts  and  disbursements,  therefore, 
of  1866  would  be  in  equilibrium.  The  freedom  from  commercial 
panic,  the  reasonable  rate  for  money,  and  the  {active  continuance  of 
public  works  to  the  extent  of  12  millions,  have  enabled  public  credit 
to  be  maintained  with  firmness. 

The  floating  debt,  however,  which  had  been  792  millions  in 
1865,  rose  in  1866  to  888  millions ;  but  the  balance  in  the  treasury 
had  risen  from  97  millions  in  1865,  to  2 1 5  millions  in  1866. 

Ba/nk  of  Frcmce, — The  inquiry  into  the  aflairs  of  the  Bank  of 
France  resulted  brilliantly,  and  satisfied  the  public  that  the 
monetary  affairs  of  France  were  on  a  solid  footing  and  offered  every 
securiiy,  and  that  the  monetary  system  of  circulation  was  quite 
satisfactory. 

BecHficaHovs  of  ths  Budget  of  1867. — ^The  indirect  receipts  in- 
creased, in  1866,  to  the  extent  of  45  millions  even  under  some 
unfiekvourable  circumstances,  and  it  is  fair  to  calculate  that  the 
increase  in  1867  will  be  90  millions.  The  direct  taxes  will  produce 
about  24  millions.  The  increase  in  the  military  department  will 
be  about  47  millions,  and  in  the  navy,  chiefly  by  the  increased  price 
of  provisions,  giving  new  rifles  to  the  troops  and  new  cannon  to  the 
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nayy,  22  millionB  will  be  required ;  for  the  Minister  of  Agricoltnre, 
12  millions, — ^for  the  damage  bj  the  inundations,  8^  millions  to 
augment  the  grant  for  public  works,  and  i\  millions  for  the  Palace 
of  the  Universal  Exposition.  Other  grants  are  made,  for  publio 
instruction  one  million ;  the  household  of  the  emperor  one  million ; 
and  other  grants ;  leaving  a  balance  of  increased  revenue  of 
i^  millions,  which  are  apportioned  to  various  departments.  Thus, 
the  budget  of  1867,  in  regard  to  receipts  and  disbursements,  will  be 
placed  in  equilibrium,  and  there  will  not  be  any  necessity  for  new 
taxes  or  having  recourse  to  borrowing. 

Estimate  for  1868.  —  The  expenditure  for  1868  is  estimated 
at  1, 548,66 {,223  frs.  (61,946,601/.)  Debt,  public,  and  grants, 
J  12,974,963;  ministerial  departments  790,505,636;  collecting 
taxes  and  revenues  232,843,124;  re-embursements,  &c.,  Ac., 
12,341,400.  The  expenditure  of  1867  is  put  at  1,523  millions; 
an  increase,  therefore,  of  25  millions,  of  which  nine  millions  is 
an  increase  of  interest  upon  the  floating  debt.  The  rest  is  for 
departmental  organisation,  Algeria,  for  native  troops,  Ac.,  &c. 

The  receipts  are  estimated  at  1,669  bullions  (66,000,000/.),  an 
excess  of  52  millions  over  1867. 

Smhi/ng  Fund. — The  sinking  fond  would  remain  as  for  1866. 
"So  alterations  are  contemplated,  nor  extraordinary  felling  of 
timber. 

Exircurrdinary  Budget, — The  deficit  for  eidraordinaries,  12 1 
millions,  is  to  be  met  by  one  million  of  indemnity  from  Cochin 
China,  2\  miUions  extra  produce  of  forests,  1^  million  from 
re-coinage,  16,666,000  the  third  annuity  from  the  Algerian  society, 
and  the  total  receipts  will  be  143  millions.  The  favourable  state  of 
the  finances  in  1868,  M.  Achilles  Fould  hopes,  will  enable  the 
emperor  to  carry  out  his  wishes  for  a  diminution  in  taxation, 
augmentation  for  public  instruction,  and  for  works  of  public  utility. 

^Admmistrative  OrgamdacUion,  The  Fvhlio  Debt — The  efforts  made 
in  1862  for  the  more  equable  diffusion  oi  the  debt  by  increasing  the 
number  of  fund  holders  in  the  departments,  has  been  successful  to 
the  extent  of  9^  per  cent.,  and  there  are  44,000  persons  holding 
six  millions  of  dividends,  now  exclusively  in  the  departments. 

Public  Servamis. — The  cost  of  salaries  of  public  servants  remains 
about  the  same  as  in  1865,  in  which  year,  however,  the  total 
exceeded  that  of  former  years. 

Direct  Taxes. — The  direct  taxes  for  1866  exceeded  those  of  1865 
by  7,258,000  frs.  The  details  of  this  increase  are  given  in  the 
report. 

Begistration  of  La/ivds  a/nd  Stamps, — Under  these  heads  a  satis- 
factory increase  has  taken  place. 

Forests, — The  fislling  of  timber  has  had  &vourable  results  this 
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'^year  from  17  crown  foreste  and   148  others,  oomprising  61,765 
hectares.     16  of  the  crown  forests  have  been  disforested. 

Great  care  has  been  taJcen  in  replanting  and  in  re-tnrfing  (rega- 
sonn&s)  the  hill  sides,  and  50,000  hectares  planted  in  1864,  rose  to 
61,000  hectares  at  the  end  of  1865. 

Great  e£forts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  sand  hills  (dnnes)  of  the 
coast,  and  54  kilometres  of  pallisades  have  been  raised  against  the 
influx  of  sand.  88  kilometres  of  new  forest  roads  have  been  con- 
stmcted,  and  133  kilometres  improyed. 

Chuioms  a/nd  Indirect  Taxee, — Owing  to  the  revised  tariff,. the 
deTriopment  of  the  customs  is  very  satis&ctory,  exceeding  by  four 
or  five  millions  the  estimate^,  and  the  total  receipts  exceeds  205  mil- 
lions. The  receipts  from  sugar  exceed  by  eight  or  nine  millions 
any  former  figure  under  the  empire.  Coffee,  machinery,  and  mines 
haye  been  constantly  increasing  since  1859.  The  tax  on  salt,  wood, 
boats,  public  carriages,  cards,  A<e.,  have  increased  about  eight  mil- 
lions over  former  budgets;  in  fact  the  augmentation  of  indirect 
taxes  is  15  to  16  millions  above  the  receipts  in  1865. 

Oovermnent  Mamifactwres, — The  control  of  the  manufacture  of 
powder  for  commerce  has  been  joined  to  that  of  tobacco,  and  the 
results  are  not  yet  known.  The  purchase  of  tobacco  is  increasing, 
and  the  cultivation  of  indigenous  tobacco  is  extending  itself.  The 
consumption  has  produced  five  millions  more  than  in  1865. 

Post  (Lcmd). — The  progressive  increase  in  letters  in  1866  pro- 
duced an  augmentation  of  3,240,000  frs.;  100  new  post  ofi&ces  have 
been  established,  and  the  daily  delivery  has  been  improved  in  772 
rural  communes  by  a  second  delivery.  In  Paris  a  great  extension 
has  taken  place. 

Post  (Sea). — Steamboats  go  twice  a-month  to  tlie  United  States, 
and  new  lines  have  been  established  between  France  and  Venezuela, 
Havana,  Qoree,  Braasil,  and  Senegal.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  Portugal,  the  States  of  the  Pope,  Greece,  England,  Belgium, 
Australia,  India,  &c.,  to  facilitate  intercommunication,  and  the 
telegraph  has  been  connected  with  the  post  office. 

Mint, — ^The  gold  coinage  in  1866  amounted  to  338  millions.  The 
coinage  in  silver  of  -ff^  purity,  has  been  restrained,  but  that  of 
^f^  amounts  to  34,248,000  frs.,  and  is  intended  to  amount  to  239 
DodlUons,  which  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  money  changing. 

AffrieuUwre, — Under  the  head  of  agriculture  the  report  is  very 
lengthened  and  minute ;  quantities,  process,  extent  of  cultivatioii^ 
importation,  &c.  Exportation  of  cattle  had  risen  from  130,002  to 
180,656;  butter  from  17,850,238  Idlogrammes  in  1865,  to  22,687,318 
kilogrammes  in  1866;  eggs  28,321,892  kilogrammes,  to  32,ii9,$82 
kilogrammes;  wines  2,585,810  hectolitres,  to  3)038,713  in  1866. 
Thirty^ne  depeoteents  si^ered  fit>m  inundations ;  the  public  came 
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forward  liberally,  and  tlie  sabscriptions,  added  to  by  Goyemment, 
were  diBtributed  in  the  ratio  of  damage. 

OatUe  Disease. — ^While  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Belgiom  were 
suffering  from  the  cattle  disease,  Italy  and  Spain,  tonching  France, 
were  entirely  exempt,  and,  thanks  to  the  preeantions  taken  in  France, 
there  were  only  one  or  two  trifling  inroads,  which  in  fact  left  the 
agricultural  districts  free — and  they  remain  so. 

Veterinary  Schools, — Great  attention  is  paid  to  veterinary  schools. 

Industry, — The  industry  of  the  country  had  been  but  slightly 
affected  by  the  state  of  political  affairs.  In  cotton  manufactures 
96,475,070  kilogrammes  had  been  imported  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  1866  as  compared  with  the  first  ten  months  of  1865  of  48,978,306 
kilogrammes ;  and  woollen  manufactures  were  satisfactory,  notwith- 
standing the  mild  winter  of  1865-66. 

Flax. — Two  crops  of  flax  had  been  short. 

Machinery  sent  to  Newcastle. — The  manufacture  of  metals  had 
been  actiye.  In  machinery  the  phenomenon  had  appeared  of  the 
export  of  machinery  to  Newcastle. 


1866. 
Importa  (10  monthB)  . 
Exports 


Oensral  Restdts. 

1865. 

2y4^6,ooo,ooo     Imports 2,184,000,000 

2,822,000,000     Exports 2,483,000,000 


Excess  in  1866  oyer  1865 641,000,000. 


Sniriet-^  Tonnage. 

1865 4,200,000 

•66  (French  1,720,000)....  4,614,000 
Increase    414,000  tons,    of 

whieh  25,000  tons  Erenoh. 


Sxitt—  Tomuge. 

1866  (French  1,554,000)....  2,943,000 
'66  (  „  1,693,000)....  3,512,000 
Increase  569,000  tons,  French 

339iOOO. 


Free  Trade. — ^A  review  of  commerce  since  the  introduction  of 
free  trade,  in  1860,  shows  that  the  measure  has  been  good  and 
useful.  From  England  the  importations  have  risen  in  ten  montba 
of  1865  from  413,570,000  frs.,  to  501,570,000 frs.  in  1866. 

Silk  MarmfacUires  have  greatly  improved  in  1866. 

EdBports  to  England. — ^In  1865  the  value  was  680,428,000  frs.,  in 
1866  it  was  889,915,000.  105,586  cattle  were  sent  in  1865,  and 
158,678  in  1866.  Wines  had  increased  10  millions,  and  brandy 
20  millions.  Grain  had  exceeded  60  miUions.  There  were  28,069,000 
eggs  exported  in  1865,  and  30,060,000  in  1866.  Silks  38,000,000  frs. 
woollens  15,000,000,  and  merinos  13,000,000,  jphis  the  value  in 
1866. 

Buffports  to  other  Countries. — ^Then  follow  the  exports  and  imports 
to  other  countries.  The  ameliorations  in  the  laws  to  facilitate  com- 
mercial intercourse,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious 
diseases,  &c.,  are  given  in  great  detail,  and  the  Government  pub- 
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lished  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Codex  Medicamentenx  Pharmaoop^e 
"  Fran9aifle,"  the  two  former  editions  having  been  published  in 
1816  and  1837.  This  matter  in  England  wonld  hare  been  a  private 
speculation. 

The  classification  of  mannfactnres  has  eliminated  one  hundred 
names,  and  lowered  to  an  inferior  class  above  eighty. 

Weights  and  Measures, — The  law  of  the  4th  July,  1837,  estab- 
lished the  metric-decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  in 
1839  standards  of  verification  were  provided  for  every  superintend- 
ing office,  which  standards  are  to  be  verified  every  tenth  year. 

Co-operative  Bodies. — ^At  the  suggestion  of  the  emperor,  a  society 
(anonyme)  has  been  organised  to  give  moral  and  pecuniary  support 
to  co-operative  labour  associations.  To  the  society  of  (fisseurs) 
silk  weavers  of  Lyons,  the  emperor  has  aided  its  foundation  with 
300,000  frs. 

Conservatoire  des  Aries. — Great  aid  is  given  to  the  Conservatoire 
des  Artes  et  Metiers  and  the  Imperial  School  of  Arts,  by  adding  to 
the  buildings  and  augmenting  the  collections.  In  short,  the  emperor 
is  shown  as  making  himself  popular  with  the  working  classes. 

Imperial  Boads  amd  Bridges. — Large  grants  have  been  made  to 
complete  imperial  roads,  and  to  build,  restore,  and  repair  bridges 
connected  with  them. 

Internal  Na/oigaMon. — The  internal  navigation  by  rivers  is  9,600 
kilometres,  and  by  canals  5,050 ;  but  deducting  the  rivers  and  canals 
with  the  navigations  occasionally  interrupted,  the  permanent  navi- 
gation extends  by  rivers  6,900  kilometres,  and  by  canals  4,856,  total 
1 1,740.     The  several  rivers  and  canals  are  named  in  the  report. 

Mouths  of  the  Rhone. — To  enter  the  Rhone  it  has  been  necessary 
to  canalize  one  of  its  mouths  for  3,600  metres.  Ten  millions  of 
firancs  had  been  aUotted  for  internal  navigation.  Detailed  accounts 
are  given  of  the  improvement  of  the  ports. 

Irrigation. — ^Irrigation  from  canals  has  made  great  progress  in 
1866. 

BaUways. — The  development  of  railways  up  to  the  31  st  December, 
1865,  was  21,033  kilometres  of  concessions,  including  613  kilo- 
metres granted  upon  an  eventual  title.  Matters  remain  much  the 
same,  as  two  concessions  only  have  been  grantqd  in  1866,  one  of 
3  kilometres  and  one  of  14  kilometres.  The  length  open  on  the 
31st  December,  1865,  was  13,562  kilometres,  and  in  1866  there  were 
added  944  kilometres ;  remaining  to  complete  6,544  kilometres. 

Cost. — The  expenditure  to  31st  Dec,  1866,  was  6, 173,195,000  frs., 
and  to  be  expended  to  1st  January,  1867,  1,806,805,000.  Total 
7,980,000,000  fing.  (319,200,000^.). 

Cost  per  Kilometre. — The  average  cost  was  379,097  firs,  per  kilo- 
metre ( 1 5,164/.).   The  aid  given  by  the  Government  consisted  either 
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in  loans  to  be  repaid,  or  fay  work  ezecated  by  the  Govemmeni)  and 
in  snbventionsy  of  which  aae  class  is  payable  in  capital,  and  the 
other  has  been  oonverted  into  a  number  of  annuities  equal  to  the 
number  of  years  to  nm  to  the  end  of  each  concession. 

Ghvemmeni  Advances. — The  sums  expended  by  the  State  np  to 
3l8t  December,  1866,  after  dednctdng  repayments,  amounted  to 
978,573,377  frs.  The  subventions  embrace  one  to  the  Italian 
Qovemment. 

The  subventions  payable  in  annuities  amount  to  a  capital  of 
396,169,863  frs.,  for  which  the  interest  of  4^  per  cent,  and  sinking 
fimd  amount  annually  to  18,272,500  firs. 

The  subventions  to  the  companies  represent  a  capital  of 
1 44,483, 1 26  frs.,  representing  68,638  firs,  per  kilometre,  which  will 
make  the  cost  per  kilometre  447>735  fin. 

Oua/rwrUees, — Independently  of  the  subventions,  the  oompaniea 
of  the  north,  the  east,  of  Orleans,  of  the  west,  of  Lyons,  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  centre,  are  guaranteed  an  interest  of 
4  per  cent.,  with  a  sinking  fond  of  the  same  amount.  The  cobl- 
pany  of  Victor.  Emmanuel  has  4^  per  cent. 

AmowU  QuaraaUeed. — The  guaranteed  interest  in  1866  will  not 
exceed  3 1  millions  firs. 

Local  Lines. — ^216  kilometres  of  local  lines  have  small  subven- 
tions ;  the  lines  originate  in  the  d^artmental  oonseils-general. 

Oommumcation.  Passengers  cmd  Gkujord. — ^An  electric  system  was 
invented  and  practised  for  communication  between  passengers  and 
guard,  but  it  fisdled  firom  the  vibration  of  the  train.  An  acoustic 
system  promises  better. 

Abatement  of  Smoke, — ^Engines  are  compelled  by  law  to  bum 
their  smoke. 

Nwnher  of  Tra/uellers. — Over  13,228  kilometres  84,025,516  per- 
sons have  been  carried  40  kilometres,  and  3,361,000,000  have  passed 
over  I  kilometre.  34,019,436  tons  of  merchandise  have  been 
carried  by  the  slow  trains. 

Beeeipts.  —  The  gross  receipts  for  travellers  have  been 
184,2 15,2 1 3  firs.;  goods  by  the  trains  3 14,609, 184 firs.;  miscellaneous 
receipts  80,032,474  fi«.    Total  578,865,871  firs. 

Subscription  Tickets. — Some  of  the  railways  allow  workmen 
weekly  tickets  at  reduced  prices.  The  Company  du  Midi  (central) 
allows  the  workmen  to  send  their  children  to  school  by  monthly 
tickets. 

Time. — ^Slow  trains  were  only  obliged  to  travel  125  kilometres 
in  the  twenty«four  hours;  they  are  now  obliged  to  travel  aoo 
kilometres. 

ImnidaJtians. — In  September,  1866,  parts  pf  France  were  deso- 
lated by  serious  inundations,  which  equalled  in  extent  those  of  1865. 
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Twelve  millioiis  of  francs  were  required  to  repair  the  damage,  and 
▼arions  proyisions  were  made  to  protect  the  oonntry  for  the  future. 

Mineral  Industry. — In  1865  the  coal  measures  supplied  coal  to 
the  extent  of  no  millions  of  metrical  quintals,  and  in  1866  there 
were  120' millions  of  quintals,  and  from  1857  to  1866  the  production 
ha£  risen  from  79  millions  to  120  millions  of  quintals ;  and  the  price, 
which  in  1857  was  i  fr.  26  cents  per  quintal,  is  to-day  above  that 
rate. 

Iron. — ^In  1866,  iron,  whether  for  rolling  or  casting,  to  the 
extent  of  2,i30,ocx>  quintals,  by  wood  fusion,  were  produced,  to  the 
value  of  32,065,000  frs.,  and  899,000  quintals  by  coke  or  charcoal, 
to  the  extent  of  9 1,889,000 frs.;  the  total  value  of  iron  produce 

Mines. — Concessions  have  been  granted  in  1866,  four  for  com- 
bustibles in  the  Higher  Alps,  and  Lot  and  Var ;  four  for  iron  mines 
in  the  departments  of  the  Moselle,  Meurthe,  du  Nord,  and  the  Saone 
and  Loire ;  also  two  concessions  for  lead  mines,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  metals  in  the  High  Alps  and  Savoy. 

One  concession  for  a  bituminous  mine  in  the  "  Ain ;"  one  of 
manganese  in  the  Haute  (Garonne ;  one  of  antimony  in  the  Haute 
Loire.  In  all  thirteen  concessions  have  been  granted,  for  a  superficial 
area  of  6,208  hectares. 

Toted  Concessions, — The  previous  concessions  amounted  to  i]i84, 

via.: — 

Coal 598 

Iron 249 

Other  mineralfl    337 

And  in  January,  1867,  there  were  195  applications  for  ftirther 
concessions. 

Fine  Arts. — The  French  Government  systematically  encourage 
the  fine  arts,  and  numerous  proo&  are  given  of  acquisitions  for  the 
different  museums — paintings,  sculpture,  &c.,  either  ordered  by  the 
Oovemment  or  acquired  by  purchase. 

HistoriccU  Monuments. — Great  care  is  taken  in  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  historical  monuments,  such  as  feudal  castles, 
churches,  tombs,  &c.,  &o. 

GvoU  Bmldmgs. — ^All  the  public  buildings,  the  ministries,  palaces, 
libraries,  &c.,  are  enumerated  in  the  report,  and  the  extensions  or 
repairs  done  to  each  are  stated :  Sevres  china  manufiEKstory,  conser- 
vatory of  arts,  a  new  opera  house,  which  will  be  finished  with  1867. 

Arehwes, — ^The  records  are  well  preserved. 

FossiU, — A  museum  of  ancient  fossils  has  been  opened. 

Correspondence  of  Napoleon  I.  —  The  commission  appointed  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  I, 
has  put  to  press  the  twentieth  volume. 
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Theatres. — ^Manj  additional  theatres  have  been  bnilt  in  Paiis 
and  the  conntry ;  some  of  them  owe  their  snccess  to  writings,  not 
only  frivolons,  but  to  questionable  tastes.  The  Gk)vemment  opposes 
itself  as  mnch  as  possible  to  these  unsatisfactory  manifestations. 
Owing  to  a  subvention  of  100,000  frs.,  the  Italian  theatre  has 
emerged  from  its  difficulties. 

Stttds, — 783  stallions  of  pure  and  half-blood  were  bought  in 
1865  at  a  cost  of  476,400  frs.,  and  in  1866  the  number  was  827,  at 
a  cost  of  486,950  &s.,  adding  62,  and  889  stallions  were  otherwise 
available  for  breeding;  allowing  25  foals  to  each,  there  is  an  anuTial 
product  of  50,000  thorough  and  half-bred  horses. 

Racecourses. — Racing  has  now  entered  into  the  manners  and 
amusements  of  the  French.  In  1860  there  were  63  hippodromes, 
with  a  budget  of  862,700  frs.,  and  in  1866  there  were  117,  with  a 

budget  of  1,961,760  frs.     Of  this — 

frs. 

Fop  plates   1,332,725 

„    Bteeplechases,  &o 411,800 

„    trotting  matcheB 217,235 

Of  this— 

The  State  contributed   510,900 

„    emperor  and  empress 112,800 

Societies i>338}36o 

OivU  Justice. — ^Lengthened  statements  are  given  in  the  report  of 
the  action  of  the  several  courts.  There  were  very  considerable 
arrears,  but  they  were  slightly  lessened  latterly. 

Criminal  Justice. — The  general  results  are  satisfactory  as  to  a 
normal  condition,  and  the  statistics  of  crime  for  1866  are  about 
being  published. 

Extradition  Treaty.  —  The  extradition  treaty  with  England 
amounted  to  a  nullity  until  the  English  Parliament  passed  a  bill 
relaxing  the  law  with  respect  to  documentary  proo&  against 
criminals.  This  bill  has  produced  excellent  results,  and  criminals 
can  now  be  made  amenable  to  the  laws  they  have  outraged. 

Revision  of  the  Grimmal  Process. — The  Council  of  State  has 
finished  its  labours  in  the  preparation  of  a  law  for  the  revision 
of  the  existing  criminal  process. 

Imperial  PrvrUvng  Department. —  The  printing  is  proceeding  suc- 
cessfrdly,  and  its  labours  are  increasing  from  year  to  year.  It 
possesses  all  the  "  types  "  known  in  printing ;  it  has  invented  a 
type  which  will  be  acceptable  to  lovers  of  books  for  its  beauty,  and 
to  the  poor  for  its  cheapness. 

Worship. — ^Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Pope  for  the 
reorganisation  of  public  worship  in  Algiers,  under  the  control 
of  the  Metropolitan  of  Algeria  and  the  Bishops  of  Constantino  and 
Oran. 
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BestoraMons, — ^Restorations  have  taken  place  in  the  cathedralB 
of  Albi,  Antiin,  Montpellier,  Perigaenz,  and  Bonen,  and  there  has 
been  partial  reconstruction  of  the  cathedrals  of  Gambrai,  Clermont^ 
Moulins,  and  Troyes. 

Neio  Gathed/rcds. — New  cathedrals  have  been  constructed  at  Gbp 
and  Marseilles,  and  the  seminaries  of  Autun,  Nantes,  Bennes, 
Tarbes,  and  Tulle  have  been  reconstructed. 

Gomrmmes. — By  legislative  grants  also  a  great  number  of  com- 
munes have  been  aided  in  the  reconstruction  or  repair  of  their 
churches  and  presbyteries. 

Protestants  and  Jews. — ^Protestants  and  Jews  have  had  their 
share  in  the  grants. 

Public  Instruction, — In  1864  there  were  36,692  communes  pro- 
vided with  schools,  but  818  communes  had  not  complied  with  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  law. 

On  the  1st  January,  1866,  there  were  36,8  J4  communes  provided 
with  schools,  and  694  were  without.  Since  1864,  therefore,  124 
communes  had  provided  themselves  with  schools. 

Schools, — In  1864  the  schools  for  boys,  or  for  both  sexes,  were 
38,386,  and  for  girls  14,059. 

On  1st  January,  1866,  there  were  38,629  public  schools  for  boys 
or  mixed,  and  14972 1  for  girls.  The  augmentation^  therefore,  being 
905  schools. 

Nwmher  of  Scholars, — On  the  1st  January,  1864,  there  were 
2,399,093  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools,  and  1,004,837  girls, 
making  a  total  of  394139830  scholars. 

Public  Schools, — On  the  1st  January,  1866,  there  were  2,424,454 
boys  and  girls,  and  1,053,888  girls,  in  all  3,478,342  scholars;  the 
increase,  therefore,  in  the  public  schools  being  64,572  scholars  of 
both  sexes. 

Private  Schools, — Of  private  schools  there  were  on  the  1st 
January,  1864,  boys'  schools  3,108,  and  girls'  schools  13,208, 
instructing  in  all  922,538  scholars. 

The  total  of  public  and  private  schools  being  68,761,  and 
4*336,868  scholars.  On  1st  January,  1866,  the  private  schools  were, 
boys'  3,289,  girls'  13,057,  scholars  964,079,  making  a  tot^-l  of  69,696 
public  and  private  schools,  with  4,442,421  scholars,  showing  an 
augmentation  of  935  schools  and  106,053  scholars  in  two  years. 

The  public  asylums  for  infants,  1st  January,  1864,  were  2,335, 
and  973  private,  receiving  383,856  infants  of  both  sexes.  On  1st 
January,  1866,  the  infants'  schools  were  2,484  public  and  1,088 
private,  receiving  418,768  infants.  The  total  number  of  establish- 
ments on  1st  January,  1866,  was  73,268,  with  4,861,189  scholars. 

Attendance, — In  1863  the  attendance  was  47*2  per  cent.;  in  1866 
the  attendance  was  49*8  per  cent. 
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Aid  Ovven. — In  1865  780  commimes  asked  for  aid  to  establish 
Bchoolfl,  and  obtained  aid  to  tbe  extent  of  1,980,787  frs.  In  1866 
810  oommnnes  asked  for  aid,  and  obtained  2,1 55,985  &8.  For 
infant  asylnms,  85  commnnes  got  aid,  144,200  frs.,  and  in  1866 
112  oommnnes  got  aid,  112,954^8.  The  law  of  September,  1863, 
authorised  the  grant  of  300  frs.  to  a  oommnne  for  school  fhrnitnre, 
provided  the  commnne  raised  a  similar  sum. 

Pensions, — Pensions  to  schoolmasters  have  been  raised  from 
44frs.  to  95fr8.,  and  in  1866  to  103  frs.  per  annnm;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  these  miserable  peiisions  hj  a  grant  in  1866 
of  40,000  frs.  The  total  amonnt  of  273,453  frs.  was  distribnted 
amongst  4,311  retired  schoolmasters,  the  mean  aid  being  63  frs. 
The  formation  of  aid  societies  has  been  enconrf^ed,  and  many 
shareholders  give  their  dividend  to  the  schoolmasters'  frmd. 

Codes  of  Instruction. — Departments  have  to  distribute  to  school- 
masters an  approved  code  of  instruction.  The  object  is  to  develop 
a  ohild's  mind  and  not  to  load  it  with  abstract  formnlaries  which 
imprison  the  intellect  within  obscore  rules,  which  do  not  realise  the 
object  in  view.  But  children's  schools  have  not  been  the  sole  object 
of  the  care  of  the  Grovemment.  It  has  favoured  adult  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Ad/uU  Instruction. — ^In  the  preceding  report  of  1866,  there  were 
20,000  schools;  for  the  present  report  it  can  only  be  determined 
approximately,  but  the  number  far  exceeds  20,000.  22,980  for  adult 
men,  and  1,706  for  adult  women,  existed  in  22,947  communes,  and 
there  were  30,222  instructors;  552,939  men,  and  42,567  women 
attended  instruction.  1 5,276  of  these  schools  had  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion ;  in  the  others  a  slight  fee  was  paid,  barely  enough  to  cover  fire 
and  light ;  4, 1 50  of  the  instructors  supphed  the  cost  of  fire  and  light, 
and  many  gave  books  to  the  adults.  1,551,225  frs.  were  the  cost 
of  these  schools  during  1866,  which  was  obtained  as  follows : — 

frs. 

Pupils 4H»94o 

Commanes 656,164 

Coneeils-general 7*>667 

Friyate  donations 125,760 

Teachers 901999 

By  the  Government  190,695 

Total   i»55i.w5 

The  numbers  are  then  given  in  the  report  of  those  who  learnt 
reading,  writing,  and  ariihmetic,  but  many  went  beyond  this. 
22,340  learnt  drawing;  56,059  went  through  a  course  of  geometry 
and  carpentering ;  8,386  a  course  of  physical  science ;  33,282  a 
course  of  applied  arithmetic;   and  13,950  singing.     The  moment 
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the  harrest  is  dv^,  tlie  adnHe  flodk  to  these  bcIiooIb.  So  &r  fi<om 
these  schools  being  unpopiLlar,  no  leas  than  3,794  additional  have 
been  opened  in  i)50Z  oommnnes.  tVizes  are  given  of  medals  and 
books. 

lAmii  Hours,  —  At  the  reoommendation  of  seyeral  oonseitft* 
general^  teadbera  of  pnldic  sckook  have  been  authorised  to  onii^ 
the  day's  instmction  hy  one  hour,  that  they  might  at  mght  instniot 
ihe  adnits.  Much  to  the  honour  of  the  teachers,  few  hare  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  but  have  oontinued  to  give  the  fnll  fonr 
hours'  daily  instruction,  and  attend  the  night  schools  also. 

Sckoobmagiers  free  from  Gonscripiion. — Sohoolmasters  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  public  schools  are  free  from  the  ccmseription, 
bat  not  the  masters  of  free  schoote. 

Normal  Prmanry  Schools.  Age  to  Eivter, — ^No  pupil  ooold  enter 
before  he  was  18,  but  the  effect  was  that  the  schools  were  ahnost 
without  pupils,  and  i^e  age  was  reduced  to  16  years,  which  was 
suceesBfhl. 

Beeondcny  InsfyrwiUon  embraces  geometry,  knowledge  of  books, 
ornamental  drawing,  and  even  Uving  languages.  Those  who  affisr 
themaelves  for  examination  and  obtain  a  certificate  are  examined 
twice  a-year  by  voluntary  examiners. 

Inspection, — ^The  inspection  of  the  public  primary  schools  was  on 
a  d^ective  footing ;  it  was  directed  .by  the  law  of  1850  that  there 
should  be  an  inspector  for  each  arrondissement,  but  it  was 
neglected,  and  eighty  arrondissements  were  without  an  inspector  at 
all)  and  it  was  impossible  the  other  inspectors  could  visit,  even  once 
a-year,  all  the  schools.  To  mitigate  this,  the  inspectors-general  of 
normal  primary  schools  have  extended  their  inspection  as  far  aa 
possible,  and  there  has  been  a  special  inspection  in  regard  to  music. 

Children  in  Factories, — There  are  not  any  Qovemment  inspeotom 
of  factories,  but  the  conseils-general  in  many  departments  have 
organised  a  system  of  inspection.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  is 
any  half-time  system  for  instruction. 

AgricuLtu^al  Instruction, — ^In  all  the  normal  primaiy  schools 
agricultural  knowledge  is  taught. 

School  Libraaies. — ^In  1865  there  were  in  all  France  only  4,833 
sohool  libraries.  On  the  1st  January,  1866,  the  number  was  7,789j 
an  increase  in  one  year  of  2,956.  The  7,789  libraries  possessed 
473,779  volxmies.  77,870  volumes  were  distributed  to  1,447  com- 
munes, which  could  not  satisfy  the  demand.  In  1865  there  were 
lent  to  families  179,267  volumes;  and  in  1865-66  there  were  lent 
450,962. 

Secondary  Iruiruction, — ^The  imperial  lyc^s  and  colleges  furnish 
seoondary  instruction;  and  these  were  increased  in  1864-65  by 
1,179,  and  in  1866  by  1,812. 
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The  desire  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  had  got  enfeebled,  and 
students  lefb  without  taking  it ;  but  the  feeling  has  revived. 

Lycees  cmd  GoUeges, — The  two  great  classes  in  the  Ijc^  are 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  The  students  in  the  ljc6es,  which  were 
20,361  in  1853  are  now  34,442. 

Gommmnal  Colleges, — The  progress  in  the  oommunal  colleges  is 
not  so  satis&ctory  as  in  the  lyo6es,  there  being  only  an  increase 
of  225  students  in  the  last  year.  The  students  in  the  lycees  and 
colleges  number  67,705,  of  which  number  17,164  belong  to  special 
mstruction. 

The  School  of  Ghumf^  8fc, — The  school  of  Cluny  is  provided  with 
laboratories  for  chemistry,  physics,  natural  history-,  and  a  large 
library.  It  has  100  students,  62  of  whom  are  prizemen  from  the 
departments,  and  20  are  Government  prizemen.  It  is  of  high 
distinction  for  a  professional  education.  At  Mont  de  Marsen,  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  a  lyc6e  for  spedal  instruction  has  been  reor- 
ganised. As  a  classical  school  it  languished,  and  could  scarcely 
get  students ;  but  on  the  footing  of  Cluny,  room  has  not  been 
found  for  the  students,  and  there  are  now  237.  The  system 
of  special  instruction  is  fully  organised.  Gymnastics  are  generally 
enconraged,  and  to  enable  them  to  be  carried  on  profitably  the  time 
for  instruction  for  the  classes  is  diminished. 

StaMeUes  of  Progrees. — In  closing  the  report  upon  secondary 
instruction,  it  is  stated  that  the  statistics  of  progress  since  1843  will 
speedily  be  published. 

Swpetior  Inetruction.  The  College  Imperial  of  France. — The  number 
of  chairs  has  remained  unaltered,  but  a  supplemental  course  on  the 
history  of  political  economy  has  been  added. 

The  Museum, — ^The  inspector  reports  upon  the  deplorable  in- 
sufficiency of  the  resources  of  the  museum,  and  it  will  lose  its 
high  chajracter.  In  1865  the  museum  acquired  by  exchanges  or 
acquisitions  31,105  scientific  objects  and  3,259  living  plants. 
During  that  time,  notwithstanding  loans  to  illustrate  lectures,  the 
museum  has  distributed  to  pubKc  establishments  5,104  scientific 
objects,  and  89,999  living  plants.  It  is,  therefore,  not  activity 
that  is  wanting,  but  resources  to  arrange  the  collections  and  make 
purchases.  An  aerolite  was  presented  to  the  museum  by  Marshal 
Bazaen,  of  such  dimensions  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  gift  of 
1 5,000  frs. 

Invpericd  School  of  Oriental  LomgxMiges, — ^The  object  of  this  school 
is  to  qualify  for  diplomacy  and  commercial  intercourse.  To  other 
Oriental  languages  Japanese  and  Thibetan  have  been  added,  and  an 
elementary  course  of  Mongol^  Annaniteese,  and  Cochin  Chinese,  and 
students  are  invited  generally  to  an  application  to  the  Semetio 
languages. 
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Imperial  School  of  OharU, — The  school  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily. 

French  School  of  Athens^  for  the  studj  of  ancient  and  modem 
Greek,  and  several  valnable  publications  have  emanated  &om  it  in 
the  past  jear. 

Factdtiei  and  SchooU  for  Superior  Teachmg, — The  reputation  of 
these  schools  is  very  high ;  nevertheless,  in  some  of  them  the  means 
of  illustration  are  limited  in  the  want  of  complete  laboratories  and 
instruments  ;  an  addition,  however,  has  been  made  of  i6o  students 
in  1866.  In  1864  the  diplomas  granted  were  8,6o8,  and  in  1865 
they  rose  to  9,734,  an  increase  of  1,126.  The  number  for  1866  is 
not  yet  known. 

Free  Lectures. — ^The  courses  of  free  lectures  were  876  in  1864,  and 
in  1865  they  rose  to  1,003,  ^^  which  302  were  placed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  municipalities,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  learned 
or  industrial  societies.  The  subjects  treated  were  sciences  and 
applied  sciences,  203;  Kterature,  394;  history,  103;  political 
economy,  18 ;  rights,  69 ;  archsBology,  15  ;  fine  arts,  48 ;  hygiene,  40 ; 
agriculture,  24 ;  geography,  36;  Greek  philosophy,  33.   Total  1,003. 

Science  and  Letters. — The  publications  of  the  Institute,  which  are 
always  looked  forward  to  with  anxiety,  appeared  as  usual.  The 
second  part  of  the  historical  dictionary  of  the  national  language 
has  great  interest. 

Academy  of  Inscriptions. — The  second  part  of  its  twenty-fifth 
volume  has  appeared^  also  the  second  part  of  the  eighteenth  volume 
of  extracts  of  MSS. 

The  Academy  of  Science  has  published  the  sixty-second  and 
sixty-third  volumes  of  the  weekly  "  Comptes  rendu." 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  from  want  of  funds  has  not  published. 

Public  lAhraries. — ^A  new  reading  room  has  been  opened  in  the 
imperial  library. 

Pali  Manuscripts. — A  large  collection  of  Pali  manuscripts, 
obtained  in  1866,  frt)m  Ceylon  and  Burmah,  relates  to  the 
Buddhist  religion  and  literature.  Numerous  valuable  gifts  have 
been  made  to  the  library,  and  the  catalogue  is  pushed  on  with  all 
activity.  The  tenth  volume  of  the  catalogue  of  books  relating  to 
the  history  of  France,  and  the  second  volume  relating  to  works  on 
medical  science,  are  ready  for  printing.  The  letters  patent  of  the 
Kings  of  France  have  been  classified.  The  medals  also  of  the 
coUection  of  the  Dnke  de  Giiynes  have  also  been  catalogued. 

Learned  Societies. — The  labours  of  learned  societies  are  reported 
to  a  committee  instituted  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
comptes  rendu,  in  two  volumes,  of  these  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  also  encourages  the 
exchange  of  publications  between  these  societies,  and  in  1866  no  less 
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than  7,000  ezdhanges  took  place  tibrongh  the  Mmister  of  Pablic 
Instraction.  Subventions  have  been  granted  to  120  learned  societies. 

Topography  of  the  Oa/uU  hy  the  Oommiission, — ^A  topographical 
chart  of  the  Ghrals  in  the  eighth  century  has  been  printed,  together 
with  a  dictionary. 

SdenHfic  and  Literary  Missions, — The  exploration  of  Persia, 
Herat,  and  Affghanistan,  commenced  in  1866  by  that  conrageons 
traveller  M.  Lejean,  has  continued  throngh  1866,  with  valuable 
results  relating  to  antiquities,  ethnology,  language,  and  geography. 

Collections — Curious  collections  in  zoology  and  botany  have  been 
made  by  a  learned  "  Lazarist "  in  Tartary,  to  whom  the  work  was 
confided.  M.  B.  P.  David  is  now  visiting  the  regions  of  China 
where  no  European  has  hitherto  penetrated. 

ExcavaMons. — In  the  island  of  Samothrace  have  produced  valu- 
able relics  of  antiquity  and  inscriptions. 

Volcanic  Eruptions, — ^In  1865  M.  Fougu6  was  deputed  to  observe 
the  phenomena  of  the  eruption  of  Etna  and  in  the  isle  of  Santorin. 

Travellers. — Travellers  were  also  sent  throngh  Europe,  particu- 
larly England,  and  in  Germany  and  Spain  and  Italy,  to  look  for 
documents  chiefly  relating  to  French  history. 

Ptolemy, — ^The  Greek  MSS.  of  Ptolemy  in  different  libraries 
have  been  collected  and  compared,  with  a  view  to  a  new  edition. 

Mexico, — ^A  scientific  mission  in  Mexico,  commenced  in  1864, 
was  continued  to  the  end  of  1866,  amidst  great  difficulties. 

The  Imperial  Observatory, — The  volume  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions for  1865  has  been  published.  Observations  on  the  swarm 
(essaim)  of  small  planets  have  been  made  in  conjunction  with 
Greenwich. 

Meteorology, — The  study  of  meteorology  on  a  vast  scale  is 
pursued  with  success.  The  service  of  meteorological  notices  or 
warnings  (avertissements  meteorologiques)  given  to  the  seaports,  as 
commended  by  the  councils  of  experience,  are  given  regularly 
morning  and  evening. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism, — Observations  on  terrestrial  magnetism 
are  continued  at  Paris. 

Climaie  of  Fram>ce. — Observations  for  determining  the  climate 
of  France  in  the  present  time  are  zealously  carried  on  in  the  normal 
schools.  The  report  of  the  previous  seven  years'  observations  have 
been  distributed  to  the  conseils-general. 

Progress  of  Storms,  —  The  departmental  meteorological  com- 
missions established  by  the  prefects,  have  furnished  data  for  study- 
ing the  progress  of  storms  in  France.  The  lists  of  the  storms  of 
1865  in  France  has  been  printed.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxem- 
burgh  are  in  union  with  France  in  this  work. 

Maps  of  Atmospheric  Movements, — 183  maps  of  the  great  move- 
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mentB  of  the  atmosphere,  from  New  Holland  and  the  AntiUes  to 
Europe  and  the  frontiers  of  Asia,  haye  been  published.  Data  have 
been  famished  liberally  by  the  observatories  of  Europe,  by  the 
imperial  marine  of  France,  by  the  merchant  marine,  and  by  the 
marines  of  England,  Holland,  and  Russia. 

Qreai  Telescope. — ^The'  obserratory  is  grinding  crown  and  flint 
object-glasses  which  have  long  been  in  its  possession,  with  a  view 
to  the  construction  of  a  telescope  of  exceptional  dimensions.  The 
observatory  was  founded  in  1667,  and  has,  therefore,  completed  its 
two  hundredth  year. 

Board  of  Longitude, — ^The  board  publishes  -its  transactions  as 
usual.  In  1866  it  prepared  a  plan  for  determining  with  great 
exactitude  certain  points  on  the  globe  by  astronomical  observations, 
which  points  fixed  would  enable  other  points  to  be  fixed.  The 
Admiralty  has  engaged  to  detach  some  officers  for  this  object,  and 
hydrographical  engineers  will  co-operate,  and  it  is  expected  the 
project  will  be  speedily  put  into  execution. 

War  Department  Mexico. — The  operations  of  the  French  expe- 
dition commenced  in  1865,  and  concentration  took  place  to  bring 
the  troops  home  in  1866. 

Algeria. — Complete  tranquillity  was  established  in  Algeria  since 
1864,  with  some  trifling  exceptions  on  the  borders  by  the  tribe  of 
Onled,  Sidi  Sheik. 

Borne, — ^The  convention  with  Rome  of  1864,  commenced  its 
operation  by  the  return  of  a  division  to  France  in  November,  1865, 
and  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  pontifical  territories  took  place 
on  the  12th  December,  1866. 

Beorganisaiion  and  Becruibn&nt, — ^Afber  being  an  attentive  spec- 
tator of  the  events  of  1866  in  Germany,  the  emperor  saw  that  it 
was  necessary  to  reorganise  the  national  forces  on  a  base  sufficiently 
broad  to  meet  all  eventualities,  and  to  maintain  the  legitimate 
influence  of  France. 

Flam,  of  Beorganisation, — ^A  commission  of  the  cabinet  and  of 
distinguished  military  men,  under  the  presidency  of  the  emperor, 
arranged  a  plan,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Council  of  State,  and 
which  was  to  be  discussed  by  the  legislative  body. 

BeducHon  of  the  Cadres  of  the  Army. — The  Order  of  the  15th 
November,  1865,  for  the  reduction  of  the  cadres,  with  a  view  to 
diminish  expense,  was  carried  out  in  the  first  month  of  1866,  which 
reduction  has  left  without  employ  i)i93  officers  of  all  ranks ;  7$  of 
those  whose  services  did  not  entitle  them  to  pensions,  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  financial  or  other  departments,  and  others  have 
been  placed  as  supernumeraries  with  regiments,  to  succeed  as 
vacancies  occur. 

Fire  Brigade  of  Paris, — Owing  to  the  extension  of  the  city  of 
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Paris,  the  old  fire  brigade  of  six  oompanies  has  been  found  insuf- 
ficient, and  it  has  been  reorganised  into  two  battalions  of  six  com- 
panies each. 

Fourth  BaMalion  of  Algerian  Sha/rpshooters  Raised. — The  emperor, 
after  his  visit  to  Algeria,  ordered  a  fonrth  battalion  of  tiraiUenrs  to 
be  raised,  and  the  regiment  now  consists  of  3,000  men. 

Oonscription  for  1866. — The  contingent  from  the  20th  to  25th 
August,  1866,  produced  27,210  appearances,  of  which  3,857  were 
allotted  to  the  maritime  force.  Of  the  100,000  men  of  the  con- 
tingent 1865,  no  less  than  22,765  were  exonerated,  being  an  increase 
of  exonerations  over  1864  of  4,013,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  smart  money,  which  in  1865  was  2,300  frs.,  in  1866  was 
reduced  to  2,ioofr8. 

Transfers  to  the  Reserve. — Men  whose  service  was  about  to  expire 
on  the  31st  October,  1866,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes, 
retaining  their  names  as  "  reserve,"  and  this  diminished  the  effective 
strength  by  about  1 1,000  men. 

Recruits. — The  recruits  of  1863  who  had  completed  their  exercises 
in  1864,  were,  on  the  5th  January  and  5th  March,  1866,  transferred 
to  the  dep6ts  of  instruction.  Recruits  of  the  second  class  of  1866, 
have  been  called  together  to  go  through  the  first  three  months 
of  their  exercise,  from  the  1st  October  to  the  31st  December,  1866. 

Reports  of  Oenerals  of  Division. — The  reports  of  the  generals  of 
division  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  reserve 
for  drill  have  been  satis&ctory. 

Efectives  of  the  Army  and  the  Reserve. 

Men. 

Interior 298,680 

Algeria 62,462 

Italy 7.505 

Mexico 26,838 

TotBl 395.485 

The  mean  of  the  preceding  six  months  was  390,771  men.  The 
effective  of  the  reserve  on  the  12th  November,  1866,  was  255,614. 

Military  Schools.  —  Having  given  an  account  of  the  military 
schools  in  the  comparison  between  the  organisation  and  strength  of 
the  English  and  French  armies,  which  is  printed  in  the  JoumaZ 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,^  I  will  limit  myself  to  naming 
them  on  this  occasion. 

Polytechnic. — The  Polytechnic,  remodeUed  on  the  30th  November, 
1863,  continues  to  work  successfully.  Those  pupils  or  students 
who  do  not  attain  the  prescribed  standard,  seek  employment  in 
other  paths  in  life. 

*  Vol  zxtU^  pp.let  Meq, 
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Saint  Cyr. — Saint  Cyr  sends  annually  many  highly-educated 
officers  into  the  army,  and  regimental  officers,  after  two  years* 
service,  are.  promoted  to  go  to  the*  cavalry  dep6t  at  Saumur  to  com- 
plete an  equitation  course. 

Imperial  PrytcmSe, — This  school  is  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  officers  without  fortune,  and  annually  sends  students  to  the 
Polytechnic,  Saint  Cyr,  or  to  the  naval  school. 

EdiicaMon  in  the  Army. — ^Notwithstanding  the  regimental  schools, 
many  men  complete  their  time  of  service  without  having  learnt  to 
read  or  write.  To  remedy  this  defect,  instead  of  one  school  for  a 
regiment  of  three  or  more  battalions,  a  school  for  each  battalion  is 
ordered,  and  even  for  detachments,  imd  it  is  made  imperative  upon 
the  non-commissioned  to  go  through  certain  prescribed  courses  of 
instruction,  four  in  number,  proceeding  from  one  to  the  other  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  individual. 

Books  are  provided,  and  every  branch  has  a  reading-room,  pro- 
vided with  globes,  maps,  charts,  and  useM  books,  independently 
of  the  schoolroom.  Annual  examinations  take  place,  and  when  the 
system  is  more  advanced,  few  soldiers  will  return  to  their  homes 
uneducated.  ' 

Libraries  for  Officers. — The  Minister  for  War  has  also  established 
hbraries  on  a  larger  scale  for  the  benefit  of  officers ;  at  the  head- 
quarters of  divisions,  such  as  Lyons,  Luneville,  Versailles,  and  the 
camp  at  Chalons,  are  complete,  and  others  are  in  progress  of  for- 
mation. 

B^e  School, — Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are  in- 
structed in  the  rifle  school.  These  instruct  the  regiments  to  which 
they  belong.  The  rifle  dep6t  at  Vincennes  has  turned  out  66  officers 
and  824  non-commissioned  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  289  officers 
and  3,095  non-commissioned  of  the  line. 

Vocal  Miisical  Instniction. — The  remarkable  success  of  the  method 
followed  in  the  normal  gymnastic  school,  after  Cbev^,  has  induced 
the  Minister  at  War  to  order  instruction  in  vocal  music  in  every 
regiment;  the  teachers  to  be  taken  from  the  normal  school  at 
Vincennes. 

Small  Sword,  Sahre,  amd  Lance  Instruction. — The  Minister  of 
War  has  established  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  small 
sword,  sabre,  and  lance,  in  the  normal  school  of  gymnastics  at 
Vincennes.  ■ 

Military  Juntice. — The  council  of  war  and  the  two  councils  of 
appeal  have  been  suppressed  with  a  view  to  economy,  and  their 
functions  have  been  divided  amongst  the  other  military  tribunals. 

Military  Prisons. — ^Military  prisons  are  no  longer  provisioned  by 
contract. 

Cavalry  Bemowats. — In  1866,  at  the  mean  price  of  800  frs. 
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(32Z.),  8,586  effective  horses  were  purchased.  This  sucoessM  resnlt 
jnstifies  the  permanent  dep6ts  for  purchase,  so  that  horse  dealers 
and  breeders  may  always  know  where  to  go  to. 

Horses  Lent  to  GuUivators, — ^Afber  the  campaign  in  Italy  the  army 
possessed  more  horses  than  it  required  for  a  peace  establishment ; 
22,000  horses  were  lent  to  the  farmers,  2,400  were  withdrawn  for 
Mexico  and  Algeria,  about  7,000  died,  bnt  in  1866  about  12,000 
remained  with  the  farmers  in  an  effective  state ;  but  as  after  seven 
years'  possession  the  horses  were  to  become  the  property  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  lent,  on  the  Ist  January,  1867,  not  more  than  4^802 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers. 

ArtiUery. — The  manufacture  of  powder,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  financial  department,  by  the  order  of  the  17th  June,  1865,  was 
transferred  to  the  artillery,  which  has  n:iade  cannon,  cartridge,  and 
mining  powder. 

8maU  Arms, — The  consideration  of  the  best  kind  of  small  arm  was 
under  the  permanent  conmiissibn  at  Yincennes,  who  finally  deter- 
mined, January,  1866,  on  a  breech  loader,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
under  the  name  of  Model  Bifle  of  1866.  Suitable  machinery  has 
been  erected  at  Puteaux  for  the  production  of  these  rifies.  All  the 
machinery  required  has  been  ordered  ifrom  private  parties.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1867,  this  manufactory  will  be  able  to  produce 
rapidly  all  the  small  arms  required  for  the  army.  The  foundry  at 
Bourges  has  been  completed,  1st  July,  1866,  and  the  new  manu- 
factory of  small  arms  at  Saint  Etienne,  by  machineiy,  continues  to 
work  well. 

JSngvneers. — The  Minister  of  "War,  moved  by  various  parties  and 
by  the  pqpulations  interested,  has  seriously  considered  whether  it 
was  not  possible  to  abandon  some  of  the  fortified  places,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  ninety-eight  places  might  be  abandoned 
or  modified,  as  follows : — 

To  be  abandoned,  and  land  sold 28 

M     nnclassed,  but  oonsidered  military    9 

To  maintain  in  dasse,  but  to  abandon  the  radius  beyond  the  walls  37 

„                           reduce  the  zones  beyond  the  walls  ....  34 

Total  98 

The  products  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the  fortifications 
maintained. 

The  places  where  the  products  are  to  be  applied  are  named,  and 
for  what  works — ^Paris,  H6tel  des  Invalids,  military  hospital  of  Val 
de  Gh'dce,  Havre,  Lille,  Belfort,  Grenoble,  Avignon,  Toulon,  Yalome, 
Clermont,  and  Bonrg. 

AdmimstraiiUm, — The  arrangements  for  clothing  and  encamping 
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the  army  Iteing  about  to  terminate,  the  alterations  of  the  tariff  with 
foreign  conntries,  the  admission  of  woollen  and  cotton  £GJ>rics,  will 
permit  the  offer  of  tenders  from  all  solvent  parties. 

Increased  Pa/y — Owing  to  the  increase  of  prices,  the  pay  of 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  sub-lieutenauts,  has  been  improved  from 
Hie  1st  January,  1867. 

Oomnmacmai,  Provision  Departmewt, — ^With  a  view  to  economy, 
eight  permanent  modes  of  supply  have  been  suppressed,  and  tenders 
are  invited ;  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  late  harvest  were  known, 
the  War  Department  made  large  purchases  of  oats  before  prices 
could  rise,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  economy. 

Notwithstanding  the  enhanced  price  of  provisions,  the  ordinaries 
for  the  soldiers  have  even  improved,  owing  to  the  contracts  being 
made  for  each  battalion  instead  of  each  company,  &c. 

Hotel  des  Invalides, — On  the  29th  June,  1863,  some  modifications 
were  made  which  effected  a  saving  of  52,000  frs.  without  touching 
efficiency. 

School  of  Health  at  Strashottrg, — This  hospital  would  seem  to 
have  the  same  object  as  that  of  Netley,  to  give  practical  knowledge 
to  young  surgeons. 

Military  Hospitala, — Some  have  been  suppressed  and  their  sick 
placed  in  others ;  and  the  patients  of  the  hospitals  of  Toulon  and 
Bonefacio  have  been  transferred  to  the  maritime  hospital.  Special 
arrangements,  have  been  made  with  respect  to  nurses.  On  the 
1st  January,  1865,  a  common  system  for  hospital  supplies  was 
ordered,  which  in  1866  was  found  to  have  worked  well. 

Exposition  Universal  of  1867. — The  Department  of  War  supplied 
specimens  of  arms,  cannon,  ambulances,  in  fact  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  war  and  its  operations,  to  the  exposition. 

Depot  of  the  Wa/r  Office. — This  department  embraces  topography, 
illustrated  by  engravings ;  galvano-plastic,  and  photography. 

Algeria, — It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  moveable  columns 
have  reduced  the  rebels  to  submission.  Proprietary  rights  are 
being  established. 

Mahomedan  Laws, — Justice  is  being  administered  amongst  the 
Arabs  according  to  Mahomedan  law,  and  pubHc  instruction  and 
schools  of  art  established. 

Eyropean  Population  of  Algeria. — The  quinquennial  census,  in 
1866,  gives  217,990  European  inhabitants,  and  8,616  connected 
with  religious  establishments,  penitentiaries,  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions.    In  1861  the  fixed  population  was  only  192,746. 

Public  Works  and  Eaihvays. — The  Socieiy  General  of  Algiers 
'  have  received  annuities  at  present  of  12^  millions  of  frs.,  and  for  the 
friture  will  receive  16,666,666  frs.  for  roads,  draining  marshes,  irri- 
gation, supply  of  water,  and  planting  woods.     The  railways  are 
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making  great  progress  by  the  companies  to  whom  ooncessions  have 
been  granted.  Yarions  other  detarLs  are  given  with  respect  to  the 
finances,  commerce,  &c.,  &c. 

Marine, — Not  any  modification  has  taken  place  in  1866  in  the 
disposition  of  French  vessels  of  war  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
for  the  protection  of  French  interests. 

Murder  of  the  Missionary  in  Coree, — The  French  admiral  in  China, 
in  consequence  of  the  mnrder  of  the  missionary,  ascended  the  Biver 
Han  Kiang  and  destroyed  the  capital  of  Coree,  called  SeonL 

Japwn, — In  Japan,  at  the  request  of  the  Taiooon,  French 
engineers  have  constracted  a  dock  at  Jokoska  for  the  repairs  of 
ships.  The  French  force  in  the  East  has  only  been  augmented  by 
300  marines. 

Cochin  China. — ^Afiairs  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  the 
charges  on  France  have  been  diminished. 

Proprietors.—  The  native  proprietors  in  Cochin  China  inscribed 
on  the  registers  have  increased  from  35,778  in  1866,  to  39,369  in 
1866. 

Agricultural  Exhibition. — ^An  agricultural  exhibition  has  taken 
place  at  Saigon,  and  succeeded. 

Public  Instruction. — ^Public  schools  for  males  and  females  have 
been  opened.  Twenty-four  schools  are  attended  by  684  students. 
The  girls'  school,  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Paul  of  Chartres,  from 
want  of  means  is  confined  to  100  girls. 

JSx^lorations. — Explorations  are  taking  place  in  Cambodji;  the 
ruins  of  Angier  have  been  examined  beyond  the  great  lake,  and  the 
principal  branch  of  the  great  river  Me  Kong  navigated. 

Madagascar, — The  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  has 
facilitated  negociations  with  the  Hove  Government.  In  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  the  French  navy  secure 
French  interests. 

Details  of  Decrees. — Details  are  then  given  of  decrees  issued 
affecting  modifications  in  naval  matters. 

Marines. — In  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  marines  left  in 
France,  it  has  been  necessary  to  augment  the  marine  gendarmerie 
for  the  charge  of  the  arsenals. 

Fisheries. — In  1866  the  sale  of  fish  produced  41,009,500  frs.; 
15,898  boats  and  57,961  seamen  were  engaged  in  it,  being  an 
increase  over  1865  of  5,362,328  frs.,  470  boats,  and  1,665  ^®^' 

Piers. — Crants  for  piers  have  been  given  for  many  places. 

Oyster  Beds. — Oyster  beds  have  been  carefrdly  looked  after. 

Marine  Pensions. — On  the  1st  January,  1866,  the  amount  of 
pensions  in  the  marines  amounted  to  13,718,000  frs.,  and  by  81st 
December  would  be  14,471,000  frs. 

Besides  the  pensions  the  chest  of  the  Invalides  has  contributed 
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600,000  firs,  to  seamen  who,  by  reason  of  their  infirmities,  required 
aid. 

Shipwreck  Society.  —  The  society  nnder  Admiral  Bjanlt  de 
Genonillj  is  developing  itself  rapidly ;  in  1866  there  were  estab- 
lished twenty-fonr  stations  on  the  coasts  with  lifeboats,  and  others 
are  being  added. 

Shipbuilding. — In  1865  the  nnmber  of  ships  of  war  was  129  ;  on 
81st  December,  1866,  the  nnmber  was  1 30,  as  follows : — 


Frigates,  iron-clftd 

Corvette         „       

Coafltguard     „       

Ships,  notiron-olad  .... 
Frigates         „ 

Coryettes     

Despatch-boats,  paddle 

Total    .... 


»3 
I 

I 

12 
18 
12 

44 


lOl 

V 


Mixed. 


23 
6 


130 


So  that  there  was  an  addition  of  only  one  ship  of  war  in  nnmbers  to 
the  French  navy  in  1866.  The  foUowing  were  replaced : — one  was 
old,  one  lost,  and  five  stmck  off  the  list ;  and  these  were  made  np  by 
three  iron-clad  firigates  of  1 ,000  horse-power  each,  one  corvette  not 
iron,  and  three  despatch-boats  (paddle)  of  4^0  horse-power. 

Complete  List  of  Steam  Vessels  Finished. 


Nnmber. 

Hone-power. 

+  13 
-k    I 
+    I 

+  14 

+  n 

12 

»3 

18 

6 

»3 
12 
8 
44 
32 
40 

25 
47 

12,000 
600 

Corvettes,  armour-plated 

Coastflnif^rds        .%             ,,--,-, 

600 

2,475 
460 

lakes  and  rivers      ..            

„             transports              „            

Frigates,  screw  (rapid)                   „            

„             transports              „            

Paddle  fiigates         „                     „            

Rnrtnr  nnrvAttiMi   r\i\t  ArmAiii^nlAt/id 

10,200 
13,600 
10,080 
1,180 
6,140 
4,970 
2,720 
6,046 

Paddle       ,.                       ..              

Paddle           ..                   «              

5,870 
2,156 

Gunboftts,  wood                „ 

„         iron                  „              

420 

Screw  transports,  storeships  not  armour-plated 

11,600 

• 

340 

92,106 

On  the  31st  December,  1866,  tiie  list  contained  only  327  vessels 
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and  90,000  horse-power,  an  increase  of  13,  aa  follows :  new  Teaaala, 
25  ;  lost,  I ;  stmck  out  of  the  navy,  11.     Increase  13. 

BuUding,  Twenty-Eight  Vessels  of  12,670  JSbrse-Power, 

4  frigates,  amioiir-plated   3>8oo 

7  oorrettes           „          3»i5o 

3  coastguards       „          i)590 

2  batteries  for  roadsteads,  armour-plated 300  . 

1  screw  frigate,  not  armour-plated 480 

8  correttes                    „               i»350 

7  despatch-boats           „               i)5oo 

1  transport                    „                500 

Sailing  Bhvps, — ^Numbered  82,  comprising  only  one  vessel  of  the 
first  class  and  15  frigates. 

Na/oal  Arsenals. — ^At  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Bochfort,  and 
Tnlon,  all  the  necessary  works  and  defences  have  been  completed. 

Owmery, — ^The  Government  has  become  aware  that,  owing  to 
the  improvement  in  rifled  cannon,  it  has  become  necessary  to  thicken 
the  iron  plates  gradnally  8  to  11,  and  ultimately  in  some  parts  of 
a  vessel,  to  20  and  24  centimetres ;  and  the  weight  of  cannon  have 
risen  through  5  tons  to  8,  14,  20,  and  even  beyond ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  projectiles  have  risen  to  15,  20,  75,  150,  to  230  IdlogrammeB. 
These  changes  effect  seriously  the  previous  relations  between  land 
and  sea  defences.  All  cannon  are  now  rifled  and  load  at  the  breech ; 
the  projectiles  oblong,  and  they  are  experimented  with  on  board 
the  Magnanime,  la  Savoie,  and  la  Belliqueuse.  The  foundries  are 
in  course  of  adaptation  to  meet  these  colossal  castings. 

Colonies, — The  colonies  are  xmder  the  Minister  of  Marine,  but  as 
I  have  given  an  account  of  them  in  my  Paper  on  "  The  Comparative 
"  Organisations  of  the  English  and  French  Navies,"  published  in  the 
Statistical  Journal,^  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  a  few  words. 

Irmrdgramis  from  India. — The  famine  in  India  in  1866,  has 
furnished  the  French  dep6ts  of  Pondicherry,  and  Karikal  has  sup- 
plied a  sufficient  number  of  coolies  for  exportation  to  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  and  Guyane.  The  financial  state  of  Reunion  (Bourbon) 
limited  the  importation. 

Colonial  Bank. — The  colonial  bank  has  lent  36,090,428  frs.  up  to 
the  end  of  1866. 

African  Settlements. — The  French  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
AMca,  Senegal,  Goree,  and  others,  are  increasing  their  agriculture 
and  trade ;  and  the  protection  given  to  neighbouring  native  tribes 
is  leading  to  their  civilisation  and  the  decline  of  the  slave  trade. 

Foreign  Affairs. — In  Germany  and  Italy  the  edifice  of  1815  has 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  France  has  no  reason  to  aflOict  itself  for 

•  Vol.  zxu,  pp.  86  0<  90^, 
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the  event,  and  has  not  had  to  draw  the. sword  in  effecting  the 
resnlt.  The  federal  Bystem  of  Germany  was  not  in  accord  with 
modem  ideas ;  bat  as  the  lengthened  review  embraces  politics  only, 
the  Statistical  Section  may  not  think  it  desirable  to  have  more 
said. 

Gommeroidl  Affairs. — ^The  commercial  reform  effected  by  the 
emperor  in  1860  is  daily  developing  itself  satisfactorily ;  and 
France  desires  to  put  itself  in  the  same  oommeroal  relations  with 
other  States  as  with  England. 

Universal  Code  of  Maritime  Signals, — ^A  common  or  nniversal 
code  between  England  and  France,  for  vessels  of  war  and  commerce, 
has  been  adopted,  and  progress  is  making  in  getting  other  States 
to  adopt  it. 

Fisheries. — On  the  vexed  question  of  fisheries  France  and 
England'  have  appointed  a  mixed  commission  to  draw  np  a 
convention. 

IntemaMonal  Lanios. — ^Notwithstanding  the  precise  terms  in  which 
international  acts  are  drawn,  and  notwithstanding  the  good  faith  of 
the  parties,  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  lead  to  daily  misunder- 
standings, and  there  remains  yet  much  to  be  done  in  this  matter. 

Final. — Such  is  the  report  on  the  exact  state  of  the  empire  of 
France,  presented  annually  at  the  commencement  of  each  session  to 
the  Senate  and  Legislative  Bodies,  and  which  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  member  of  those  bodies,  as  a  guide  to  his  legislative 
action  during  the  session.  Eveiywhere,  and  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  there  is  the  same  energy  and  systematic  organisa- 
tion, embracing  the  minutest  details.  It  were  well  that  the  English 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  a  similar  expos6  presented.  A  report  of 
prdgress  with  regard  to  our  empire  in  India  finds  its  way  to  Par- 
liament sometime  during  the  session ;  but  its  bulk  deters  members 
from  reading  it,  as  it  is  in  two  or  three  folio  volumes.  It  wants 
condensation  and  systematic  arrangement.  This  year,  however,  an 
admirable  octavo  pamphlet  of  the  statistics  of  India  for  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  past,  has  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  continued.  The  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  for  some  years  past  pre- 
sented a  similar  volume  of  "  The  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and 
"  her  Colonies,"  which  are  invaluable  for  reference,  but  they  do  not 
supply  the  place  of  the  French  "  Report." 
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I. — General  ResvlU  of  the  Commercial  amd  FmoMcial  History 
of  1867. 

From  the  Hconondst,  and  in  continnation  of  the  annnal  serieB 
for  1863,  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  which  have  appeared  in  that  paper. 
See  Journal,  vol.  xxx,  pp.  138  et  seq,  ;-r- 

"  In  our  Review  of  1866,  we  said  that  that  year  had  *  left  behind 
it  sinister  influences  which  will  penetrate  far  into  1867,  or  perhaps 
into  1868,*  and  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have  confirmed 
this  expectation.  Nearly  the  whole  of  1867  has  been  occupied  in 
correcting  the  mistakes  which  preceded,  and  retrieving,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  losses  which  were  inflicted  by  the  crisis  of  1866.  The 
year  has  been,  therefore,  throughout  its  whole  course,  a  period  of 
arrangements,  liquidations,  compromises,  retrenched  expenditure, 
circumscribed  trade,  and  general  indisposition  to  trust  the  ftiture. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  strict  supervision  of  all  elements  of  cost — ^a 
year  of  declining  wages  and  of  stern  comparisons  between  English 
and  foreign  capabilities  of  commanding  neutral  customers.. 

"  Except  towards  the  end  of  1867,  foreign  politics  have  given 
but  little  trouble.  The  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  by  Graribaldi, 
in  October,  and  the  renewed  French  occupation  of  Rome,  occasioned, 
for  a  few  weeks,  a  degree  of  apprehension.  But  the  larger  danger 
of  a  quarrel  between  France  and  Germany  subsided  as  the  year 
advanced,  and  as  it  became  more  manifest  that  the  (German  people, 
north  and  south,  however  divided  among  themselves  on  a  few 
questions,  would  act  as  a  single  State  in  repelling  a  foreign 
enemy. 

"  The  war  in  South  America,  waged  by  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  against  Paraguay  and  its  dictator, 
Lopez,  has  become  more  serious  with  the  lapse  of  every  month. 
Unless  speedily  terminated,  it  will  greatly  cripple  all  the  States 
engaged  in  it ;  and,  as  regards  Brazil,  may  lead  to  most  complicated 
evils.  The  practical  inaccessibUity  of  Paraguay,  and  its  immense 
distance  from  the  coast,  will  probably  compel  the  allies  to  abandon 
the  war.  This  South  American  conflict,  disturbing,  as  it  does,  the 
progress  and  organisation  of  large  areas  of  production,  is  yet  another 
example  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  wars  which,  since  1851, 
have  prevailed  over  the  world,  and  entirely  distorted  the  course  of 
ordinary  supply  and  demand.     The  insurrection  in  Crete,  against 
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the  Turkish  Gbvenunent  of  the  island,  has  been  too  small  an  affair 
to  lead  to  mnch  mischief;  and  possibly  it  may  produce,  indirectly,  a 
great  good,  if  it  makes  manifest  to  Western  Europe  the  pestilent 
politics  of  the  Greek  propaganda  at  Athens,  and  the  utterly  unscru- 
pulouB  measures  employed  by  them  to  irritate  their  nearest  neigh- 
bour, and,  in  many  senses,  their  best  friend. 

"  The  English  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  despatched  in  October, 
is  a  great  misfortune.  The  system  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  per- 
mitting any  persons  to  assume  an,  official  character  in  the  dominions 
of  a  remote  and  savage  ruler,  deserves  the  most  marked  reprehen- 
sion. If  adventurous  travellers  think  proper  to  risk  their  lives  in 
African  wildernesses,  they  must  do  so  as  private  persons,  and  in  no 
way  under  the  Queen's  commission.  Instead  of  costing  two  or 
three  millions  sterling,  this  wretched  squabble  with  King  Theodore 
will  certainly  cost  ten  or  twelve,  and  may  expose  us  to  formidable 
risks.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  expedition  was  to  find  employ- 
ment towards  the  end  of  the  summer  for  a  considerable  number  of 
vessels,  chiefly  steamers,  then  lying  idle,  and  in  this  way  to  afford 
sensible  relief  to  the  freight  market.  The  amount  per  month  being 
disbursed  for  freight  is  said  to  be  nearly  half  a  million  sterling. 

''  There  are  symptoms,  perhaps,  that  the  condition  of  armed 
peace,  under  which  Europe  has  laboured  for  five  or  six  years  past, 
is  becoming  too  costly  to  be  borne  much  longer.  The  burden  is 
most  acutely  felt  in  France.  The  Army  Organisation  Bill,  just 
passed,  after  great  delay  and  disfeussion  by  the  French  Chambers, 
IS  disliked  in  the  provinces;  and  ihe  loan  of  seventeen  millions 
sterling,  about  to  be  raised  by  the  Emperor's  Government,  is 
severely  criticised  as  a  desperate  price  to  pay  for  the  indulgence  of 
military  vanity.  In  North  Germany,  the  events  of  1866  have 
hitherto  condoned  the  severe  financial  burdens  arising  out  of  them ; 
but  the  extensive  destitution  prevailing  in  several  districts,  par- 
ticularly in  East  Prussia,  is  creating  a  reaction  in  favour  of  retrench- 
ment. In  Italy  the  Gt)vemment  is  both  too  weak  and  too  blundering 
to  grapple  with  the  excessive  army  expenditure.  But  in  Austria, 
one  of  the  earliest  results  of  a  really  responsible  executive  has  been 
a  reduction  and  reform  of  the  army  beyond  any  former  precedent 
in  that  country.  Russia  is,  perhaps,  more  severely  pinched  than 
France  by  its  excessive  outlay  on  military  and  naval  armaments, 
and,  in  spite  of  occasional  spurts  of  arrogant  interference,  it  is  not 
probable  that  real  difficulty  will  arise  from  Russian  politics.  So 
long  as  the  present  Government  prevails  in  France,  and  the  external 
action  of  that  country  is  dependent  on  the  will,  the  varying  health, 
and  the  uncertain  life  of  the  emperor, — already  aged  and  prema- 
turely feeble, — it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of 
reasoning.  But,  apart  from  caprices  not  to  be  foreseen,  it  is  a 
possibility  that  the  next  year  or  two  may  witness  a  marked  diminu- 
tion in  that  extravagance  of  military  equipment  and  expenditure 
which  has  been  so  great  a  hinderance  to  the  increase  of  wealth 
during  the  last  twelve  years. 

"  The  Harvest  of  1867  was  almost  universally  bad  or  indifferent. 
In  the  circular  quoted  passim,  Messrs.  Home  give  a  frdl  account  of 
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the  extent  and  wide  difftision  of  the  defloienojr.  The  winter  of 
1866-67  was  exceptionally  severe— especially  in  this  country  where, 
in  Jannary  (1867),  there  was  for  two  or  three  weeks  a  depression  of 
temperatiure  equalled  only  at  rare  intervals  of  time.  Over  the 
whole  north  of  Enrope  and  a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  the 
grain  crops  of  1867  were  alarmingly  deficient.  The  maize  also 
railed  to  the  extent  of  a  third,  or  even  a  half.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  wheat  crops,  notwithstanding  apparent  strength 
before  harvesting,  have  proved  to  be  largely  deficient,  and  the 
potato  crop  is  reckoned  the  worst  since  1845-46.  The  harvest  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  was  regarded  as  highly  favourable. 
Bnt  the  threshing  has  revealed  a  more  nnsatis&ctory  resnlt.  The 
only  really  great  crops  have  been  in  Hungary  and  along  the  lower 
Danube,  and  in  these  regions  the  increased  demand  ^d  high  prices 
have  conferred  the  most  solid  advantages. 

"  If  we  take  the  Gazette  average  price  of  Wheat  in  England  in 
the  last  week  of  October — ^that  is,  at  a  time  when  the  character  of 
the  harvest  had  been  generally  ascertained — ^for  the  last  five  years, 
we  shall  the  better  understand  the  deficiency  of  1867.  The  figures 
are: — 

».    d. 
26th  October,  1867  70    8  per  imperial  quarter. 

i>  *66  52     6  „ 

i>  '65 42    4  „ 

'64  38     6 

'68  40    - 

"  The  very  unfiivourable  character  of  the  harvest  of  1866  made 
itself  felt  in  a  sensible  degree  before  the  end  of  that  year ;  for,  on 
28th  December,  1866,  the  average  price  had  risen  to  609.,  and  it 

riually  advanced  till,  at  the  end  of  May,  1867,  it  stood  at  655.  3d. 
the  year  and  a-half,  therefore,  which  have  elapsed  since  July, 
1866,  we  have  had  in  this  country  a  price  of  wheat  from  60  to  80 
per  cent,  above  the  prices  which  prevailed  in  the  three  years, 
1863-65 ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  of  a  large  part  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  the  wide  difiusion  of  a  calamity  of  this  magnitude, 
there  is  afforded  at  once  an  explanation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
difficulties  of  1866  and  1867,  and  the  present  time. 

'*  The  revelations  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  sinister  events 
of  the  last  two  years  are  gradually  enabling  us  to  understand,  with 
tolerable  precision,  the  causes  which  produced  the  inflation  of  the 
Prosperity  Yearn,  1863-65.  The  commencement  of  the  American 
War  on  a  large  scale  in  1861  saved  the  Lancashire  manu^turera 
from  losses  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  on  the  enormous  production 
of  the  previous  year,  1860.  Instead  of  the  shipments  to  India  and 
elsewhere  being  sold  at  prices  far  below  cost,  they  produced  returns 
in  many  cases  of  extravagant  profit.  All  this  unexpected  cash, 
added  to  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  mills  in  consequence  of  the 
dearth  of  cotton,  produced  such  a  plethora  of  unemployed  capital  in 
Lancashire  and  other  parts  as  had  not  occurred  before.  In  1862 
came  the  enactment  of  limited  liability,  and  with  it  the  expectation 
of  large  profits  by  the  application  of  the  new  law  to  ordinary 
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partnaraliip  oonoems.  The  result  was,  the  rage  for  limited  liability 
oompames  dnrmg  1863-65.  Fostering  and  aggravating  the  tendency 
of  these  events,  there  was  the  reckless  'financing  of  Overendy 
Qtimey,  and  Co.,  the  Joint  Stock  Disoonnt  Company,  and  a 
variety  of  other  '  financial  institutions  *  of  the  same  order.  The 
&cilitj  of  raising  money  started  forward  in  accelerated  motion  the 
whole  tribe  of  railway  contractors,  projectors,  and  schemers ;  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  for  three  or  fonr  sessions,  railway  bills  were 
passed  by  the  hnndred,*  and  production  and  wages  of  all  kinds 
raised  step  by  step,  until  the  rate  of  disconnt  was  maintained  at 
8  and  lo  per  cent,  for  months  together,  and,  nntil  at  last,  the 
process  could  be  carried  no  fnrther,  and  the  crisis  came  in  the  early 
part  of  1866. 

'^  Since  that  catastrophe,  we  have  been  painfhlly  retracing  onr 
steps.  The  channels  of  trade  have  been  largely  purged  of  the  needy 
and  incompetent  people  who  suddenly  became  apparently  rich  in 
the  prosperity  years,  and  embarked  in  large  ventures,  because 
Overend  and  Co.,  and  other  similar  'institutions  of  credit,*  gave 
them  almost  unlimited  assistance.  The  railway  contractors  and 
sdiemers  have  been  dispersed  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  ; 
and  the  limitation  of  demand  has  gradually  led  to  a  fall  of  prices 
and  wages,  until  a  point  of  depression  had  been  reached  almost  as 
low  as  in  1859,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  low  as  in  1857.t 

**  In  the  following  Table  (I),  we  adopt  the  example  of  former 
years  in  presenting  m  a  condensed  form  the  Percentage  comparison 

*  The  railway  legislation  of  the  nx  years  1862-67,  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  for  the  several  Sessions  of  Parliament : — 


Bffli. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Total, 
SizYotn. 

Lodged    

280 
46 
84 

150 

258 
66 

43 
150 

827 

58 

60 

209 

406 
67 
63 

276 

898 

128 

65 

210 

151 
46 
10 
95 

1,776 
406 

»74 
1,090 

Wimdrawn 

Bejeoted 

Boyal  assents 

Note. — ^The  bills  lodged  for  Session  1868,  are  only  109. 

t  "As  an  evidence  of  the  extensive  retrenchments  which  are  being  carried  oat 
in  aU  kinds  of  ezpenditnre,  the  following  paragraph  is  copied  fVom  the  Qlohe  news- 
paper of  20th  February,  1868:—*  The  financial  collapse  of  1866  is  having  deeper 
eflbets  than  has  been  imagined.  The  pablic  has  been  made  acquainted  with  sevoral 
great  failures  following  close  upon  it,  but  the  cases  of  hundreds  who  have  suffered 
severely  will,  perhaps,  never  come  to  light.  A  striking  fiict,  howevw,  in  connection 
with  Her  Miyesty's  Customs,  clearly  proves  how  great  the  devastation  has  been 
among  private  individuals  in  consequence  of  that  panic  In  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  at  Somerset  House,  as  the  public  are  aware,  is  kept  a  register  of  all 
those  persons  paying  duty  on  carriages  and  horses,  and  at  this  office  notice  has  been 
received,  since  the  Slst  of  December  last,  that  1,600  private  persons  intend  to  dis- 
continue keeping  their  carriages,  and  daim,  therefore,  to  be  exempt  f^m  duty  in 
the  financial  year  1868-69.  This  will  cause  a  noticeable  deduction  in  the  balance 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  next  have  to  exhibit.  The  loss  to  the 
vevenne  by  these  withdrawals  will  not  be  less  than  io,ooo{.  per  annum.'  ** 
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of  prices  at  the  end  of  1868,  as  compared  with  Ist  Janoarj,  1867, 
and  former  dates.  The  note  at  the  foot  of  the  table  explains  its 
oonstmction  and  the  mode  of  reading  it. 

(I.) —  Wholesale  Prices  in  London,  Comparison  of  1st  January,  1868,  witk 
Three  Former  Bates,  stating  in  Percentages  the  Degree  in  which  the 
Prices  of  1st  January,  1868,  were  Higher  or  Lower  than  .the  Prices 
prevailing  at  the  Three  Selected  Earlier  Dates, 


AxtidM. 


Higher     Lover 


Than 

lit  January, 

1867. 


Higher     Lofver 


Than 

lit  January, 

1866. 


Hi^er     Lower 


Than 

let  January, 

1869. 


Higher     Lover 


Than 
lit  July,  1867. 


Coffee 
Sugar 
Tea  .... 


Wheat 

Butchers*  meat 

Indigo 

Oil» 

Timber    

Tallow 

Leather  


PercBt. 
xo 

H 
5 


Copper 

Iron 

Lead    .. 
Tin  


Cotton 

Flax  and  hemp 

SUk 

Wool 

Tobacco  

Cotton  cloth  .... 


13 

4 


Total  Bank  Note] 
circulation  of  > 
Ghreat  Britain ....  j 


Per  cnt. 
6 


12 
2 
2 


60 

12 
20 

86 


Per  cut. 
6 

75 


5 


Perent. 
18 


10 


Perent. 
lo 


7o 


33 
17 

4 

i8 


15 

10 

4 
8 

74 
8 

27 
40 
55 


5 
i6 


Perent. 

8    1 
14 


Perent. 


lo 
7 

27 


18 

25 
14 
12 
28 

16 
11 


Per  cat. 

6 
40 
88 


9 
50 
10 


80 
26 
84 

17 

26 
28 


Note. — Thii  table,  deduced  from  the  percentages  given  in  Appendix  (D),  maj 
be  read  thus : — On  1st  January,  1868,  coffee  was  5  per  cent,  lover  than  on  1st 
January,  1867;  13  per  cent,  lower  than  on  Ist  Januaiy,  1865;  10  per  cent. 
higher  than  on  Ist  January,  1859 ;  and  6  per  cent,  lower  than  on  1st  Jidy,  1857; 
and  the  like  for  other  articles. 


•*  If  we  compare  Ist  Jannao^,  1868,  with  Ist  January,  1865,  the 
fall  of  general  prices  and  the  rise  in  wheat  is  Very  apparent.  The 
greatest  fall  occurs,  of  course,  in  cotton,  and  all  the  articles  depen- 
dent on  it  and  on  the  American  war.  Speaking  in  general  terms, 
our  impression  is  that  at  the  opening  of  1868,  prices  and  wages 
are  from  1 5  to  25  pQr  cent,  lower  than  in  1865.  In  the  iron  tn^e, 
it  is  probable  tliat  throughout  the  country  wages  in  money  are 
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nearly  20  per  cent,  lower  than  two  years  ago,  and  for  actnal  pro- 
ductive pnrposes  perhaps  25  or  30  per  cent,  lower,  taking  into 
account  the  better  discipline  of  the  men,  and  the  exclusion  which 
has  taken  place  of  the  ti^jrbnlent  and  unskilful  hands. 

"  It  is  very  desirable,  but  very  difficult,  and  perhaps,  impossible, 
to  reduce  to  a  satisfactory  numerical  test  the  variations  of  prices 
and  wages  as  between  different  dates.  The  percentage  method  of 
the  preceding  Table  (I)  accomplishes  a  little,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  not  seriously  defective.  The  following  Table  (II)  attempts  to 
collect  into  a  still  smaller  compass  the  same  class  of  facts,  but,  as 
explained  in  the  foot-note  of  the  table  itself,  many  qualifying  circum- 
stances must  be  allowed  for  in  using  the  figures  it  contains  : — 

(Ll.)—Appfwnmate  Table  of  the  Variations  in  Wholesale  Prices,  1867-68,  as 
Represented  by  the  TotcUs  of  the  Index  Numbers  given  in  Appendix  (D). 


Onto. 

Totel  Index 
Number. 

Differeace. 

Difference. 

More. 

Lm. 

More. 

Lees. 

a) 

1851, 1st  JanuuT 

2,a94 
2,99^ 

Z,6l2 

2,543 

3,787 
3,79a 

3,5*5 
3,387 

3,544 
1,921 

3,024 
2,833 

2,58a 

708 

1,244 
15 

167 
102 

3^ 
69 

267 
138 

622 

191 
251 

Perent. 
80 

48 

6 

4 

Perent 

1857,  l8t  July    

*68,  let  January 

*3 

2 

'59,            „         

(H.) 
1864,  lot  January 

„     l»t  July 

1865,  Itt  January 

7 

„     IrtJuly 

4 

1866,  l»t  January 

„     Ut  July 

«7 

1867,  Ist  January 

«     1st  July....r. 

s 

1868,  Ist  January 

9 

Note, — ^The  "total  index  number"  in  this  table  is  arriyed  at  by  adding 
together  the  numbers  in  Appendix  D*  under  the  corresponding  dates — thus, 
2,996  is  the  total  of  all  the  numbers  at  1st  July,  1857  (excluding,  of  course,  the 
I  o  I  which  represents  the  bank  note  circulation) .  It  must  be  carefully  remembered 
that  the  total  index  numbers  obtained  in  this  way  can  be  only  roughly  approxi- 
mative, inasmuch  as  each  article,  without  regard  to  its  importance,  contributes  in 
the  same  degree  to  the  result., — thus  at  1st  July,  1857»  raw  silk  is  counted  as  204 
—the  article  itself  being  of  yastly  less  importance  than  wheat,  which  stands  at 
1x8,  and  the  same  with  seyeral  other  commodities.  Still,  when  careful  allowance 
is  made  for  these  corrections,  the  total  index  nmmber  has  some  uses.  In  the  years 
1864-66,  the  high  prices  of  cotton  and  wool  chiefly  account  Hot  the  enlarged 
index  numbers. 

*  Beference  to  the  Appendix  of  the  original  paper,  «•  published  in  the 
JSeononUst  on  the  14th  Mi 
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"  The  eyidenoe  of  this  table,  taken  in  conjnnction  with  other 
facts,  qnite  justiBes  the  oonelnsion  that  in  the  years  1864-65, 
general  prices  had  risen  to  a  level  higher,  perhajps,  than  had  been 
attained  since  the  peace  of  1815 — and  they  also  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  continued  fall  of  the  last  two  years  has  reduced  us  to 
a  point  almost  as  low  as  in  the  opening  of  1851 — ^the  year  in  which 
culminated  the  long  train  of  unfavourable  influences  commenced 
with  1847,  and  extending  through  the  three  following  years. 

'*  The  slack  trade  of  the  last  two  years  has  brought  to  a  stem 
test  the  pretensions  of  the  Trades'  Unions  in  this  country.  During 
the  prosperity  years,  these  combinations  were  almost  supreme. 
The  competition  of  employers  enabled  the  unions  to  substantiate 
one  claim  after  another,  until  a  point  had  been  almost  reached  when 
the  discipline  of  large  bodies  of  workmen  became  impossible.  The 
mere  mob  law  of  the  majority  of  idle,  noisy,  and  unskilled  *  hands,' 
was  fast  becoming  the  rule  in  every  trade,  and  was  driving  ability 
and  capital  out  of  the  field.  The  panic  has  effectually  corrected 
this  evil,  and  has,  in  truth,  saved  the  industry  of  the  country  from 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  ever  beset  it.  Strikes  have  been 
organised,  during  the  hat  two  years,  in  almost  every  considerable 
trade — in  some  cases,  as  among  the  ironworkers,  there  has  been  a 
scries  of  strikes — ^but  in  every  case  they  have  failed.  Where  a  demand 
did  exist  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  strike,  and  the  men  have  been 
taught  by  the  kind  of  rough  experience  which,  in  their  present 
temper,  they  seem  alone  able  to  understand,  that  wages  are  not  even 
to  be  procured  at  all,  much  less  raised,  by  mere  combination.  The 
Royal  Commission  on  Trades'  Unions,  under  Sir  William  Erie,  has 
already  rendered  great  service,  by  bringing  to  light  the  atrocities  of 
the  trade  committees  at  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  and  by  collecting 
from  all  quarters  evidence  of  the  tyrannical  and  mischievous  r^ula- 
tions  enforced  by  the  leaders  of  the  union  movement. 

"  The  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Industry,  trade  regulations,  and 
technical  education  abroad,  entrusted  by  the  Government  to  Mr.  B. 
Samuelson — himself  largely  engaged  in  the  iron  manufacture — 
will  also  lead  to  useful  results.  In  Appendix  (N),  an  analysis  is 
given  of  Mr.  Samuelson*s  conclusions.  Looking  at  the  evidence 
he  has  collected,  and  still  more  at  the  unfavourable  results  as 
regards  British  industry  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  year  (1867), 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  unwelcome  and  urgent  conclusion  that 
the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  must  be  prepared  to  sustain  itself 
against  a  competition  of  the  most  searching  character.  Foreign 
skill,  capital,  science,  and  organisation,  are  now  fully  able  to  dispute 
the  supremacy  of  this  country  in  several  important  kinds  of  manu- 
fskcture,  and  we  must  either  improve  our  means  of  production,  or  see 
our  exports,  and  therefore  its  means  of  finding  employment  and 
paying  wages,  diminish,  and,  as  a  result,  the  pressure  of  poor  rates 
and  destitution  increase.  Severe  as  has  been  the  suffering  of  the 
last  two  years,  it  is  clear  that  no  experience  less  impressive 
would  have  sufficed  to  correct  effectually  the  previous  errors  and 
extravagance. 
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"  The  revival  of  the  Cotton  cnltivation  in  America  has  ah^ady 
reduced  the  export  of  Gold  and  Silver  to  India  to  a  narrow  compass. 
Instead  of  the  enormous  drain  of  24  millions  sterling  in  each  of  the 
years  1863-64,  and  of  14  millions  in  1865,  the  exports  fell  to 
lomilHons  in  1866,  and  in  1867  to  the  comparatively  smaU  snm  of 
3^  millions.     We  give  the  facts  in  the  following  Table  (III)  : — 

{ILL) — Export  of  Gold  and  Silver  to  Egypt  amd  the  Eout^  per  Peninstda 
and  Oriental  Steamers. 


January  .. 
February.. 
March 


April 

May... 

June 


1867. 


July 

August    .... 
September 

October  .... 

November 

December 


Peninsula  and  Oriental  "I 
steamers  from  Mediter-  > 
ranean  ports  J 

French  steamers    


1866. 
•66.. 
'64.. 

1863.. 
'62. 
'61.. 


Total  

Average  seven  years,  1861-67 


Gold. 


£ 

4,800 

a,40o 

100 

19,200 
2,100 

1)200 

900 
34.100 
24,600 

71.300 
68,300 
30,000 


259,000 
534,000 


793.000 
855,000 


1,648,000 

2,871,000 
4.349.000 
6,969,000 

8,022,000 
3,391,000 
1,427,000 


28,677,000 


4,096,000 


Sarer. 


16,800 
24,800 
67,300 

809,600 

4,600 

16,200 

19,400 
11,700 
66,800 

87,700 
40,300 
30,700 


644,000 
1,061,000 


1,725,000 
322,000 


2,047,000 

7,076,000 

9,744,000 

16,966,000 

16,136,000 

14,599,000 

8,859,000 


74,416,000 


10,630,000 


Totia8,1867. 


£ 

20,600 
27,200 
67,400 

328,700 

6,700 

17,400 

20,300 
45.800 
90,400 

109,000 

108,600 

60,700 


903,000 
1,615,000 


2,518,000 
1,177,000 


3,695.000 

9,946,000 
14.093.000 
23,925.000 

23,158,000 
17,990,000 
10,286,000 


103,093,000 


14,730,000 


TMals,1868. 


£ 

1,001,000 
767,200 
360,800 

436,200 
46,600 
17,800 

13,000 

9,600 

13,300 

111,000 
40,600 
66,800 


2,861,700 
3,607,600 


6,459,300 
3,604,000 


9,963,300 


"  The  figures  of  this  table  disclose  the  most  remarkable  result 
of  an^  export  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  East,  as  follows  : — 


Period. 


Seven  years,  1861-67— Gold.... 
,,  Silver 


Total!. 


28i 
74i 

103 


Yearly 
Areiage. 


Ming. 

4 
lOj 
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"  The  economic  and  monetary  revolution  indicated  by  these 
figures  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  in  modem  times.  In 
iVance,  the  silver  currency  has  been,  in  a  great  degree,  transferred 
to  India,  and  has  been  replaced  by  gold,  and  by  a  large  proportion 
of  bank  notes — ^both  entirely  new  facts  in  the  history  of  the  French 
circulating  medium.  The  same  thing  has  happened,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  in  Germany.  A  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
silver  mines  in  Mexico  and  South  America  has  gone  to  India,  and 
the  gold  produce  of  Australia  and  California  has  supplied  the  means 
of  procuring  the  silver  from  France  and  elsewhere.  In  1867,  there 
has  been  a  cessation  of  the  gigantic  process  of  the  preceding  four 
years,  and  hence  the  large  accumulation  of  bullion  in  the  banks  of 
Ikngland  and  France.  The  forced  paper  currency  of  the  United 
States  has  expelled  a  considerable  part  of  the  metallic  circulation 
with  which  they  began  the  civil  war,  and  the  gold  and  silver  so 
exported  to  Europe  has  helped  to  feed  the  drain  to  India  and  China. 
But  the  persons  who  are  still  haunted  by  fears  of  an  approaching 
decUne  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  gold,  may  derive  some  consola- 
tion from  the  reflection  that  at  this  moment  six  of  the  greatest  and 
most  populous  countries  of  the  world  are,  under  dispensations  of 
"bompulsory  paper  money,  excessively  depreciated.  In  the  United 
States,  the  depreciation,  as  measured  by  the  premium  on  gold,  is 
40  per  cent ;  in  Brazil,  it  is  50  per  cent.;  in  Italy,  1 5  per  cent.;  in 
Austria,  10  per  cent.;  in  Russia,  about  12  per  cent.;  and  in  Turkey, 
about  20  per  cent.  The  mass  of  paper  money  in  use  in  these  six 
countries  cannot  be  much  less  than  6cx>  millions  sterling ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  vast  aggregate  must,  in  process  of  time,  be  replaced 
by  coin.  In  Hungary,  for  example,  the  abundant  harvest  there  of 
1867  has  abeady  so  far  turned  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  that 
country  as  to  produce  large  additions  to  the  previous  stock  of  the 
precious  metals. 

"  A  few  years  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effects  on  the  Indian 
populations  of  the  prodigious  prosperity  of  the  last  five  years.  The 
railways  will  have  effectually  opened  up  new  markets  in  the  interior, 
and  wiU  have  carried  European  goods  where  they  never  appeared 
before,  and  the  improved  means  and  wages  of  the  cultivators  will 
enable  them  to  buy  articles  formerly  beyond  their  reach.  All  these 
influences  will  powerfolly  tend  to  make  European  exports  to  India 
more  nearly  balanced  than  hitherto  the  European  imports  from  it ; 
and  will,  therefore,  reduce  the  trade  to  such  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities as  will  require  but  small  supplemental  transmissions  of 
specie.  It  is,  indeed,  conceivable  that  at  no  distant  period,  the  cur- 
rent of  the  metals  might  tend  more  strongly  ^rom  India  than  to  it. 

"  The  prospects  of  the  India  trade  depend,  of  course,  in  an 
intimate  degree  on  the  complexion  of  events  in  the  United  States. 
In  Appendix  (P)  we  give,  from  a  leading  newspaper,  what  we 
believe  to  be  as  impartial  a  statement  of  the  existing  facts  in 
America  as  can  be  had  at  present — and  the  result  may  well  justify 
the  gravest  anxiety.  The  leading  features  of  the  situation  are  four, 
viz. — First,  a  state  of  poverty  and  disorganisation  over  a  large  part 
of  the  South,  so  complete  ihai  society  is  dissolved  into  its  original 
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elements,  and  industry  and  production  have  almost  ceased.  Second, 
a  system  of  taxation  of  the  most  oppressive  and  harassing  character, 
and  so  burdensome  in  amount,  and  so  unskilfully  adjusted,  that  it  is 
fast  destroying  many  branches  of  trade.  Third,  the  rapid  growth 
of  a  political  party — especially  in  the  Western  and  more  vigorous 
States,  to  which  States  the  periodical  revision  of  the  representation 
in  1870  will  give  the  preponderating  power — ^who  avow  the  inten- 
tion of  repudiating  a  large  part  of  the  public  debt,  and  thereby 
destroying  national  credit ;  and,  lastly,  the  daily  increasing  bitter- 
ness of  the  conflict  between  the  president  and  the  democratic  party 
on  one  side,  and  the  republican  party  on  the  other — a  conflict 
which  seems  likely  to  end  in  tearing  to  pieces  all  those  parts  of  the 
constitution  upon  which  dependence  was  placed  to  avert  the 
destruction  of  the  central  power. 

"  The  latest  financial  acts  of  Congress  have  been  directly 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  McGulloch,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  The  secretary  advises  measures  intended  to  bring  about 
specie  payments, — the  Congress  pass  a  special  law,  which  prohibits 
in  ^ture  those  partial  contractions  of  the  currency  permitted  by 
former  acts.  Mr.  Wells,  the  able  and  conscientious  colleague  of 
Mr.  McCxdloch,  has  recommended  a  revision  of  the  whole  fiscal 
system,  in  the  sense  of  simplification  and  free  trade;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  his  report,  forcible  and  exhaustive  as 
it  is,  will  obtain  more  than  casual  notice. 

'*  Much  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  1867  towards  restor- 
ing the  Cofcton  Trade  to  a  sound  state  than  was  expected  a  year  ago. 
Put  into  the  smallest  compass,  the  outlines  of  the  case  are  as 
follows : — 


Period. 

per  Cent. 

AjuhuI  Value 

of 

Cotton  Coniumed. 

TottI 
Annud  GanBomption. 

1867 

d. 

22 

6t 

Mln. 
£ 
41 

62 
47 
62 

26 

Mln.  Ibt. 
954 

891 
718 

1866 

'66 

'64. 

561 
900 

Fire  yean,  1866-60  .... 

"  As  regards  qiuintvty  consumed — that  is,  as  regards  \ 
and  wages — 1867  is  already  beyond  the  pre-war  period,  1856-t)U — m 
the  proportion  of  954  to  9CX)  millions  of  lbs.  The  average  price, 
also,  of  lojd.  is  less  than  one-half  the  price  of  1864, — and  a  reference 
to  the  circular  quoted  in  the  Appendix,  will  show  that  for  the  last 
three  months  of  1867,  the  price  of  middling  upland  cotton  was  little 
more  than  ']\d, — or  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
quotation  during  the  period  1856-60.  In  point  of  fact,  the  difficulty 
of  the  cotton  trade  seems  to  be  effectually  surmounted.  Lancashire 
is  again  at  full  work,  and  for  the  last  few  weeks  at  fair  prices.     The 
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mistake  committed  in  1866  by  the  manufacturers,  of  producing  too 
much,  has  been  overcome  by  a  year's  slackened  activity,  and  the 
foreign  markets  seem  to  be  ia  a  great  measure  cleared  of  goods. 
The  cry  now  is,  that  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  in  1868  will  be 
insufficient,  and  since  1st  January  last,  prices  at  Liverpool  have 
risen  rapidly,  until  midland  uplands,  which  were  7|rf.  early  in 
January  (1868),  are  now  (end  of  February)  lo^rf.,  and  are  said  to 
be  likely  to  reach  iid.  Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  results  of 
this  formidable  and  sudden  recovery  of  price,  it  will  indirectly  have 
the  good  effect  of  checking  any  undue  haste  in  the  abandonment  of 
cotton  culture  in  the  producing  countries.  The  effects  of  the  con- 
tinued decline  in  cotton  during  1865-67,  have  been  most  disastrously 
felt  in  Liverpool.  It  has  been  said  that  1865  ruined  the  speculators, 
1866  the  merchants,  and  1867  the  producers.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  destruction  of  houses  in  the  cotton  trade, 
both  in  Bombay  and  Liverpool,  has  been  more  extensive  than  at 
any  former  period.  In  Bombay,  nineteen  out  of  twenty-seven 
banks  have  failed.  In  Liverpool,  the  most  conspicuous  failure  has 
been  that  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  in  October  (1867),  and 
besides  this  stoppage,  several  smaller  banking  and  exchange  insti- 
tutions in  the  same  town  came  to  an  end.  Looking  at  the  violent 
fluctuations  with  which  1868  opens,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
mischief  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

"  The  following  Table  (IV)  gives  the  fiwte  more  in  detail : — 

(JY,)— United  Kin^dcmi,  ,1856-67.  Estimated  Value  of  Raw  Cotton 
Imported,  Be- Exported,  a/nd  Conetumed,  {EUieon  and  Haywood's 
Circular.) 

[00,000»s  omitted,  thu  63,8  =  68,800,000Z.] 


Tean. 

Imported. 
Value. 

Value. 

Conramed 

in 

United  Kingdom. 

Value. 

Average 

Price 

per  Found. 

Totia  Weight 
Conramed. 

1867 

'66 

1865 

'64 

•68 

18^ ....... 

'61 

•60 

1869 

'68 

'67 

'66 

Mln. 

£ 

53,8 
75,8 

63,2 

8Z,2 

58,0 

31,1 
38,7 
36,6 

32,a 
2.7,3. 
28,6 
z6,o 

Mln. 

£ 

14,0 

19,5 

17,1 
22,1 
21,6 

12,4 
7,9 
6,6 

4,1 
8,8 
3,6 
8,3 

Mln. 
£ 

5^,9 

47,2 
52,4 
40,7 

26.7 
32,2 
28,9 

27.6 
24,8 
24,8 
22,7 

d. 

loi 
I3t 

15* 

20i 

l! 

61 
7l 
61 

Mln.lbfl. 

954,5 
890,7 

718,6 
661,2 
476,4 

449,8 
1,006,5 
1,079,3 

977,6 

907,8 

826,0 

Not  given 

"  Next  to  the  cotton  trade,  the  Iron  indnistry  of  this  cotrntry  is 
the  most  important,  and  accordingly  in  the  Appendix  we  have 
collected  very  fall  particulars  of  the  course  of  the  iron  trade  in  1867. 
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The  seyerity  of  the  pressure  has  been  exceedingly  great  in  this 
trade.  The  Iron  Trade  Bevieio  (Newcastle),  Bpeakmg  of  1867, 
says : — '  It  wonld  be  tedious  to  detail  the  fluctuations  which  have 
marked  the  passing  months.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  despite 
many  temporary  and  sectional  changes  of  an  encouraging  character, 
the  average  position  of  the  trade  has  continued  to  gravitate  slowly 
downwards,  until  at  the  beginning  of  1868  we  have  arrived  at  a 
stage  of  almost  universal  depression.  The  causes  of  the  stagnation 
are  not  far  to  trace.  They  are,  briefly,  over-productdon,  arising  &om 
an  inflated  and  exceptional  demand  for  iron  a  few  years  ago ;  the 
ooUapse  of  home  and  foreign  railway  schemes  for  extensions  and  new 
lines ;  the  defective  harvests  of  1866  and  1867 ;  and  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  the  trade,  owing  to  the  action  of  trades'  unions.'  The 
pressure  has  been  most  severe,  perhaps,  in  South  Staflbrdshire,  a 
district  which  seems  to  be  approaching  the  end  of  its  career  as  a 
leading  iron  district.  North  Staflbrdshire,  South  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  have  all  suflered  acutely,  nor  hajs  the  pressure  failed  to 
cause  great  distress  in  Cleveland,  the  district  in  which,  from  natural 
advantages,  the  trade  seems  likely  to  develop  itself  with  remarkable 
vigour.  It  is  already  a  notable  sign  in  the  trade  that  Cleveland 
can  afibrd  to  send  pig  iron  in  large  quantities  to  Scotland,  and 
there  are  sagacious  persons  who  foresee  that  iron  shipbuilding  will, 
before  long,  become  concentrated  in  the  Clyde  and  Tyne,  as  the  two 
rivers  possessing  the  means  of  greatest  economy  of  production. 
Discoveries  are  being  frequently  made  of  the  extension  of  the  iron- 
stone beds  into  the  midland  districts  of  England,  as,  for  example,  in 
Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire,  &o.  The  last  two  years  have  freed 
the  iron  trade  from  a  shoal  of  speculators  and  adventurers,  and  the 
whole  economy  of  the  manufacture  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
with  a  view  to  economies. 

''  The  most  prominent  topic  of  the  year  has  been  the  discredit 
and  exposure  which  has  overtaken  several  of  the  largest  Railway 
companies.  In  1866,  the  London^  GJuUham,  a/nd  Dover  Gorrvpamy^ 
the  Qreat  Eastern  GoTnpamf,  and  the  North  British,  were  compelled 
virtually  to  seek  arrangements  with  their  creditors.  In  1867,  this 
list  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  the  Qreat  Western  Badlwa/y  and 
the  London  and  Brighton,  In  the  case  of  the  Galedoma/n  Gorrvpany, 
the  former  directors  have  been  displaced  after  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion and  investigation,  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the  dividends 
of  several  years  past  have  been  unduly  inflated  by  the  process  6f 
charging  to  capital  expenditure  which  properly  applied  to  revenue. 
In  the  case  of  the  Midlamd  Gompamf,  profound  excitement  was 
occasioned  in  December  (1867),  by  the  issue  of  an  official  circular 
announcing  that  five  millions  more  capital  were  required  to  complete 
new  lines  and  extensions — ^the  principal  of  which  were  the  new  line 
from  Bedford  to  London,  and  the  line  parallel  to  the  existing  rail- 
way fix)m  Lancaster  to  Carlisle.  The  North  Eastern  Gortvpany  were 
attacked  with  accusations  similar  to  those  sustained  against  the 
Caledonian  Gompany ;  but  the  North  Eastern  board  met  the  case 
upon  its  merits,  and  succeeded  in  satisfying  their  shareholders  and 
the  public  that  the  assailants  were  in  error.     The  companies  which 
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have  entirely  escaped  hostile  criticism  are  the  London  (md  North- 
Western^  the  South^Eastem,  the  Great  Northern,  the  London  omd 
South-Western,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  Manchester^ 
Sheffield,  and  Lincoln. 

"  The  most  scandalons  case  of  all  is  certaiiilj  that  of  the 
Brighton.  Company,  Investigation  has  shown  that  for  a  series  of 
years,  the  dividends  paid  on  ordinary  stock  have  been  fictitions — 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  paid  by  additions  to  capital — that 
extensions  and  new  lines  of  the  most  absnrd  character  have  been 
undertaken,  and  that  the  entire  administration  of  the  line  has  been 
reckless  and  irregular. 

"  The  events  of  1866-67  constitute  the  third  great  epoch  in  the 
railway  history  of  this  country.  The  first  epoch  waa  from  1832  to 
1836,  when  most  of  the  leading  trunk  b'nes  were  projected  and 
sanctioned ;  the  second  epoch  was  18M-46,  when,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mania  which  then  prevailed,  the  public  committed 
themselves  to  an  expenditure  on  new  lines  utterly  beyond  the 
available  resources  of  the  country.  The  scandals  and  defects  which 
have  now  been  brought  to  light  resolve  themselves  into  vices  of 
mtemal  administration,  A  vigOant  and  competent  executive  would 
render  impossible  the  undue  relief  of  revenue  to  the  prejudice  of 
capital,  and  would  render  equally  impossible  excessive  expenditure 
on  lines  and  works  incapable  of  producing  adequate  returns.  The 
distress  and  losses  which  have  overtaken  so  many  thousands  of 
railway  shareholders  will  work  the  necessary  cure  after  more  or  less 
blundering ;  and  as  almost  every  part  of  the  country  is  now  pro- 
vided with  railways,  the  process  of  internal  reform  will  not  be 
interrupted  by  the  incessant  inteiference  of  intrigues  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines. 

"  The  Liquidations  of  1867  have  been  as  unsatisfactory  as  in 
former  years.  There  are  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  bankrupt 
estates  in  the  hands  of  liquidators,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  any  reliable  particulars.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  so  long  as  the  present  monstrous  system  is  permitted 
to  continue.  A  firm,  or  an  individual,  find  themselves  unable  to 
meet  their  engagements — ^they  send  out  a  laconic  circular  announc- 
ing the  fact,  and  adding  that  they  have  placed  their  books  in  the 
handB  of  the  eminent  accountants  A.  B.  C,  who  will  forthwith 
prepare  a  statement,  &c.  The  statement  is  prepared  accordingly, 
sooner  or  later,  and  generally  shows  a  large  surplus  of  assets, 
and  promises  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  or  more  in  the  pound.  The 
eminent  A.  B.  0.  are  named  liquidators,  and  after  a  year  or  longer, 
there  is  a  first  and  final  dividend  of  sixpence  or  a  shilling ;  and  the 
'  unfortunate '  bankrupts  have  contrived  all  the  time  to  live  in  the 
same  splendour  as  before  the  stoppage,  and  to  start  business  again 
apparently  upon  as  large  a  scale  as  ever.  This  is  not  in  the  least 
an  imaginary  picture.  There  are  at  this  moment  scores  of  eases, 
the  details  of  which  are  even  more  disgracefol,  and  such  cases 
must  continue  to  be  the  rule  so  long  as  the  de&ulters  are  permitted 
to  select  their  own  accountants  and  liquidators,  and  practically 
prescribe  their  own  terms  to  their  creditors. 
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"  In  tihe  case  of  Overend,  Gnmev,  and  Co.,  limited,  an  appeal  to 
ihe  House  of  Lords  confirmed  the  decision  of  Vice- Chancellor 
Malins,  as  regards  the  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  for  the 
debts  of  the  company,  notwithstanding  the  gross  misrepresentations 
of  the  prospectus — ^bnt  the  indgment  expressly  declared  that  the 
promoters  and  directors  of  the  company  were  guilty  of  gross  frand 
towards  the  parties  who  became  shareholders,  and  that  the  directors 
were  distincUy  hable  to  these  parties  for  the  losses  incnrred.  So 
far,  no  pnblic  measures  have  been  taken  against  the  directors,  and 
it  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  concoctors  of  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  commercial  scandals  which  ever  occurred  will  escape  the 
punishment  they  so  amply  deserve. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  London,  Chaiham,  trnd  Dover  Baihvay,  it  is 
probable  that  proceedings,  now  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  will, 
at  least,  bring  to  light  the  leading  details  of  the  extraordinary 
process  by  which  jo  millions  sterling  of  actual  money  was  extracted 
out  of  the  public  for  the  purposes  of  one  of  the  most  reckless  enter- 
prises ever  undertaken. 

"  The  Eoyal  Bank  of  Liverpool  failed  on  21st  October  last,  with 
1 1  millions  of  liabilities;  and  a  committee  of  investigation  was 
appointed  under  a  pubhc  pledge  then  given  by  the  chairman  of  it, 
that  no  concealment  would  be  permitted,  and  that  the  whole  story 
should  be  made  plain  to  the  sufferers.  But  more  than  four  months 
have  elapsed,  and  nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  the  matter. 
The  case  of  the  notorious  Bamed's  Bank,  Limited,  also  a  Liverpool 
ftilure  of  1866,  remains  likewise  in  convenient  obscurity. 

"  The  reform  of  the  bankruptcy  law  has  been  so  often  attempted, 
and  so  often  failed,  and  there  seems  to  be  such  an  incompetency  in 
Parliament  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  an  effective  way,  that  the 
prospects  of  any  real  amendment  in  the  treatment  of  defaulting 
debtors  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  unsatisfactory.  And  yet  it  is 
every  day  more  dear  that  if  this  country  is  to  prosper  at  all,  a 
remedy  of  the  most  absolute  kind  must  be  speedily  found  for  the 
scandals  which  now  abound  on  all  sides. 

"  In  one  instance,  the  courts  have  been  able  to  overtake  with 
exemplaiy  penalty  the  manager  of  a  company  which  raised  money 
by  ffJse  representations.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  Crossley  v. 
Elworthy  (reported  in  Appendix  R),  arising  out  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  London  and  Colonial  Company,  of  which  Elworthy  was 
managing  director,  and  against  whom  the  Court  of  Exchequer  has 
given  a  verdict  for  35,cxx>T.  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  plaintiff 
Crossley,  through  fraudulent  pretences  and  statements. 

"  We  also  report  in  Appendix  (S)  a  second  important  case, 
Orissell  v.  Bristowe,  the  effect  of  which,  by  fixing  the  '  dealers  *  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  with  the  obligation  of  registering  shares 
purchased  by  them,  will  go  a  long  way  towards  destroying  thu 
marketability  of  shares  in  companies  in  any  degree  of  questionable 
solvency  and  character — and,  of  course,  will  put  an  end  to  the 
multitude  of  concerns  which  are  set  up  chiefly  for  Stock  Exchange 
purposes. 

"  It  is  probable  that  we  enter  upon  1868  with  the  point  of 
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lowest  depression  tnmed  in  most  of  the  leading  trades,  and  appear- 
ances seem  to  jnstify  the  expectation  of  a  slow  reviyal  of  confidence 
and  extension  of  operations.  If  the  coming  harvest  shonld  be 
generally  abundant  over  Europe,  the  beneficial  efiects  cannot  &il  to 
be  felt  in  a  marked  degree  before  the  end  of  the  year.  But,  how- 
ever disastrous  may  have  been  the  experience  of  1866-67  in  many 
quarters,  these  two  dark  years  will,  in  ftiture,  be  regarded  as  the 
period  of  rough  discipline  which  saved  this  country  firom  evils 
which  were  rapidly  destroying  its  resources  and  character." 

Appended  to  the  original  article,  as  printed  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Economist,  is  a  series  of  valuable  tables.  The  subjoined  list 
wiU  convey  some  notion  of  their  comprehensive  scope : — 

A. — ^New  Joint  Stock  Companies  brought  out  in  1867,  and  also  the 

Corresponding  Figures  for  the  Five  Years,  1863-67. 
B. — ^Wholesale  Prices  of  Commodities  in  London  and  Manchester : 

Average  of  Six  Tears,  1845-50 :    Selected  Dates,  1851-66 : 

and  Monthly,  1867. 
C— Foreign  Exchange,  1841-67. 

D. — ^Wholesale  Prices,  1845-66  :  Proportionate  Results. 
E.— -Bank  of  England :  Weekly  Return. 
F.— Bank  of  France. 
G. — Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver,  in  Millions   Sterling,  into  the 

United  Kingdom,  1862-67. 
Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver,  in  Millions  Sterling,  &om  the 

United  Kingdom,  1862-67. 
H. — Highest  and. Lowest  Prices  of  some  of  the  Principal  English 

and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Railway  Shares  in  the  Year  1867. 
I. — United  Kingdom :   Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver 

Bullion  and  Specie  in  the  Years  1866-67. 
J.— Gk)ld  and  Silver,  1851-67:   Exports  to  Egypt  and  the  East, 

from  United  Kingdom,  Ac. 
K. — ^Prices  of  Grain :  England  and  Wales  :  Calendar  Year. 
L. — ^Financial  and  Commercial  Events,  1867. 
M. — Changes  in  Mercantile  Firms,  1867. 
•  N.— Abstract  of  the  Official  Report  (December,  1867),  of  Mr.  B. 

Samuelson,  M.P.,  on  the  State  of  Industry  and  Manufieictures 

on  the  Continent. 
O. — ^The  Half- Yearly  Meetings  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  Banks, 

1867. 
P. — United  States :  Distress  and  Disorganisation  in  the  South  and 

Growth  of  the  Party  who  Advocate  Repudiation  of  the 

Public  Debt. 
Q. — Course  of  Prices  in  New  York  in  1867. 
R. — Liabilities  of  Directors  of  Limited  and  Other  Companies  for 

Fraudulent  Balance  Sheets. 
S. — Liability  of  Dealers  on  Stock  Exchange  for  Shares  Purchased 

by  them. 
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II. — Statistics  of  British  OambUng. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Cost  of  Horseflesh,"  the  following 
interesting  article  appeared  in  a  recent  impression  of  the  PaM  Mall 
Oazette.  As  a  statistical  contribution  on  this  snbject  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  will  recognise  it  as  nniqne : — 

"  The  importance  of  horseflesh  (especially  since  it  has  become 
an  acknowledged  article  of  food)  can  hardly  be  denied.  To 
improve  the  breed  of  the  horse,  therefore,  is  more  than  ever  a 
sacred  duty.  And  what  is  the  best  way  of  improving  the  breed  of 
horses  ?  Dean  Close  may  not  believe  it,  but  better  judges  of  horse- 
flesh than  he  is  have  said — ^to  run  them  in  races.  Are  not  the 
race-meetings  held,  not  for  the  sake  of  establishing  little  Pande- 
moniums, where  every  kind  of  vice  may  run  riot,  and  where  young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  may  enter  upon  that  career  in  which  it  is 
easy  to  outrun  the  constable  and  overtake  the  sheriff's  officer,  but 
for  the  sake  of  improving  the  horse  ?  And  improvement  of  every 
kind  costs  money.  You  must  offer  prizes.  Dr.  Mark  Pattison, 
speaking  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  says,  *  We  distribute  in  prize- 
money  a  sum  of  over  120,000/.  a-year,'  and  that  is  only  for  the 
improvement  of  young  men.  Let  us  see  what  the  improvement  of 
the  horse  costs  in  the  way  of  annual  prize-money.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  take  the  twelve  months  beginning  with  December,  1866, 
and  ending  with  November,  1867.  According  to  printed  authority, 
we  find  that  in  December  the  prize-money  given  at  the  Donnington, 
Kingsbury,  Ealing,  and  Westbury  meetings  amounted  respectively 
to  893Z.,  473/*,  8oo2.,  and  377/.;  or  29543/.  in  all  for  the  month;  in 
January,  at  the  Coverdale  meeting,  to  81/.;  and  in  February  the  . 
total  was  about  8,856/.,  thus  divided : — 


£ 

269 

«4» 


Manchester 

GarmarthenBhiie. 

Newbridge  » 

Oundle 235 

Birmingham   928 


Windsor 678 

Lincoln  ^A^Z 

Moreton-in-Marsh  198 

Harrow  453 


£ 

Boston 70 

Westlhrayton  ....      580 

Nottingham  .if253 

Derby    1,147 


*^  As  the  regular  season  approaches,  the  amounts  get  larger  and 
larger :  in  March  the  Ust  is  as  follows : — 


£ 

Liyernool   3,488 

Grand  Military ....  877 

Chelmsford 1,060 

Chertsey..... 568 

County  "Down 183 

Malton   402 

8hipston-on-Stour  156 


Norfolk  219 

Croydon 1,028 

Margate 265 

Royal  Artillery  ....  — 

•Warwick     860 

Bromley 665 

Hayling 280 


£ 

Epsom    4*960 

Brocklesby  ....|. 290 

Lewes 709 

Crozton  Park I»i04 

Cheltenham    i)087 

Aylesbury  353 

Melton  Uunt 200 


The  total  here  is  about  18,784/.  in  all  for  the  month.     Com- 
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mencing  at  once  with  April  Fool's  Day  the  meetings  in  April  run 
thns: — 


Bridgnorth     

Cambridge 

Bugby 

Eastbourne 

Northampton 

Isle  of  Wight 

Newcastle  

Grand  National! 

Hunt  J 

Edinburgh 

Albrighton  Hunt 

Lichfield 

Newmarket 

Curragh 


£ 

195 

35a 
263 
160 

4,485 
148 

313 
1*564 

a74 
90 

624 
8»953 
1447 


£ 

Qrantham   175 

United     Border  1 

Hunt    /  379 

York    287 

WestSomer^t   ....  518 

South  Wold    145 

Abergayenny  367 

Scottish  Hunt 410 

Thirsk 657 

Liverpool   Hunti  .^ 

ciubT. /  916 

Aldershot    900 

Old  Windsor  98 

Hendon 206 


£ 

Durham    910 

Newmarket  again  i7i4io 

Howden i?i 

Knighton 335 

HambledonHunt  441 

Catterick  Bridge  790 
Stratford-upon-  \ 

ATon.....^:....;  '70 

Bromyard 260 

West  Kent  434 

Kildare 1,983 

Manchester 227 

Cardiff 714 


In  all  47,795/.  ^^^  ^®  month.  It  is  as  well  to  consider  the  Chester 
meeting  as  having  been  confined  to  May,  although  it  commenced  on 
the  last  day  of  April,  and  thns  it  is  found  that  the  meetings  during 
that  merry  month  were : — 


£ 

Chester  5,860 

Bglinton  Hunt  ....  1,161 

York   2,328 

Ascot  „  2,855 

Howth    493 

Doncaster  1,071 


Salisbury 2^445 

Bath 3,982 

County  Louth ....  — 

Harpenden  1,206 

Epsom 18,085 

Wye 168 


Newton  X|659 

Croydon 1*402 

Tippeniry  — 

Cork    — 

Newark  127 


Or  in  all,  42,842/.  for  the  month.     In  June  there  were : — 


£ 

Ascot 17,723 

West  Drayton ....       342 

Windsor  2,221 

Manchester 2,104 

Hampton 2,067 

Odiham 600 


£ 

Bibury  Club  7,275 

Stockbridge    9,308 

Beyerley 925 

North  Herts  223 

Chelmsford 1,137 


Newcastle  3^482 

Worcester  *»597 

Ipswich  938 

Curragh 1,725 

New  Forest  Hunt       195 


In  all,  51,862/.     In  July  the  meetings  were : 


Carlisle  763 

Newmarket    5,660 

Bellewstown  413 

Fontefract 1,005 

Beading 1,716 

Cambridge 143 

Mansfield   83 

Aldershot  582 


£ 

Liyeipool    2,570 

Hungerford    753 

Nottingham    2,080 

Hayling 1,053 

Bewdley 38 

Spilsby   90 

Down  Boyal  1,400 

Stamford 3,887 


£ 

Knutsford  708 

Radcliffe 795 

Huntingdon  3,071 

Winchester 2,365 

Southampton x,i 72 

Midlothian — 

Roscommon   ........    — 

Wisbeach  112 


About  30,429/.  in  all  for  the  month.  The  Goodwood  meeting 
having  run  into  August,  will  be  given  to  that  month,  for  which  the 
list  runs  thus : — 
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G^dwood    

Airdrie 

Newton  Abbot .... 

Ripon   

Leek 

Brighton  

Heath  of  Mary- 1 

borough J 

Tiverton   

Paioley 


£ 

432 
164 
847 

137 
2,992 


'50 

450 


£ 

Brighton  Olub  ....  1,165 

Chesterfield    554 

Lewes  ij97o 

Efjrham    2,211 

Wolyerhampton....  2,243 

Stockton 3.730 

Oxford    1*709 

Winlock 190 

West  Drayton   ....  47 1 

Hastings 574 


£ 

York  9,409 

Devon 439 

Plymouth   763 

Rainham    200 

Derby i,575 

Canterbury 7*6 

G^reat  Tarmouth        7*5 

Weymouth 829 

Lichfield 956 

Tunbridge 608 


Or   54,2  J2/.  in  all  for  the  month, 
were : — 


In  September  the  amonnts 


£ 

Margate    .... .  432 

Warwick  2,231 

Curragh    1,675 

Totnes  364 

Wilmslow 141 

Leicester  952 

Abingdon 996 

Doncaster <5i965 

Folkstone 2 10 


£ 

Kelso 1,955 

Brecon    867 

Bichmond  954 

Hampton   i>i45 

-Limerick 790 

Ayr 1,315 

King's  Lynn  280 

Hendon  470 

Monmouth 931 


£ 

Manchester 668 

Newmarket  11,664 

Walsall 275 

Carlow  \ 346 

Tenby   368 

West  Dorset 135 

Ghravesend    74 

Lanark 513 


45,053/.  in  all  for  the  month.  In  October,  taking  the  meetings  no 
farther  than  the  important  meeting  at  Newmarket,  it  appears  that 
there  were  prizes  given  at — 

£ 

Ealing  557 

Hereford  1,291 

Perth    500 

Newmarkot  T5ti65 


Northampton X)i44 

Cashel     315 

Edinburgh i}704 

Bridgwater 255 

Bedford 1,279 


Newmarket 21,855 

Northallerton  ....  548 

Cheltenham 925 

Curragh    1,202 

Ellesmere 60 


46,8cx>/.  in  all  for  the  month.  This  point  being  gained,  it  is  dis- 
coTered  that  the  figures  for  November,  1867,  are  not  at  hand ;  bnt 
it  matters  little  what  twelve  months  are  taken ;  and  therefore  we 
will  take  the  amounts  for  November,  1866 : — 

£ 

linoohi  1,637 

Ealing 394 

Liverpool   3)622 

Shrewsbury    5i584 


Hendon 250 

Leamington  and  1 

Warwickshire  >  4,990 

Hunt  J 


£ 

Chertsey 432 

Croydon 1,212 


Or  18,121/.  in  all  for  the  month.  So  that  for  the  amount  of  prize- 
money  during  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months  we  have  to 
add  together  i8,i2i2.,  2,543/.,  81/.,  8,856/.,  18,784/.,  47,795/., 
42,842/.,  51,862/.,  30,429/.,  54,252/.,  45,053/.,  and  46,800/.,  and  the 
total  is  made  out  to  be  367,418/.,  which  quite  bears  out  the  state- 
ment made  some  time  ago  in  BeWs  Life  to  the  effect  that  the  prize- 
money  given  for  races  comes  to  more  than  300,000/.  In  addition 
^to  this  there  are,  of  course,  the  bets,  without  which  it  is  declared  on 
high  authority  that  nobody  can  afford  to  run  racehorses.     The 
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figures  here  set  down  are  no  doubt  very  incorrect,  for  the  autho- 
rities are  often  badly  printed,  sometimes  disagree,  occasionally  do 
not  give  (especially  in  the  c^ae  of  Irish  meetings),  the  value  of  the 
prizes,  and  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  mortal  to  be  as 
accurate  as  the  sainted  Cocker;  it  may  be  pretty  confidently 
asserted,  however,  that  the  amounts  are  rather  below  than  above 
the  mark.  If,  then,  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  be  given  away  in  a  year  as  prize-money  at  the  race  meetings 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
money  *  floating  *  about  racecourses  may  be  formed  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  the  case  of  every  prize  bets  are  made  to  the 
extent  of  some  considerable  multiple  of  its  value." 


IIL — CtHjperative  Societies. 


Thb  annexed  article  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Ouardian  of  the 
24th  December,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Co-operative  Societies  of  Lan- 
caflhire:" — 

"  The  sncoess  which  followed  the  eBtablishment  of  the  Equitable  Pioneers 
Co-operative  Society  at  Rochdale,  aboat  twenty  years  since,  has  begotten  a  host 
of  imitators.  Some  have  failed,  others  sncoeeded,  the  result  being  that  at  the  dose 
of  1855,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies,  752  of 
these  institutions  were  in  existence,  and  that  76  were  dissolved  daring  the  currency 
of  1866.  264  societies  had  their  rules  certified  daring  the  latter  year.  These 
being  new  undertakings,  would  bring  the  total  up  to  940  for  England  and  Wales, 
if  we  understand  Mr.  Tidd  Pratf  s  statistics  aright.  With  regard  to  their  work- 
ing, we  have  only  the  particulars  of  436  societies,  a  large  number  having  neglected 
to  send  to  the  registrar  their  annual  accounts.  This  negligence  for  the  fhture  will 
not  go  unpunished.  By  80  and  31  Vict.,  cap.  117,  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
5^.,  nor  less  than  %L,  will  be  imposed  on  every  society  whidbi  fdls  or  refiises  to 
make  out  and  transmit  its  annoal  account.  This  is  a  power  which  the  registrar 
will  doubtless  use  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  for  the  completion  of  his  yearly 
reports  to  parliament.  Short  as  the  return  before  us  is  of  completeness^  it  yet 
shows  that  on  the  31st  December,  1866,  there  were  1 7  3,43  2  members  of  co-operative 
societies,  and  that  the  money  '  turned  over '  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  between 
4,000,000^.  and  5,000,000^. — figures  which  indicate  the  growing  importance  and 
acceptance  of  the  principle  involved  in  these  associations.  A  parliamentazy  return, 
running  over  sixty  folio  pages,  with  a  few  meagre  totals  at  the  end,  only  affords  the 
raw  material  for  a  compilation  of  statistics,  but  hila  in  itself  as  a  satisfactciiy 
exposition  of  the  principal  fiicts.  The  kingdom  is  broadly  distinguished  in  cha- 
racter by  its  counties,  but  in  the  document  before  us  no  one  of  the  counties  is 
summarised.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  compare  Lancashire,  for  instance^  wiih 
Devonshire  or  Norfolk,  mast  with  laborious  detail  bring  the  particulars  together 
for  himself.  This  should  not  be,  for  if  the  whole  kingdom  is  capable  of  present- 
ment in  a  brief  tabular  form,  surely  its  constituent  parts  are  susceptible  of  a 
similar  treatment.  Lancashire  is  the  birthplace  and  genial  home  of  co^iperation ; 
in  our  county  many  societies  flourish,  though,  of  course,  all  do  not  bear  equal 
firuits.  Counting  all,  there  are  144  societies,  but  many  are  smalL  These  would 
occupy,  in  tabulation  more  space  than  we  should  care  to  bestow,  therefore  we  limit 
the  following  selection  to  such  assodations  as  have  300  members  and  upwards :— 
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The  Principal  C(H>percUipe  Societies  of  Lanoashirey  aa  they  stood  on  the 
2lst  December,  1866. 


Registered  Office  of  Society. 


Nnmber 

of  Meinben» 

18M, 


Oooda 

Bought  in 

IBM. 


Goods  Sold 

in 

18M. 


Proflts 

Realised  in 

1866. 


Aocrington    

ABhton-under-LTne 

Bacup 

Blackburn,  York  Street  

Blakejmoor 

Blackley    

Bolton,  Bridge  Street 

J^rickfield,  near  Boohdale  

Bury,  Market  Street    

Chorlej,  Market  Place    

Dalton-in-Fume08  

Oyer  Darwen   

Scoles   

Healey  

Failsworth    

Great  Harwood    

Haalingden   

Heywood ^ 

Hindley ^ 

Whitworth   

Hulme,  Medlock  Street  

Lancaater,  New        „      

Littleborough  

Manchester,  Dantzio  Street    ... 
„  Downing    „ 

Middleton 

Milnrow    

Moealey 

Oldhanii  Greenacres  Hill    

„        King  Street  

Prestwich .....'. 

Kaddiffe   

Bamsbottom     

Bawtenstall,  Lord  Street    

„  Gawl  Terrace 

Bochdale  (Equitable  Pioneers) 

Shaw 

Steeps,  near  Bochdale 

Todmorden  

Tunsted 

Waterfoot 


416 

338 
445 

330 
',7x8 

411 
4,100 

969 

428 
1,089 

762 

301 
686 
318 
45a 
858 

473 
5«o 
1,710 
919 
548 

31,030 

a»585 

581 

757 
1,097 

1,406 

2,260 

502 

605 

979 

739 

5^4 

6,246 

450 
31a 

485 
350 
537 


£ 

85,138 

7,887 

72,684 

9,705 

12,406 


29,399 

11,683 

117,396 

20,060 

8,878 
84,667 

17,044 

8,269 

15,586 

6,576 

9,686 

28,240 

12,678 
15,810 
82,642 
17,268 
19,044 

174,800 

48,182 

13,464 

2,306 

83,910 

68,904 
78,665 
8,419 
11,775 
21,169 

18,110 

13,924 

220,238 

16,995 

9,141 

16,407 
11,977 
12,449 


£ 

38,297 

7,763 

85,002 
10,338 
12,987 

9»i33 

3>»530 

13*476 

135.175 

9,^53 
37,586 

18,688 

9,003 
16,615 

6,387 
11,211 

31,607 

13,547 
17,231 
38,505 
19,504 
21,032 

175,044 
55,197 
15.859 
26,042 

37,151 

78,671 
87,614 
9,368 
12,896 
23,885 

211,579 
15,514 
249,122 
18,380 
10,188 

18,551 
14,290 
14,468 


£ 

8,544 

708 

10,722 
497 
836 

698 

2,816 

1,632 

16,191 

1,426 

799 
2,678 

1,970 

1,124 
1,208 
783 
1,931 
8,726 

1,196 
2,200 
8,676 
1,995 
2,868 

2,806 
3,844 
1,552 
8,480 
3,541 

9,272 
11,376 
1,273 
1,389 
3,477 

3,051 
2,054 
81,931 
1,994 
1,074 

2,062 
2,206 
1,770 


"  In  this  account  there  are  forty  societies  represented.  The  names  are  not 
given  because  they  appear  more  frequently  to  be  distinguished  by  their  locality 
than  their  title.  'Co-operative,'  'industrial  co-operative,'  'provident,'  &c.,  are 
the  favourable  adjectives  in  their  designations.  The  objects  of  the  respective 
•odeUes  in  general,  are  for  the  sale  of  groceries,  drapery,  and  clothing.  One,  with 
an  innocent  ambiguity  of  phiase,  returns  itself  as  engaged  in  'butchery  and 
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dogging/  The  ttble  exhibits  bat  two  or  three  itemi,  bat  they  leemed  beet  calca- 
lated  to  convey  m  a  brief  manner  the  extent  of  the  baeinew  carried  on  by  each 
fftore.  The  selects  societies  mastered  73,000  members,  and  they  sold  goods  in  tlie 
course  of  the  year,  amoantlng  to  1,500,000/.  and  a  Auction  over ;  hence,  nnder 
the  last-named  phase,  they  equalled  one-third  of  the  aggregate  sales  of  the  kingdom. 
The  accounts  are  osaally  audited  once  a-quarter  by  members,  and  occasionally  by 
non-members.  In  the  matter  of  realised  profits,  the  last  column  of  the  statement 
is  probably  an  unreliable  exponent  for  comparing  one  society  with  another,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  price  fixed  on  articles  over  prime  cost,  we  believe,  varies.  The 
stores  may  be  distributed  at  a  small  advance  to  cover  working  expenses  and  depre- 
dation ;  or,  they  may  be  sold  at  the  market  price  of  the  place,  and  the  members 
receive  their  advantage  periodically  in  the  shape  of  dividends. 

"  The  profits  are  usually  applied  to  interest  on  shares,  dividends  to  members, 
occasionally  to  non-members,  depredation  of  stock,  reserve  Aind,  and  not  uniVe- 
quently  to  the  payment  of  an  item  termed  <  educational,'  which  we  believe  is  not 
meant  for  schooling  in  the  ordinaiy  sense,  bat  for  the  maintenance  and  supply  of  a 
reading-room — a  very  pleasing  acQunct  to  some  of  these  undertakings.  The  sums 
applied  to  the  purpose  are  generally  moderate,  varying  between  20I,  and  50^  Bat 
in  one  or  two  instancoB  they  are  much  larger.  The  Oldham  Sodety  (King  Street) 
devoted  last  year  217/.  to  the  'educational  ftmd,'  and  the  Rochdale  Equitable 
Pioneers  no  less  than  681 2.  to  'education.'  The  Bawtenstall  Sodety  gave  oat 
of  their  profits  532.  for  'library  and  newsroom.' 

"  The  oldest,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  type  followed  by  other  organisataons 
— ^the  Equitable  Pioneer8---deserves  a  few  more  words  than  we  can  give  to  the 
others.  At  the  latest  date  officially  published,  these  were  the  prindpal  circam- 
stances  recorded.  Established  in  1844,  it  had  6,246  members  on  its  books  at  the 
close  of  1866.  I>aring  the  year  1,675  ''^^  members  jdned,  apd  753  old  ones 
withdrew,  hence  the  clear  secessions  over  withdrawals  amounted  to  910  members. 
The  shares  are  1 1,  each ;  the  total  received  from  that  source  during  the  sodety's 
existence  was  51,986/.  The  withdrawing  members  in  1866  took  out  for  their 
share  the  large  sum  of  30,729/.  The  share  capital  amounted  to  97,489/.;  the  loan 
capital  was  small,  418/.,  but  the  interest  recdved  on  loans  was  76/.  The  amount 
paid  by  the  sodety  for  interest  during  this  year  was  3,823/.  llie  rate  of  interest 
is  not  stated,  but  at  5  per  cent,  this  sum  would  pay  for  a  loan  of  76,000/.  for 
twelve  months.  Cash  paid  for  goods  purchased  was  220,238/.;  goods  sold 
249, 122/.;  profit  realised,  3 1,9  3 1  /.     The  profit  was  thus  applied : — 

£ 

Interest  3,923 

Dividend  on  purchases 25,829 

Education 68 1 

Beserve  fund 25a 

Depredation  of  fixed  stock i>i97 

Charities 1 6$ 

"The  whole  of  the  working  expenses  for  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  wages,  rent, 
rates,  and  taxes,  and  all  inddental  repiurs,  &c.,  was  7.795/.,  which  upon  the  value 
of  the  goods  sold  is  equivalent  to  3/.  xs.  6d.  per  cent.  The  cash  in  hand,  that  is» 
at  the  bankers,  treasurer's,  or  with  other  officers,  figured  at  the  respectable 
amoaat  of  25,034/.  The  assets  of  the  sodety  were  valued  at  99,989/.,  which,  for 
the  convenience  of  remembering,  we  will  call  100,000/.,  and  the  totsl  liabilities  at 
81/.  Credit  is  ndther  g^ven  nor  taken,  and  the  society's  accounts  are  subjected  to 
a  quarterly  scrutiny  by  auditors  chosen  from  among  the  members. 

"  The  North  of  England  Co-operative  Sodety  counts  far  more  members  than 
the  Pioneers,  namely,  31,030;  but  their  transactions,  though  very  condderable,  are 
less  than  the  Rochdale  sodety  by  70,000/.  or  more  in  the  year. 

"  Of  the  two  or  three  societies  in  Lancashire  which  have  entered  the  field  a* 
co-operative  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  we  have  said  nothing.  The  distributive 
societies  whose  fbnction  is  to  buy  goods  at  wholesale  prices,  and  then  divide  them 
among  the  members  according  to  the  wants  of  each  individual,  require  bat  oommoo 
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pnidenoe^  a^Jl,  and  hoomty  in  working  to  obtain  aoooeii.  Needftil  as  moh  qoalitifls 
are  in  all  Imdnen  undertekings  that  are  to  be  remaneratire,  there  ia  aomething 
moch  beyond  them  required  when  workpeople  contend  ai  oompetiton  with  great 
eapitaliflta.  The  oo-operative  itore  is  a  umple  prodential  arrangement  —  the 
oo-operatiTe  Austory  mart  be  a  much  more  complex  enterprise^  the  prudence  ol 
whidi  in  any  case  actual  trial  alone  can  prove.  The  Rochdale  coHiperative  com 
mill  shows  upon  a  sale  of  io2,oooZ.  worth  of  goods,  i8,ooo2.  profit,  but  this 
society  are  general  dealers  also,  and  what  they  gained  as  millers  only  we  cannot 
say.  The  co-operative  cotton  fiictory  in  the  same  town  made  sales  to  the  extent 
of  108,000/.;  the  realised  profits  were  4,620/.  This  concern  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  spinning  and  mannfiu^uring  cotton. 

"  Within  these  two  or  three  years  the  principle  of  co-operative  stores  has  found 
Ihvonr  with  certain  sections  of  the  middle  classes  in  London.  The  civil  servants 
of  the  crown  have  established  two  laige  stores  under  dilTerent  committees.  The 
firrt  was  formed  in  the  city,  and  the  second  at  the  wert  end.  The  city  store  is  open 
to  the  government  clerks  and  to  any  of  their  friends  whom  they  may  choose  to 
nominate.  The  wert  end  society  reckons  a  more  opulent  class  among  its  members 
than  the  earlier  institution.  Membership  is  rtrictly  confined  to  Government 
employ^  clergymen,  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  success  of  both  has 
beoi  great  beyond  all  anticipation,  and  the  naturaUsation  of  the  co-operative 
principle  in  buying  and  selling  has  been  thus  fidrly  inaugurated  with  a  daas  in  the 
social  ranks  above  those  with  whom  it  originated.  For  this  good  lesson  London 
mnrt  thank  the  Bochdale  Pioneers." 


IV.^The  Last  Harvest, 


The  estimates  of  tbe  yield  of  com-croppiiig  in  England,  ooUected  hj 
the  proprietors  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  may  be  profitably  collated  with 
the  agricultaral  returns  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade : — 

"  Subjoined  is  the  condensed  substance  of  550  letters,  received  team  all  parts  of 
England  relating  to  the  cereal  crops  of  the  harvest  of  1867,  a  tabulated  statement 
from  which  was  inserted  in  our  last  week's  supplement,  while  in  another  part  of 
this  week's  paper  is  an  abstract  of  the  lettera  taken  serkUim,  with  the  remarks  of 
SQch  of  the  writen  as  expressed  their  opinion  iiirther  than  by  direct  replies  to  the 
questions  proposed.     The  following  are  the  chief  results  of  the  inquiry  :^- 


Failure  

Two-thirds  under  average 

Half 

One-third  „ 

One-fourth  „ 

One-fifth  „ 

One-sixth  „ 

Under  average 

Average 

Over  average 

One-sixth  over  average   .. 
One-fifth.  n 

One-fourth         „ 
One-third  „ 

One-half  „ 

Totals  


WbeHt. 


7 
20 

57 
85 
4a 
»3 
»54 
81 

7 


550 


Barley. 


2 
27 

6 
88 

1 

146 

268 

80 

8 

8 


622 


Oats. 


8 

14 
4 
z 

18 

86 

280 

69 

2 
I 

H 
8 


5>5 


Beaos. 


7 
19 
24 


168 

140 

9 


876 


Peaa. 


18 
3^ 

34 


"7 

14* 

18 


405 


"  In  comparing  the  above  table  with  thait  of  the  previous  year  1866,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  all  kinds  of  cereal  produce,  except  oats,  the  results  are  connderably 
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less  faT(>nral)le  to  the  last  tlian  to  the  preyioaB  )iarv'^,  as  will  be  seiBii  bj  the 
fbllowmg  comparative  statement : — 


lean. 

Wheat. 
Average. 

Barley. 
Average. 

Oats. 
Average. 

.  Bean'a. 
Average. 

Peaa. 
Average. 

Under. 

Oyer. 

tJndcr. 

Over. 

Under. 

Over. 

Uncler. 

Over. 

Under. 

Over. 

1867 
*66 

452 
328 

92 
246 

214 
171 

303 
368 

132 
183 

38* 

330 

221 
101 

154 
296 

237 
68 

x68 
3^* 

"  From  this  table  it  appears  ^at  the  number  of  reports  of  a  deficient  crop  in 
1867  exceeds  those  of  1866  in  the  following  proportions,  viz.,  wheat,  124;  barlej, 
43  J  beans  1 20 ;  peas,  1 74 ;  while  the  retnms  of  oats  are  in  fiiYonr  of  the  Uot  crop 
to  the  extent  of  51.  As  usaal,  most  of  the  returns  of  deficiency  are  simply  stated 
to  he  under  average,  without  estimating  or  giving  the  probable  amount;  but 
from  the  general  tenour  of  the  reports  and  the  numerous  cases  of  much  under, 
greatly  under,  very  much  under,  we  may  infer  that  many  of  these  ought  to  ooca]^y 
placiBs  higher  in  the  table,  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  produce.  There  are  iwt> 
drcumstances  in  &vour  of  the  past  year,  which  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  growers 
be  concerned,  go  to  mitigate  the  disastrous  harvest.  The  first  is,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  ^e  most  early  districts,  the  crops  of  wheat  were  housed  in  exoeUent 
order ;  whereas,  in  the  harvest  of  1866,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crops,  partica* 
larly  in  the  north  of  England,  were  most  seriously  damaged  by  wet  weather.  The 
second  drcumstance  is,  that  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  grain  has  from  the  first  of  the 
season  been  in  proportaop  to  the  deficiency,  thus  compensating  some  degree  fbr  the 
smallness  of  the  yield.  We  may  account  for  this  by  the  exceptional  fiict  that  there 
has  been  a  general  deficiency  in  the  harvest  of  1867  throughout  Europe,  saving  only 
in  Hungary  and  some  other  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  which  has  prevented  other 
countries  firom  supplying  us  with  the  required  amount ;  while  of  course  greater 
competition  has  been  created  finr  that  which  could  be  spared  firom  those  oonntridi 
which  had  an  excess  over  their  own  consumption.  Add  to  this,  that  the  American 
market  has  been  nearly  closed  against  us  by  our  prices  being  too  low  to  allow  a 
profit  to  the  exporter,  and  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  accounting  for  the  high  priced 
now  ruling  in  every  part  of  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  actual  deficiency,  we 
think  that  the  materials  of  the  tables  warrant  us  in  estimating  it  fully  (me-fburth  of 
an  average,  or  4,000,000  quarters,  in  the  wheat  crop,  which  is  about  700,000 
quarters  beyond  the  deficiency  estimated  on  in  the  crops  of  1866.  In  this  estimate, 
however,  we  include  the  crops  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  which,  although  not 
comprehended  in  the  returns,  are  supposed  to  be  on  a  par  in  pomt  of  produce  witii 
England.  With  respect  to  the  barley  crop,  although  on  the  face  of  the  account  the 
yield  is  smaller  than  in  1867,  yet  the  quality  is  occasionally  good  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition ;  while  the  oat  crop  is,  beyond  all  question,  fiir  superior  to  that  of  1866,  both 
in  yield,  quality,  and  condition,  that  grain  having  sustained  as  much  damage  as  the 
barley  ftt)m  the  rains  in  1866.  The  bean  crop  is  very  deficient  this  season,  but  the 
condition  and  quality  are  good.  The  peas  are  in  most  respects  inferior  to  the  crops 
of  1866,  the  number  under  average  exceeding  the  previous  year  by  174.  It  mudb 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  calculating  for  the  future,  that  the  wheat  crop  was  begun 
upon  as  soon  as  the  crops  were  housed,  there  being  no  stock  of  old  wheat  in  the 
country.  With  a  defident  produce  of  4,000,000  quarters,  we  have  to  a  large 
extent  anticipated  the  threshing  of  the  summer,  and  we  have,  consequently,  a  much 
smaller  stock  on  hand  than  in  any  season  mnce  1854.  It  is,  thaefore,  probable 
that  by  next  harvest  we  shall  find  ourselves  as  short  of  stock  as  at  the  last ;  but  as 
we  do  not  profess  to  prophesy,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  draw  -his  own  oonohiBiosis 
from  the  forcing  fkcts." 
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"V. — Public  Instruction  in  Turkey, 

SdPPLEMKNT  to  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  Paper  (vol.  xxx,  pp.  502  et  seq.\ 
from  a  communication  of  His  Excellency  Subhi  Bey,  Ministei*  of  Public 
Instruction,  under  date  Constantinople,  26tli  November,  1867 : — 


Schools. 

MalM. 

Females. 

TbtaL 

StAMBOUI.  Aim  SUBUEBS. 

Bushdiyeh 

12 
279 
144 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1,450 
13.380 
16,217 

60 
85 
SS 

28 

7i44d 

^ASo* 
21,829 
16,217 

Kormal  school  

38,496 

Aklam  de  (public  adaunistratida)  

Civil  schoof   .'. 

ScbOol  of  languages  for  Turkish,  ftenoh,  1 
Qveek,  and  Bulgarian  j 

228 

BOUMELIA  AND  AnATOTJA. 

Bushdiyeh  schools 

Mussulman  primary  schools    

489 

108 

10,229 

2,851 

3i.»75 

6,380 

228,637 

98,873 

7,449 

119,005 
10,814 

38,7*4 

6,380 

347,64* 
111,187 

Kon-Mussulman         „            .......     wi 

12,688 

333.890 

129,519 

463,^09 

G-rand  total  returned 

tQl^CktCk                    1 

1 

*  These  figures  do  not  include  the  four  special  schools  returned  below  in  tho 
same  column,  nor  the  fismale  rdshdiyeh. 


TL—The  Quarterly  Tables. 

It  is  neoesiary  to  point  oat  <5&rtain  lehanges  whidi  have  been  introduced  into 
these  Btatements.  The  whole  of  the  tabular  mstier  of  the  Englisli,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  registration  reports  is  retained  in  the  shape  heretofore  printed,  but  to  save 
space,  the  usual  textual  comments  are  omitted.  To  the  table  of  the  Note  Circula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  p.  120,  a  column  has  been  added,  showing  the  total 
amoont  of  Lmidon  Clearanoes  in  each  week  of  the  quarter.  The  tables  in  their 
present  form  will  be  continued  in  the  fature  numbers  of  tho  Journal. 

The  Agricultural  Statistics  will  not  be  omitted  from  the  periodical  tables^  but 
foac  the  present  year  it  is  deemed  mote  convenient  to  print  them  in  the  June 
JowrmU. 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAMD  AND  WALES. 

MABEIAGES— Qri.BTBB  sitdbd  Siptbxbeb,  1867. 
BIRTHS  Ain>  DEATHS — Qvabtbb  bnbsd  Dbcxxbxb,  1867. 

JL^^Serial  TcMe  of  Marriaobs,  Births,  and  Dbaths,  returned  in  the 
Tears  1861-67,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Fears. 

Calendar  Tears,  1861-67 :— Numbers. 


lean 

•87. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

tfarriagei  No. 

births „ 

Beatiie   , 

767,997 
471,102 

187,519 
753,188 
500,938 

185,474 
748,069 
490,909 

180,887 
740,275 
495,581 

178,510 
727,417 
473,887 

164,080 
712,684 
486,566 

168,706 
696,406 
486,114 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear^  1861-67. 
(I.)  Mabbia&ES: — Numhers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  da^  of 

Mawh No. 

June  „ 

September    „ 

December     „ 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'91. 

36,380 
45,462 
44^008 

87,576 
48,523 
46,196 
55,224 

86,807 
45,827 
45,852 
56,988 

87,988 
44,599 
44,675 
53,125 

35,528 
44,146 
41,982 
.51,904 

88,958 
40,858 
40,600 
48,624 

88,274 

42,012 
89,884 
48,586 

(II.)  BnavB  i—Numhers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  qf 

•67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

•68. 

'62. 

•61. 

March No. 

195,455 

196,787 

194^180 

192,947 

186,841 

181,990 

172,988 

June  „ 

199,649 

192,459 

192,988 

188,885 

189,840 

185,554 

184^820 

September    „ 

190,255 

178,982 

181,941 

181,015 

178,489 

172,709 

172,083 

December    „ 

182,688 

185,010 

179,010 

177,478 

178,297 

172,431 

166,620 

(HI.) 

Deaths  .- 

—Numbers. 

Qrs.  ended 
laH  day  of 

Itaroh No. 

•67. 

•66. 

•65. 

•64. 

•68. 

•62. 

•61. 

184,254 

188,288 

140,410 

142,977 

128,096 

122,019 

121,216 

Jtine   „ 

112,528 

128,692 

115,892 

116,880 

118,121 

107,892 

107,558 

September   „ 

108,462 

116,826 

118,362 

112,228 

112,504 

92,881 

101,232 

December    „ 

115,868 

117,187 

121,245 

128,451 

115,116 

114,774 

105,109 
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Awniwd  EcUei  per  Cent,  of  Pxbsons  Marbibd,  and  of  Bibthb,  and  Dbathb, 
durinff  the  Tean  1861-67,  amd  the  Quabtbbs  of  thoee  Feare. 

Calendar  Tbass,  1861-67 : — GenercU  Percentage  Restdts. 


TXAES... 

'67. 

Mean 
'67-'66. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

'61. 

Ertmtd.  Popln. 
of    England 

in  inidfilfi  of 

each  Year.... 

»>.430 

— 

ai,2io 

»o,99i 

ao,77» 

»o.554 

ao,336 

ao,ii9 

Persons  Mar- 
ried Ferct/ 

Births.,..    ,, 

Deaths...    „ 

8-584 
2-198 

1-687 

3*493 
rzss 

1-768 

8-551 
2-862 

1-768 

8-564 
2-389 

1-736 

8-564 
2-886 

1-688 

8-539 
2-805 

1-614 

8-504 
2-147 

1-628 

8-461 
2-168 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear^  1861-67. 
(I.)  PSBSOHB  MAnitrgn  : — FeremOogee, 


Qre.  ended 
laH  dag  of 

'67. 

Mean 
'67-*66. 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

'68. 

•62. 

'61. 

Kerch  ...Perot. 

Jnn« If 

Septmbr.      „ 
Deoemhr.     „ 

1-882 
1-704 
1-628 

1-400 
1-718 
1*631 
1-987 

1-442 
1-838 
1-726 
2058 

1-428 
1-754 
1-732 
2-146 

1-472 
1-724 
1-704 
2-022 

1-408 
1-726 
1-616 
1-996 

1-860 
1-614 
1-582 
1-890 

1-846 
1-678 
1-570 
1-906 

(H.): 

BnTHB^ 

(ire.  ended 
laet  dag  of 

•67. 

Mean 
•57-*66. 

'66. 

'66. 

•64. 

•68. 

•62. 

'61. 

March  ....Perot. 

3-713 

3-663 

3-776 

8-765 

3-740 

3-691 

8-644 

3-600 

Jiuie „ 

3-742 

3*6x9 

3-644 

8-692 

3-651 

3-700 

8-665 

3-690 

Septmbr.      ^ 

8-518 

3*350 

3-844 

8-434 

3-453 

3-843 

8-865 

3-388 

Beoembr.     „ 

3-368 

3*340 

8-447 

8-370 

3-876 

3-428 

3-350 

3-272 

(m.)  "DitkiraBi— Percentages. 

Ore.  ended 
laet  dag  qf 

•67. 

Mean 
'B7-'66. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'69. 

'61. 

March  ....Perot. 

Jin» » 

Septoibr.      h 
Beoembr.     „ 

2-551 
2-109 
2-006 
2-187 

a*55i 

»-2l8 

2*031 
2-224 

2-658 
2-487 
2-182 
2-184 

2-723 
2-217 
2-140 
2-283 

2-772 
2-260 
2-141 
2*849 

2-588 
2-306 
2-169 
2-213 

2*448 
2*121 
1*800 
2-280 

2*458 
214^ 
1*994 
2*064 
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B.  —  Camparatwe   Table   of   Consols,    Provisiokb,    Pauperism,    and 
TncPBiukXUBB  tn  each  of  ths  Mm  QuA|tTg»fl  ended  Dec^mber^  1867. 


1 

% 

—5— 

4                  6 

6 

7 

■     B    ' 

9 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consoli 
(for 

Money). 

•Arerage 
Price 

of 
Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Prieei 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 
(by  the  Carcase), 

with  the  IfMtt  Prices. 

Avenge 
Prices  of 
Potatoei 

(York 

RegenU) 

per  Ton 

at 

Water«ide 
Market. 

Southwark. 

Panperism. 

Qavneri 
ending 

Qnarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
last  ^y  of  each  week. 

Mean 
Tern- 
per»- 

Bflef. 

Mutton. 

Indoor. 

Oot-door. 

ture. 

1866 

1)60.81 

£ 

88} 

#.    d. 
44  10 

d.  d,  d, 

4i-7 

5t 

d.  d,  d. 
6i-8i 

«.    8,    S. 

60—90 

IS 

ia9i03^ 

725,259 

46-0 

1866 
Mar.  91 

87 

46     6 

5« 

6i-7} 
6} 

65—90 

i39»54^ 

769,402 

41-2 

JtmeSO 

m 

46    6 

4i-7 
5* 

6i-8i 

7 

60—96 

77 

ia3,«57 

784,189 

630 

Sept.  80 

m 

61    - 

6i-7i 

6t 

6|-8i 
6J 

76—120 

97 

"0,955 

717,663 

58-9 

Deo.  81 

89} 

66    8 

4}-7 
5f 

6i-7# 
6| 

86—130 
107 

i33»979 

734,312 

46-2 

1867 
lCar.81 

90i 

60    7 

5* 

6-7i 
6* 

116—160 
137 

147,620 

882,864 

38-9 

Jane  SO 

92} 

68  11 

rif     ,    Af 

6i-7i 
6i 

136—176 

134.^78 

779,629 

58-5 

5f 

Sept.  80 

94} 

66    4 

AA     M 

6—7 
6 

100—166 

127 

129,838 

743,977 

69-7 

5f 

Deo.  81 

941 

67  11 

4|-6f 
5* 

4t-6i 

5i 

110—156 
13a 

I46.a37 

771,230 

42-5 

C. — Oen&ral  Averaae  Death-Bate  Table:— Annual  Bate  of  2fortaltt^  to  1,000 
of  th^  Fopvlatton  in  the  Eleven  Divisums  of  England  in  the  Ten  Yean 
1861-60 ;  in  the  Year  1867  ;  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  1866 ;  and  in  the 
Winter^  Spring ^  Sumfner,  and  Autumn  Qtuzrters  of  1867. 


Average  Annual  Bate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  Living  in 

Dividons. 

Ton  Tears, 
1861-60. 

1866. 

1867. 

Autnmn 
Ottirter. 

Year. 

Winter 
Quarter. 

Spring 
Quarter. 

Snnuner 
Qnarter. 

Antoma 
Qoartor. 

23-63 
19-56 
20-44 
20-68 
20-01 
22-36 
21-10 
26-61 
23-09 
21-99 
21-28 

24-88 
17-90 
19-07 
17-62 
18-62 
19-84 
18-89 
26-96 
23-28 
26-27 
21-49 

22*98 
18-90 
ao-32 
i9'33 
i9'i3 
20-70 
20-31 

^5*89 
23-64 

24-73 
20-68 

26-66 
21-87 
24-02 
22-27 
23-83 
24-20 
23-44 
29-44 
26-58 
27-23 
24-19 

20-38 
18-02 
19-87 
19-43 
19-13 
19-49 
19-92 
24-06 
28-46 
23-83 
21-86 

21-27 
17-64 
18-34 
17-24 
16-89 
18-82 
18-63 
23-76 
22-66 
2319 
17-82 

23-61 

n.  South-Bastem  oonntiee   .... 
m.  South  Midland       „ 
IT.  Bwlem  countiee 

V.  South- Western  counties  .... 
VI.  West  Midland        „ 
TO.  North  Midland      „ 
Tlii.  North- Western       „ 
IX.  Yorkshire 

18-07 
19-03 
18-88 
17-65 
20-80 
19-26 
26-31 
21-89 

3|p.  Northern  counties    ,. 

24-67 

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

18-85 

Note, — The  abore  mortality  for  the  year  1867  is  the  mean  of  tlie  quarterlj  rates. 
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D. — Special  Average  Death-Bate  TaUe: — Annual  Batb  of  Mortality  per 
Cent,  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  Enoland  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Tears  1867-66. 


Area 

in  SUtute 
Acres. 

Popnlatioii 
Enumerated. 

Onarten 
ending 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  Cent, 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Yean 

1861. 

1867. 

Mean 
'57-66. 

1866. 

1865. 

Inl42Dutrict9,and' 
56  Sub-diatricU, 
oompruing      the 
€iief  towns 

8,287,15^ 

10,930,841 

J  June  .... 
1  S^t  .... 
LDec 

Year  .... 

2*732 
2*199 
2*248 
2*880 

2-738 
2-357 

2*477 

2-967 
2-641 
2*516 
2*482 

2*888 
2*346 
2*888 
2*565 

2*889 

a'459 

2*689 

2:546 

84,037,78^ 

91135.383 

Year  .... 

fHarch.. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

1*955 

Z'OIO 

2*010 

2*081 

In    the    remaining 
DUtiictsand  Sub- 
districts  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,  > 
comprising  chiefly 
Small  Towns  and 
Country  Parishes  ^ 

2*815 
1*991 
1*696 
1*818 

2*326 
2*050 
1-750 

1*916 

2*252 
2*170 
1*755 
1*868 

2*522 
2*055 
1*824 
1*928 

Note, — -The  three  months,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91 
days;  the  three  months,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
year  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculations,  also 
for  the  difference  between  865  and  865*25  days,  and  866  and  365*25  days  in  leap  year. 


£. — Special  Town  Table: — ^Pofulation;  Birthb,  Deaths;  Msan  TEMPERATxruB  and 
Rainfall  in  lout  Autumn  Quarter,  in  Thirteen  Large  Towns. 


Citiei,lEe. 

Eitimated 
Populatioa  in 
the  Middle 

of 

theTev 

18fi7. 

Births 

in 

IS  Weeks 

ending 
88th  Dec., 

1867. 

Deaths 

in 

18  Week! 

ending 

88th  D?c, 

18«7. 

Annual  Bate 

to  1,000  Living  daring 

tbelSWeek7ending 

88th  Dec.,  186?. 

Mean 
Temperatoie 

18  Weeks 

ending 
88th  Dec, 
18677^ 

Bainfhil 

in 
Inches  in 
18  Weeks 

ending 

Births. 

Deaths. 

88th  Dm., 
1887. 

IV}tal  of  18  large  towns.... 
Xiondon   

6,187,764 

3»o8a,372 
165,572 
343,948 
49M39 
362,823 

ii5»oi3 
225,199 
232,428 
106,740 

124,960 

176,081 
440»979 
319,210 

55,0^8 

27,142 
1,884 
8,065 
4,700 
8,089 
1,058 
2,192 
2,470 
1,061 

1,170 

1,617 
4»340 

1,780 

39i446 

18,130 
1,015 
2,230 
3,726 

836 
1,421 
1,418 

703 

909 
1,176 
3,059 
1,872 

85*69 

85-84 
33-55 
35-77 
38-81 
8417 
36-92 
89-07 
42-65 
89-90 

37-58 

86-86 
89-60 

21-75 

25-59 

23-61 
24-60 
26-02 
30-37 
32-64 
29-17 
25'33 
24"49 
26-43 

29-20 
26-81 
27-84 
»3'54 

f 
481 

48-2 
44-1 
431 
44-1 
41-6 
41-8 
42-7 
42-9 
41-4 

42-9 

43-5 
43-8 

46-0 

7-0 

4-5 
7-3 
<5-3 
8-6 
10-4 
lo-i 
6-1 

4'9 
6-2 

Bristol  (city)  

Birmingham  (borough).... 
liiTerpool  (borough) 

Solford  (borougd)  

aiieffield  (borough)    

Ijeeds  (borouffh) 

Hull  (borouffh) 

Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne    \ 

(borough) / 

BdinbuT^h  (citr) 

5-6 
3-8 

I2'2 

Glasgow  (city)   

DubSn  (cify'and  somel^ 
suburbs) J 

5*3 
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F.—DwiaioncU  Table: — Mabriaoss  BegiHered  in  Quarten  ended  ZOth 
September,  1867-65 ;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quartere  ended  Zlet 
December,  1867-65. 


1 

T>IVISI0NS. 

% 

AlSA 

S 

POPULATTON, 
1861. 

4                 S                 6 

80th  September. 

(VngUnd  and  Wales.) 

m 
SUtnte  Acres. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

Ev&LD.  &  Walxs....  Totals 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 
44,003 

No. 
46,196 

No. 

45,85* 

I.  London 

II.  South-Eastom  

in.  South  Midland 

!▼.  Eaatam 

77,997 

4,065,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,^^0 
3,865,332 
3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,49*,3*a 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,296,616 
1,142,662 

1,835,714 
2,436,668 
1,288,928 

2,936,640 
2,016,641 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

8,521 
3,868 

2,1 10 
1,724 

3,150 
4,930 

2,353 

7,709 
4,781 
2,436 

2,421 

9,034 

8,896 
2,292 
1,760 

3,267 
5,280 
2,493 

8,073 
6,001 
2,627 

2,683 

8,974 

8,685 
2,328 
1,854 

8,869 
6,309 
2,340 

7,646 
6,071 
2,736 

2,631 

T.  Sonth-Westem 

▼I.  West  Midland  

Tn.  North  Midland 

Tm.  North-Westorn 

IX.  Yorkshire ..- 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmthsh.  Jc Wales 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                9                10 

BuTHs  in  Qnarters  ended 
Slst  December. 

11              IS           18 

Dbathb  in  Qoarters  ended 
Slst  December. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

'67. 

'66. 

'66. 

'67. 

'66. 

'66. 

Eir»u).  A  Wales....  Totals 

No. 
182,638 

No. 
185,010 

No. 
179,010 

No. 
115,863 

No. 

117,187 

No. 
121,245 

I.  liondon 

27,14* 

15,917 

11,069 

8,941 

13,570 
22,306 
",153 

28,686 
20,301 
12,071 

11,482 

27,033 

16,662 

11,233 

9,270 

14,147 
23,218 
11,266 

28,377 
20,436 
12.071 

26,670 

16,573 

10,775 

8,928 

14,166 
22,275 
10,860 

27,682 
19,633 
11,641 

18,130 

9,146 
6,418 
5,383 

8,263 

13,594 

6,502 

21,710 

12,028 

8,021 

18,466 

8,946 
6,400 
6,147 

8,657 

13,115 

6,340 

21,880 
12,644 

18,465 

9,694 
6,918 

1    6,704 

1 

!    8,760 

14,263 

6,856 

23,078 

1».ft2A 

II.  South-Eastem  

III.  South  Midland 

nr.  Eastern 

T.  South- Western 

Ti.  West  Midland 

Tn.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North- Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

8,078  1    7.236 

XI.  Monmthsh.  ft  Wales 

1] 

L,407 

11,1 

17 

6,6t 

8 

7,626 

1       ' 

7,062 

1868.]  Metearologicdl  Be/part: — Bnglcmd.  105 

G. — General  Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  ended  December,  1867. 
[A.bctneted  from  the  purtienlan  rapplied  to  the  Regutnr-OeiMnl  by  Jaicbb  Gulxbhxi,  Es«,  F.R.8.,  Ice.] 


Temperature  of 

Slaatie 
Force 

of 
Yapoor. 

Weight 
of  Yapoor 

1867. 

Air. 

Eyaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Ai^- 
Daily  Range. 

WaUr 
of  the 
rhames 

ina 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

MoBtlie. 

Heaa. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

•%•' 

Yean. 

Diir. 
from 
Ater- 

Years. 

M«.. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
.|y,.f 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
ATer- 

%•' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

•%"' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
ATer- 

%" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
ATer- 

•%" 

Yean. 

Oet ...... 

Hot.   ... 

Dee.    ... 

o 
48-7 

87-6 

o 
-ID 

-1-0 

-1-6 

o 
-1-9 

-9-6 

-8-0 

o 
47-0 

89-7 

86  •« 

o 
-1-6 

-8-0 

-8-8 

o 
46-2 

87-6 

84-4 

o 
-1-9 

-2-4 

-2-8 

o 
16-2 

12-6 

10-1 

o 
+0-6 

+0-8 

+0-6 

o 
60-8 

48-9 

87-8 

In. 
•808 

•826 

•199 

In. 
-•016 

-•027 

-•026 

Gr. 
8-4 

2-6 

2-8 

Gr. 
-0*8 

-0-9 

+0-8 

Mean  ... 

48-6 

-1-2 

-8-5 

41  0 

-2-1 

89-0 

-9-1 

12-6 

'.+0-6 

43 -8 

-242 

-022 

8-8 

0-8 

Deep 
Humidity. 

of   ^ 

Weight  of  a 

Cable  Foot 

of  Air. 

Sain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
lontal 
MoTe- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Mumber  of  Nights 
itwas    " 

Low. 
est 

Read. 

ms 

at 

Night 

1807. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Arer- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%•' 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
ATer- 
ageof 

52 
Years. 

High- 

IfoBfhe. 

At  or 
below 
80O. 

Be. 
tween 
80° 
and 
40O. 

AboTe 
40«>. 

e!t 

Read- 

NigM. 

Oct 

Not.    ... 
Dee.    ... 

88 

87 
89 

+  1 
-  1 
+  1 

In. 

89*758 

80-119 
29-864 

In. 
•1-068 

+•870 

+•084 

Gr. 

542 

667 
656 

6r. 
+  8 

+10 

+  4 

In. 
9-1 

0-4 

2-0 

In. 
-0-7 

-2-0 

+0-1 

Miles. 
256 

241 

290 

8 
19 
28 

12 

10 

6 

11 

1 
8 

o 
21-6 

21-8 

16-0 

o 
68-8 

48*0 

46-8 

Men  ... 

88 

0 

89-910 

+•158 

662 

+  6 

Sam 
4-6 

Sum 
-2-6 

Mean 
262 

Sam 
50 

8am 
27 

Sam 
16 

Lowert 
16*0 

1S«* 

^al«.— In  reading  tliia  table  it  will  be  bume  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  arerage,  and 
that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  aboTe  the  average. 


TkunderHomu  oeeurred  on  the  8rd  October  at  Llandudno ;  on  the  4th  and  7th 
at  Liverpool ;  on  the  8th  at  Aldershot,  Oxford,  and  Grantham ;  on  the  15th  at 
Eastbonme;  on  the  I7th  at  Halifiix,  Hnll,  and  Ripon;  on  the  19th  at  Hall;  and 
on  the  27th  at  Grantham. 

Thunder  was  heard  hti  Kghtnimg  was  not  seen  on  the  2bd  October  at  Alder- 
■hot;  on  the  6th  at  Streatly  Ylcarage;  on  the  7th  at  Ecdes;  on  the  8th  at 
Cardington ;  on  the  7th  at  Eodee  and  Stonyhnrst ;  and  on  the  8rd  and  10th 
December  at  Carlisle. 

lAghtning  was  seen  hvi  thunder  was  not  heard  on  the  8rd  October  at  Gnemaey, 
Eaatbonme,  Marlboroogh  College,  and  Oxford ;  on  the  4th  at  Battersea ;  on  the 
7th  at  Norwich  and  Stonyhnrst ;  on  the  8th  at  Norwich ;  on  the  17th  at  Sidmoath 
and  Allenheads;  and  on  the  27th  at  Enebworth.  On  the  2nd  November  at 
Colloden;  on  the  22nd  at  Helston;  and  on  the  26th  at  Bath.  On  the  14th 
December  at  Colloden,  and  the  15th  and  18th  at  Llandudno. 

Snow  fell  at  different  places  on  October  8rd,  4th,  5tb,  7th,  and  9th.  On 
November  16th,  20th,  and  21st.  On  December,  at  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  on  the 
Ist,  2nd,  8rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  28th, 
29th,  80th,  and  81st. 
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Quarterly  Bdurru. 


[Mar. 


B..^Special  MetMrclogioal  Table,  Quarter  ended  Qlst  December,  1967. 


JfAVMM 

Of 

Staxiohs. 


Mean 
BrenvLtic/t 
DirAir 
reduced 
to  the 
Level  9f 
the  Se«. 


Highest 
ReacUng 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Loweat 

Reading 
of  the 

Thermo- 
meter. 


Range 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

"kange 
of 

Xem- 
peratnre. 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 

ptralure 
of  the 
Air, 


Mean 

Degree 
of  Ha. 
miditj. 


i^uemaej  

Bani8tii.ple 

OsljprnB 

Boyal  Obserratory 


BojBton .... 
Lampeter 
Norwich.... 
Derby 


ICanchester    .... 

Wakefield 

Stonyhurat 

North  SbieldiB 


in. 
29•8^^ 
29-826 
29-830 
29'84i6 


29-860 
29-884 
29-828 


29-848 
29-884 
29-806 
29-843 


62-6 
66  0 
66-8 
64-8 


67-3 
62  0 
66  0 
65  0 


69-5 
70  0 
66-4 
63-8 


81  0 
19-0 
23-2 
21-2 


16  1 
12-6 
28-0 
22  0 


22  0 
20  0 
22-0 
26-0 


81-6 
47-0 
43-6 
43-6 


62-2 

49-'^ 
42-0 
43-0 


47-6 
60  0 
44-4 

87-8 


24-0 
88-2 
39-1 
:34-8 


86  0 
86-2 
82  1 
81-7 


84*1 
37-1 
84  0 
28  1 


7-2 
11-6 
16-9 
12-6 


12-6 
18-1 
10*8 
12-2 


18  0 

14-6 

10-8 

9-3 


47-4 
46-7 
44-9 
42-4 


42-6 
43-2 
43-3 
42-8 


41-6 
42-7 
42  0 
42-6 


83 


88 


87 
88 
88 
86 


86 
79 
87 
86 


10 


NA1CX9 

or 
Statiohs. 


11 


19        18        14 

WllTD. 


16 


Mean 
estfanifted 
Strength. 


Relative  Proportion  of 


16 


Mean 


of 
Cloud. 


17 


18 


Raiv. 


Number 

of  Day  ■ 

on  which 

it  fell. 


Amonnt 
collected. 


Guernsey   

Barnstaple 

Osborne 

Itoyal  Obserratory 


Boyston .... 
Lampeter 
Norwich.*.. 
Derby 


Manchester   .... 

Wakefield 

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields    .... 


1-6 

0  3 
0-4 


0-6 


1-8 
0-6 
1-6 


11 

10 

11 

9 


4 

6 

9 

10 


11 
7 
7 
6 


9 
10 

9 
10 


14 
9 

16 


9 
16 
12 
18 


6-8 
8-9 
6  1 
7-1 


6-8 
6*8 


8-1 
6-6 
7-8 
6-1 


48 

68 
31 
88 


66 
62 
88 
48 


60 
89 
64 
42 


in. 
8-7 
11-4 
6-2 
4-6 


4-6 

18-6 

6-8 

6-0 


10-4 
4-7 

11-8 
4-4 


1868.] 
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No.  ^.-ftco■I:L^kOT), 

MABBIAaES,  BIRTHS,  Avr  DEATHS  IK  thx  Quabtbb 
Xin>BJ>  SlBT  DSCBXBBB,  1867. 


I. — Serud  Table: — Number  of  Births^  BeatkSf  and  Jfarnagee  in  Scotland,  and  their 
Prcporiion  to  the  PcpuUUioTh,  EetimaUd  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  daring  each 
Quarter  of  the  Fears  1867  to  1863  inclusive. 


1867. 

1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

1863. 

Number. 

Per 
Cei^t. 

Nnmbsc. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

lwtQm»rter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

27,969 

19,981 

6,332 

3*5^ 
2-51 
0-66 

28,876 

19,075 

6,627 

y66 

2-42 
0-71 

28,608 

20,786 

6,407 

3-65 
i-65 
o'69 

28,177 

22,576 

6,333 

3*61 
2-89 
0-68 

26,733 

19,229 

6,126 

3 '44 
*'47 
o'66 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

86-6 

88-0 

35-3 

86-7 

40-9 

2nd(^tatrUr- 

Births 

Deaths 

Mamagos.. 

80,393 

17,464 

6,602 

3-83 

Z"20 

o'7o 

29,801 

18,656 

6,019 

3-78 
^•35 
o'.y6 

30,332 

17,066 

5,698 

3-86 
2-17 
o-7i 

29,992 

18,446 

6,710 

3-84 
2-36 

0-73 

29,666 

17,963 

6,694 

3-82 
2-31 
0-71 

Mean  Tern- 1 
peistore  j 

40°-O 

49-8 

61-6 

49-9 

40-0 

Births 

Diaths 

Marriages  .. 

27,888 

16,106 

6,047 

3-51 

1*90 
0*63 

27,197 

15,461 

6,089 

3-45 
'•95 
0*64 

27,820 

16,907 

6,335 

3-48 

2*02 

0-68 

27,068 

16,131 

4,993 

3*47 
2-o6 
o'64 

26,366 

16,273 

4,900 

3-40 
2-09 
0*62 

Mean  Tern-  \ 
peratuie  J 

66<»| 

64-4 

67-6 

64-6 

63-9 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

27,866 

16,473 

6,640 

3-51 

2-07 

o-8a 

27,766 

18,191 

6,894 

3*5* 
»'30 
0-87 

26,866 

17,072 

7,137 

3'4» 

2-17 

o'9X 

27,213 

17,161 

6,639 

3*49 
2-19 
0*85 

26,687 

18,016 

6,614 

3'4a 
a'32 
0-84 

Mean  TemO 
perature  J 

4a«»a 

48«-6 

43^-4 

42-0 

48-6 

Popolatian. 

3ii  70,769 

3ii53»4»3 

3»  1 36,057 

3,n8,7oi 

3.ioii345 

Births 

Deaths 

Mazriages.. 

114,116 
68,024 
22,621 

3'59 

2-14 

0-70 

113,639 
71,273 
23,629 

3-6o 
2-26 
0-75 

113,126 
70,821 
23,677 

y6o 
0-75 

112,445 
74,303 
22,676 

3-6o 
2-38 
0-72 

109,341 
71,481 
22,234 

3-52 
2-30 
0-71 
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Quarterly  Eetumt. 


[Mar. 


II.— «8|p00ta^  Average  Table  .'-^Number  of  Btrthe,  Deaths,  cmd  Marriages  in  Seet- 
kmd  arid  in  the  Town  and  CowUry  Districts  dwring  the  Quarter  ending 
Z\et  Decemherf  1867,  one?  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number 
of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Population. 

Total  BirUia. 

Illegitimate  Birtiu. 

Censut, 
1851. 

Kstimated. 
1867. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Batio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Batio. 
Qneia 
every 

SOOTLAITD    ............ 

8,062,294 

3*170,769 

27,866 

3-51 

28 

2,699 

9-6 

10-8 

126  town  distriots 
890  rural      „ 

1,616476, 
1,446,819 

1,718,968 
1,451,801 

16,618 
11,862 

3-84 

3*12 

26 
82 

1,624 
1,176 

9-» 
10-3 

10-8 
9-7 

Popalation. 

Deaths. 

MarriagM. 

Cenios, 
1861. 

1867. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 

every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SOOTLAVD   ^.. 

8,062,294 

3,170,769 

16,478 

a-o7 

48 

6,604 

0-82 

121 

126  town  districts 
880  rural      „ 

1,619,614 
1,446,819 

1,718,968 
1,451,801 

10,889 
6,684 

89 
64 

8,929 
2,611 

0*91 
0-72 

109 
189 

Note, — The  constitution  of  seyeral  of  the  districts  was  altered  on  Januaiy  1, 1867  ; 
consequently  the  numbers  of  the  population  in  the  town  and  rural  distriots  differ  1 
what  from  tiiose  of  previous  years. 


JII. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  2lst 
December,  1867. 


Dividoni. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
men. 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lUegi. 
timate. 

Countiei. 

Per 
Cent,  of 

niegi- 

Counties. 

Far 

Gent  of 

Scotland 

Northern  

9-6 

5-6 
S'7 

9-8 
8-2 
8-1 
9-6 
15-3 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland.... 
Boss     andl 
Oromortyj 
Inremess  .... 
Nairn 

5'a 
4'7 
7'i 
4-6 

4*1 

r^ 

,4-6 
i6*o 
15-4 

Forfar    

Perth 

10-7 

ii'i 

7-0 

i6-4 

10'2 

6-7 
8-7 
S'o 
7-4 
7-9 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddint^on 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Boxburgh  .. 
Dumfries .... 
Kirkcud-  1 
bright../ 
Wigtoim .... 

8-3 
8-3 
9-8 

lO'X 

8-4 

'3*9 

9-0 

Korth- Western 

Fife    

North-Eastern 
East  Midland.. 
West  Midland. 

Kinross 

Clackman-  "1 
nan  j 

Dumbarton .. 

Argyll    

Bute  

South- Western 

Elgin 

i6'i 

Banff 

South-Eastem. 
Southern    

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine.... 

Benfrew 

Ayr 

n't 

i6i 

1868.]  Begittrar-Oeneral^s  BepQri:'-<3reat  Britain, 
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TV. — DiviiUmal  fl^iMe;— Marriages,  Births,  and  Dxatbb  Regittend  in 
the  Quarter  ended  Zlet  December,  1867. 


1 

DIYISCONS. 
(Sootlaiid) 

S 

ASSA 

in 
Statute  AoM. 

8 

PorULATIOK, 

IMl. 

(P*r#(WM.) 

4 
MamagM. 

B 

Bbrtha. 

6 

Deaths. 

Scotland Toiale 

I9»639i377 

No. 

3,062,294 

No. 
6,540 

No. 
17,865 

No. 
16,473 

I.  Northern  

2,261,622 
4.739,876 
Ma9i594 

»,790»49a 
a,693,i76 

i»4^»»397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

180,422 
167,329 
866,788 

528,822 
242,507 

1,008,258 
408,962 
214,216 

240 
264 
791 

1,272 
431 

»,a34 
926 

38* 

897 
1,186 
8,248 

4,687 
1,851 

10,609 
8,966 
1,526 

4«4 

583 

1,515 

2,589 
1,215 

6,851 

21,364 

95* 

n.  North-Wertem 

in.  North-Eastem 

XT.  East  Midland   

y.  West  Midland 

Ti.  Sonth-Westem 

yn.  South-Eastem  ........ 

Tin.  Southern 

No.  nL-OBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SuiocART  of  Marriages,  tn  the  Quarter  ended  30M  Septeimbery  1867 ;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  31«r  December^  1867. 


[000*1  oanittod]. 

Marriages. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu. 
latum. 

Births. 

Per 

1.000  of 
POpa. 

IstioB. 

Deaths. 

Per 

GoviiTsixa. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

latioB 

18«1.' 

iFenons.) 

1,000  of 
Popa. 
lation. 

England    andl 
Wales / 

BiK?t1and     

37,3*5, 

19,639, 
»0,322, 

No. 
20,066, 

8,062, 
5,799, 

No. 
44,008 

5,047 
5,586 

Ratio. 

2*2 

x-6 

•9 

No. 
182,688 

27,865 
82,479 

Ratio. 
9-1 

9-1 

S'6 

No. 
115,868 

16,478 
20,672 

Ratio. 
5*7 

5*3 
3'5 

Ireland    

0R1AT  Britain  1 
andIrsiand  j 

77,187, 

28,927, 

54,586 

r8 

2^,982 

8-3 

158,006 

5'3 

ifo^.^— The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording ;  but  how  far  these  numbers  are 
the  exponents  of  actual  facts  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known. — Bd.  ^9.  J. 
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Trade  of  Unitdd  Kingdom,  1867-6e-e5.— i>trtn6«<wwt  of  Etp6YtB  fn^  United  Kingdcm, 

according  to  the  Declared  Reed  VcUue  of  the  Bxporte;  tmd  the  Computed  Real  Value  (Ex- 
duty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  ETitry,  and  therefore  indudinff  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit, 


First  Nine  Months. 

Importecl  from,  and  Exported  to. 
the  following  Foreign  Coontriet,  8cc. 

[OOO'e  omitted.] 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

Imports 
from 

SaporU 
to 

'-^^ 

E^ 

'?5r- 

"^ 

I.— FOEEIQir  COUNTMES: 

Northern  Europe;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark  &lceland,&HcIigoland . 

Central  Europe ;  ▼«.,  PrusBia,  Germany, 
the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 

Western  Europe;  vi^-,  France,  Portugal 
(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  • 
iwith  flihraltftr  and  Canaries)     

£ 

19.785, 
a6,i64, 

30,813, 

3,690, 

'5,390, 

204, 
I1034, 

46, 

629, 

9» 
5,940, 

33,03a, 

853, 

4«09a, 

980, 

5,8i6, 

6,510, 

74. 

£ 
6,412, 

26,310, 

13,116, 

6,660, 
11,802, 

224, 
639, 

84, 

1,787, 

20, 
6,161, 

17,766, 

626, 

2,603, 

1,977, 

3,207, 

7,387, 

8, 

£ 

i7,»ii, 
26,418, 

3^,967, 

4,549. 
15,011, 

339. 
866, 

49, 

548, 

44, 
6,946, 

38,94a, 

615, 

a.658, 

1,481, 

4,381, 

7.875. 

89, 

£ 
4,639, 

.19,913, 

13,025, 

6,811, 
12,606, 

213, 
424, 

140, 

1,882, 

121, 
6,632, 

22,066, 
1,126. 
2,836, 

2,643, 

2,108, 

8,450, 

11, 

£ 

15,025, 

23,110, 
25,814. 

3,015, 
17,806, 

288, 
795. 
109, 

1,120, 

20, 
7.247, 
7,691, 
S,ao3, 
4,637, 

i,24«, 

5.^36, 

6,099, 

7a, 

£ 

4,680. 

21,084, 
11,12a 

Southern  Europe ;  viz.,  Italy,  Austnan 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta . 
Levant;  ▼!«■,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and 
Moldayia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt . 

Northern  Africa;  Ti«.,  TripoU,  Tunis,! 

Algeria  and  Morocco J 

IXTAatAm  Afrinfl.    

6,0Sft 
8,960, 

234 
472 

WUolfOiu  AXiiua • —   ■ '  !          "                 1 

Eastern  Africa;   ^th  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,   ► 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip-  \ 
pines;  other  Islands    J 

flnnfVi  Raa.  TnlATida              

88 

i,4fla 

37, 

niiina.  includinfif  Honcf  ISxXfkS 

4,727, 

ITnifA^  Rf^tpn  of  AniMricA  

12,383, 

MA-rirv)  and  Central  America 

1.700, 

TPn-fwiim  "Wput  Tndiftfl  and  HaTti 

2.616, 

South  America(Norlhe'm),is^ewGranada, 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 

„              (Pacific),    Peru,    BoUyia,"! 

Chili,  and  Patagonia   .... 

(Atiantic)BrazU,irruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres    

Whale  Fisheries;  <^^tLS?^:?*f^?'  . 

Southn.  Whale  FisheiT,&FalklandIsland8  ^ 

2416b 

2,261, 

6,14^ 

9, 

155,071, 

103,178, 

160,926, 

104,648, 

122,535, 

85,a>i 

n.— BsiTISH  P088X88IOK8 : 
■D-:*-:-!,  TTirlio.  r!«vlr»Ti   ATid  SinflraDoro   

ao,954. 
7,687, 

3,361, 

3,53', 

5,163, 

1,770, 

338, 

715. 
290, 

17,710, 
4,368, 

2,096, 

5,424, 

1,782, 

1,501, 

477, 

313, 

354, 

29,889, 
6,652, 

3.128, 

3,433, 
5,484, 
1,316, 

404, 
1,148, 

330, 

17,023, 
6,498, 

3,178, 

6,318, 

2,025, 

1,010, 

414, 

449, 

379, 

a5»59i, 
5.937, 

29,000, 

3.952, 

6,259, 

1,502, 

320, 

911. 

285, 

1535s, 

Austral.  Cols.— N.  So.  W.,Tict.,  and  Queensld. 
„       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,1 

and  N.  Zealand 

TlinHflK  TTo'ptH  America 

6.368, 
2.80i* 
4,092, 

„    W.IndieswithBteh.Guiana&Hondura8 

tf'ln.rkA  fl.nd  T^^fttal                   

2,031, 

1,428, 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 
MAuritiuA                

296, 
46S, 

ChftTiTinl  Tstandfl   »« • 

579. 

TntdL "Rriiiah  PoMMasiofU 

43,809, 

34,024, 

5 '.784, 

87,294, 

47,657. 

83^913, 

General  Total    £ 

198,880, 

187,202, 

212,710, 

141,937, 

i7o,i9Z, 

119,717, 

1868.]  ImportSj  Exports,  Skipping,  Bullion,  111 

Oracle  of  Uiiltett  fangdoiti,  1885-61.— Cfe%w<erf  iRwi  Value  of  the  Tdtal  Eap6rt$ 
of  Foreign  and  Colonud  Produce  HiM  Ifanufiuku'^iB  to  €d6h  foreign  Countfy  and 
British  Possession. 


M  erchmdue  Exported 

to  the  foUowing  Foreigo  Covmtries,  8tc. 

1000*8  omitted.] 


1865. 


1864. 


1863. 


1862. 


1861. 


L— FoasiaN  Houktbiib. 
Northern  Europe;  ▼».«  Busaia,  Sweden, l 

Norway.  Demnark,  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland  J 
Central  Eorope;  yi^-,  Prussia,  Germany,  1 

the  Hanse  Towns,  HdUattd  and  Bdgium....  j 
WMtem  Europe;  tu.,  France,  Portugal,] 

rwidi  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain,  V 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) J 

BOQtbem  Eorope;   riz.,  Italj,  Austrian  1 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  j 
Levant ;  ^izv  Turkey,  with  WalLachia  and  1 

Moldaria,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  j 

Northern  Africa;   ▼!«.,  Tripoli,  Tuni»,i 

Algeria,  and  Morocco  j 

western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines ;  other  Islands j 

South  Sea  Islands 

China,  including  Hong  Kong 

United  States  of  Ankeiica 

Mexico  and  Central  America  , » 

Poreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

Sonth  America  (Northern),  New  Granada,  "l 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  J 

(Pacific),    Peru,    BoHTia,1 

Quh,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 

9,  (Atlantic),Brazil,  Uruguay,! 

and  Buenos  Ayres   j 

Other  countries  (unenomerated) 


:} 


Tbtal — JPbrei^  CowUries.. 


rio-1 


n. — ^BbITISH  POS8B8BIONS 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

Aoatral.  Cols. — ^I^^ew  South  Wales  and  Yio- 
toria,  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and 
Zea. 

Sritish  North  America 

„     W.Indies  with  Bt8h.Ghiiana&Honduras 

Gape  and  Natal 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.... 

Jjfaoritius 

Ohsnnel  T■^flTM^f 

Other  possessions 


£ 

4»457, 
2i»035, 

17.79I1 
i,zoi, 

50, 
206, 


29* 

ao9, 

3i943, 

88, 

160, 

60, 

44, 

177, 

33» 


49,909, 


674. 

827, 

1,013, 

78, 
16, 

139, 


Total — British  Possessions 
General  Total 


3,087, 


£  5a.996, 


£ 
4,291, 

20,1^3, 

16,969, 

1.684, 
589, 

62, 
170, 


£ 
3,487, 

18,936, 

16,271, 

2,122, 
451, 

61, 
190, 


£ 
2,819, 

14,616, 

14,015, 

1,784, 
585, 

58, 
262, 


279, 

8,475, 
434, 
200, 

74, 

60, 

167, 

110, 


19, 

209, 

4,352, 

76, 

132, 

67, 

70, 

150, 

60, 


16, 

100, 

4,846, 

65, 

157, 

48, 

37, 

154, 


48,586, 


46,658, 


38,986, 


908, 

1,069, 

674, 

515, 

111, 

87, 

19, 

192, 

9, 


909, 

1,146, 

714, 

433, 

103, 

96, 

88, 

145, 

63, 


791, 

903, 

790, 

341, 

114, 

72, 

22, 

146, 

12, 


3,684, 


3,647, 


8,190, 


62,170, 


60,800, 


42,176, 


£ 
3,617, 

13,709, 

9,556, 

1,972, 
278, 

41, 


12, 

"92, 

1,961, 

78, 

114, 

«1, 

44, 

179, 

26, 


81,930, 


888, 

466, 

219, 

117, 

62, 

88, 

155, 

18, 


2,600, 


84,580, 
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IMPORTS.— (United  Kingdom,)  —  Whole  Yeaw,  1867-66-e5-64-e3.— Cowpn^scl 
Reed  Value  {Ex-diUy\  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  CoUmifd  Merchandise  Imparted 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 


(WholaTewi.)                    (poo^a  omitted.} 
PouieN  AsTXOLxa  Impoetbo. 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

1863. 

Eaw  Hatu.— 2krfffo.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's) .. 
Silk  

£ 

51*9981 

16,461, 

16,128, 

4,180, 

3,080, 

2,422, 

£ 

77,621, 

17,959, 

15,896, 

4,469, 

3,216, 

2,208, 

£ 

66,082, 

15,367, 

18,135. 

6.870, 

3,531. 

2,004, 

£ 

78,204, 

15,998, 

12,940, 

5,828, 

8,976, 

2,248, 

£ 
56,278, 
12,290, 
16,248, 

IPlftX....   

4^271. 

HemD  

8,451. 

Indiiro 

2.896. 

94.^69, 

121,268, 

110,439, 

118,689, 

93.93<. 

„        M           Various,  Hides   

3i07o, 
4,086, 
4,627, 
»,4i9, 
9,32a, 

3,842. 
4,4S2, 
4,953, 
3,009, 
10,459, 

8,044, 
4,811, 
5,185, 
3,125, 
11,501, 

8,132, 
3,890, 
4,504, 
2,077, 
10,946, 

8^17. 

Oils 

4,076, 

Mftftlft 

*,087. 

TaUow 

Timber 

10.7H 

a3,5i4. 

26,245, 

27,166, 

24,049, 

i4»S7». 

AjoroUh     Q«*Tio 

2,109, 
3,3i6o, 

1,448, 
3,376, 

2,676, 
4,988, 

1,463, 
8,947. 

8,659, 

Seeds    

8^78, 

5,369. 

4.823, 

6,659, 

5,410, 

<.03i. 

Tbopioull  fto.,FBODUos.  Tea  

Ooffee  

10,068, 
4,362, 

13,091, 
2,380, 
2,026, 
1,474, 
4,835, 
2,070, 

11,130, 
4,088, 

12,204, 
2,627, 
1.539, 
1,267, 
4,733, 
2.101, 

10,004, 
4,604, 

13,002, 
3,250, 
1,831, 
1,371, 
8.914, 
1,508. 

9,439, 
3,616, 
16,468, 
8,861, 
1,809, 
1.172, 
5,003, 
1.990, 

10,666, 
4,165. 

Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacco   

Ki<?« 

18,867. 
8.017. 
1366, 

Fruits  

1,662, 

Wines 

**«7, 

Spirits 

1,706, 

40.306, 

39.689. 

39,024, 

42,848, 

39.83<. 

Foon  ,. Grain  and  Meal. 

ProTisions    

41,084, 
9,690, 

29,802, 
10,468, 

20,648, 
10,295, 

19.709, 
9,740, 

25,886, 
8,789, 

50,774, 

40,265, 

30,938, 

29,449, 

34.675. 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

6,620, 

6,424, 

5,525, 

5,612, 

4.776, 

Total  EKmotnATBD  Imposts  .... 
Add  for  UirwnncBaATBD  Impoets  (saj) 

220,862, 
54,215, 

238,714, 
59,678, 

219.751, 
54,937, 

226,057, 
56,511, 

I03,8»6, 
4S>I54> 

Total  Import^  ,   

275,077, 

298,392, 

274,688, 

282,568, 

248,980, 

186&] 


Imports^  BsoporiSj  Sh^^pmg^  BtMian, 
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BZFOBTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— Whole  Tears,  1867-66-65-64-63.  — i>e<;2afMf 
Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  from  United  Kingdom, 


(WlMle  Tftui.)                          [OOO't  omitt«d.} 

BMTUB  PftODUCS,  kC,  EXFOKTBD. 

1867. 

1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

1868. 

MAims.— Ikc/Oe.  Cotton  Mann&otureB .. 
„       Yam 

£ 

55,973, 
14,871, 
20,134, 

5,8", 
1,603, 

179, 
7,473, 
2,454, 

£ 

60,866, 

13,700, 

21,726, 

4,734, 

1,698, 

248, 

9,676, 

2,380, 

£ 

46,904, 
10,361, 
20,102, 

6,424, 

1,884, 
294, 

9,166. 

2,506, 

£ 

46,760, 

9,096, 

18,666, 

6,422, 

2,018, 

297, 

8,168, 

3.010, 

£ 

39,424. 
8,020» 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„       Yam 

16,519, 
6,066. 

Silk  Manufactures 

„       Yam 

1,959, 

270. 

6,510, 

2.636, 

Linen  Manufactures .... 
Yam 

108,509, 

1x4,927, 

96,619, 

92,327, 

79,303. 

Sewed,    Annarel 

2,zo8, 
4,438, 

2,877, 
6,403, 

2,640, 
6,014, 

2,684, 
4,787, 

2,808, 

Haberdy.  and  Mllnry. 

4,362, 

6,646, 

8,280, 

7,654, 

7,371, 

7,170, 

VTiBTATJi  TTRTvlware  

3,934, 
4,964, 
15,127, 
3,273, 
3,318, 
5>400, 

4,878, 
4,749, 
14,829, 
2,881, 
8,169, 
6,084, 

4,334, 
6,214, 
13,451, 
3,166, 
2,847, 
4,432, 

4,159, 
4,854, 
18,214, 
3,911, 
2,786, 
4.162, 

3,827, 
4,365. 

Machinery  ............rr. 

Iron 

18,111, 
4,288, 
2,868, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

Coals  and  Culm 

8,706, 

36,016, 

35,040, 

33,444, 

33,086, 

3».'07» 

2,435, 

2,454, 

2,186, 

2,179, 

1,090, 

ImdifOMums  Mnfre.  Beer  and  Ale 

1,910, 
a66, 
128, 
183, 

451, 

163, 

1,615, 

2,066, 
361, 
164, 
222, 
378, 
151, 

1.611, 

2,060, 
834, 

111, 
109, 
276, 
246, 
1,126, 

1,823. 
328. 
149, 
142, 
281, 
603, 
917, 

1,W. 

Butter    

472, 

Cheese   

16«, 

Candles .' 

190, 

Salt        

287, 

Spirits    

Soda  

464, 
868, 

4,716, 

4,943, 

4,260, 

4,142, 

4.»04. 

VtMiTumM  Ufamufete  Books  Printed 

6i3i 
200, 
1,858, 
289, 
417, 
378, 

602, 
237, 
2,043, 
241, 
418, 
889, 

617, 
290, 
2,462, 
184, 
404, 
403, 

466, 

259, 

2,404, 

^' 
427, 

364. 

467. 

"Riimiture  

802, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap       

2,818, 
266, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

468, 
846. 

3,755, 

3,925, 

4,260, 

4,141, 

4.14". 

Bemainder  of  Rnumerated  Articles   

TTnATinfnAnitfMl  Articles ^ t 

10,542, 
8,565, 

10,664, 
8,595, 

9,703, 
7,736, 

9,648, 
7,542. 

8,669, 
8,805, 

TtVTkJ.  ISTPnilTS 

181,184, 

188,828, 

165,862, 

160,436, 

146,489, 

YOL.  XXXI.      PAST  I. 
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SHIPPING^FoRKioK  TRADE^-<Unit«i  Kingdom,)— Years,  1867-66-65-64.— 
Vends  Entered  and  Cleared  vnth  Cargoesy  indyding  repeated  Voyage*^  hut 
exdvding  Oovemment  Traneparts. 


(Wbole  TeanJ 
Ektxbbd  : — 

VeeeeU  belonging 

BuB8ia« 

Sweden 

Korwaj   ^ 

Denmiirk 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

HoUand  and  Belgium.... 

Trance     

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  &  other  Enpn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    k  1 
Depds J 

TotdU  Entered.... 

CLXAsn): — 

Bossia 

Sweden    

Korway  

Denmark 

Prussia  and  (}er.  Sts. .... 
Holland  and  Belgium.... 

Prance 

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    k  1 
Depds J 

Totale  Cleared,,. 


1867. 


Tonimge 
«wutted.)Toim«gft 


No. 

4i086 

3»t47 

z,368 

2,617 

485 

871 

439 

9 


17,854 
27,050 


44,904 


460 
1,105 

2f3i5 
1,468 

4,630 
2,865 

4,485 
467 

1,076 

5^7 

'3 


20401 
3«,o53 


5M54 


Tom. 
188, 
218, 
979, 
256, 
622, 
687, 
288, 
169, 
284, 
465, 
6, 


8,986, 
9,866, 


18,840, 


174, 
192, 
472, 
282, 
811, 
776, 
601, 
168, 
377, 
616, 
8, 


4,261, 
10,686, 


14,847, 


Arenge 


Tons. 
860 
186 
240 
118 
198 
248 
91 
828 
826 

1,036 
566 


228 
846 


297 


878 
174 
204 
116 
178 
271 
112 
338 
360 
996 
181 


208 
211 


1866. 


ToNoU. 


Tomiun 

(OOO't 
oniUeclO 


No. 
475 
1,126 

3.903 
2,261 

4,141 
2,031 
3,067 

396 
1,185 

408 

H 


19,007 
27,382 


46,389 


425 
1,068 

2,195 

2,367 
5>39i 
2,043 
4.231 

376 
1,317 

507 
^4 


'9,944 
29,764 


281    49,708 


Tou. 
172, 

211, 
989, 
244, 
1,018, 
282, 
282, 
124, 
854, 
431, 
6, 


4,062, 
9.2H 


160, 
196, 
442, 
266, 
1,252, 
829, 
464, 
121, 
422, 
614, 
9, 


4,056, 
9,962, 


1866. 


VesMb. 


Xdnaage. 

(OOU'i 
MniUed.) 


No. 
522 
1.023 
3,676 
2,125 

3,959 
2,080 

3.305 
419 

1,154 

343 

23 


18,629 
25,881 


18,276,44,510 


927 
1.995 
2,399 
5.382 
2,258 
4.128 

415 
1,321 

394 
38 


19,701 
28480 


14,007,^,181 


Tons. 
178, 
188, 
876, 
226, 
924, 
286, 
801, 
127, 
831, 
868, 
7, 


3,806, 
8,368, 


166, 
166, 
879, 
261, 
1,098, 
852, 
431, 
127, 
421, 
897, 
9, 


3.771, 
9,046, 


1864. 


Venels. 


ToniMKtf 

(000*1 
omittflA.) 


No. 
683 

i»233 
3,987 
2,73* 
2,379 
1,849 
2,523 
430 
885 

429 
17 


17,146 
24,962 


12,164,  ^2,108 


600 
1,161 
2,398 
2,924 
3,422 
1,831 
4.547 

436 
1,242 

434 
31 


19,026 
28,229 


12,817,  47,255  12,169, 


Tom. 
287, 
801, 

271, 
600, 
262, 
208, 
180, 
264, 
467. 
6, 


8,490, 
7,812, 


11,802, 


220, 
186, 
433, 
289, 
780, 
287, 
464. 
186, 
874, 
459, 
11, 


8,579, 

8,690, 


M68.3 


Inyporis,  Exports,  Shipping,  BuUion* 
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GOLD  AND  SILVEE  BULLION  and  SPECIK  —  Importm)  and 
Exported.— (United  KLingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Vahte  for  the 
Whole  Tears,  1867-66-65. 

[000*8  omitted.] 


1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

(Wbole  Tears.) 

Gold. 

SU>«r. 

Gold. 

5ilMr. 

Gold. 

ArlMT. 

Imported  from:— 

Amtralia    

8o.  Amca.  and  W.  1 

Indies / 

United  States  and  1 

CaL \ 

£ 
6,802, 
8,424, 

6.026, 

£ 

5,1057 
«,47a, 

£ 

6,840, 
2,169, 

8,412, 

£ 

4,470, 
i,833» 

£ 
5,051, 
2,444, 

4.304, 

£ 

4,929, 
230, 

France     

HanaeTown8,Holl.  1 
ABelg.    j 

14,252, 

887, 
87, 

847, 

146, 

746, 
485, 

6,577, 

I.OOI, 

194. 
Ill, 

67, 

3> 
67, 

17,421, 

2,845. 
770, 

612, 

260, 

T20, 
1,484, 

6,304, 

2,498, 
870, 

"52, 

80, 

>9, 

854. 

11,799, 

808, 
180, 

810, 

820, 

T12, 
1.006, 

854, 
698, 

PrtgL,  Spain,  andl 
GftrltrrZ / 

108, 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  and"! 

Bgypt J 

Ckina 

Weet  Ooast  of  AiHoa 
All  other  Countries.... 

if 

20, 
136, 

15,800. 

8,020, 

23,510, 

10,777, 

14,485, 

6,976, 

Exported  to:— 

France    

6,084, 
808, 

854. 

2,190, 

3,345, 

7, 

8,465, 
1.078. 

162, 

2,090, 

3,»37, 

107, 

4,268, 
828, 

1,491, 

700, 

Han8eTownfl,Holl.  1 
ABelg 

Prt«L,  Spain,  andl 
Gbrltr.    / 

2,006, 
4, 

Ind.  and  China  (yiA  i 

Danish  West  indies 
United  States 

6,696, 
242, 

"68, 
71, 

806, 
511, 

5,54», 
647, 

95, 
153, 

9,700, 
468, 

1,015, 
6, 

945, 
619, 

5.334, 
a.538, 

89, 
967, 

6,077, 
580, 

61, 
19, 

1,271, 
485, 

2,710, 
3,808, 

5, 

Sonth  Africa  

Manritins 

BrazU 

All  other  Countries.... 

105, 
90, 

7,889. 

6,437, 

12,742, 

8,928, 

8,493, 

6,718, 

Excess  of  ImporU .... 
n         Exports .... 

7,911, 

1,583, 

10,768, 

1,849, 

5,992, 

528, 

i2 


1 
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Quarterly  Behmu,—Oct,  Nov,^  Bee.,  1867. 


[Mar. 


PSVENUS.— (UiriTn)  EnreD0]f.)~Sl8T  Dbcvmbsb,  1867-66^-64. 
Net  Produce  in  Years  and  Quarters  ended  Zlst  Dsa,  1867-66-65-64. 

[000^  omitted.] 


QUABTEB8, 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

ended  Slst  Deo. 

Lets. 

More. 

1866. 

1864. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oustome 

5,964b 
5,471, 
2,808, 
1,368, 

138, 

6,670, 
6,110, 
2,873, 
1,317, 

6,982, 
6,000, 

Bxcise 

5.09*, 
2,296, 

1,317, 

879 

StAmpfl    ....„....M.TT 

12 

2,228, 
1,294, 

Twee 

41, 

— 

Poet  Office 

f,i8o. 

1,140, 

— 

40. 

1,180, 

1,090. 

15.987, 

16,241, 

432, 

178, 

15,600, 

16,539, 

"Proneaetv  Tax 

885, 

1,314, 

429, 

— 

1,461, 

1,680, 

16,872, 

17,556, 

861, 

178, 

17,061, 

17,119, 

fOO. 

96, 

5. 

90, 

88, 

MisoeUaneoTif -tr... 

553, 

682, 

128, 

000, 

863, 

ToiaU 

17,525, 

18,832, 

989, 

183, 

18,007, 

18,070, 

Nit  DscB.  £806,066 

TSABS, 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

ended  Slst  Dee. 

iMt, 

More. 

1866. 

1864. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oiwtoine „.,»,., 

22,630, 
i9»955, 

21,915, 
20,616, 

715, 

21,707, 

22,686, 

Exoifle 

661, 

19,649, 

19,848, 

St&mpe    t.i. 

9.597, 
3.484. 
4.<»30, 

9,291, 
8,463, 
4,875, 

306, 
21. 

9,686, 

9,468; 

Taxee  

8,864, 

8,261, 

Poet  Office 

— 

255, 

4,260, 

4,060, 

60,296, 

59,660, 

661, 

1,297, 

58,606, 

68,667, 

Property  Tax ^.... 

S.i66, 

6,458, 

192, 

— 

7,603, 

7,999, 

65,5'52, 

65,118, 

863, 

1,297, 

66,209, 

66,666, 

337, 

827, 

.^ 

10, 

814, 

807. 

MiMM^1lAniM>^if  ...• 

2,764, 

8,840, 

676, 

2,678, 

S462, 

Tbiali 

68,663, 

68,786, 

1,429, 

1,307. 

69,196, 

W,126, 

Net  DBcm.  £129,146 

1868.] 


Quanrterly  Returns,— Oct^  Nov.,  Dec.,  1867. 
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BEYENUE.— UviTBD  KnroDOK. — Qvabtsb  eiidbd  SIst  Bxc.,  1867  :— 

An  Aeoount  showing  the  Beyenub  and  other  Bbcbipts  of  the  Quarter 
ended  31«<  Decernber,  1867;  the  Application  of  the  same,  and  the 
Oka/rge  of  the  Consolidated  Fvayd  for  the  said  Qtiarter,  together  with 
the  Surplus  or  Deficiency  upon  such  Charge, 

Received  :— 

SnrpluB  Balance  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  CoiuolidcUed  f\md  for  the 

Quarter  ended  SOth  September,  1867,  viz. :—  £ 

Great  Britain    — 

Ireland  £223,270 

228,270 

Income  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I  17,625,980 

Amount  raised  on  Aoconnt  of  Fortifications,  Ac,  per  Act  28th  and  )  «  ka  aaa 

29th  Victoria,  cap.  61  Zl 5  ^^'"^" 

Amount  raised  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  per  Act  80th  and  ^  -qq  qqqq 

81st  Victoria,  cap.  81 )  ' 

Amount  received  in  repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac 489,106 

Ditto,  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 146,000 

Ditto,  for  Greenwich  Hospital 116,446 

X19,298i801 
Balance,  being  the  Deficiency  on  80th  December.  1867,  upon  tbe'N 

charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  f  aqsaq^A 
Dividends  and  other  charges  payable  in  the  Quarter  to  81st  March,  (  «fUoo,v^D 
1868 J 

£28,887,727 


Paid:- 

Deficiency  of  the  Income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in^  £ 

Great  Britain  in  the  Quarter  to  80th  September,  1867,  f  j*om(\  070 
for  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in    Great  (  *»»"^"»^'» 
Britain  for  that  Quarter  (as  shown  in  preceding  account)  J 
SB  amount  of  Sinkiisg  Fund  applied  in  repayment  of )        g^  gg« 
Advances  to  meet  the  said  deficiency  >  ^ 

2,887,698 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  i^Kp^y  jSismcef   11,677,246 

„        advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 66,000 

„  ,,  for  Greenwich  Hospital  16,446 

Charge  of  the  CdmoUdaied  Fund  for  the  Quarter  ended  Slst 
December,  1867,  via.: — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £6,088,971 

Terminable  Debt 947,989 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills    100 

Interest  of  „  48,081 

„         Advances  on  Account  of  Deficiency  ...  — 

The  CivU  List 101,269 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund    766,848 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac 236,062 

Sinking  Fund  228,967 

8,408,217 

Sitrpbu  Bakmee  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  >  bqq  901 

Fund  in  Irehind  for  the  Quarter  ended  81st  December,  1867   )  ov»,/zi 

£28,887,727 
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Qiiarierly  Returns. — Oct,  Nov.,  Dec,,  1867. 


[Mar. 


BRITISH  CORN.— (?aztf«6  Average  Prices  (England  and  Walks), 

Fourth  Quarter  of  1867. 

[This  Tftble  ii  communieated  by  the  Sutistical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 
1867. 

Weekly  Average.    (Per  Impl.  Oaarter.) 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Oct.        6 

s.     d. 

69  5 
64    10 
67      6 

70  5 

t.     d. 
40      8 

40  B 

41  8 
48      9 

s,     d. 
85      9 

„       18 

85      8 

19                                    . 

86    10 

»       2« 

86      - 

Jwragefor  October 

66     6 

41     S 

as      8 

Nov.       9 

69    11 

?S  } 

68    11 
68      6 

48      6 
48      - 
42      7 
41      5 
40      6 

86      4 

9 

86      1 

16 :::::;::;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

86      1 

„       98 

85      8 

M       80 

85      9 

69      5 

4a     a 

as    II 

Dec.       7 

68      1 
67      3 

66  9 

67  4 

40      8 

40  8 

41  8 
41      9 

85      9 

U 

85      6 

81 

84      4 

;;    28 :::::...:::::. 

85      8 

Jver^^e  for  December 

67      4 

40    II 

as     a 

67    11 

41      6 

86      7 

Average  for  the  jear  

64      5 

40      - 

86      - 

RAILWAYS.— Prices,  October—December ;-'^nd  Traffic,  January- 

[Abstract  from  "  Herepath's  Journal "  and  the  «  Times.**] 

^December, 

1867. 

Ttotal 

BaQway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic. 

58  Weeks. 

(QOtrt  omitted.) 

Traffic  pr. 

Mile  pr.Wk. 

58  Weeks. 

Dividends  per  Cent, 
for  Half  Yearm. 

pended 
Ulna. 

8nd 
Dec. 

1st 
Nov. 

1st 
Oct. 

'67. 

'66. 

'67. 

'66. 

'67. 

'66. 

SOJone, 
'67. 

81  Dec. 
'66. 

80  Jon. 
*66. 

£ 

56,2 
49,a 
ao,5 
28,1 
16,8 
I9»9 
16,5 

Lond.&N.Westn. 
Qreat  Western .... 

„     Northern... 

„     Eastern  .... 
Brighton   

114i 
45i 

107 
31 
53 
68 
79 

1131 

451 
109 

32i 

53 

67i 

83 

114f 
48f 

112 
321 
55 
691 
84 

No. 
'.333 

487 
709 
336 
330 
S<^1 

No. 
1,321 
1,311 
422 
709 
314 
330 
503 

6,371, 
2,064, 

1,243, 

£ 
6,282, 

1,994, 

1,169, 

£ 

93 
57 
80 

SS 
77 
89 

54 

£ 

93 
57 
83 
53 
73 
84 
53 

#.    d. 

52     6 
12     6 

%-^- 

n 
20      - 

37     6 

9.  d. 
72  6 
20- 
87  6 

NU 
65  - 
45  - 
55  - 

a.  d. 
60- 
20  - 
60- 

40  - 

Soath-Eastem  .... 
„     Western... 

Midland    

289 
40  - 

207,2 

71 

72 

75 

5.056 

4,910 

— 

— 

7a 

71 

23    II 

49  8 

34  1 

30,7 
39»o 

112i  ll7f 

122i 
128 
50i 
105 

761 

403 

246 

1,242 

688 

403 

246 

1,221 

2,826, 
a,449. 
1,097, 
3,770, 

2,666, 
2,358, 
1,083, 
3,677, 

81 

123 

9a 
60 

78 

119 

94 

61 

SS    - 

^s  - 

10    - 

50  - 

70  - 
62  6 
35  - 
65  - 

eo  - 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
Sheffield  and  Man. 
North-Eastem  ... 

Caledonian    

at.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Qen.  aver 

1231 

48 

101 

127i 
48i 
102 

676 
20- 
55  - 

107,5 

98 

99 

101 

2,652 

2,558 

10,142, 

9,784, 

89 

88 

45    - 

58  1 

48  1 

21,2 
6.1 

74i 
96 

88 
97 

106 
96 

629 
419 

614 
419 

x,770, 

1,762, 

57 

59 

52     6 

50    - 

75  - 
50  - 

726 
60  - 

34a»o 

81 

84 

86i 

8,756 

8,501 

— 

— 

76 

76 

34     7 

54  - 

42  7 

Cofwo2».— Money  Prices,  2nd  Dec.  94f  to  {.— 1«^  Nov.,  94|  to  ^.—Ist  Oct,  94}  to  i. 
Exchequer  Bills.— 2fMi  Dec.,  28f.  to  30s.  pm. — Ut  Nov.,  27«.  to  dOf.  pm.— U<  Oe#.,  2ISt.  to 
30ir.  pm. 


186a]  QuaHerJy  Betums.—Oct.^  Nov.^  Dee,,  1867. 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— Weekly  Bbtubn. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  Sth  Victoriay  c.  32  (1844),  pr  Wednesday  in 
each  Week,  during  the  Fourth  Quartbb  {Oct,— Dec.)  of  1867. 

[0,000*3  omitted.] 


1                       S                       $                   4                b 
ISBTTE  DeFASTMENT. 

6                       7 

COLLATEKAL  COLITMNB. 

Liabilities. 

Dates. 
(Wednesdays.) 

Assets. 

Notes  in 
Hands  of 
Public. 
(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 

Minimum  Rates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 

Notes 
Issued. 

Goverament 
Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
BuUion. 

£ 
Mlns. 
88,49 
87,99 
87,13 
86,68 
86,57 

86,21 
86,15 
86,09 
86,94 

85,60 
85,56 
35,78 
85,83 

1867. 
Oct.     2  .. 
,,       9... 
„      16... 
„     23.... 
„     80.... 

Not.    6... 
„      18.. 
„     20.... 
„     27... 

Dec.     4 .... 
„     11... 
„     18.... 

,,     24... 

£ 
Mine. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 
Mlns. 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
8,98 
8,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

£ 
Mlns. 
22,50 
22,99 
22,13 
21,68 
21,57 

21,22 
21,15 
21,09 
20,94 

20,60 
20,56 
20,79 
20,84 

£ 
Mlns. 

24»87 
'4.53 
24.99 
24.76 
24,66 

24,60 
241I5 
23*90 
23,55 

23,84 
23,40 

22,88 

22,36 

1867.   Perann. 
25  July  2  p.  ct. 

BANKiKa  Depabtuent. 


8 

9 

10          .11 

IS 

IS 

14 

IB           1«          17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Totals 

Datks. 

Capital  and  Rest.  | 

Deposits.       I 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

Securities.       | 

Reserve. 

of 
Uabili. 

Ues 

and 

.\9sets 

Capital. 

Rest. 

Public. 

Private. 

(Wdnsdys.) 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1867. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

14,55 

8,67 

7,52 

18,43 

,59 

Oct.     2 

12,89 

17,25 

13,62 

,99 

44,76 

14,65 

3,67 

7,56 

18,30 

,55 

„        9 

12,89 

17,10 

13,46 

1,12 

44,64 

14.55 

3,06 

4,46 

20,43 

,60 

„      16 

12.89 

16,95 

12,14 

1,13 

43,11 

14,55 

3,07 

4^f' 

20,07 

,61 

„      23 

12,89 

16,81 

11,92 

1,10 

42,72 

14,55 

3,07 

4,92 

19,68 

,64 

„     30 

12,89 

16,83 

11,91 

1,13 

42,76 

14,65 

8,06 

5,40 

18,75 

.64 

Nov.    6 

12,89 

16,79 

11,61 

1,12 

42,40 

14,55 

3,07 

5,«4 

18,69 

,63 

„     13 

12,32 

16,68 

12,00 

1,09 

42,09 

14,55 

3,07 

5,05 

19,05 

,61 

„     20 

12,32 

16,68 

12,19 

1,15 

42,34 

14,55 

3,07 

5,04 

19,23 

,66 

„     27 

12,32 

16,63 

12,39 

1,12 

42,46 

14,55 

8,04 

5,33 

18,51 

,55 

Dec.     4 

12,82 

16,79 

11,76 

1,11 

41,98 

14,55 

8,04 

7,78 

18,68 

,65 

„     11 

12,32 

17,03 

12,16 

1,10 

42,61 

14,55 

3,04 

7,15 

19,00 

,55 

„     18 

13,02 

17,22 

12,90 

1,15 

44,29 

14,55 

3,06 

7,18 

18,77 

,67 

„     24 

13,02 

17,52 

12,47 

1,10 

44,11 

120 


Quarterly  Betwms.—Oct,  Nov.,  Pec.,  1867.     [Mar.  1868. 


LONDON  CLEiJUNaj  CIBOULATION,  PKIVATB  AND  PEOVINCIAIi. 

Tke  London  Clearing^  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  CircvlaHon  tai 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  (October 
— December)  of  1867;  and  in  ScoTLAim  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Dates^  as  tmdor. 

[O^OCXTf  omitted.] 


ENSLAinD  AKS  Wai«. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Prirate 

Joint 

Dath. 

Cleared 
in  each  Week 

Banks. 

SU>ck 
Bank*. 
(Fixed 

TOTiX. 

(Fixed 

Week! 
ended 

and 

Under 
£6. 

Total. 

(Fixed 

£S 

and 

Under 
£1. 

Total. 

(Fixed 

ended 

Innes, 

Itaaet, 

npwarda. 

Usnet, 

npwarda. 

laanea. 

Wednuday* 

4.08). 

2.74). 

6.77). 

8.75). 

•.SJ). 

1867. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1867. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oct.      6 

65»47 

2,88 

2,41 

5*^9 

,.      12 

6i,a5 

2,96 

2,45 

5A^ 

Oct  12 

1,69 

2,89 

4,58 

3,06 

2,80 

5.86 

„      19 

6Sas 

2,99 

2,46 

SM 

,.      26 

58,6z 

2,96 

2.44 

5*¥> 

Not.     2 

60^8 

2,96 

2,40 

5,^6 

»      ,? 

59.49 

2,95 

2,37 

5»3« 

Not.   9 

1,77 

2,97 

4»74 

3,38 

3,21 

6.54 

»      16 

61,07 

2,90 

2,36 

5.^7 

«      28 

65,8a 

2,88 

2,35 

5>23 

„      80 

48,6a 

2,84 

2,32 

5.16 

D.O.     7 

7i,ao 

2,80 

2,29 

5.09 

Deo.    7 

1,85 

3,20 

S»o5 

3,21 

3,21 

6^ 

.,    w 

53»04 

2,76 

2,26 

5,03 

,.      21 

70,41 

2.75 

2,25 

5,00 

»      28 

47,74 

2,75 

2,24 

5»99 

The  Wednesdays  preceding  the  Saturdajs. 


rOBEIGN  T^XCKAlifGEB.— Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hafnbwg  and 
Calcutta; — a/nd  New  York,  Calcutta^  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney,  on  London — ^nth 
collateral  cols. 


-"  1 

FariB. 

4         1        i 
Hamburg. 

9 

New 
York. 

0Od.s. 

-15 — n— 

Calcutta. 

Hong 
Kong. 

6  m.  a. 

Syd- 
ney. 

80  d.  a. 

sun 
dar«j 

Datbs. 

London 

on 
Paris. 

8  m.d. 

Bullion 
as  Rfbitrated. 

Prem 
orDis. 

on 
Gold 

per 
niille. 

lA>ndon 

on 
Hambg. 

Sm.d. 

Ballion 
as  arbitrated. 

India 
Councfl 

60d.s. 

At 

(Ucntta 

on 
London. 

6  m.d. 

Silr€r 
mkmn 

in 
1m^ 

Agnst. 

EDRd. 

For 
Ettgd. 

Agnst. 
iSigd. 

For 
Engd. 

doo. 
pr.os. 

1867. 
Oct   5.. 
„    19.. 

Nov.  2 .. 
„    16.. 

Dec.  7.. 
„    21.. 

25-35 
•30 

•37i 
•35 

•321 
•35 

pr.ct. 
•1 

M 

•2 
•1 

pr.et. 

par. 

n 

»> 
,1 

II 
11 

13^10J 

II  i 

•9i 
•10 

pr.et. 

pr.et. 

109i 
II 

II 
109 

II  i 
110 

d, 
23i 
11 

,,i 

II 

>.i 

II 

d, 

III 
II  i 

::* 

d, 

52i 

i,i 

iif 

M 

62 

If 

II 

M 

1 

d. 

eof 

0 

..i 

„\ 
..1 

-I 
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JOUENAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

JUNE,  1868. 


Repobt  of  ihs  Council  for  the  Pikancial  Year  ended  Slst  December^ 
1867,  and  for  the  Sessional  Tear  mded  Ihth  Ma/rch,  1868, 
presented  at  the  Thirty-Fourth  Anniyersart  Meeting  of  tlie 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Sodety'a  Booms^  12,  8L  James^i 
Squanre^  on  Monday^  l^th  Ma/rch^  1868;  vnih  the  Proceedings 
of  thai  Meeting. 

Dr.  William  Parr,  P.R.S.,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Connoil  have  now  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  the  Fellows  the 
transactions  of  the  Session  1867-68,  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the 
Society's  career. 

The  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Fellowship  in  the 
past  and  the  previons  sessional  year  were  these : — 


Number  of  Fellows  on  1st  of  March 

Life  Members  included  in  that  number 

Members  lost  during  the  year  by  death,  with-1 

drawal,  or  default J 

Kew  Members  elected  


The  financial  incidents  of  the  years  ended  with  December,  1867 
and  1866,  are  briefly  compared  herennder : — 


Bakmoe  at  beginning  of  year  

Receipts  from  all  sources  during  year 

Balance  in  cash  at  end  of  year 

Surplus  of  assets  oyer  liabuities  at  end  of  year 


Eleven  papers  have  been  read  during  the  past  Session.  The 
variety  and  interest  of  the  topics  thns  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Fellows  and  Visitors  assembled  at  our  monthly  meetings, 
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will  be  best  represented  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  sobjectB 
treated  in  each  oommmncation,  irith  the  author's  name. 

Papers  Bead  during  the  Thirtt-Foubth  Session. 

March  19,  186?.— Jfr.  W.  R  Sargcunt.— On  the  Progress  of  Elemen- 
tary  Education. 

April  16,  „  Dr.  Quy,  F.RS.—On  the  Mortality  of  London 
Hospitals :  and  Incidentally  on  Hie  Deaths  in 
the  Prisons  and  other  Public  Institutions  of 
the  Metropolis. 

May  21,  „  Mr.  J.  T.  Hammich. — On  the  Judicial  Statistics 
of  England  and  Wales,  irith  Special  Reference 
to  the  Eeoent  Returns  relating  to  Grime. 

June  18,  „  Mr,  W.  J,  BoviU.—On  the  Statistics  of  Civil 
Procedure  in  English  Courts  of  Law. 

„  „        Mr.  W.Thomas  Nenmruirch. — On  Austrian  Statis- 

tics. 

Nov.  19,  „  Mr.  Hyde  Ola/rke.  —  On  Public  Instruction  in 
Turkey. 

Dec.  17,        „        Mr.  James  Heywood,  M.A.y  F.B.8. — On  the  Form 
of  Government  and  Educational  System  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 
„  „        Mr.  Sammel  Brown. — Report  on  the  Proceedings 

of  the  International  Statistical   Congress  at 
Florence. 

Jan.  21,  186a— 3fr.  B.  Dudley  Baxter,  M.A.  —  On  National 
Income.  [This  paper  did  not  appear  in  the 
Journal,  but  has  been  published  in  a  separate 
form  by  its  author.] 

BW).18,  „  Mr.  Hamilton.  — On  Trade  with  the  Coloured 
Races  of  Africa. 

„  „        MaQor-Oeneral  Balfour,   C.B. — On  English  and 

French  Budgets. 

A  reference  to  the  record  of  the  numbor  of  persons  who  attended 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  past  Session,  will  show  that  the 
interest  felt  in  the  proceedii^  of  this  Society  is  continually 
increasing. 

The  thirty-seventh  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Science  was  held  at  Dundee,  in  September  last.  In 
a  previous  number  of  the  Jowmal  of  the  Society,  the  papers  which 
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on  that  ocoasion  were  read  and  diBcnssed  before  the  Section 
devoted  to  '*  Economic  Sdenoe  and  Statifitics,"  are  set  forth  in  the 
nsnalfonn. 

The  sixth  International  Statistical  Congress  was  held  at 
Morenoe  last  year.  A  report  of  its  proceedings  has  been  drawn  np, 
and  was  read  before  this  Sodietj  by  Mr.  Samnel  Brown.  This 
paper  has  already  appeared  in  the  Journal^  and  commnnicates  to  onr 
Fellows  a  full  acconnt  of  the  business  transacted  at  that  interesting 
gathering. 

The  Conncil  have  to  express  their  regret  at  having  to  record 
the  loss  of  an  old  and  valned  coadjutor,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  connty 
of  Cornwall,  and  who  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  first  Conncil 
of  this  Socieiy.  From  the  date  of  its  foundation  nntil  his  demise,  a 
few  weeks  back,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  its  affairs,  and  never 
ceased  to  hold  some  important  position  on  the  management.  During 
the  years  1836-37,  and  1837-38,  he  was  its  President,  and  fix)m  an 
early  period  has  been  one  of  the  Trustees. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Society's  history, 
contributed  to  its  transactions  two  papers ;  one  upon  the  "  Statistics 
"  of  the  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwall,"  and  another  upon  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  that  county.  Having  reference  to  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  before  the  exijjtence  of  the  means  now  at  our 
command  for  investigating  economic  questions  by  statistical 
methods,  they  were  communications  of  much  value  and  interest. 
The  first  essay  iadeed  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  that  circmn- 
stance  is  some  indication  of  the  esteem  with  which  it  was  at  the 
time  regarded  by  the  public.  Both  contain  many  valuable  data, 
and  exhibit  early  landmarks  by  which  statisticians,  travelling  over 
the  same  fields  of  research,  may  be  able  in  future  to  meaerore  the 
prosperity  or  the  decline  of  Cornish  industry  in  two  of  its  greatest 
staples. 

They  have  also  to  notice  the  death  of  the  Eight  Honourable 
Baron  Wensleydale,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  distinction  of  this  very  eminent 
judge,  though  not  leading  to  any  prominence  in  the  special  subject 
of  tiiis  Society,  was  so  well  established  in  the  cognate  subjects  of 
law  and  legislation  as  to  lead  the  Council  to  record  his  loss  among 
those  which  the  Society  cannot  fail  to  recognise  as  a  matter  of 
regret. 

Among  its  Foreign  Honorary  Members  the  Society  last  year  lost 
an  ardent  cultivator  of  statistical  knowledge  in  the  person  of 
M.  Guerry.  Holding  no  official  position,  he  successMly  brought 
before  the  world,  by  his  own  labour  and  at  his  own  expense,  more 
than  one  elaborate  and  oostiy  work  on  the  comparative  statistics 
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of  French  and  Bnglisli  crime.  The  book,  illnstrated  by  a  large 
number  of  well-exectufced  maps,  which  he  placed  before  Section  F 
of  the  British  Association  at  Bath,  might  well  have  been  considered 
munificent  had  it  been  issued  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  of  either  country,  instead  of  owing  its  existence 
solely  to  the  resources  of  a  private  gentleman. 

GouKOiL  Aim  QvFicsBS  Foa  1868-69. 

JPretideni. 
THE  RiaHT  HONOUEABLB  W.  E.  aLADSTONB,  M.P. 


J7.  W.  Aelcmd,  M.I>.,  F.R.8. 
Charlfis  Babbnge,  M.A^  F.B.S. 
Walter  Bagehot,  M.A. 
Kiyor-Oeneral  Balibur,  C.B. 
Thomas    Graham    Balfaw,    M.D,, 

B.  Dudley  Baxter,  M.A. 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  Belper. 

Sir  John  P.  Bdleau,  Bart,  F.R.S. 

Samuel  Brown. 

William  Camps,  M.D. 

Hyde  Clarice,  D.C.L. 

Leonard  Heniy  Ck>urtney. 

William  Parr,  M,D.,  D.C.L.,  P.B.S. 

WiUiam  Augustus  Guy,  M.B.,  F.B.S. 

James  Thomas  Hammick. 


Frederick  Hendriks. 

James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

Willi&m  Barwick  Hodge. 

Right  Hon.  Iiord  Houghton. 

Frands  Jourdan. 

John  Lambert. 

Professor  Leone  LevL 

Sir  Johm  Lubhodk,  Bart.,  F.E.8. 

William  Golden  Lnmley,  LL.M . 

Sir  James  Ranald  MarUn,  C.B.,  F,R.S, 

William  Newmarch,  F.B.S. 

Frederick  Purdy. 

Professor  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A. 

Jldermam  Salomons,  M.P. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sjkes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 


I    Professor  Jacob  Waley,  M.A. 
The  names  of  the  New  Members  of  the  CotmeU  are  printed  in  Italics. 

Treasurer, 
James  Thomas  Hammick. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 
William  Augustus  Guy,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  |      William  Golden  Lumley,  LL.M. 
Frederick  Purdy. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year,  was  carried  nnanimonsly. 


A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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(L)--Rbceipts  and  Patments  of  the  Statistical  Socibtt  for  the  Year  1867. 


BEGSIPT8. 

Balance    in    Bank,') 
3l8t      December,  [•  £193  19    2 
1866    ) 


£    8.    d. 


Balance  of  Petty') 
Cash   5 

Balance  of  Adver-') 
tisement  Gash   ...) 


-    8  11} 
4  12    - 


198  16    1} 


1867r 

Diyidends  on  Consols  82    9    - 

Sabscriptions,  yiz.: — 

16  Arrears  £88  12    - 

269  for  1867  564  18    - 

2   „     '68  4    4    - 

602  14    - 

1  Composition    .^ 21    -  .  - 

Journal  Sales  £105  12    6 


122    6    8 
£977    4    4i 


FA7HENT8. 


Bent  of  Booms  ... 

Salaries    

Journal,  Printing 
,,       Index 


£859 
5 


4    9 
6    - 


Advertising    

Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses,  viz. : 

Befreshments    £7    7    6 

Diagrams  12    1    - 

Attendance    7    6- 

Other  Expenses    4    5- 

Library  (Books,  Binding,  Ac) 

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing 

Postages  

Fire  and  Light   

Furniture  and  Bepairs 

Incidental  Expenses 

Balance   in    Bank,") 

8l8t     December,  y  £131  19    9 

1867    ) 

Balance    of    Petty ) 

Cash   i 

Balance  of  Adver-") 

tisementCash  ...  > 


£  s. 

100  - 
177  10 


864  9  9 
26  7  6 


80  19  6 

84  7  Hi 

22  18  1 

24  1  1 

11  9  4 

10  16  8 

28  8  2 


10  17  I 
8  4  6 


.  146  1  4 

£977  4  ^ 


(II.) — Balancb  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  on  3Ut  December,  1867. 


LIABILITIES. 

£   8.    d,     £  8,   d. 
Printing  Journal  for")       70    _    ^ 

December  (wy) >  "    " 

Making  Index  to  aboye        5    5    - 

75    5    - 

Misoellaneous    Print-  7        1; 

»g(8ay)   i        ^    -    - 

Stationery. 11  10    ^ 

Miscellaneous 5    -    - 

21  10    - 

Balance  in  fayour  of  Society  ...  1,821  18    5 


£1,918  18    5 


ASSETS. 

£    8,   d. 

OMh  Balance   ..« ,....^....4...      146    1    4 

Inyestments,  yiz.:— 
New  8  per  Cents.")   «-.«  ^o    * 
(£771  48,  8d.)...5  ^^^  ^^    * 
8  per  Cent.  Consols  7     n/yt 

(£82.8  15».  4dL)    $  

1,042  12    1 

Property  (Estimated  Value):— 

Books  in  Library £400 

JoumaU  in  Stock   200  . 

Furniture    .„ 100 

700 

Arrears  recoyerable  (say) 80    -    - 

£1,918  18    6 
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''Avdiioirs'  B^&rt  for  1867. 

''  Statibtioal  SOOIBTTx 

"  12,  St.  Jaiom's  Sqvabs,  S.W., 

*'  London,  Gih  Febmofj,  1868. 

**  The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Aooonnte  of  the  Statutinl  Soiaety 
t>r  the  year  1867«  herewith 

'•  BxPQBT :— • 

"  That  ihey  haye  oareftdly  compared  the  Entriee  in  the  Books  with  the  aereral 
Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  Ist  January  to  the  81it  Decemher,  1867,  and  find 
them  correct,  showing  the  SseeipU  (indnding  a  Balance  of  198Z.  151.  i|<i.  from 
1868)  io  have  been  977^.  4«.  4H.,  and  the  Pagftnents  831^.  3#.  -^d.,  leaving 
a  Balance  in  fkvonr  of  the  Sodety  of  146/.  i«.  ^. 

''They  have  also  had  laid  before  them,  an  estimate  of  the  Aueis  and 
JUabUiiisi  of  the  Society,  the  former  amounting  to  1,918/.  139.  sd^  and 
the  latter  to  96Z.  15*.  -d., — showing  a  Balance  in  fiiTonr  of  the  Sodety 
of  ifi%il.  i8f.  sd. 

"  They  ftirther  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1866,  the  number  of  Fellowa 
was  364,  of  whom  ax  Died  or  Withdrew ;  and  18  new  Fdlows  were  elected 
during  the  year,  learing  on  the  list  371  Fdlows  on  the  Slst  December,  1867. 


(Signed)         "Fbab.  Joubdak, 

*'  Edwd.  T.  Blakut,    ^  AMdUort." 

"  HXNBY  Q.  BOHK, 


XKiT,     >. 
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On  the  AoBicuLTURAL  Statistics  of  the  United  BjNaDOM. 
By  James  Caibd,  Esq« 

[Bfliid  before  the  Statisticfd  Society,  Marotg  1868.] 


I  HOLD  in  my  hand  a  little  bine  book  whicb  has  coot  the  oonntiy 
ten  thonsand  ponnds,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ever  pub- 
lished at  the  public  expense.  It  contains  the  agricultural  returns 
of  1867,  obtidned  from  nearly  500,000  persons,  on  every  £arm, 
large  and  small,  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  more  it  is  studied  the 
more  clearly  will  it  show  the  immense  value  to  the  public  of  the 
facts  which  it  embraces,  and  the  brief  yet  perspicuous  manner  in 
which  they  are  presented.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  depart- 
ments through  which  they  have  been  gathered — ^to  the  Inland 
Bevenue,  by  whose  organisation  this  most  extensive  inquiry  has 
been  conducted,  and  to  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  by  whom  the  returns  have  been  collated  and  elaborated.    . 

Twenty  years'  experience  has  now  been  gained  of  free  trade  in 
com.  In  that  time  we  have  imported  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  quarters  of  wheat,  which  is  a  yearly  average  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  twenty  preceding  years.  SincQ 
1861,  the  annual  imports  of  all  kinds  of  com  have  averaged  three 
million  tons  in  weight,  equivalent  to  one  voyage  of  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  United  Kingdom  employed  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  official 
value  of  these  yearly  imports  has  ranged  during  that  short  period 
between  twenty  and  forty  millions  sterling.  Of  the  whole  com 
of  all  kinds  consumed  in  this  country,  we  receive  one-fourth  from 
abroad,  and  for  the  great  staple — ^the  staff  of  life — ^wheat,  we  arQ 
dependent  on  the  foreigner  for  one-third  of  our  annual  supply. 

Betums  which  have  given  us  a  basis  of  certainty  upon  which  tQ 
compute  our  annual  requirements,  and  to  provide  for  them — and 
which  will  tend  to  prevent  panic,  and  sudden  and  unnecessary 
fluctuations,  in  interests  so  vast  and  important — are  indeed  cheaply 
purchased  by  so  small  a  cost.  It  will  be  my  task  in  this  paper  to 
exhibit  their  general  results,  and  to  show  some  of  the  modes  by 
which  they  may  be  used  for  the  public  advantage. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  in  a  single  paragraph 
the  principal  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  English  agricul- 
ture during  the  last  three  centuries.    In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
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centnry,  beef  and  pork  were  sold  at  a  hal^enny  a  ponnd,  mutton 
and  veal  at  a  hal^nny  half-farthing.  The  preamble  of  the  statnte 
fixing  these  prices,  states  that  these  '^  £bnr  kinds  of  batchers'  meat 
"  were  the  food  of  the  poorer  sort."  But  there  was'  a  scarcity 
of  com.  Laws  were  therefore  enacted  against  throwing  the  land 
into  pasture.  The  number  of  sheep  allowed  to  be  kept  by  one 
farmer  was  restricted  to  2,000.  No  com  was  allowed  to  be 
exported.  An  acre  of  good  land  in  Cambridgeshire  was  let  at  a 
shilling.  A  hundred  years  later  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
regular  importation  of  foreign  com,  it  having  been  computed  that 
2,000,000/.  went  out  in  one  year  to  pay  for  it.  The  high  price  led 
to  increased  home  production.  Then  began  a  new  policy.  Not 
only  was  the  exportation  of  corn  allowed,  but  it  was  stimulated  by 
a  bounty.  A  hundred  years  later,  in  1753,  com  riots  disturbed  the 
country,  and  continued  during  that  and  the  following  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  price  of  com,  alleged  to  be  caused  by  the 
bounty  on  its  exportation.  After  that  the  country  passed  through 
a  period  of  protection  against  foreign  com,  and  a  stimulus  was 
thus  offered  in  a  different  direction  to  its  home  growth.  When 
that  poHcy  finally  disappeared  in  1848,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
had  ceased  to  know  anything  of  butchers'  meat,  except  as  an  occa- 
sional Sunday  luxury.  Now,  after  twenty  years  of  free  trade,  dear 
of  all  stimulus  of  bounty  or  protection,  the  natural  balance  brings 
us  round  to  a  position  in  which  every  country,  according  to  its  own 
interests,  has  become  tributary  to  us  for  the  various  supplies  that 
we  require;  our  own  soil  is  applied  to  the  production  that  each 
man  finds  most  remunerative;  and,  participating  in  the  general 
welfare,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  able  to  share,  not  only 
in  the  bread,  but  in  the  meat  from  which  their  fathers  for  three 
generations  were  compelled  to  abstain. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  returns  is  the  certainty  we  have 
thereby  obtained  of  the  acreage  of  our  various  crops,  and  of  the 
numbers  of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock,  K  we  compare  the 
facts  now  ascertained  with  the  estimates  most  carefully  prepared  in 
1863  by  that  eminent  authority,  the  late  Mr.  McCuUoch,  we  find  a 
remarkable  agreement  in  the  total  acreage  of  com,  but  a  great 
difference  in  two  of  the  principal  kinds.  The  wheat  is  nearly  the 
same  in  both — 3,640,000  in  the  returns,  and  3,750,000  in  the 
estimate.  In  barley  there  is  an  immense  discrepancy,  especially  as 
regards  England,  where  two  million  ^res  are  returned,  and  one 
million  estimated.  For  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  error  is  the  other 
way,  388,000  acres  being  returned,  and  750,000  estimated.  In  oats 
the  discrepancy  is  about  one  mOlion  acres,  much  of  which  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  ascertained  diminution  which  has  taken  place 
since  1853,  the  date  of  the  estimate.     And,  in  regard  to  barley. 
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there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  great  increase  since  that  time  has 
been  made  to  the  acreage,  from  the  gradually  rising  proportion 
which  of  late  jears  the  price  of  barley  has  borne  to  wheat. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  recording  my 
admiration  of  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  McCulloch's  estimate 
of  the  total  acreage  of  com,  viz.,  11,470,000,  as  compared  with 
1 1,450,000  shown  by  the  returns. 

Kothing  like  the  same  accuracy  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
estimates  of  live  stock.  In  1886,  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  estimated  by  one  writer,  quoted  by  a  leading 
agricultural  authority,  at  15,400,000.  The  actual  numbers  now  are 
found  to  be  8,700,000.  The  sheep  in  Great  Britain  were  estimated 
at  48,000,000 :  the  actual  numbers  are  28,000,000.  The  pigs  were 
estimated  at  18,000,000:  the  actual  numbers  are  4,000,000.  In 
number  and  value  that  great  branch  of  our  national  property,  the 
live  stock,  seems  thus  to  have  been  estimated  at  100  per  cent,  more 
than  really  existed ! 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
during  the  last  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  returns,  and  are  very 
considerable,  the  acreage  of  wheat  having  dropped  one-half  in  that 
period.  The  loss  of  wheat  in  Scotland  has  been  recovered  by  a 
nearly  equal  increase  in  barley  and  oats,  but  in  Ireland  there  has 
been  a  loss  also  in  each  of  these  crops  of  about  a  sixth.  It  is 
nearly  compensated  by  a  gain,  during  the  same  period,  of  120,000 
cattle,  1,000,000  sheep,  and  278,000  pigs.  The  most  striking 
change  recorded  is  seen  by  the  Irish  returns — conducted  so  ably  for 
more  than  twenty  years  by  the  registrar-general,  Mr.  Donelly — 
which  show  in  the  following  figures  the  production  of  com  and 
potatoes : — 


1857.    Total  eatimated  yield . 


Corn. 


Qrs. 
11,500,000 

8,800,000 


Potatoes 


Tons 

3,500,000 

3,ooo,coo 


These  ten  years  mark  a  groat  change  in  the  husbandry  of  Ireland, 
the  production  of  com  having  fallen  nearly  one-fouiijh,  while  that 
of  potatoes  has  declined  one-seventh.  That  a  change  in  the  same 
direction  in  regard  to  com  has  been  going  on  in  England  I  ha-ro  no 
doubt,  though  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  But  the 
rapidity  and  magnitude  of  the  changes  which  are  now  known  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  breadth  of  com  land,  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, are  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  public  advantage  of  annual 
returns  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
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11. 

The  acreage  having  been  obtained,  the  first  step,  in  reckoning 
the  produce  of  the  crop,  is  to  find  the  yield  per  acre  of  an  average 
of  years,  and  the  influence  of  seasons  on  the  yield  of  each  year.  I 
here  confine  myself  to  the  yield  of  wheat,  which  is  the  staple  bread 
com  of  the  country. 

No  one  can  have  studied  this  subject  without  being  impressed 
with  the  great  care  bestowed  on  iJlie  question  by  Mr.  Jacob, 
Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Newmaroh,  and  Mr.  McGullbch.  When,  therefore, 
in  putting  forth  an  estimate  of  our  crops  in  1851,  I  felt  myself 
obliged  to  differ  from  these  veiy  eminent  authorities,  I  ventured  to 
do  so  only  from  the  conviction  that  the  extent  of  my  own  inquiries, 
as  *'  Times' "  commissioner,  in  nearly  every  county  in  England, 
had  given  me  a  command  of  facts  not  before  accessible.  Thirty  to 
thirty-two  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  had  been  accepted  as  the  aver- 
age produce  of  this  country.  The  facts  1  had  ascertained  led  me  to 
fix  it,  in  1850,  at  not  more  than  z6\^ — and,  notwithstanding  the 
improvements  which  in  the  last  eighteen  years  have  been  made,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  average  yield  of  England  at  this  time 
exceeds  28  bushels. 

After  a  certain  point  is  reached  the  progress  of  average  yield 
per  acre  is  very  slow.  Arthur  Young,  in  1770,  summed  up  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  at  an  average  of  23  bushels  an  acre.  In 
1850  mine  gave  26^,  the  whole  increase  in  eighty  years  being  thus 
only  3 1  bushels.  Careful  inquiry  and  observation  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  eighteen  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  credit  for  an  increase  greater  than 
i^  bushel,  and  even  that  is  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
preceding  eighty  years.  We  must  not  forget  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  wheat  land  of  England  is  olay  of  moderate  quality,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  still  one  million  acres  every  year 
in  bare  fallow.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  Ireland  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  found  to  be  a  little  imder  24  bushels. 
But  even  this  is  higher  than  that  of  any  of  our  European  neigh- 
bours, and  50  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  France.  Taking  the 
proportion  of  acreage  in  England  and  Ireland,  1  find  27  bushels  to 
be  the  average  yield  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  influence  of  seasons  on  the  yield  is  the  next  step  to  be 
considered.  Its  magnitude  and  effects  are  very  easily  illustrated. 
Of  the  last  twenty  years,  1854  and  1863  were  the  most  prolific 
seasons ;  1853  and  1867  the  worst.  The  difference  in  weight  and 
yield  of  wheat  in  1863  and  1867,  was  equal  to  14  bushels  an  acre, 
1863  having  been  8|  bushels  above  the  average,  and  1867  5^  below 
it.    The  result  is  as  follows : — 
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OoBt  of  wheat  and  flouTi  1863 

£ 
40,000,000 

70,000,000 

£ 

Of  which  paid  for  foreign  corn   

CkMt  of  wheat  and  flonr,  1867 

6,100,000 

Of  which  paid  for  forsign  com   

33,500,000 

Difference  caused  by  bad  season  .... 

80,000,000 

27,400,000 

Not  only  is  the  price  augmented  to  the  consumer  by  the  whole 
amount  of  this  loss,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  goes  out  of  the 
country.  There  are  manj  here  more  competent  than  I  to  reckon 
its  influence  on  trade  and  commerce;  and  to  estimate  the  value 
of  being  early  forewarned,  that  thirty  millions  sterling  more  will  be 
required  in  a  given  year  to  pay  for  the  bread  com  of  the  people, 
and  twenty-seven  millions  more  gold  be  exported  in  its  purchase 
firom  abroad. 

I  have  framed  the  following  table,  showing  the  fluctuations 
of  the  seasons,  and  their  efiect  on  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  on  the  basis  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  in 
Hertfordshire,  which  have  proved  a  very  satisfactory  index  of  the 
general  yield  over  the  chief  wheat  producing  area  of  the  kingdom, 
and  are  indeed  the  most  instructive  series  of  facts  for  the  guidance 
of  the  British  corn-grower  on  record, 

Yield  in  Bnaheli 
Minus  or  Pltis 
FwH  Cyels  of  Six  Tean^  the  ATenge. 

•  1848 -  9» 

•49 -   I 

*50 « -  5 

'61 -  3 

'62 -   7 

'53 - 16 

Second  Cycle  of  Six  Teare — 

1854 +   9 

•55 +    I 

•56 ■ +    I 

•57 +   7* 

•58 +   6 

'69 arenge 

TMrd  Cycle  qf  Six  Teare^ 

1860 -  3 

'61 -   I 

•62 +   5 

•63 +  izi 

'64 +   7* 

'65 +  4 

Ibmrih  Pyele-^Commeaeemeni  qf-^ 

1866 -  2 

'67 -  6 
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A  careful  conBideration  of  these  figures  will  bring  out  many 
points  of  interest  affecting  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  countrj, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  people.  For  it  is  well  that  we  should 
remember  that  every  requisite  of  food  or  clothing  is  an  annual 
product  of  the  earth,  yielded,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  degree,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  employed  on  it  by  man. 
But  when  man  has  done  his  utmost,  the  result  is  determined  by 
iufluences  beyond  his  control.  In  the  literal  words  of  the  great 
apostle,  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  but  God  giveth  the 
increase.  Of  those  substances  on  which  life  and  health  day  by  day 
depend,  there  is  every  year  a  new  production.  There  is  not  a 
single  article  of  food  and  clothing  that  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  vegetable  growth;  not  accumulated  and  stored  away  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  like  our  mineral  wealth,  but  dependent  year  by 
year  on  the  sun  and  rain  in  due  season.  If  we  draw  a  line  in  the 
column,  beginning  with  1854  and  ending  with  1865,  we  shall  find 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  these  twelve  years  there  were  ten  good 
harvests  in  England,  and  only  two  below  an  average.  This  covered 
the  whole  period  of  Lord  PaImerston*s  successful  administration. 
During  these  twelve  years  we  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
Crimean  war,  followed  by  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  increased 
military  expenditure  begun  in  1860.  From  1855  to  the  last  year, 
our  annual  expenditure  has  averaged  sixty-seven  millions  as  against 
the  fifty  millions  of  preceding  years,  and  during  that  period  there 
has  been  an  actual  diminution  of  taxation  of  from  five  to  six 
millions,  with  no  increase  in  the  national  debt.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  such  a  run  of  propitious  seasons  aided  the  gifted  minister  who 
conducted  the  finances  of  this  country  to  meet  successAilly  our  vast 
expenditure,  not  only  without  serious  pressure  on  the  people,  but 
with  largely  increased  development  of  their  industry  and  resources? 

Now,  this  element  of  uncertain  seasons,  against  which  man  is 
powerless  to  provide,  is  in  reality  not  so  difficult  to  estimate  in  its 
effects  as  it  appears.  The  great  bulk  of  wheat  in  this  country  is 
produced  along  the  eastern  and  southern  seaboard,  from  York  to 
Devon,  and  the  adjoining  inland  counties,  extending  over  little 
moie  than  three  degrees  of  latitude,  within  which  climate  and 
seasons  are  very  much  alike.  Hence  a  few  careful  trials  will  veiy 
accurately  reveal  the  yield  over  the  whole  region.  The  annual 
trials  of  Mr.  Lawes,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  have  been  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care  for  more  than  twenty  years,  have  proved  a 
wonderftilly  accurate  test  of  the  general  yield  of  the  country.  That 
county  is  a  nearly  central  point  in  the  wheat  region.  But  we  need 
not  limit  ourselves  to  it.  Accurate  trials  of  yield  in  various  parts 
of  the  district  may  be  made  by  anyone  who  will  take  the  necessary 
pains ;  and  according  to  the  care  and  judgment  bestowed,  will  be 
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the  benefit  derived  in  an  early  appreciation  of  tlie  result.  As 
greater  facility  is  acquired  by  experience  in  the  collection  of  the 
retnms  of  acreage,  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  the  facts  published 
in  August  or  early  in  September.  The  abstract  for  Ireland  was 
published  for  1867  on  12th  September.  The  public  will  then  have 
only  to  d>pply  to  that  acreage  their  own  ascertained  rate  of  yield) 
and  the  total  crop  of  the  year  will  be  known.  Our  farmers  being  first 
in  the  market,  and  most  competent  of  all  persons  to  test  the  yield,  will 
be  in  a  position  to  derive  the  earliest  advantage  from  the  returns. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  pl*eceding  data  to  a  calculation  of  the 
yield  of  the  last  harvest.  By  the  middle '  of  September  let  us 
suppose  that  we  have  had  in  our  hands  the  returns  of  acreage.  We 
take  examples  from  various  districts  typical  of  the  climate  of  the 
year,  and  find,  on  careful  measurement  after  threshing,  that  the 
yield  of  wheat  has  been  6\  bushels  below  the  average,  but  of  better 
than  average  weight,  so  that  the  actual  deficiency  is  reduced  to 
6  bushels  an  acre,  or  21  bushels  instead  of  27,  as  the  yield  of  the 
crop  for  1867  for  the  whole  kingdom.  We  apply  these  figures  to 
the  acreage  of  wheat  shown  by  the  returns,  and  find  that  our  last 
wheat  crop  will  yield  us  only  9,7CX),ooo  quarters. 

III. 

Here  enters  the  question  of  annual  consumption,  for  on  its 
amount  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  afiected  by  price  depends  the 
extent  of  our  further  requirements. 

On  this  important  point  in  our  calculations,  I  have  prepared  a 
table  of  produce  and  imports  for  the  five  years  preceding  1867, 
during  which  period  the  Irish  returns  show  us  that  the  breadth 
of  com  has  undergone  little  variation.  It  shows  the  fluctuation 
of  yield  and  the  total  produce  of  each  year,  the  foreign  supply 
required  and  received  during  the  succeeding  year,  the  average 
price  of  that  year,  and  the  total  supply  of  home  and  foreign  wheat 
and  flour  in  each  year  from  1862  to  1867.  To  this  I  have  added 
my  estimate  of  the  produce  of.  crop  1867. 


Crop. 

Rate  of 
Prodoce 

of 

Bushels 

per 

Acre. 

Total  Home 
Produce. 

Estimated 
Requirements. 

Foreign 

Supply  ReoeiTed 

dttring 

Succeeding 

year.  _ 

Average 
Price 

of  that 
Year. 

Total  Supply. 

1862... 
'63.... 
'64... 
'65.... 
•66... 

29f 
35i 

3*i 

^9 
25i 

Qrs. 
18,700,000 
16,300,000 
15,000,000 
13,400,000 
11,700,000 

Qrs. 

7,100,000 
4,500,000 
5,800,000 
7,400,000 
9,100,000 

Qrs. 
7,205,000 
6,727,000 
6,029,000 
6,850,000 
7,283,000 

1863 
'64 
'65 
'66 
'67 

44     9 

40  2 

41  10 

49  " 
64    4 

Qrs. 
20,905,000 
23,027,000 
21,029,000 
20,250,000 
18,983,000 

1867... 

21 

9,700,000 

33,900,000 

34,094,000 

20,800,000 

ayerageof 

5  yeara 
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Within  this  short  period  ia  included  1863,  the  very  best  crgp  we 
have  had  for  twenty  years,  and  1867,  the  worst  but  one.  It  pre- 
sents in  a  very  striking  manner,  therefore,  the  range  of  flnctnafcion 
in  yield,  supply,  and  price,  and  if  carefully  studied  will  show  how 
each  affects  the  others.  The  first  four  years  were  productive,  and, 
the  imports  exceeding  our  need,  prices  fell  to  the  lowest  point  since 
1853.  In  1866  the  crop  was  inferior,  the  price  began  to  rise,  and 
imports  at  once  increased.  But  not  at  once  to  the  extent  of  our 
requirements,  which  were  met  by  the  accumulation  of  stock  during 
the  previous  abundant  years.  These  had  been  nearly  worked  out 
when  the  very  deficient  harvest  of  1867  was  reaped. 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  in 
our  home  supply  and  requirements,  and  will  tend  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement  of  the  average  yield.  It  shows  us  ihaJb 
the  average  yearly  consumption  of  the  country  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  20,800,000  quarters. 

To  what  extent  is  that  affected  by  price  ?  On  this  point  I  had 
the  advantage  of  hearing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Newmarch,  lately 
expressed  in  this  room,  in  which  I  generally  concur.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  consumption  of  bread  is  very  constant,  that  every- 
thing is  given  up  before  bread,  and  that  bread  being  the  staff  of  life 
it  must  be  had  by  the  people  whatever  the  price  may  be.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  inquiries  which  I  have  since  made  among 
some  of  the  leading  bakers  in  the  most  densely  peopled  quarters 
of  Whitechapel  in  the  east,  and  the  Harrow  Eoad  in  the  north-west, 
one  of  whom  has  been  thirty  years  in  business,  and  has  now  three 
shops  in  a  district  entirely  inhabited  by  the  working  classes.  Their 
testimony  is  that  the  consumption  of  bread  at  present  is  very  large, 
for,  although  dear,  it  is  still  the  cheapest  article  of  food  within 
reach  of  the  poor,  the  next  substitute,  potatoes,  being  scarce  and 
very  dear.  Still  I  feel  persuaded  that  price  has  some  influence,  and 
that  the  rise  on  the  quartern  loaf  of  household  bread  from  ^^d.  in 
1864  to  gd.y  the  present  price,  must  produce  some  effect  on  the  total 
consumption.  With  that  belief,  I  will  assume  that  every  lo  per 
cent,  of  additional  price  on  the  loaf,  diminishes  the  consumption  by 
at  least  i  per  cent. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  produce  of  the  last  crop,  the  aver- 
age yearly  consumption,  and  the  probable  rate  of  economy  caused 
by  high  price,  we  are  in  a  position  to  fix  with  as  great  a  degree 
of  certainty  as  is  necessary  for  all  practical  purposes  the  supplies 
which  the  country  will  need  till  next  harvest.  The  only  other 
points  affecting  the  calculation,  are  the  amount  of  old  stock  in 
hand  from  previous  harvest  and  imports,  and  the  length  of  time, 
varying  between  eleven  and  a-half  and  twelve  and  a-half  months, 
over  which  the  pressure  may  extend  before  a  new  halrvest  can  be 
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reaped.  These,  however,  are  questions  that  will  not  greatly  affect  the 
price  for  the  whole  year,  though  they  may  cause  fluctuation,  and  I 
think  Government  ought  not  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this,  but  leave 
it  to  the  market.  For  the  same  reason,  because  it  will  to  a  certain 
extent  be  matter  of  estimate.  Government  may  very  well  leave  all 
parties  interested  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the  relative  yield  of  each 
harvest,  and  to  act  as  each  sees  fit  on  his  own  sources  of  information. 
My  view  of  the  last  crop,  and  of  our  probable  requirements  and 

supplies  for  the  present  year,  is  as  follows : — 

On. 

Average  annual  consumption    20,800,000 

fiome  produce  of  1867 9,700,000 

11,100,000 
Old  stock  on  hand  almost  exhausted,  and  therefore  no 
deduction  can  be  safely  made  on  account  of  it. 

On. 
Economy  in  consumption  caused  by  high  1    ^  ^^  ^y^. 

price,  5  per  cent J    ^»"*^»"w 

Eight  dajs'  consumption,  saved  by  late^  1       ^r^  fs^^ 

ness  of  last  harvest J      **^'"^ 

1,500,000 

Foreign  supply  required 9,600,000 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  800,000  quarters  monthly. 

Six  months  of  the  harvest  year  have  now  passed,  during  which 
our  supplies  have  amounted  to  nearly  5,000,000  quarters.  Thus 
far,  therefore,  the  imports  would  appear  to  have  equalled  our 
requirements.  And  if  my  computations  are  well  founded,  the 
balance  required  during  the  six  months  till  next  luurvest,  is  about 
4,600,000  quarters.  Thiis  is  a  monthly  rate  of  765,000  quarters,  or 
somewhat  less  than  the  rate  at  which,  during  the  last  six  months, 
the  high  prices  ruling  have  brought  us  foreign  com.  In  the  coire- 
sponding  six  months  of  last  year,  our  foreign  imports  exceeded 
700,000  quarters  monthly,  when  the  price  of  the  preceding  six 
months  was  10^.  less  than  at  present.  I  think,  therefore,  that  no 
apprehension  need  be  felt  as  to  adequate  supplies  till  next  harvest. 

It  wiD  be  interesting  to  consider  here  the  rate  of  price  which,  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  draw  out  sup- 
plies, and  then  to  complete  this  question  by  a  short  consideration 
of  the  sources  whence  we  draw  our  annual  suppHes. 

In  regard  to  price,  the  first  consideration,  next  to  our  own  crop, 
i»  the  character  of  the  harvest  in  France.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
seasons  which  are  favourable  or  otherwise  for  England,  are  so  also 
for  France.  In  a  good  season,  when  we  least  require  it,  she  gives 
us  of  her  abundance,  but  we  have  to  meet  her  as  a  competitor  in 
the  worid's  market,  when,  as  in  the  last  season,  the  crops  in  both 
countries  are  heavily  deficient. 
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The  worst  harvest  we  have  had  in  twenty  years  was  1853, 
following  a  deficient  harvest  in  1852.  The  deficiency  of  the  home 
crop  in  1853  waa  twice  as  great  as  that  of  1867,  bnt  an  average 
of  725.  6d.  in  the  following  year,  bronght  us  sufficient  supplies. 
1860  and  1861  were  short  crops,  bat  an  average  of  559.  6cL  sufficed 
to  draw  supplies.  Since  1861  the  crops  have  been  above  an  average, 
till  1866,  when  the  seasons  changed;  and  the  crop  was  short,  and 
1867,  following  on  that,  is  the  worst  we  have  had  since  1853.  The 
pressure  has  been  increased  by  the  short  crop  of  potatoes  and  their 
high  price,  and  by  the  «bad  harvest  in  France,  and  generally  in 
Western  Europe.  But  up  to  this  date  our  supplies  have  been 
ample,  and  we  have  some  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  the  next  crop, 
which  was  sown  in  one  of  the  best  seed  times  known,  and,  under 
the  inducement  of  the  high  price  at  that  time,  on  a  largely  increased 
breadth  of  land. 

IV. 

Some  instructive  tables  are  given  in  the  returns,  showing  the 
area  and  crops  of  the  various  countries  whence  we  draw  our  chief 
supplies  of  com.  The  Board  of  Trade  tables  famish  the  imports. 
The  following  figures,  in  their  order,  give  the  proportions  in  which 
the  various  countries,  during  the  twelve  years  ending  with  1866, 
have  contributed  to  our  wants  in  wheat : — 

Percent. 

United  States 35 

Germany .• « ao 

Bussia 17 

France , 1 2 

Egypt 1 6 

Other  countries  10 

xoo 

The  most  distant  region  in  the  list  gives  us  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole.  The  crop  reaped  on  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi 
finds  its  way  one  thousand  miles  to  the  sea-board,  and  if  then  trans- 
ported three  thousand  miles  by  sea,  has  to  bear  all  the  cost  of  a 
double  transhipment,  the  profits  and  commissions  and  charges  of 
the  various  persons  through  whose  hands  it  must  pass,  and  the  final 
duty  of  18,  a  quarter,  before  it  comes  into  competition  with  the 
home-grown  crop.  It  is  not  many  years  since  men  could  prove  that 
the  cost  of  a  certain  limited  number  of  miles  of  transport  would 
exhaust  the  entire  value  of  com,  and  that  the  range  within  which  it 
was  procurable  for  our  wants,  must  be  therefore  comparatively 
limited.  Tho  extension  of  railways,  the  widening  of  canals,  ihe 
use  of  steam  elevators,  and  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the 
American  people,  have  wonderfully  extended  that  limit.     Kussia 
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also,  already  a  Iseege  oontributor  to  us,  mil  by  the  same  means  have 
her  great  plainfi  bronght  year  by  year  more  within  reach  of  Western 
Europe. 

So  widely  spread  are  the  sources  of  supply,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  circmnstance  but  one  that  could  seriously  affect  us. 
We  haye  in  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  had  a  war  with  Russia, 
during  two  years  of  which  there  was  a  total  suspension  of  Russian 
supply.  But  Egypt  and  Spain,  in  those  years,  made  up  the  whdke 
of  the  deficiency.  It  has  neyer  happened  that  all  the  countries 
have  had  a  bad  season  at  the  same  time.  K  Western  Europe  fails, 
America  or  Egypt  is  prolific.  In  1856  France  could  spare  us  only 
30,cxx>  quarters,  but  America  gave  us  2,300,000.  In  1859  America 
sent  only  100,000,  but  France,  the  same  year,  close  upon  two 
millions.  For  the  next  four  years,  all  through  the  war  to  the  end 
of  1864,  America  waa  blessed  with  bountifol  harvests,  and  poured 
upon  us  her  superabundance,  with  little  reference  to  price;  and 
during  these  years  France  had  very  little  to  spare.  But  in  1865 
and  1866  seasons  changed  again — ^America  fell  to  30,000  quarters', 
and  France  rose  to  nearly  two  millions. 

The  one  circumstance  which  might  seriously  affect  us,  would  be 
a  continued  cessation  of  supplies  from  America.  Of  the  1 1,000,000 
quarters  we  imported  in  1862,  she  gave  us  five ;  and,  as  the  figures 
show,  we  have  received  for  many  years  from  her,  on  the  average, 
more  than  one-third  of  our  yearly  supply.  In  cotton,  an  import 
second  only  in  necessity  and  value  to  com,  she  gives  us  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  we  receive.  Let  us  hope  that  interests  so  great 
and  BO  mutually  beneficial  as  those  which  bind  together  the  two 
great  Anglo- Saxon  races  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  may  be 
more  and  more  cemented  by  acta  of  mutual  confidence  and  good-wiU. 

How  vast  her  capacity  of  export  may  become,  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture.  From  the  official  returns  of  her  last  wheat  crop,  very 
little  of  which  can  have  yet  reached  us,  she  could,  afiter  retaining 
enough  for  her  own  consumption,  spare  ua  one-half  of  all  we  shall 
this  year  require.  She  produces  annually  upwards  of  one  hundred 
million  quarters  of  Indian  com.  Indeed,  so  great  and  so  constant 
is  the  yield  of  this  prolific  grain,  that  there  may  be  said  to  be 
practically  no  limit  to  the  supply  which  in  any  year  a  sufficient 
price  could  bring  into  the  market. 

The  effect  of  good  or  bad  seasons  is  more  intensely  felt  in  all 
the  chief  com  countries  than  in  our  own.  This  arises  from  our 
higher  average  rate  of  produce,  and  the  conseqaent  smaller  extent 
of  sur&ce  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons.  A  bushel  an  acre,  above  or 
below  the  average,  makes  a  difference  to  us  of  less  than  half  a 
million  quarters  in  the  total  yield.  In  the  United  States,  each 
bushel  indicates  a  million  and  a-haif   quarters,  and  in  France 
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upwards  of  two  million  quarters  of  yariation.  Henoe  the  sudden- 
ness and  severiiy  of  the  flnctaations  in  those  oonntries  as  shown  bj 
their  exports  to  us. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  noticing  the 
extremely  low  average  yield  of  wheat  in  France.  She  stands  lowest 
in  the  scale.  England  I  have  stated  at  28,  Ireland  is  24,  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Holland  23,  Belgium  21,  and  France  only  15I  bushels 
an  acre.  If  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  yield  of  France,  her 
average  rate  of  produce  is  less  than  that  of  the  very  worst  crop  in 
England  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  indeed  precisely  the 
same  as  the  yearly  average  produce  of  Mr.  Lawe's  experimental 
plot,  on  which  for  twenty-four  years  in  succession  he  has  grown 
wheat  without  manure. 

In  1855,  while  travelling  in  France,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  very  low  rate  of  her  acreage  yield  of  wheat  as  compared  with 
ours,  and  afber  publishing  my  own  views  on  the  question,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  them  with  the  eminent  French  statist 
M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  who  agreed  with  me  that,  apart  from  the 
difference  in  soil  and  climate,  it  is  probab^y  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that,  while  our  grass  and  green  crops,  or  restorative  area, 
are  as  two  to  one  of  our  com,  Fnmce  is  exactly  the  reverse,  her 
com  or  exhaustive  crops  being  as  two  to  one  of  her  grass  and  green 
crops.  But  she,  too,  is  becoming  more  meat  producing,  and  the 
margin  she  has  to  fill  up,  by  increase  of  yield,  is  so  wide,  that  a 
rise  of  only  half  the  space  between  her  present  yield  and  that 
of  England,  would  enable  her  to  spare  a  surplus  greater  than  we 
have  ever  yet  required  from  all  foreign  countries  in  a  single  year. 


Having  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
main  value  of  these  returns,  in  affording  a  basis  for  reckoning,  with 
accuracy,  and  at  an  early  period,  the  supplies  of  com  needed  for 
our  consumption,  and  having  dwelt  with  some  minuteness  on  the 
various  elements  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation, 
I  will  now  touch  on  the  other  great  branch  of  our  agricultural 
wealth — ^the  live  stock,  and  then  briefly  consider  certain  changes  in 
our  agricultural  management,  revealed  by  the  returns,  which  have 
naturally  flowed  from  the  adoption  of  free  trade. 

The  returns  of  live  stock  having  been  made  at  different  periods 
of  the  year,  do  not  yet  help  us  in  speaking  with  certainty  as  to 
how  far  the  losses  by  cattle  plague  have  been  made  good.  Up  to 
October,  1867,  when  the  plague  had  died  out,  about  150,000  cattle 
had  died,  and  57,000  healthy  cattle  had  been  killed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  returns  show  an  increase  of  161,000 
cattle  in  1867  over  the  preceding  year.     So  far  as  numbers  go, 
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therefore,  the  actaal  deaths  hj  disease  wotdd  appear  to  have  been 
fnllj  made  good.  But  until  another  year's  return  is  made  from  the 
same  period  as  1867,  we  cannot  depend  on  the  figures  representing 
the  same  comparative  data.  A  like  remark  is  even  more  applicable 
to  sheep,  the  figures  in  the  year  186?  being  to  a  large  degree 
swelled  by  including  lambs  bom  at  a  date  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
returns  of  1866. 

'  They  enable  us,  however,  to  reckon  the  approximate  number 
and  value  consumed  as  food,  and,  along  with  the  returns  of  crop,  to 
compare  the  value  of  our  entire  agricultural  produce  with  the 
foreign  supply.  As  this  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance,  I  have  compiled  a  table  with  as  much  care  and  con- 
sideration as  I  can  command,  showing  the  average  amount  and 
value  of  the  whole  agricultural  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
consumed  annually,  the  value  of  the  same  articles  received  from 
abroad,  and  the  proportion  in  which  the  total  supply  is  contributed 
by  the  foreigner : — 


Fareign  Supply. 

Proportion  of 

FoTeiMi 

to  Total  Supply. 

Cora  of  fill  kinds   

84,700,000 
47,200,000 
30,100,000 
18,000,000 

£ 

25,000,000 

6,500,000 

8,400,000 

200,000 

One-fourth 

Beef  ftnd  mutton   

One-ninth 

Butter  and  cheese 

One-fifth 

Potatoes 

180,000,000 

40,100,000 

One-fifth 

To  these  must  be  added  the  annual  product  of  wool,  8,ocx),oc>oZ., 
and  of  flax  2,ooo,cxx)/.  sterling,  but  these  enter  into  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  country,  and  do  not  come  within  our 
present  inquiry.  There  is  no  return  of  horses  for  Great  Britain, 
and  they  cannot  therefore  be  included,  and  the  pigs  are  comprised 
in  the  meal  and  potatoes. 

The  home  produce  is  thus  supplied  by  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  kingdom : — 


Eoglimd. 

ScoUand. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Wheat « 

Barley 

28,500,000 
16,400,000 
10,900,000 
6,500,000 
4,100,000 
32,600,000 
18,400,000 

£ 

900,000 
2,800,000 
6,200,000 

350,000 
1,900,000 
6,500,000 
4,400,000 

£ 

2,100,000 

1,200,000 

8,600,000 

150,000 

12,000,000 

19,500,000 

4,100,000 

2,000,000 

£ 

31,500,000 
20^4.00,000 

Oats     

2'?, 700,000 

Beans,  peas,  and  rje 

Potatoes 

7,000,000 
18,000,000 

Cattle  and  daily  produce 
Sheep  and  wool 

58,500,000 
26,900,000 

Flax 

2,000,000 

117,800,000 

23,050,000 

49,650,000 

190,000,000 

I 

.'i 
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AsA  in  tibe  following  proportions  in  each  eountry  per  head  of 
the  population,  and  per  head  of  the  persons,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  possessing  or  working  the  knd,  and  engaged  in  its 
cultivation : — 


England. 

ScoUand. 

Ireland. 

Per  Head. 

Per 
Producer. 

Per  Head. 

Per 
Producer. 

Per  Head. 

Per 
Producer. 

Com ., 

Cattle  and  she^ 

Potatoes    

£      M.d. 

2  i8  6 
2     7  6 
-    4  - 

£      #. 
82    2 

26    8 
2    2 

£    », 
3     5 
3     9 

-   12 

£     i. 

80    - 

31    6 

5    9 

£    #.d. 

»     3  - 
4    46 
a    3  - 
-    7  - 

£     #. 
12    15 
25      5 
12    15 

■pinx 

2      2 

5  lo- 

60  12 

7     6 

66  15 

8  17  6 

52    17 

Though  these  figures  are  offered  only  as  an  approximate  valua- 
tion, they  are  interesting  as  indicating  the  relative  results  of  agri- 
culture in  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  important 
share  which  Ireloud,  even  in  her  present  depressed  condition,  con- 
tributes to  the  whole  supply  of  food. 

The  foreign  produce  in  greatest  supply  is  that  which  can  bear 
longest  carriage,  and  can  be  packed  in  least  bulk.  Whilst  we 
receive  one-fourth  of  our  com,  cheese,  and  salt  butter  from  abroad, 
the  foreigner  sends  us,  as  yet,  only  one-ninth  of  our  meat,  and 
one-ninetieth  of  our  potatoes.  Those  who  can  recall  the  contro- 
versies of  twenty  years  ago  on  the  probable  effects  of  free  trade, 
will,  1  hope,  pardon  me  for  introducing  a  passage  written  by  me  at 
that  time,  in  which  I  then  ventured  to  speculate  on  the  probable 
effect  of  free  trade  on  British  agriculture  : — "  As  the  country 
"  becomes  more  prosperous,  the  difference  in  the  relative  value  of 
"  com  and  stock  will  gradually  be  increased.  The  production 
"  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat,  hay  for  forage,  and  pasture  for  dairy 
"  cattle,  which  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
"  of  towns,  will  necessarily  extend  as  the  towns  become  more 
"  numerous  and  populous.  The  &cilities  of  communication  muBt 
"  increase  this,  tendency.  Our  insular  position,  with  a  limited 
"  territory,  and  an  increasingly  dense  manufacturing  poptdation,  is 
"  yearly  extending  the  circle  within  which  the  production  of  fresh 
"  food — animal,  vegetable,  and  forage — ^will  be  needed  for  the  daily 
"  and  weekly  supply  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle,  and  which, 
"  both  on  account  of  its  bulk,  and  the  necessity  of  having  it  fresh, 
"  cannot  be  brought  from  distant  countries.  Fi*esh  meat,  milk, 
"  butter,  vegetables,  and  hay,  are  articles  of  this  description.  They 
"  can  be  produced  in  no  country  so  well  as  our  own,  both  climate 
"  and  soil  being  remarkably  suited  to  them.    Wool  has  likewise 
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"  mcareased  in  value  as  mncli  as  any  agricnltiiTal  prodnot,  and  there 
*'  is  a  good  prospect  of  flax  becoming  an  article  of  extensive 
^'  demand,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  farmer's  attention.  The 
*<  nuamfactnre  of  sngar  from  beet-root  may  yet  be  fonnd  very  pro- 
'*  fitable  to  the  Enghsh  agricnltnrist,  and  onght  not  to  be  ezclnded. 
^*  from  consideration.  With  the  great  mass  of  consumers,  bread: 
"  still  forms  the  chief  article  of  consumption.  Bnt  in  the  mann- 
''  factoring  districts,  where  wages  are  good,  the  use  of  butchers' 
"  meat  and  cheese  is  enormously  on  the  increase ;  and  even  in  the 
^'  agricultural  districts,  the  labourer  does  now  occasionally  indulge 
**  himself  in  a  meat  dinner,  or  season  his  dry  bread  with  a  morsel 
"  of  cheese.  Among  the  better  classes,  who  ogti  afford  it,  the 
'*  expenditure  in  articles  the  produce  of  grass  and  green  crops,  is, 
*'  nearly  nine  times  as  great  as  in  com. 

'*  This  is  the  direction  in  which  household  expenditure  increases 
"  when  the  means  permit.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
"  great  mass  of  the  consumers,  as  their  circumstances  improve,  will 
'*  follow  the  same  rule.  The  only  species  of  com  which  has  risen 
^*  materially  in  price  since  1770  is  barley,  and  that  is  accounted  for 
*'  by  the  increasing  use  of  beer,  which  is  more  a  luxury  than  a 
^^  necessary  of  life.  Every  intelligent  &rmer  ought  to  keep  this 
^  steadily  in  view.  Let  him  produce  as  much  as  he  can  of  the 
^'  articles  which  have  shown  a  gradual  tendency  to  increase  in 
"  value." 

Writing  now,  with  the  additional  experience  of  eighteen  years 
of  fi'ee  trade  in  com,  I  can  do  no  better  than  repeat  that  advice. 
The  great  margin  still  to  be  filled  up  by  our  own  farmers  is  the 
daily  supply  of  fresh  meat^  fresh  dairy  produce,  vegetables,  and 
barley.  Since  1850  the  price  of  bread  on  tibe  average  has  remained 
the  same,  while  that  of  meat,  dairy  produce,  and  wool  has  risen 
50  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  an  immense  and  increasing  import 
of  these  articles.  This  and  the  steadily  advancing  price  of  barley, 
to  which  I  then  referred,  is  the  true  explanation  of  increasing  rents 
and  agricultural  prosperity,  notwithstanding  increasing  receipts 
of  foreign  com. 

In  the  production  of  barley,  as  in  that  of  long  lustrous  wool, 
this  country  is  still  without  a  rival.  Since  1835,  when  tithes  were 
commuted  into  a  money  payment,  the  average  value  of  the  tiiree 
kinds  of  com  together  has  not  on  the  whole  altered ;  but  the  price 
of  wheat  has  fallen  iz  per  cent.,  while  barley  has  risen  8,  and 
oata  4*.  ^he  growth  of  barley  in  this  country  has  nearly  doubled  in 
extent  within  the  last  twenty  yeans.  While  it  yields  the  largest 
weight  per  acre  of  any  kind  of  com,  it  seems  the  least  exhaustive 
to  the  soil,  and  leaves  it  in  the  best  condition,  as  it  occupies  the 
ground  for  the  shortest  period  from  aeed  time  to  mi^mrity. 
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VI. 

I  come  now  to  the  application  of  my  paper  by  tlie  question,  how 
much  do  these  vast  supplies  yield  to  the  daily  wants  of  the  people, 
in  what  proportions  are  they  distributed  among  them,  and  what 
modifications  seem  probable  in  onr  system  of  husbandry  ? 

Writers  on  dietetics  tell  us  that  one  pound  of  bread,  one  pound 
of  potatoes,  and  six  ounces  of  meat  are  required  for  the  miuimuni 
of  daily  healthy  diet.  I  have  computed  the  amount  of  all  our  sup- 
plies, home  and  foreign,  of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  meat,  have  con- 
verted the  wheat  into  flour,  and  the  flour  into  quartern  loaves,  and 
I  find  that  if  ouf  bread,  potatoes,  and  meat  were  equally  spread 
over  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  present  supply 
would  give  one  pound  of  bread  and  one  pound  of  potatoes,  but  only 
two  ounces  of  meat,  and  the  equivalent  of  one  ounce  of  butter  or 
cheese  daily  to  each  person.  But  it  is  not  equally  spread,  the 
proportions  in  Britain  and  Ireland  being  really  very  diflerent.  The 
people  in  England  and  Scotland  have  among  them  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  each  of  bread,  and  half  a  pound  of  potatoes  a-day ;  the 
people  in  Ireland  four  and  a-half  pounds  of  potatoes  each,  and  only 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread. 

Whilst  there  is  thus  in  Ireland  still  &,r  too  great  a  dependence 
on  the  potato  for  food,  there  would  seem  to  be  room  in  England  for 
some  additional  supply  of  that  escxdent,  so  wholesome  as  a  portion 
of  diet.  The  home  supply  might  be  increased  with  great  advantage 
to  the  consumer  by  the  extension  of  potato  husbandry  on  suitable 
soils,  in  all  the  English  counties,  near  the  seats  of  large  populations. 

The  proportion  of  population  in  various  European  States  to 
each  acre  of  potatoes,  and  therefore  the  degree  of  their  dependence 
on  it  for  food,  aflbrds  a  tolerable  indication  of  their  material  pros- 
perity. They  stand  in  the  following  order : — England  66  people  to 
each  acre  of  potatoes ;  Wales,  26  ;  Scotland,  20 ;  Denmark,  20 ; 
Belgium,  i^\;  Holland,  13  ;  France,  I2| ;  Sweden,  12  ;  Prussia,  5^; 
Ireland,  5^.  Prussia  and  Ireland  thus  stand  out  pre-eminently 
as  potato  countries.  They  have  consequently  suffered  the  most 
severely  by  the  disease  of  that  root,  and  the  emigration  from  both 
countries  has  been  greater  than  from  all  other  European  States. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  past,  so  great  is  the  temptation  presented 
by  this  prolific  root  to  the  necessities  of  a  poor  population,  that  its 
culture  in  Ireland  within  a  veiy  few  years  after  the  famine  rapidly 
revived,  and  at  this  moment  tibe  production  of  potatoes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  people,  and  their  dependence 
on  it  for  their  food,  is  almost  as  great  as  it  was  before  1845. 

In  Prussia,  the  production  of  potatoes  is  also  enormous,  but  the 
root  is  not  used  as  in  Ireland,  solely  as  an  article  of  food.     The 
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German  excise  regdations  are  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  greater 
freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  who  is  thus  enabled  to 
unite  with  his  agricnlttire  the  bnsiness  of  distiUation.  He  extracts 
the  spirits  for  sale,  and  retcdns  on  his  farm  the  other  feeding  pro- 
perties which  his  roots  possess.  Two  milKon  tons  of  potatoes  are 
thns  annually  disposed  of  in  Germanj.  German  spirits  find  their 
way  all  over  Europe,  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  rate  of 
duty  to  which,  in  common  with  the  spirits  produced  in  those 
countries,  they  are  everywhere  subjected,  the  business  thrives  and 
increases. 

All  our  root  crops  contain  varying  proportions  of  sugar,  which 
in  many  cases  might,  in  one  form  or  another,  be  extracted  with 
advantage  on  the  &rm ;  the  other  qualities  of  the  root  being  used 
for  cattle  food.  But  the  stringency  of  our  excise  laws  has  hitherto 
prevented  every  attempt  so  to  utilise  it.  Now  the  British  Islands, 
and  Ireland  especially,  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  production 
of  root  crops  and  barley.  Why  should  they  be  restricted  in  the 
conversion  of  these  to  the  most  profitable  use  ?  The  time  seems  to 
have  come  for  a  reconsideration  of  our  excise  laws,  and  for  the 
substitution,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  a  system  of  levying  duties  as 
should  leave  to  the  producer  the  most  perfect  freedom  for  the  Mlest 
development  which  skill  and  capital  might  enable  him  to  make. 

In  the  extract  already  read,  reference,  was  made  to  flax  and  to 
sugar,  as  articles  likely  to  form  a  future  object  of  culture  to  the 
British  farmer.  Flax  has  now  attained  considerable  importance  in 
Ireland,  the  jj-nnnftl  yaJue  of  the  home  growth  in  recent  years 
exceeding  two  nullions  sterling,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  value 
used  in  that  important  branch  of  our  manufactures.  Sugar  frt)m 
beet  was  tried  in  Ireland  twenty  years  ago,  but  £a.iled,  chiefly  for 
want  of  the  necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  extraction  and 
purification  of  the  juice.  The  question  has  this  year  been  revived 
by  some  persons  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  Ireland ;  by  others  as  a 
branch  of  national  industry,  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  be  alike 
advantageous  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  the  consumers  of  sugar.  The  steady  and  continuous  exten- 
sion of  beet-root  sugar  on  the  continent,  within  recent  years, 
sufficiently  proves  its  remunerative  character ;  for  wherever  the 
culture  has  been  established,  the  employment  and  wages  of  labour 
have  been  increased,  the  number  and  quality  of  fattened  cattle  have 
augmented,  and  the  land  has  become  more  productive  and  more 
valuable.  Having  been  consulted  as  to  the  most  suitable  county  in 
which  to  make  a  beginning  in  England,  I  examined  the  agricultural 
returns,  and  suggested  Suflblk,  that  county  being  the  most  extensive 
producer  of  mangold  near  the  metropolis.  And  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  arrangements  have  now  been  completed  to 
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try  ihe  experiment  in  that  oounty,  thia  year,  on  a  scale  raffieiently 
large  to  test  its  probable  success. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  many  most  interesting  points,  aflfecting 
agricnltnre,  disclosed  by  these  returns — such  as  the  relatiye  pro- 
dnctiveness  of  districts  of  large  and  small  farms ;  of  com  and  grass ; 
of  sheep  and  cattle ;  of  dairy  hnsbandry ;  of  the  course  of  crops 
in  particular  districts;  of  the  importance  and  wealth  of  certain 
counties  as  compared  with  others ;  the  extent  of  &rms  as  influenced 
by  climate  and  soil,  on  all  of  which  the  most  valuable  information 
is  afforded.  But  these  questions  must  be  left  to  other  labourera,  or 
to  another  time.  Suffice  it  now,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  free  trade  on  the  food  of  the  people  of  this  country  has  been  to 
moderate  the  price,  and  immensely  increase  the  supply  of  food. 
And  for  my  own  part,  I  feel  thankfal  that  in  the  House  of  Commons 
I  was  the  instrument  of  carrying  a  resolution  which  led  to  the 
collection  of  these  returns.  For,  in  supplying  a*  basis  of  certainty 
in  the  acreage,  they  have  given  us  the  power  of  answmng,  with 
accuracy  and  in  good  time,  the  question  whence  the  thirty  millions 
of  people,  who  live  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  British  iBlandfl, 
shall  year  by  year  be  provided  with  their  daily  bread. 


Note. — The  prices  and  proportions  on  which  the  valuation  of 
the  annual  produce  of  live  stock  was  made  are  as  foUow : — ^Dairy 
produce  of  cows  iu  England,  lo/.  each;  in  Scotland,  8/.  each; 
Ireland,  jL  each.  One-fourth  of  the  whole  of  the  cattle  in  the 
respective  countries  is  assumed  to  be  sold  annually  at  i6L  each  in 
England,  14/.  in  Scotland,  and  10/.  in  Ireland.  Of  sheep,  the  wool 
is  valued  in-  England  and  Ireland  at  8«.  a-head,  and  in  Scotland 
at  68.  One-third  of  the  sheep  in  number  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  one-fourth  in  Scotland,  are  assumed  to  be  sold  every  year  at  an. 
average  price  of  350.  each. 
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APPENDIX. 


Estimaiedy  Compared  vrith  Ascertained  Extent  of  Groped 

In  TDj  letters  in  1850  as  "  Times'  "  commissioner,  tlie  extent 
of  the  various  crops  in  England  was  estimated,  and  the  estimates 
are  here  shown  in  comparison  with  the  actual  acreage  now  ascer- 
tained by  the  returns : — 


Mr.  Caird's 
Estimate  in  1860. 

iniser. 

Wheat 

Acres. 
8,416,000 
1,417,000 
2,000,000 
1,189,000 

Acres. 

3,140,000 

1,892,000 

i,550|0OO 

820,000 

Barley 

Oate  and  rye  

Beans  and  peas 

Total  oom  crone 

7,972,000 

2,416,000 
1,000,000 
2,277,000 

7,402,000 

2,700,000 

753,000 

(1866)  2,296,000 

Chwen  or  root  orom  and  nme  

BarefiJlow 

CloTer 

13,665,000 

13,151,000 

The  changes  shown  by  these  figures  are — 

Acres. 

A  diminution  in  wheat  of 280,000 

M  oats 450,000 

•     ^  beans  and  peas  320,000 

„  bare  &Uow 247,000 

1,297,000 
And— 

Acres. 

An  increase  of  barley   500,000 

„  root  crop 300,000 

„  dorer    20,000 

— — -      820,000 

Diminution 477,000 

The  difference  has  probably  gone  into  permanent  pasture. 

These  changes  are  quite  in  accordance  with  what  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate 
made  in  1850. 
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The  different  Statistical  Congresses  which,  since  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  have  been  held  in  this  and  other  countries,  have  had 
for  their  principal  object  to  introduce  uniformity  and  a  general 
method  into  all  those  public  documents  which  exhibit  the  social, 
moral,  or  commercial  condition  of  nations.  By  these  means  the 
causes  which  accelerate  or  retard  their  social  progress  may  be  the 
more  easily  discovered,  and  many  problems  in  political  economy 
solved,  on  which  the  researches  of  individuals  in  a  narrow  sphere 
could  never  hope  to  throw  much  light. 

But,  hitherto,  the  discussions  have  been  generally  confined  to 
the  methods  of  inquiry,  and  the  forms  in  which  the  information 
collected  should  be  published,  so  as  to  allow  of  accurate  and  minute 
comparison. 

It  was  not  till  the  Congress  in  London,  that  M.  Quetelet,  to 
whose  intellectual  labours,  more  than  perhaps  those  of  any  living 
author,  the  study  of  statistics  owes  the  scientific  position  it  has 
taken  up,  proposed  that  a  commencement  should  be  made  by  an 
actual  compilation  of  facts  relating  to  the  population  of  different 
countries  on  a  uniform  plan.  It  was  not  intended  to  go  into  minute 
details ;  but  to  show  those  marked  features  which  would  interest 
other  nations  as  well  as  the  one  specially  under  observation.  The 
population  in  provinces  or  departments,  the  influence  of  age  on 
health  and  mortality,  the  distinctions  of  town  and  country  life,  the 
most  important  professions,  and  the  different  races  of  men, — ^these 
were  some  of  the  broad  outlines  common  to  all  nations. 

The  idea  was  warmly  approved,  and  the  representatives  of 
nearly  all  the  States  in  Europe,  and  also  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  gave  their  cordial  adhesion  to  the  scheme.     Their  names 
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are  too  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  Society  to  require 
mentioning  here.  Most  of  them  will  be  found  in  my  recent  Report 
on  the  Statistical  Congress  at  Florence  last  year. 

M.  Qnetelet,  assisted  by  M.  Heuschling  and  other  zealous  and 
enlightened  oJQ^cials  of  the  Belgian  Government,  undertook  the 
great  labour  of  collecting,  condensing,  and  putting  into  a  uniform 
shape,  the  mass  of  materials  forwarded  to  them  from  all  countries. 
The  results  have  been  published  by  the  Belgian  Government  in  the 
"  Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Statistique,"  tome  x,  1866, 
with  a  preface  most  ably  written  by  M.  Quetelet,  containing  a 
summary  of  the  leading  facts  and  explanations  of  the  method  in 
which  the  censuses  are  taken  in  different  countries.  Some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  materials,  and  of  the  immense 
labour  of  the  compilation,  when  it  is  stated  that  even  this  brief 
summary  of  the  official  documents  consulted,  comprises  four 
hundred  quarto  pages  of  tables,  and  yet  relates  only  to  the  more 
important  population  statistics  of  different  States. 

M.  Quetelet  presented  this  most  valuable  work  to  the  Statistical 
Congress  of  Florence  last  year,  and  was  deservedly  greeted  with 
the  applause  of  his  colleagues. 

In  bringing  it  before  the  notice  of  this  Society,  I  cannot  but 
express  a  hope  that  similar  pains  will  be  given  to  a  compilation  of 
the  statistics  of  agriculture,  commerce,  the  means  of  transport  and 
locomotion,  and  the  financial  condition  of  all  countries.  It  would 
be  a  work  worthy  of  the  ability  and  skill  of  those  eminent  men, 
who  have  already  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  statistics 
by  their  devoted  and  usefal  labours. 

I. — Poptdation  in  General, 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  comparisons  of  population  relate 
principally  to  the  returns  for  1861,  the  period  of  our  last  census ; 
and  though  some  modifications  would  have  to  be  made  at  the 
present  time,  ifc  forms  a  stand-point  for  comparison  at  our  next 
census,  when,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  another  decennial  collection  will  be 
made  fix)m  European  States,  still  more  perfect  than  the  one  now 
under  consideration.  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  as  some 
common  measxire  of  surface  is  absolutely  necessary  to  express 
density  of  population,  the  metric  hectare  (about  2*47,  or  say 
2^  English  acres)  has  been  used,  according  to  the  frequent  resolu- 
tions of  the  different  congresses.  It  is  easy  to  convert  this  mentally 
into  English  acres  by  dividing  the  figures  by  4  and  removing  the 
decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right. 

In  Table  A  (Appendix)  is  given  the  total  number  of  inhabitants, 
male  and  female,  of  the  principal  countries  in  Europe,  the  extent 
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of  snrfikce  in  hectares,  ike  proportion  of  females  to  i,ooo  nudes, 
and  the  number  of  hectares  to  every  i,ooo  inhabitants. 

It  thus  appears  in  the  populations  of  Europe  amounting,  about 
the  year  1861,  to  278,577,000,  that  in  countries  in  which  the  sexes 
were  distinguished,  the  number  of  males  was  125,^21,000,  and 
females  127,365,000,  or  1,015  females  to  1,000  males.  The  total 
extent  in  hectares  is  given  as  937,993,000,.  or  2,316,843,000  acres, 
and  the  average  rather  more  than  3I  hectares  (about  8^  acres)  to 
each  inhabitant. 

The  extremes  of  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  will  be 
noticed  in  Saxe  Coburg,  which  shows  1,077  foniales  to  1,000  males; 
and  in  Greece,  which,  to  the  same  number  of  males,  only  has  916 
females.  On  this  point,  however,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  bear 
in  mind  the  smallness  of  the  actual  numbers,  and  also  the  question 
whether  the  country  has  been  sufi&ciently  tranquil  and  well  organised 
in  its  statistical  departments,  to  ensure  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  &cts  recorded.  This  affords  a  stronger  reason  for  more, 
frequent  comparisons  in^the  same  form,  to  allow  of  any  real  discre- 
pancies being  visible.  The  countries  which  contain  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  females  than  males,  according  to  these  returns,  are  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Eoman  States,  and  Greece. 

As  to  density  of  population,  the  differences  are  very  great  indeed. 
Norway,  for  instance,  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  has  an  ecxtent  of 
21,363  hectares;  Belgium,  only  650  hectares;  the  former  being 
thirty-three  times  as  great  as  the  latter.  In  the  United  States,  the 
difference  is  greater  still,  the  number  of  hectares  being  23,200  to 
every  1,000  inhabitants,  and  the  population  includes  in  the  estimate 
nearly  four  millions  of  slaves. 

To  understand  these  differences  we  require  a  more  minute  report 
on  the  proportion  of  productive  to  unproductive  lands,  which  is 
essential  to  the  question.  Thus,  Austria,  with  a  total  extent,  in 
1857,  of  66,518,151  hectares,  had  100  parts  out  of  117  productive 
lands.  In  Belgium,  on  7,564,604  hectares,  100  were  estimated  as 
productive  out  of  103.  But  these  returns  are  not  given  for  all 
countries ;  and  even  if  they  were,  it  is  manifest  that  they  would 
admit  of  very  wide  difference  in  the  estimates  from  the  difficulty  of 
defining  what  is  to  be  considered  productive  or  unproductive. 
With  sufficient  capital,  land  might  be  brought  into  fertility  in 
one  country  which  in  another  would  be  considered  permanently 
bairen. 

Great  Britain, — ^M.  Quetelet  subdivides  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  into  that  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  Islands  in  the  British  seas,  with  the  relative  proportion 
of  females  to  males ;  but  as  the  army  is  not  subdivided  in  the  same 
way,  the  total  only  is  correct. 
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The  censns  of  Ireland,  which,  in  1841,  gave  8,175,124  inhabi- 
tants, exhibited  only  5,798,758  in  1861,  very  nearly  what  it  was  in 
1809,  from  which  it  steadily  increased  up  to  1845,  when  it  began  to 
decline. 

In  the  Twenty-Eighth  Report  of  the  Registrar- G^eral  will  be 
fonnd  the  estimated  male  and  female  poptdation  of  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  separately,  for  every  year  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century  to  1867 ;  but  excluding  the  portion  of  the 
%rmy  and  navy  and  merchant  seamen  abroad. 

M.  Quetelet  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
populations  of  large  towns  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  which  took 
place  in  England  between  the  years  1841  and  1851,  the  average 
increase  having  been  23  per  cent,  in  that  period.  The  same  towns 
have  continued  to  increase  since,  as  appears  by  the  returns  to  the 
middle  of  the  year  1865.  In  the  order  of  population  at  that  date, 
they  stood  as  follows : — 

PoDolatioB.  ^  1866. 

London 3»oi5i 

Liverpool 476, 

Glasgow  , 424, 

Manchester 355, 

Birmingham    328, 

Dublin 318, 

Leeds   224, 

Edinburgh  174, 

Bristol .7 1 62, 

Salford 1 1 1, 

Hull 104, 

Total 5,691, 


In  the  returns  for  1851,  Sheffield,  Wolverhampton,  and  Brad- 
ford are  included  in  the  list ;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  give 
the  comparison  of  numbers,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  know  if  the  limits 
of  boundary  are  precisely  the  same  at  the  two  dates. 

Some  general  details  are  given  of  the  information  furnished  by 
the  other  States,  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  analyse 
them  all.  It  will  suffice  to  give  the  following  table  of  ilie  total 
population  in  each  State  of  the  towns  comprising  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants,  compared  with  the  total  population,  as  indi- 
cating, to  a  certain  extent,  the  commercial  activity  which  it  may 
be  reasonably  assumed  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  some  proportion 
increasing  with  the  density  of  population.  Not  to  repeat  the  table 
of  population  (A),  I  have  merely  inserted  the  number  of  the  total 
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town  population  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  which  it  bears  to  the 
total  population. 


England  and  Scotland  .... 

Belgium  

Netnerlands    

United  States  of  America.... 

France 

Italy    

Denmark 

Saxonj    

Roman  States 

Portugal 

Spain   

Prussia    

Austria    

Bayaria   

Sweden    

Russia 


Number 

of 
Towni. 


11 
4 
2 

9 
8 
8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 
6 
1 
1 
8 


Population 
of  Towns  with  More 

than 
100,000  Inhabitants 

(in  1,000'b), 


4,561, 

531, 

864, 

2,628, 

2,900, 

1,497, 

165, 

128, 

176, 

174, 

714, 

814, 

1,204, 

148, 

112, 

961, 


Town 

Population  per  Cent. 

of  the 

Total  Population. 


19*53 
11-71 
1 1 '06 

6-87 

5*95 
5-76 
5-63 
4'72 
4*56 
4-40 

3'ii 
3-i6 
2-91 

1-62 


The  principal  changes  in  population  which  have  occurred  in 
Europe,  since  the  date  given  in  Table  A,  have  been  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy.  The  cession  of  the  Venetian  Provinces  to  the 
latter  power,  in  18G6,  added  2,514,500  hectares  and  nearly  2,459,000 
inhabitants,  bringing  up  the  total  population  of  Italy  to  24,236,000, 
and  giving  1,176  hectares  to  every  1,000  inhabitants. 

The  esta,bliBhment  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  in  1867, 
united  a  number  of  the  small  States ;  and,  according  to  the  census 
of  1864,  Prussia,  with  its  23,581,000  people,  and  the  twenty-one 
other  States,  which  constitute  the  confederation,  comprise  a  total 
population  of  29,319,000.* 

Austria,  after  deducting  for  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  is 
represented,  in  1857,  by  the  census  of  31st  October  in  that  year,  as 
having  a  population  of  32,530,000. 

In  the  Registrar-General's  T^wenty-Eighth  Report,  published  in 
1867,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  (with  an  area  of  77,287,000 
statute  acres),  France  (including  the  three  newly  annexed  depart- 
ments), Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain,  are  given  to  the  middle  of  the 
year  1 865,  and  may  be  thus  compared  with  Table  A : — 


*  From  an  article  in  the  "  National  Gazette,"  of  2nd  December,  1867,  pnblished 
at  Berlin,  it  appears  that  Germany,  without  Anstria,  now  comprises  a  population 
of  38,697,000.  Prussia  has  increased  in  three  years,  since  1864,  from  23,591,000 
to  24,014,000.  Bavaria  now  includes  4,824,000  inhabitants,  and  Saxony 
^,41 6,000. 
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JBngland  and  Wales 

SootUnd 

Ireland    


UxLited  Kingdom 


France 

Austria  (including  Hungary,  ^«.).. 

Italy 

Spain  


1865. 


.OOCi. 


20,991, 
3,136, 
6,641, 


29,768, 

37,981, 
84,676, 
22,484, 
16,379, 


Acres 
to 

i  Penan. 


1-78 
6-26 
3'6o 


2'6o 


Note, — ^As  these  figures  are  official,  they  may  be  assumed  to  represent  accu- 
rately those  populations  at  reoent  dates. 


IL— Births, 

The  registration  of  births  is  not  so  perfect  as  one  eonld  wish  in 
several  conntries.  In  some,  the  civil  registration  is  still  incomplete, 
and  where  it  is  conducted  by  the  religions  denominations  some 
omissions  must  be  expected.  In  seventeen  countries  the  returns  of 
births  in  the  census  year  were  found  to  exhibit  a  little  excess  over 
the  average  of  the  few  years  preceding,  which  might  be  anticipated, 
from  the  fact  that,  in  most  countries,  the  population  was  increasing. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  births  to  every  io,ocx5  of 
the  total  population.  I  have  converted  M.  Quetclet's  proportions  to 
eveiy  io,cxx)  of  the  population,  that  we  may  have  the  same  common 
measure  of  population  for  all  classes  of  facts  which  we  here 
examine : — 


Fecundity,- 

-Births  to  10,000  Inhabitants. 

Censva 
Year. 

Several 
Yean. 

Norway 

CeuBQf 
Year. 

Several 
Yearn. 

1^rance  

256 
296 
297 
821 
341 
341 
834 
361 
342 

255 
288 

303 
304 
3^3 
3^5 

327 
3x9 

856 
358 
391 
383 
373 
377 
408 
488 

330 

330 
366 
369 
369 
398 

412 

412 

Oreece  

Portugal    

Selinnm 

Soain 

HanoTer    

Austria 

England    

Wurtemburg    

Prussia 

SaTaria 

Sweden 

Saxony  

Netherlands 

Russia   

Pffnjnftrk    tt,    ,  rr 

The  most  remarkable  rate  of  fecundity  is  shown  in  Russia,  and 
espedally  in  the  single  year  under  observation,  when  it  was  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  in  France.  The  general  average  may  fairly  be  taken 
at  about  333  in  10,000,  or  3J  per  cent.     England,  which,  according 
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to  these  returns  was  rather  below  that  average,  has  been  increasiiig 
since. 

By  the  Begistrar-Oeneral's  last  Returns,  England,  France,  and 
Austria  may  be  thus  compared : — 


1861.. 
'65.. 


Births  in  10,000  of  the  Population. 


England. 


346 

35* 


li'ranoe. 


266 


Anstrn. 


395 
391 


Both  the  latter  powers  have  fluctuated  between  eomewhat 
higher  numbers ;  but '  in  England  the  increase  has  been  steady 
since  1860. 

By  giving  the  number  of  births  in  the  following  table  for  the 
census  year,  they  may,  without  repetition  of  figures,  be  compared 
with  the  populations  in  Table  A  (Appendix).  The  total  of  several 
years  alluded  to  in  the  last  table  varied  from  three  to  ten  years 
preceding,  and  need  not  be  given,  as  the  proportions  are  sufficiently 
near  by  either  estimate. 

Actual  Number  of  Births  in  the  Census  Tear  1860. 

[Fbr  Population,  see  Table  A.] 


Russia 21896,950 

Austria    1,435,051 

France 95M75 

England  and  Wales  684,048 

Prussia    692,989 

Spain  611,609 

Bavaria  : 160,103 

Belgium I34>i87 

Sweden   X33»i6a 


Porfcugal   I32»i50 

Ketherlands ii5f5^9 

Denmark  89,186 

Saxony 90,805 

Hanover   60,567 

Wurtembnrg    64,291 

Norway 53i074 

Ghreeoe  3**405 


The  total  number  of  births  (not  including  the  still-born,  except, 
as  is  supposed,  in  Denmark  and  Spain),  was  8,343,121 ;  and,  as  the 
total  population  of  these  seventeen  States  was  219,445,000,  the 
average  for  the  census  year  was  381  in  10,000. 

Sexes.  StiU-hom  GhUdren. — The  results  of  a  single  year,  as  to 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  living  children,  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  several  years,  the  average  of  thirteen  States 
being  I9O57  males  to  1,000  females  for  one  year,  and  1,055  ^^  ^® 
average  of  several  years ;  nor  are  the  limits  veiy  wide,  bemg  from 
1,068  in  Spain,  to  1,047  ^  Sweden. 

But  in  the  still-bom,  the  remarkable  fact  is  observed,  that  the 
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males  exceed  the  females  in  the  proportion  of  i>335  to  i,ooo,  the 
excess  of  males  amongst  children  who  Sie  in  birth  being  six  times 
as  great  as  the  excess  of  the  males  in  children  born  alive.  And  this 
resnlt  is  general,  since  the  limits  vary  only  from  1,456  in  France  to 
1,254  in  the  Netherlands,  the  latter  being  nearly  5.^  times  as  great 
as  the  lowest  excess  of  males  in  children  bom  alive. 

Another  remarkable  fact  will  also  be  traced  in  the  cpmparison 
of  the  births  (Table  B,  Appendix),  that  in  every  country  the  propor- 
tion of  male  to  female  births  is  always  much  less  in  illegitimate 
than  in  legitimate  births.  There  is  bnt  one  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  that  is  in  Russia,  for  the  single  census  year.  In  all  the  other 
cases,  whether  for  one  year  or  the  average  of  several  years,  the 
male  births,  as  compared  with  female  births,  are  fewer  amongst  the 
illegitimate  children,  on  an  average  of  several  years,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1,038  to  1,057;  and  in  the  single  census  year  as  1,038  to 
1,06  r.  This  result  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  medical  skill  which  is  generally  obtained  in  legitimate 
births,  and  which  is  especially  needed  in  the  greater  risks  which 
medical  authorities  point  out  as  attending  the  birth  of  a  male  child. 

It  is  probably  difficult  to  obtain  with  accuracy  the  number  of 
still-bom  in  illegitimate,  as  distinguished  from  legitimate,  births. 
But  such  an  inquiry  would  be  important,  as  separating  the  natural 
causes  of  the  greater  losses  of  males  in  birth  from  those  which  may 
arise  from  mere  want  of  proper  medical  care;  or  the  frequently 
disheartening  circumstances  under  which  the  births  occur. 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  may  be  compared  with  the 
legitimate  births,  including  both  sexes,  as  follows,  on  the  average  of 
the  years  observed : — 


Bayaria  

Saxony 

HanoTer 

Austria- 

Sweden    

Norway   

Prussia    

Belgium  

Franc© 

England  and  Wales 

Spain  

ifetherlanda    


Average 


Years. 


1851-60 
'69-61 

•64r^7 
*66-60 
'61-60 
•59-61 
'51^6 
'61-60 
'45-60 
'58^1 
'60-69 


lUegitimats  to 

1.000 

Legitiniate  Births. 


279 

i8z 

114 

98 

96 

96 

91 
86 
80 
71 
59 


87 


The  average  of  the  periods   and  of  countries  appears  to  be 
abont  87  illegitimate  to  every  1,000  legitimate  births.     Belgium, 
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France,  England,  Spain,  and  the  Noiherlands,  are  below  tHe  average, 
the  last  country  showing  the  favourable  rate  of  44  to  i,ocx),  or  little 
more  than  half  the  average,  whilst  Bavaria  is  at  the  other  extreme, 
giving  for  the  average  of  ten  years  279,  or  more  than  three  times 
the  mean  rate  for  all  the  other  countries.  Saxony  ranks  at  about 
two-thirds  of  this  rate. 

Seasons. — The  variation  in  the  rate  of  births,  as  well  as  deaths, 
according  to  the  seasons,  has  been  marked  in  several  series  of 
observations.  But  in  order  to  compare  one  coxmtry  with  another, 
it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  record  the  births  by  monthly  periods. 
It  is  requisite  to  accompany  these  facts  with  the  character  of  the 
climate,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to 
obtain  comparisons  for  the  same  periods,  and  sufficiently  precise  to 
be  of  any  value.  "We  must  be  content  with  remarking  that  in 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  in  Greece  for  one  year,  there  appears  to  be  a  ma.ximuTn 
of  births  in  February  or  March,  and  a  second  maximum  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  whilst  there  is  one  minimum,  though  less  clearly 
marked,  between  June  and  July,  and  another  between  November 
and  December.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  periods  of  tbe 
year  no  ^ther  affect  the  rate  of  birth  than  as  they  influence  the 
number  of  marriages,  which  to  a  certain  extent  may  depend  upon 
the  seasons  or  particular  periods  in  the  year.  Thus,  M.  Wargentin 
long  ago  remarked,  that  many  more  marriages  were  contracted 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Sweden  than  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  because  the  harvest  produces  abundance  and  the  cattle 
are  killed  in  autumn,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  then  best 
able  to  give  the  entertainments  usual  on  these  occasions.  In  agri- 
cultural countries  the  harvest,  and  in  manufacturing  countries  the 
period  of  the  year  at  which  work  is  most  plentiful  and  wages 
highest,  would  more  affect  the  rate  of  birth  as  following  that  of 
marriages  than  mere  variations  of  climate. 

HI.— Deaths. 

By  classifying  the  countries  in  the  order  of  their  general  rate  of 
mortality  deduced  from  a  series  of  years,  we  shall  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  comparison.  In  Table  C  (Appendix),  therefore,  I  have 
given  the  actual  number  of  deaths  in  the  census  year  on  the 
population  shown  in  Table  A  (Appendix),  except  that  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  is  taken  as  20,066,224.  The  average  rate  for 
each  10,000  of  the  population  is  given  for  the  census  year  as  well 
as  for  the  average  of  a  series  of  years. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  deaths  in  the  census  year  were 
5,048,000  on  a  total  population  of  217,725,000,  or  232  in  every 
10,000  inhabitants.     The  fluctuations  in  a  single  year  are  consider- 
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able — ^fix>m  175  in  Sweden  to  more  thaa  double,  376,  in  BuBsia. 
But  on  an  average  of  years  the  variations  fall  within  narrower  limits 
— ^&om  171  in  Norway  to  281  in  Bavaria.  Bmssia  does  not  give  the 
means  of  comparison,  except  for  one  year.  England  and  Sweden 
occupy  the  second  best  place  in  the  scale,  and  Austria,  Spain, 
Saxony,  and  Bavaria  not  differing  much  from  each  other  at  the 
other  extreme.  The  estimate  for  Russia  could  not  reasonably  be 
taken  for  a  single  year,  nor  without  reference  to  the  rate  of  births 
which  we  have  seen  was  the  highest  of  all  countries  in  the  same 
year,  488,  and  the  same  as  Saxony,  412,  on  an  average  of  years.  It 
seems  probable  that  both  these  numbers  may  be  wide  of  the  truth, 
if  the  census  of  the  population  was  defective,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
wait  for  farther  comparisons  hereafter. 

Increase  of  Population. — The  mere  estimates  of  births  and  deaths 
separately  would  lose  half  their  value,  if  not  compared  together  to 
ascertain  whether  the  population  of  any  country  is  stationary,  or  at 
what  rate  it  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  In  Table  D  (Appendix) 
the  proportions  have  been  computed  on  the  average  of  the  years 
under  observation,  and  the  ratio  of  births  to  deaths  shown  in  the 
order  beginning  with  the  greatest  excess  of  births. 

Norway  exhibits  by  far  the  largest  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
the  excess  being  93  upon  every  100  deaths,  and  France  the  smallest, 
for  the  period  referred  to,  being  only  1 1  in  excess  on  100  deaths. 
England  and  Wales  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  place,  having  an 
excess  of  53  births  over  every  100  deaths,  and  this  rate  very  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  rate  observed  in  the  returns  for  1865.  The 
effect  of  this  excess  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  can  only 
properly  be  estimated  in  connection  with  the  total  population,  the 
improveable  area  of  the  country,  or  the  social  conditions  under 
which  such  an  excess  of  population  finds  the  means  of  subsistence,  or 
the  sanitary  conditions,  under  which  young  children  may  perish  at 
an  early  age  or  grow  up  to  add  to  the  working  strength  of  the 
nation. 

Martdlity  according  to  the  Sexes. — The  ratio  of  deaths  amongst 
males  as  compared  with  females,  is  seen  in  the  following  table  for 
the  single  census  year,  and  for  the  series  of  years  previously  quoted. 
Since  more  males  are  bom  than  females,  it  follows  that  eventually 
the  same  proportion  of  deaths  must  be  in  excess  on  the  side  of 
males.  But  it  does  not  foUow  that  the  observations  of  a  particular 
country,  or  a  particular  series  of  years,  would  correspond  in  these 
ratios,  since  the  totals  may  be  affected  by  emigration,  by  wars, 
which  might  carry  off  a  larger  proportion  of  males  in  a  brief  period, 
or  by  unhealthy  occupations,  which  may  take  an  undue  proportion 
of  males  at  particular  ages  after  birth.  The  rate  of  death  amongst 
females  may  be  expected  to  be  more  uniform,  and  consequently  the 

m2 
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ratios,  though  eventually  correeponding  with  those  of  births,  may 
never  be  so  during  the  particular  years  of  observation. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  deaths  in 
the  census  year,  and  in  the  series  of  years  abeady  noticed. 

Male  Deaths  to  1,000  Female. 


Qreooe  .. 
Saxony  .. 
Prussia  .. 

Spain 

Austria  .. 
Denmark 
Bavaria .. 
Bussia   .. 


C«iitiis  Year. 


1,103 
1,077 
1,067 
1,062 
1,053 
1,076 
1,076 
1,041 


Average  of 
a  Series. 


1,076 
1,074 
1,068 

1,051 
1,043 


Sweden 

Norway 

England  ... 
Netherlands 

France  

Hanover  ... 
Belgium  ... 
Portugal   ... 


Censiia  Year. 


1,035 
1,028 
1,022 
1,027 
1,013 
1,005 
1,024 
970 


Average  of 

aSeriea. 


it03» 
1,028 
1,026 
1,016 
1,011  • 
1,002 
989 


Seasons, — ^As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  summer 
period  shows  the  smallest  number  of  deaths  and  the  winter  the 
highest.  There  is  also  a  seoond  maximum  about  the  beginning  of 
autunm,  and  soon  afterwards  a  second  minimum.  In  different 
countries,  however,  the  facts  collected  by  M.  Quetelet  fluctuate  in 
different  months,  especially  as  to  the  minimum  rates  in  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Norway.  By  dividing  the 
year  into  the  four  seasons  the  difference  of  mortality  is  sufficiently 
marked. 

Deaths  by  Months. 


Aostria. 

Belgium. 

France. 

NetherlanOf. 

Sweden. 

Norvay. 

1856-67. 

1851-60. 

1853-60. 

1850-59. 

1856-60. 

1851-60. 

Winter— 
Jan.,  Feb.,  March .... 

601,001 

377,429 

1,985,204 

217,340 

110,181 

69,93a 

Spring— 
April,  May,  June  .... 

495,068 

344»9ii 

1,724,810 

192,218 

102,402 

67,340 

July,  August,  Sept. 

469,278 

319.102 

1,893,851 

192,943 

89,762 

57,17a 

Afdmmnr^ 
Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec 

524,598 

329.754 

1,787,089 

211,471 

102,484 

60,501 

Total   

2,089,945 

1,371,197 

7,390,954 

813,972 

404329 

^54>945 

Tables  of  Mortality, — The  census  of  the  population  at  any  given 
period,  classed  under  ages,  together  with  the  returns  of  deaths  for  a 
few  years  before  and  after  the  census  year,  allow  of  tolerably  acca- 
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rate  tables  being  eonstnicted  of  tbe  number  of  survivors  at  every 
age,  from  birth  to  extreme  old  age.  It  requires  some  caution,  how- 
ever, and  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  make  allowance  for  the  causes 
which  affect  the  rate  of  increase  of  a  population.  Thus  the  defects 
in  the  registers  of  births  or  deaths,  the  ages  of  emigration  or  im- 
migration, the  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  artny  or  navy  in 
service  out  of  the  country,  or  of  merchant  seamen  abroad,  require 
careful  consideration  in  comparing  the  number  of  deaths  with  the 
number  living  at  certain  ages.  In  some  respects  the  statistics  of 
assurance  companies  contain  the  most  minute  and  accurate  fiacts  for 
reasoning ;  but  as  they,  cus  well  as  the  returns  of  Mendly  societies, 
refer  either  to  particular  classes  or  occupations,  or  to  lives  selected 
out  of  a  general  class,  they  cannot  take,  for  national  purposes,  the 
place  of  tables  eareMly  prepared  from  the  mortality  of  the  whole 
population. 

In  England  we  have  three  tables  by  Dr.  Farr.  No.  1,  deduced 
from  the  census  for  1841,  and  the  mortality  for  the  census  year. 
UTo.  2,  from  the  same  census,  but  the  mortality  for  the  seven  years, 
three  before  and  three  after  the  census  year.  No.  3,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  censuses,  1841  and  1851,  and  the  mortahty  for 
seventeen  years.  Besides  these,  we  have  the  healthy  life  table, 
deduced  from  sixty-three  healthy  districts  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  which  the  annual  mortahty  did  not  exceed  17  per  1,000  living 
on  the  population  of  1851,  and  the  deaths  in  the  five  years,  1849  to 
1853.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Farr  for  the  methods  of  appli- 
cation of  the  tables  to  numerous  important  questions  in  political 
arithmetic,  and  a  complete  collection  of  formulaa  for  the  ordinary 
cases  of  life  contingencies. 

In  M.  Quetelet's  collection  will  be  found  several  mortality  tables 
for  other  countries ;  one  for  Belgium,  by  himself;  for  Sweden,  by 
Dr.  Berg ;  for  the  Netherlands,  by  Dr.  Baumhauer ;  for  France,  by 
M.  Legoyt ;  and  for  Bavaria,  by  Dr.  De  Hermann.  At  the  early 
periods  of  life,  under  five  years,  considerable  discrepancies  will  be 
found  in  different  countries,  especially  in  France,  Bavaria,  and  the 
Netherlands,  arising  probably  from  the  deaths  having  been  calcu- 
lated on  a  stationary  population;  but  at  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  the  six  tables  differ  very  little  from  each  other. 

.  A  wider  difference  is  noticed  if  the  observations  are  separated 
for  the  sexes.  Thus,  at  birth  the  probable  duration  of  life  amongst 
males  varies  from  22  years  in  Bavfuria  to  48  years  in  Sweden,  mean 
35*S  je&ra;  &t  20  years  of  age  the  difference  is  only  from  39  years 
in  £Vance  to  43  years  in  England,  mean  41  years.  Amongst 
females  the  variation  is  only,  at  birth,  from  32  years  in  Bavaria 
to  55  years  in  Sweden,  mean  41*3  years ;  and  at  20  years  of  age, 
from  41  years  in  Bavaria  to  46  years  in  Sweden,  mean  43*3  years. 
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This  subject  is  too  wide  and  too  important  to  enter  into  it 
further  in  the  brief  limits  of  this  notice.  I  proceed  to  the  last 
general  feature  of  the  siunmary  of  observations. 

rV. — Bate  of  Marriages, 

The  accuracy  of  the  marriage  registers  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  laws  of  the  country,  whether,  in  fact,  marriage  is 
treated  as  a  civil  or  religious  institution,  or  whether  there  are  any 
other  circumstances  which  control  the  registration.  Thus,  it  will 
be  noticed  in  Table  E  (Appendix)  that,  on  an  average  of  years,  the 
proportion  of  marriages  in  every  10,000  of  the  population  is  only 
62  in  Bavaria ;  whilst  in  Saxony  the  average  was  85,  and  in  Russia, 
for  the  single  year  of  the  census,  it  appears  as  109.  But  the  expla- 
nation g^ven  is,  that  to  obtain  an  authorisation  to  marry,  in  Bavaria^ 
the  intended  husband  must  show  that  he  has  certain  means  of 
living.  This  condition  is  often  dispensed  with,  and  the  civil 
marriage  does  not  take  place,  thus  accounting  for  the  small  propor- 
tion of  marriages  and  the  relatively  large  number  of  illegitimate 
births. 

In  the  above  table  the  census  year  and  the  average  of  years  is 
the  same  as  that  given  in  Table  A  for  the  same  countries.  I  have 
not,  therefore,  repeated  the  numbers  of  the  population,  which  will  be 
found  in  that  table.  For  the  sixteen  States,  the  total  population  is 
217,725,000,  and  the  marriages  in  the  census  year  being  1)883,959, 
shows  about  87  in  every  10,000  of  the  population,  on  the  average  of 
these  countries.  This  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  the 
series  of  years  in  any  one  country,  and  shows  that  the  census  year 
was  either  exceptional  or  that  the  rate  of  marriage  is  generally 
increasing  in  Europe.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  Russia,  with  its 
large  number  and  high  proportion  of  marriages,  considerably  swells 
the  average  for  the  single  year,  and  that  farther  information  as  to 
the  actual  population  of  this  country  would  be  very  desirable. 

Omitting  Bavaria  at  the  one  extreme,  and  Russia  at  the  other, 
we  should  find  the  average  of  the  census  year  reduced  to  80  in 
10,000.  At  this  rate,  which  was  the  average  rate  of  England  and 
Wales  for  a  series  of  years,  Hanover,  England,  Spain,  Saxony, 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Austria,  and  Norway,  were  above  the  aver- 
age in  the  year  in  the  order  recorded,  and  Prussia,  France,  BelgiuMi, 
Sweden  a  little  below. 

Seasons. — The  periods  of  the  year  are  liable  to  have  the  regu- 
larity of  numbers  in  marriages  broken  by  other  disturbing  causes, 
which  do  not  affect  the  deaths.  For  instance  the  season  of  Lent, 
restraining  the  number  of  marriages  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  throws  naturally  an  increased  proportion 
just  before  or  just  after  that  period.     In  France,  Austria,  Bdgium, 
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and  Netherlands,  there  is  a  very  marked  rm'TiiTTiTiTn  in  the  month 
of  March,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  February,  and  a  still 
more  decided  mmimnm  in  the  month  of  December,  following  a 
mayimnm  in  November  in  all  the  conntries  named.  Sweden  alone 
shows  a  maximum  in  April  and  December. 

V. — General  Observations, 

With  the  view  of  affording  some  more  recent  dates  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  leading  facts,  the  following,  quoted  from  the  Kegistrar- 
Qeneral's  Twenty-Eighth  Report,  will  be  interesting : — 


Estiiiutted 

In  erery  10,000  Inhabitanto  in  1866. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deatha. 

TTnited  Kingdom 

29,768,000 
•     37,981,000 
34,676,000 
22,484,000 
16,379,000 

84 
79 
80 
92 

354 

391 
385 
375 

231 

France  

Austria 

Italy 

242 

310 
299 

Spain 

329 

It  is  impossible  in  so  short  a  notice  to  draw  attention  to  the 
many  points  of  interest,  which  the  large  mass  of  materials  referred 
to  may  elucidate  by  comparison  and  reduction  to  a  common 
standard  of  observations.  The  proportion  of  the  population  exist- 
ing at  different  ages  of  the  sexes,  and  the  rate  of  marriages  at 
different  ages  amongst  bachelors,  widowers,  spinsters,  and  widows, 
the  town  and  country  populations,  professions  or  occupations, 
number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house  or  family,  &c.,  if  not  given  in  all 
the  returns,  will  be  found  in  some  for  comparison  with  others. 

By  extending  the  calculations  to  these  classes  of  facts  for  every 
I0,cx)0  of  the  population,  the  divergencies  or  defects  of  observation 
will  be  discovered,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  dis- 
tinguished official  colleagues  of  M.  Quetelet,  who  have  undertaken 
so  much  labour  in  order  to  respond  to  his  urgent  and  practical 
appeal,  will  gladly  introduce  such  improvements  as  will  give  unity 
of  method  to  future  researches.  The  work  they  have  already  done 
is  worthy  of  the  enlightened  Governments  they  represent,  and  their 
cd^operation  has  tended,  and  will  tend  still  more  to  advance  the 
peacefdl  and  social  progress  of  all  European  countries. 
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Table  A. — Shomng  the  PopttkUion,  Male  and  Female,  and  the  Territorial 
Extent  of  the  Principal  States  of  Europe,  the  Proportioti  of  Females  to  Malet^ 
and  the  Extent  of  Land  to  each  InhMtant, 


Statei  in  Europe. 


Russia  in  Burope  .... 

Austria    

France     

Ghreat  Britain  andl 

Ireland    J 

Italy    

Prussia    

Spain   

Bavaria   

Belgium 

Sweden    

Portugal 

Netherlands    

Boman  States 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Saxony 

Hanover 

Wurtemburg  

Norway    

Greece 

Duchy     of     Saxe  1 

Meiningen  j 

Duchv  of  Saxe  Al-  \ 

tenbourg J 

Duchy  of  Saxe  Gk)tha 
Duchy     of     Saxe  1 

Cobourg J 


Yean 

of 
Cenraa. 


1858 
'67 
'61 

'61 

'61 
'61 
'60 
'61 
'66 
*60 
'61 
'69 
'53 
'60 
'60 
'61 
'61 
'61 
'66 
'61 

'61 

'61 
'61 
'61 


Population  (in  1,000's). 


29,361, 

18,684, 
18,645, 

14,380, 

10,«97, 
9,212, 
7,752, 
2,815, 
2,272, 
1,875, 

1,616, 

1,600, 

1,297, 

1,236, 

1,089, 

944, 

830, 

730, 

667, 

84, 

«7, 
65, 
28, 


125,621, 


Females. 


29,949^ 
18,767, 
18,741, 

14,941, 

10,880, 
9,279, 
7,907, 
2,375, 
2,258, 
1,985, 

1,677, 

1,624, 

1,308, 

1,274, 

1,136, 

944, 

891, 

760, 

530, 

88, 

70, 
67, 
24, 


127,365, 


Total 


59,300, 
37,451, 
37,386, 

29,321, 

21,777, 
18,491, 

i5,659» 
4,690, 

4,530, 
3,860, 

3,693, 
3,293» 
3»i24, 

2,605, 
2,510, 

2,2Z5, 

1,888, 
1,721, 
1,490, 
1,097, 

172, 
137, 

Hi, 

47, 


252,886, 
3,693, 


256,579* 


Extent 

in 
Hectares 
(in  1,000*1). 


477,888, 
66,618, 
53,028, 

81,729, 

25,932, 

28,955, 

50,704, 

7,565, 

2,946, 

39,924, 

8,600, 

3,284, 

4,129, 

5,838, 

4442, 

1,501, 

3,846, 

1,945, 

31,832, 

4,543, 

236, 

132, 

142, 

65, 


856,414, 


Femalef 

to 

1,000 

Males. 


1,020 
1,004 
1,001 

i>039 
998 
1,007 
1,020 
1,026 

994 
1,059 

1,038 

953 
1,009 
1,031 
1,044 
1,001 

1,075 
1,040 

933 
1,047 

1,032 
1,047 
1,077 


Extent  in 
Hectares  to 
each  1.000 
Inhabitant^ 
1  Hectare 
cfnalSii 
nearly. 


8,069 
1,776 
1,418 

1,068 

1,191 
1,566 
3,244 
1,61S 

650 

10,344 

2,328 

997 


2,241 
1,660 
674 
2.037 
1,130 
21,863 
4,142 

1,369 

960 
1,262 
1,168 


States  in  Eorope. 


Year 

of 

Census. 


Population 

(in 
1,0(jO*s). 


Extent 

in  Hectares  (in 

1,000»8). 


Extent 

in  Hectares  to 

each  1,000 

Inhabitants. 


Free  Towns  and  smaller  prinei- f 

palities  of  Germany  \ 

Turkey 

Servia  

Danubian  PrincipaUties    

Montenegro    , 

Waldeck  (principality) 

Total   


1860-61 
or  1862 
1844 
'44 
'44 
'44 
^61 


6,209, 

10,500, 

1,100, 

4,000, 

130, 

59, 


7,697, 

65,679, 
6,038, 

12,569, 
494, 
112, 


1,011 

3,398 
5*489 
3,140 
3,800 
1,907 


278,577, 


937,998, 
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Table  R — Births  in  the  Census  Tea/r^  distingyishiang  the  Sexes  in  Legitimate^ 
Illegitimate,  and  StUl^bom, 


Bnssia  ^ 

Austria 

France  

England  and  Walae 

Fnusia 

Spain 

Bavazia 

Belgium    

Sweden i 

Portugal    

Netherlands i 

Saxony  

Denmark  

Hanorer    

Norway 

Gh«eoe  

BoBsia  

Austria 

Fiance  

England  and  Wales 

Prussia 

Spain     

Bayaria 

Belgium    

Sweden < 

Portugal    

Netherlands < 

Saxony  

Denmark  

Hanoyer    

Norway 

Greece  


CemuB  Year. 


1858 
'67 
'60 
'60 
'61 
'61 
'60 

'6^-60 
mean 

1850-69 
mean 

1861 

1858 
'60 
'61 


Legitimate. 


Male. 


1,421,325 
664,194 
454,462 
827,640 
840,^ 
298,187 
63,287 
69,107 

^  58,686 


I  52,911 
39,608 

28,040 
25,126 


Female. 


623,763 
433»"6 

322,016 

279*347 

59»39i 

65,089 

55»9i5 


50,140 
37»30* 

26,111 

23,515 
"^5,5 « 8 


lUegitimate. 


Male. 


61,907 
75,514 
85,184 
22,159 
80,919 
17,447 
18,990 
6,261 

5,581 

2,810 
7,064 

8,237 

2,260 

119 


Female. 


58,684 
71,580 
34,"3 
21,534 
29,235 
16,678 

'8435 
5,211 

5,465 


2,236 
6,831 

3,179 

2,175 

112 


Total. 


11-bom. 


Cenaoi  Year. 


Male. 


1858 

'57 

'60 

•60 

'61 

'61 

'60 

'60 

'5^-60 
mean 

1850-59 
mean 

1861 

1858 
'60 
'61 


1,483,230 
739,708 
489,646 
302,834 
354,788 
815,584 
82,277 
74,368 

64,267 

60,951 

59,307 

46,672 
46,103 
31,277 
27,386 
16>775 


Female. 


Male. 


1^413,720 

695,343 
467,229 
290,588 
338,201 
296,025 
77,826 
70,300 

61,380 

57,519 
56,262 

44*133 
43,083 
29,290 
25,688 
15,630 


13,646 
26,264 

16,979 

3,228 
3,995 


3,628 
2,316 

1,358 
1,341 


Female. 


10,045 
18,034 

13,050 

2,339 
2,985 


2,894 
1,762 

1,062 
997 


Total 


23,591 


30,029 

5,567 
6,980 


6,522 
4,078 

2,420 
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Table  B  ContcL — Proportion  of  Male  Births  to  1,000  Female. 


BuBiia  

Austria 

Franoe  

England  and  Wales 

Prussia 

Spain 

Bavaria 

Belgium    

Sw^en 

Portugal    

Netherlands 

Saxony  

Denmark  

Hanoyer    

Norway 

Greece  

Mean 


Legitimate. 


One 
Year. 


1,049 
1,065 
1,049 
1,048 
1,059 
1,067 
1,066 
1,062 
1,050 

1,055 
1,062 

1,074 
1,069 
1,074 


1,061 


Average. 


1,062 
1,054 

1,058 
1,069 
1,057 
1,055 
1,051 

i»055 
i,o55 

1,065 
1,052 


1,057 


lUegitimate. 


One 
Year. 


1,055 
1,055 
1,031 
1,029 
1,057 
1,058 
1,030 
1,010 
1,021 

1,033 
1,034 

1,019 
1,040 
1,062 


1,038 


Arerage. 


1,053 
1,033 

1,051 
1,041 
1,038 
1,025 
1,021 

1,033 
1,038 

1,036 
1,049 


1,038 


Total. 


One 
Year. 


1,049 
1,064 
1,048 
1,042 
1,049 
1,066 
1,067 
1,058 
1,047 
1,060 
1,054 
1,058 
1,070 
1,068 
1,066 
1,073 


1,057 


Average 


1,061 

1,053 
1,049 
1,048 
1,068 

1,053 
1,052 

1,047 

i»o54 
1,058 
1,062 
1,062 
1,052 


i>o55 


Still-bom. 


One 
Year. 


1,348 
1,466 

1,301 

1,380 
1,339 


1,254 
1,316 

1,279 
1,345 


1,335 


Aven^. 


TcaEi. 


1854^7 
'51-60 
'41-50 
'59-61 
'58-61 
•51-60 
'51-60 
•56-60 

1850-69 
'59-61 
•65^9 
'54-58 
'51-60 


Table  C. — Nwnher  of  Deaths  in  the  Census  Yea/r^  and  Proportion  k>  every 
10,000  of  the  Population  in  the  Censtu  Tear^  and  on  an  Average 
of  Years, 


Genius 
Year. 

Nnmber  of  Deaths  in  the  Census  Year. 

Deaths  to  10.000 
Inhabitants. 

Yesis 

States. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Census 
Years. 

Average 

of 
Years. 

of 
Average. 

Norway    

England  

Sweden    

Denmark 

Belgium  

Portugal 

Hanoyer 

France 

1860 
'60 
'60 
'59 
'60 
'60 
'58 
'60 
'61 
'59 
'61 
'57 
'61 
'61 
'60 
'58 

13,8^9 
•186,459 

34.329 
29,303 
46,980 

37,815 

22,148 

393,381 

12,041 

52,229 

256,941 

521,758 

215,198 

34»93i 

63,718 

1,137,272 

13,609 

•182,527 

33,173 

27,270 

45,891 

39,001 

22,041 

888,254 

10,928 

50,838 

240,700 

495,269 

202,566 

32,442 

59,198 

1,092,464 

27,398 

422,721 

67,502 

56,573 
92,871 
76,816 

44,189 
781,635 

22,969 

103,067 

497,641 

1,017,027 

417,764 

67,373 
122,916 

1,229,736 

184 
211 
175 
217 
205 
208 
234 
209 
210 
813 
269 
272 
267 
303 
262 
376 

171 

210 
210 

214 
226 

227 
232 

247 
262 

275 
276 
278 
281 

1861-60 
'61-60 
'56-^ 
'56-69 
'61-60 

1864r^ 

'67-60 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Prussia    

Austria    

Spain   

1850-59 
'69-60 
'49-57 
'68-61 

Saxony    

Bayana   

Russia 

'69-61 
'61-60 

5,048,198 

•  Total  in  1860,  368,986. 
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TabTiB  D. — JSkawififf  on  an  Average  of  Years  the  Ratio  of  Births  to  Deaths. 

Tears 

of 

Observation. 

Average  Aimiul  Number  of 

H^tj,_  Births. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Deaths. 

Norway 

Portugal    

Sweden 

England  and  Walefl 

Denmark  

Saxony  

Prassia 

1851-60 
'61 

'5&-60 
'51-60 
'55-59 
'59-61 
'59-61 
'60-61 
'54-57 
'51-61 
'54r-58 
'58-61 
'50^9 
'68 

'51-60 
'51-60 

49,^30 
131.250 
125.647 
647,165 

85,673 

91.677 
702,676 

31,630 

1,379.781 

137,120 

■57,245 
571,886 

107,598 

2,896,950 

152,236 

953,593 

25,506 
76,816 
80,966 

421,071 
55,853 
61,774 

484,068 

22,969 

1,030,659 

102,327 
42,762 

432,067 

81,397 

2,229,736 

131,947 

866,722 

1*93 
1-72 

1*55 
1-53 
1*53 
1-48 
1*45 
1-38 
1-34 
1*34 
I '34 

1*32 

'•32 
i'30 
i'i6 

Greece  

Austria 

Seliriuxn    

*ir°           

Hanoyer    

Spain 

Netherlands 

Russia  

Sararia 

IVanoe  

1*11 

Table  E. — Nwmber  of  Marriages  in  the  Census  Tear^  and  Proportion  to 
every  10,000  of  the  Population  in  the  Census  Yea/r,  and  on  an  Average 
of  Years. 


Bayaria  

Portugal 

(Jreece 

Belgium 

Sweden    

Norway  

Spain  , 

France 

Netherlands 

Austria    

England  and  Wales 

l>enmark 

Prussia    

Hanoyer « 

Saxony    , 

Bussia 


Number 

of 
Marriages. 


32,221 

23,584 

7,175 

35.112 

29.839 
12,009 

130,73^ 

288,936 

27,007 

301,524 
170,156 

21,390 

146,992 

16,204 

18,517 

622,562 

1,883,959 


In  10,000  Inhabitants. 


Census  Year.         Average  of  Tears. 


68 
64 
65 
78 
78 
81 
83 
78 
82 
81 
85 
82 
79 
88 
53 
105 


62 


74 
76 
77 
77 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
81 
82 
85 
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On  the  Finances  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1J861-67. 
By  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  Esq. 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Societj,  May,  1868.] 


On  the  4t]i  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  waa  admitted  to  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  outstanding  public  debt 
of  the  Union  was  at  that  time  868,482,6869  or  13)696, 53 7/.,  at 
the  exchange  of  48.  per  dollari  and  was  made  up  of  the  following^ 
particulars : — 


Title. 


Loan  oif  1842  m^... 

„         '46 

n  '47 

«         '46 

Texas  indenmitj    ...'. „ 

Old  funded  debt    

Treasury  notes  prior  to  1867   ... 


23rd     Decem- 


ber, 1857 

Loan  of  1858 

'fiO 

Treasury  notes,  1860 «.. 

Loan  of  February,  1861  ..... 


r} 


Time 

to 
Mature. 


20  years 

10  „ 
20  „ 
20  „ 
16  „ 
demand 
» 
lyear 

ISyeaxs 
10     „ 
lyear 
20  years 


Oatstanding. 


2,883,364! 
1,000 

8,908,342 

3461,000 

114,1x9 

104,812 

4,636,800 

20,000,000 
7,022,000 

10,000,000 
i)93^i000 


68,482,686 


Date  of  Anthoxiaing  Acta. 


11th  July,  1841 
15tbi  April,    '42 

22nd  July,     '46 

28th  January,  1847 

81st  March,  1848 

9th  Septembex^  1860 


28rd  December,  1867 

14th  June,  1868 
22nd    „        '60 
17th  December,  1860 
8th  Feft)ruaiy,      '61 


This  amount  is  very  small,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  more  than 
half  of  it  was  contracted  under  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
presidency,  which  were  years  of  repeated  deficits. 
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The  censns  returns  from  1820  downwards,  fixmislied  the  follow- 
ing facts  representing  the  national  growth : — 


1820 
'80 
'40 

'60 
'60 


Popnktioii. 


9,688,131 
12,866,020 
17,069,453 

23,191,876  I 
81,429,891  I 


L  15,924,122 
B  7,267,754 
L  22,828,138 
B  9,101,758 


Decennial 
Increase. 


Parent. 

33*49 
3»*67 

35*87 
35*52 


Yalnation 

(Heal  and  Peraonal) 

Slavea  excluded. 


6,174,849,829* 
14,126,528,676t 


•  1  (lojaX)  4,728,247,586 
t  L  10,659,418,009 


B  (rebel)  1,446,102,243. 
B  3,467,105,667. 


The  national  income  was  derived  entirely  from  customs  dnties 
and  land  sales,  but  the  amonnt  received  from  the  latter  scarcely- 
sufficed  to  meet  the  annual  charge  for  surveying  the  public  domains. 
No  internal  or  direct  tax  had  been  levied  since  the  year  1816 ;  a  fact 
which  may  be  partly  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  second  article 
of  the  constitution,  which  prescribes  that  '^  Representatives  and 
"  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which 
*'  may  be  included  within  this  union,  according  to  their  respective 
"  numbers." 

The  customs  duties  of  the  union  had  been  received  at  different 
times  under  many  tari£&,  some  particulars  of  which  are  given  in 
Appendix  A. 

The  income  and  expenditure  for  the  four  yesjrs  1867-60  inclusive 
were — 


Year  ending  80th  June,  1857 
'68 
'59 
•60 


Income. 


68,631,514 

4^»557,57o 
53»405i07i 
56,064,608 


Expenditure. 


66,627,405 
73,943,893 
68,965,070 
63,154,832 


The  circulation  of  the  union  at  the  beginning  of  1861  consisted 
of  gold  and  silver^  and  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
several  States  by  banks  established  within  them.  The  amount  of 
paper  money  in  circolation  on  the  1st  January,  1861,  was 
(202,000,000,  of  which  $150,000,000  had  been  issued  in  the  loyal 
States,  and  about  $20,000,000  in  the  border  States.  The  coin  in 
circulation  was  estimated  at  $275,000,000. 
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On  the  2nd  March,  1861  (two  days  before  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  office),  an  act  was  passed  authorising  a  loan  of 
gio,ooo,cxx>,  to  be  redeemable  at  any  time  after  ten  years  on 
three  months'  notice,  and  at  any  time  afler  twenty  years  without 
notice.  The  interest  was  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent.,  and  the  loan 
was  not  to  be  issued  below  par.  In  case  the  proposals  were  not 
satisfactory,  the  president  was  authorised  to  issue  treasury  notes, 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  which  notes,  it  was  enacted,  "  shall 
"  be  received  in  payment  for  all  debts  due  to  the  United  States 
''  when  offered,  and  in  like  manner  shall  b^  given  in  payment  for 
'^  any  sum  due  from  the  United  States,  when,  jpa/yment  in  thai  mode  is 
"  requested  by  the  person  to  whom  payment  is  to  he  made,  or  for  their 
"  par  value  in  coin.  And  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
"  pledged  for  the  due  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  redemption 
'•  of  the  principal  of  the  stock  or  treasury  notes,  which  may  be 
"  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  act." 

The  same  act  imposed  new  duties  (see  Appendix  A),  some  of 
which  may  be  advantageously  stated  here : — 

Baw  and  clayed  sugars,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Befined  sugar,  z  cents  per  pound. 

Sugarcandy,     4 

Brandy )  first  proof,  |i  a  gallon  1  and  so  on  in  proportion  to 

Other  spirits,         „  '40     „       J      strength. 

liqueurs,  '50  a  gallon. 

Bay  rum,  '2$       » 

Wines,  40  per  cent,  (id  valorem. 

Spirituous  liquors  not  enumerated,  33 1  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Beer,       in  bottles,  '25  a  gallon. 

„    not  „        -15        „ 

Cigars  from  *20  to  *6o,  and  10  per  cent,  ad  vcdorem  per  pound. 
Tobacco,  unmanuflactured,  25  „ 

„         manufactured,       30  „ 

Iron,  rates  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  and  upwards  ad  valorem. 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  articles  comprised  in  this, 
the  Morrill,  tariff,  as  in  all  previous  tariffs,  were  articles  produced 
within  the  States ;  and  the  tariff,  though  defended  on  the  ground  of 
the  insufficient  revenue  of  the  union,  was  of  a  character  fitted  rather 
to  protect  home  manufactures  than  to  increase  the  customs'  receipts. 

The  financial  situation  at  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Lincoln  into  office 
may  be  thus  described ;  the  available  revenue  being  received  from 
customs  only,  and  being  less  than  the  annual  expenditure,  additional 
protective  duties  had  just  been  sanctioned. 

The  formal  secession  of  South  Carolina  had  occurred  in 
December;  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  other  Southern  States 
followed  in  January;  and  on  the  12th  April  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter  began.     On  the  13th  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  on 
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the  15£h  President  Lmcoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  75,000 
volunteers  for  three  months  to  suppress  insurrectionary  combioa- 
tions,  and  commanding  the  combinations  to  disperae.  In  the  same 
proclamation  the  president  summoned  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
on  the  4th  July  following.  On  the  17th  the  Virginia  Convention 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession;  and  on  the  19th  President  Lincoln 
issued  a  second  proclamation  declaring  a  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports. 

The  expenses  of  the  war,  up  to  the  meeting  of  Congress,  were 
partly  defrayed  by  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  authorised  by  an  act 
of  the  previous  February,  which  was  issued  in  6  per  cent,  bonds,  at 
an  average  discount  of  12  per  cent.,  partly  by  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  partly  by  loyal  contributions  from  the  separate  States  and 
cities  of  the  North,  and  for  the  rest  debts  were  freely  incurred  by 
the  executive  Government.  The  monthly  customs  receipts  at  the 
New  York  Custom  House,  where  two-thirds  of  the  customs'  revenue 
were  ordinarily  collected,  showed  that  the  new  tariff  had  been 
followed  by  a  decline  in  income. 


1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

Jftmmry  ...x...  

$ 

3,478,471 
3,328,688 
3,164,011 
3,112,060 

4.'^i4»5=io 
3,314^29 

4,851,146 
4,243,010 
2,908,506 

2,318,750 
2,157,154 
2,843,388 

1 

8,899,166 
8,378,043 
3,477,545 
2,444,268 
2,466,468 
2,024,193 
4,504,066 
4,496,248 
8,038,803 
2,632,078 
1,798,749 
1,171,826 

$ 

•2,050,20a 
•2,528,736' 
•2,489,926 
ti,643,262 

979,145 
1,894,064 
2,069,591 
11,558,824 
1,642,382 
1,672,617 
1,851,384 

"          J  • "■" 

February 

Mftirb 

April   

M#Y 

June    

July 

Aucrust    

6  "     ••• 

September  .... 

October  

NoTomber  

December   

39,834,233 

35,331,448 

— 

•  Tariff  of  1867. 


t  March,  1861. 


X  5th  August. 


On  the  4th  July  Conjifress  met. 

The  fdnded  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  (30th  Jnne)  had  become 
890,867,828. 
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The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  paat  year  may  be  thus 
abstracted : — 


Income,  Year  ending  20th  June,  1861. 

Ist  quarter  16,119,831 

2nd     „  ...« «.  8,1 74*167 

8rd      „  9i77i,574 

4th      „  5»5i5.55* 

39,58z,ia5 

Land  Bales ^ 870,658 

MiBcellaneous ».       892,199 

Total  revenue 41,841,983 

LotMtu  under — 
Act,  22nd  June,  1860     7,oz2,ooo 

Treoimy  Note* — 

Act,22nd  June,  1860  \ 
„    2ndMarch,  '61/     *»*74.093 

„    17tli  December,!    ,^^,^«^ 

1860  /   >o»oio,90o 

„    8th    February,] 

1861  \     6,214,750 

„  2ndMarch,186lJ 

Total  bans  and  notes    41,861,709 

Total  receipts 83,! 


Expenditure,  Year  ending  20th  June,  186L 

$  I 

LegidatiTe,       executiY©,|     6155199 
judicial,  Ac J 

Foreign  intercourse 1^42,973 

Mieceuaneoiay  including — 

Postal  deficiency  4,064,234, 

Mail  expenses, ' 
subsidies,  &c. . ' 

Mail  services, ' 
Congress,  and 
Glovemment 

Building  post' 
offices,  &c 

Customs  ex- 
penses col- 
lection    

Customs  draw- 
backs .... 

Customs  build-  \ 

ing»    

Lighthouses, 
Ac 

Expenses  col-' 
lecting  re- 
venue -land 
sales  .... 


Surveying  pub- 1 
lie  lands    ....  j 

Other  expenses! 
land  revenue  j 

Census  ex-1 
penses 


656,660 
450,000 

445»3io 
2,834,764 

^-   1,404,690 

364.^3 » 
917,640 


"      *iii734 


i35>»55 


911,614 


&c.    &0, 


15,888,030 


Interior  Department  (InO      8,760.023 
dian,  &0.)    J  ' 


War 

Navy 


22,981,150 
12,428,677 


Interest  on  public  debt    ....    4,000,173 
Redemption  of  stock  and  1 

payment    of    treasury  V  18,221,708 

notes    J 


«»,35^953 


Total  expenditure  , 


22,221,881 

84.578,834 


The  report  of  Secretary  Chase  contemplated  an  aggregate 
ezpenditnre  for  the  year  1861-62  of  8320,000,000 ;  and  he  proposed 
that  880,000,000  of  this  (representing  the  normal  expenditure  of  the 
nnion,  and  85^000,000  by  way  of  sinking  j^d)  should  be  obtained 
from  revenne,  and  8240,000,000  should  be  levied  by  loans  and 
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treasmy  notes.      The  secretary  askedy  however^  for  anthoriiy  to 
raise  $250,000,000,  viz.: — 

% 

100,000,000  in  7-30  three-year  notes. 

100,000,000  „  7  per  cent,  coupon  bonds,  thirty  years  to  run. 

and — 

150,000,000  in  3-65  one-year  notes,  of  |io  and  $20  eaoh,  convertible 
into  7-30  notes,  or  not  bearing  interest,  and  payable  on  demand. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  revenue  he  desired,  he  recommended  the 
imposition  of  additional  duties  on  sugar  and  new  duties  on  coffee 
and  tea,  which  he  estimated  would  produce  $20,000,000,  and  with 
some  minor  alterations  would  raise  the  revenue  to  $60,000,000; 
and  he  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax — 


Either  one-eighth  per  cent,  on  all  the  real  1 
and  personal  property  in  the  union,  y 
yiz.    ..« J 

Or  one-fifth  per  cent,  on  all  the  reall 
and  personal  property  in  non-seceding  > 
States    J 

Or  three-tenths  per  cent,  on  realty  only  "I 
in  non-seceding  States    j 


i6,roa,934,ii6 

10,900,758,007 
7,630,530,603 


20,128,667 
21,801,166 


Or  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  internal  duties,  which  he  held 
might  be  collected  more  cheaply  than  direct  taxes,  and  might  be 
made  to  bear  mainly  on  articles  of  luxury. 

In  part  performance  of  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Chase,  an 
act  was  passed  (approved  on  17th  July,  1861),  authorising  him  to 
borrow  $250,000,000  within  twelve  months;  (1)  in  bonds,  irre- 
deemable for  twenty  years,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  7  per 
cent. ;  or  (2)  in  notes,  not  less  than  S50,  redeemable  after  three  years, 
bearing  interest  at  7*30  per  cent.  The  secretary  was  also  authorised 
to  issue,  in  exchange  for  coin,  as  part  of  the  above  loan,  or  to  pay 
for  salaries  and  duty,  treasury  notes  of  less  than  $50,  payable  in 
one  year  from  date,  with  interest  at  3*65  per  cent.;  or  payable  on 
demand,  with  interest,  provided  that  the  total  amount  of  notes  not 
bearing  interest  should  not  exceed  850,000,000.  The  secretary  was 
authorised  to  negotiate  any  portion  of  the  loan,  not  exceeding 
g  1 00,000,000,  in  Europe,  and  to  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  for  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  in  Europe.  The  ninth  section  runs,  "  The 
"  foith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  solemnly  pledged  for  the 
"  payment  of  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the 
*'  loan  authorised  by  this  act.'' 
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On  5th  Angust,  1861,  an  act  was  passed  anthorising,  among 
others,  the  following  additional  and  new  rates  of  duty : — 

Sugars,  raw  and  below  No.  12 2  cents  per  pound. 

„      abore  12,  but  not  refined   zk 

„      refined 4 

„      candy    6 

Tea  (first  time  ci  imposition) 15 

Coflfee  „  4  „      (SeeApp.  A.) 

The  several  direct  taxes  indicated  by  the  secretary  were  mani- 
festly  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  provision,  and  none  of 
pthem  were  adopted;  but  instead,  the  last-mentioned  act  of  the 
iSth  August  imposed  a  direct  tax  of  820,000,000  on  the  States,  appor- 
tioning it  according  to  the  constitutional  law ;  but  as  the  seceding 
States  were  included  in  the  apportionment,  and  the  loyal  States 
were  allowed  to  repay  themselves  the  advances  they  had  previously 
made,  very  little  of  this  loan  was  brought  into  the  treasury. 

The  same  act  imposed  an  income  tax,  from  the  1st  January 
succeeding,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  excess  of  all  incomes  of 
residents  in  the  United  States  over  S800 ;  and  5  per  cent,  on  all 
incomes  arising  in  the  States  of  citizens  resident  abroad ;  proviso 
in  each  case  that  incomes  derived  from  United  States'  securities 
should  be  taxed  at  i|  per  cent.,  and  no  more.  It  is  not  apparent 
by  what  reasoning  this  income  tax,  and  the  income  taxes  which 
have  followed,  have  been  reconciled  with  the  constitution. 

On  the  same  day  a  second  act  was  passed,  authorising  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  issue  6  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States  twenty  years  after  date,  and  to  deliver 
same  in  exchange  to  any  holder  of  the  treasury  notes  issued  under 
authority  of  act  of  17th  July,  1861,  desiring  the  exchange ;  and  the 
same  act  authorised  the  secretary  to  sell  for  any  portion  of  the  loan 
authorised  by  act  of  July,  bonds  payable  not  more  than  twenty 
years  after  date,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent.;  at  any 
rate  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  par  for  7  per  cent,  bonds 
authorised  by  said  act. 

On  the  6th  August  Congress  adjourned. 

Of  the  loans  authorised  by  the  act  of  17th  July,  the  associated 
banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  took — 

I 

50,000,000  in  three  yearn  7-309  on  the  19th  August,  and 
50,000,000  „  Ist  October. 

These  bonds  were  taken  at  par,  but  as  the  banks  could  not 
negotiate  them  as  quickly  as  they  had  hoped,  they  took,  on  the  Ist 
December,  a  third  instalment  of  $50,000,000,  in  5-2OS,  6  per  cent., 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  7  per  cent.     The  amount  (including  allow- 
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anoe  for  mterest  accrued)  paid  the  treasury  was  8455795,478. 
Meanwhile  the  treasury  had  issued  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
850,000,000  demand,  or  currency  notes,  authorised  by  act  of  July. 

On  the  1st  December  the  debt  was  $267,540,035  an  increase 
since  the  1st  July  of  $176,672,207,  accounted  for  by  the  issue  of 
7-30s,  and  5-20s,  and  of  demand  notes. 

Congress  met  for  its  ordinary  session  on  the  2nd  December,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  financial  situation  was  pressed  upon  them 
by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  serious 
character  of  the  struggle  had  by  that  time  become  manifest,  and  the 
necessity  of  raising  a  larger  income  by  taxation  was  recognised.  On 
the  one  hand  the  customs*  receipts  had  fallen  much  below  Mr.  Chase's 
anticipations,  and  he  was  constrained  to  reduce  his  estimate 
of  revenue  fix>m  existing  sources  to  $55,000,000 ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  military  estimates,  based  on  a  force  of  300,000  men,  were 
insufficient  for  an  army  of  550,000. 

The  additional  appropriations  made  necessary  by  this  increase, 
amounted  to  2 14,000,000.  Under  these  circumstances  the  secretary 
suggested  that  the  direct  tax  should  be  raised  so  as  to  produce 
20,000,000  from  the  loyal  States ;  and  that  excise  duties  on  spirits 
and  tobacco,  a  legacy  duty,  stamps,  and  a  tax  on  bank  notes,  should 
be  imposed,  to  produce  $20,000,000  more ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  income  tax  might  be  modified  so  as  to  bring  in  $10,000,000. 
He  further  recommended  additional  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar,  which  were  imposed.  (Tariff,  25th  December,  1861, 
Appendix  A.) 

If  all  his  proposals  were  adopted  the  revenue  of  the  year  would 
be  $90,000,000,  and  the  secretary  apologised  for  the  largeness  of 
the  sum.  With  reference  to  the  tax  on  bank  notes,  Mr.  Chase 
suggested  the  creation  of  a  national  currency.  There  weare  two 
ways  of  doing  this.  The  first  was  the  gradual  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  the  notes  of  private  corporations,  and  the  substitution 
for  them  of  United  States'  notes  payable  in  coin  on  demand ;  but  to 
this  plan  there  were  great  objections,  which  he  thus  reviewed: 
"  The  temptation,  especially  great  in  times  of  pressure  and  danger, 
"  to  issue  notes  without  adequate  provision  for  redemption  beyond 
"  means,  however  carefully  provided  and  managed ;  the  hazard  of 
"  panics  .  .  .  ;  the  risk  of  a  depreciated,  depreciating,  and 
"  finally  worthless,  paper  money ;  the  immeasurable  evils  of  dis- 
"  honoured  public  faith  and  national  bankruptcy."  The  second 
plan  contemplated  the  preparation  and  delivery  to  approved  associa- 
tions of  notes  prepared  for  circulation  under  national  direction,  and 
to  be  secured,  as  to  prompt  convertibility  into  coin,  by  the  pledge 
of  United  States'  bonds  and  other  needful  regulations.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  latter  plan  was  ultimately  adopted. 

n2 
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The  following  notes  snmmarise  the  remainder  of  the  secretary's 
report : — 

The  revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  80th  Sep-1  » 

tember,  had  proved  to  be J  9»»09»73i 

Estimate  for  remaining  three  quarters  27,000,000 

The  sums  realised  by  loans  to  Ist  December 197,24.2,588 

Direct  tax  (estimate)    20,000,000 

Unused  borrowing  powers  75»449»675 

Available  resources  329,501,994 

Expenditure,  first  quarter,  actual  78,239,733 

AuthoriBed  appropriations 302,035,761 

Appropriations  asked  for 143,130,927 

Demands   543^.06,422 

showing  an  apparent  deficiency  of  8213,904,4^7,  hut  of  this  the 
secretary  thought  no  more  than  $2cx>,ooo,ooo  would  be  required  in 
the  year. 

For  the  year  1862-63,  supposing  the  war  was  not,  as  he  hoped, 
brought  to  an  auspicious  termination  before  midsununer  1862,  the 
following  estimates  might  be  hazarded : — 

Civil  list 23»o86,97i 

Interior 4,102,962 

War   360,159,986 

Navy 45,164,924 

Debt  redemption 2,883,364 

Interest 39,932,696 

42,816,060 

Aggregate  expenditure 475,331,245 

Customs 46,800,000 

Direct  tax 20,000,000 

Internal  duties  (including  income  tax)  ....  30,000,000 

95,800,000 

Deficiency ^ 379.53  iiMS 

Recapitulating,  the  following  amounts  would  be  required  by 
loans — 

$ 

1861-62,  balance  of  authorised  loans 75*449)^75 

'61-62,  to  be  raised  imder  new  enactments 200,000,000 

'62-63,  „  „  379,53  i>a45 

654,980,920 

On  1st  July,  1860,  public  debt  was   64,769,703 

II             '61,            M                 90,867,828 

„              '62,            „        would  be 5>7,372,8o2 

,»             '63,            „               „        897,372,802 
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The  statements  of  the  secretary  did  not  inspire  confidence,  and 
the  public  mind  was  disturbed  by  the  affibir  of  the  "  Trent"  then 
pending.  On  the  17th  December  the  associated  banks  mentioned 
resolved  that  they  would  not  suspend  specie  payments,  but  a  rapid 
withdrawal  of  specie  ensuing  they  did  suspend  specie  payments  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

The  debt  continued  to  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
January  Mr.  Spaulding,  as  chairman  of  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  reported  the  existing  debt  at  $326,764,602,  including 
$50,000,000  of  demand  notes  issued.  In  addition  to  this  he  stated 
that  Si 00,000,000  were  due  to  contractors,  and  he  estimated  farther 
expenses  up  to  Ist  July  at  82439235,387. 

The  prices  of  the  stocks  (6  per  cents,  were  at  87  specie  and 
90^  paper)  did  not  encourage  an  attempt  to  issue  more,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  issue  9150,000,000  in  demand  notes,  not  less  than  85 
each,  making  them  legal  tender,  but  of  these  $50,000,000  should  be 
in  lieu  of  the  notes  of  July,  1861,  which  were  payable  in  coin ;  and 
also  to  issue  $500,000,000  6  per  cent,  stock,  for  fdnding  of  those 
notes.  On  the  21st  June,  1862,  a  joint  resolution  was  approved 
dechuing  that  a  tax  should  be  imposed  which,  with  the  tsunff  on 
imports,  should  secure  an  annual  revenue  of  $150,000,000.  On  the 
12th  February  a  short  act  was  approved  authorising  the  secretary 
to  issue  $10,000,000  in  demand  notes  in  addition  to  the  $50,000,000 
authorised  by  the  act  of  17th  July;  and  this  temporary  expedient 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  elaborate  bill,  embodying  the 
secretary's  recommendations. 

The  Senate  amended  the  proposed  measure  by  making  the 
interest  on  the  5-20s  payable  in  coin,  and  by  appropriating  customs' 
revenues  for  this  purpose  and  for  a  sinking  fond. 

The  act  was  approved  on  the  25th  February,  1862,  and  as  it 
was  the  first  act  formally  authoriising  inconvertible  paper,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  somewhat  exact  account  of  its  provisions. 

It  authorised  the  secretary  of  treasury  to  issue  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  $150,000,000  United  States'  notes,  not  bearing 
interest,  payable  to  bearer  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  such  denominations  as  he  might  deem  expedient,  not  less  than 
$5  each ;  provided,  however,  that  $50,000,000  should  be  in  lieu  of 
the  demand  treasury  notes  authorised  by  act  of  17th  July,  1861,  and 
provided  amount  of  two  kinds  of  notes  together  should  not  exceed 
$150,000,000;  "and  such  notes  herein  authorised  shall  be  receiv- 
"  able  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  internal  duties  .  .  .  due  to  the 
"  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports,  and  of  all  claims  and 
**  demands  against  the  United  States  of  every  kind  whatsoever, 
"  except  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in 
"  coin,  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money,  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
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"  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except 
"  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid," — said  notes  to  be 
conyertible  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $50  into  6  per  cent.  5-20s ;  and 
to  be  received  at  par  value  as  coin  in  payment  of  any  fdture  loans. 

The  act  further  enacts  that,  to  enable  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  fiind  the  treasury  notes  and  floating  debt  of  the  United 
States,  he  be  authorised  to  issue,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
6  per  cent.  5-20  bonds,  not  exceeding  $500,000,000  in  amount,  and 
not  less  than  S$o  each ;  and  the  secretary  is  authorised  to  dispose  of 
such  bonds  at  their  market  value,  for  coin  or  treasury  notes  or 
United  States'  notes ;  and  it  is  declared  that ''  all  stocks,  bonds,  and 
"  other  securities  of  the  United  States,  held  by  individuals,  oorpo- 
"  rations,  or  associations  within  the  United  States,  shall  be  exempt 
"  from  taxation  by  or  under  State  authority." 

The  act  farther  authorises  secretary  to  receive  notes,  in  sums  not 
less  than  $100,  on  deposit  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  to  issue 
therefor  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent. ;  but 
notes  so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  after  ten  days' 
notice,  provided  that  the  interest  should  cease  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
secretary,  and  that  the  aggregate  should  never  exceed  $25,000,000. 

The  act  further  provides  that  "aU  duties  on  imported  goods 
"  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  or  in  notes  payable  on  demand  heretofore 
"  authorised  to  be  issued  and  by  law  receivable  in  payment  of 
"  public  dues,  and  the  coin  so  paid  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  special  fond, 
"  and  shall  be  applied  as  follows  : — 

"  First.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
"  and  notes  of  the  United  States. 

"  Second.  To  tbe  purchase  or  payment  of  i  per  cent,  of  the 
'<  entire  debt  of  the  United  States  to  be  made  within  each 
"  fiscal  year  after  Ist  July,  1862,  which  is  to  be  set  apart 
'^  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  in  like 
"  manner  be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the 
"  public  debt  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  from 
"  time  to  time  direct. 

"  Third.  The  residue  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
"  the  United  States." 

It  win  appear  subsequently  that  the  provision  enacting  a  sinking 
fund  has  never  been  observed ;  and  the  crustoms'  receipts  have  been 
included  in  the  general  accounts  of  the  treasury,  instead  of  being 
applied  separately  as  directed.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  power 
of  Congress  to  issue  inconvertible  paper,  and  to  enforce  its  recep- 
tion in  discharge  of  debts,  was  much  questioned,  and  indeed 
formally  denied,  before  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Learned  judges  decided  for  and  against  the  validity  of  the  assumed 
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power,  but  on  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  that  State  the  action 
of  Congress  was  sustained.  The  defence  chiefly  rested  on  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  empowering  Congress  *'  to  coin  money  and  to 
''  regulate  the  value  thereof,"  and  the  other  article  providing  that 
''  no  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coins  a  tender 
"  in  the  payment  of  debts." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  question  was  ever  raised  before  the 
courts  of  other  States,*  or  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  union.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  court  of  New 
York  was  wrong ;  but  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  interpre- 
tation put  on  the  powers  of  the  legislature  cannot  now  be  prac- 
tically  questioned. 

Whether  unconstitutional  or  not,  few  will  now  deny  that  it  was 
the  origin  of  the  later  disorders  of  the  Federal  finances ;  and  it  also 
appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  this  enactment  more  than  any 
other  excited  the  great  distrust  of  American  investments  which 
followed  in  Europe.  In  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  1863, 
Mr.  Pike,  the  United  States'  Minister  at  the  Hague,  writes  under 
date  17th  December,  1862  :— 

'^The  act  making  Government  paper  legal  tender  raised  a 
**  general  distrust  in  commercial  and  financial  circles  in  Europe, 
"  which  a  promise  to  pay  the  interest  on  Grovemment  bonds  in  coin 
'*  failed  to  allay.  It  was  argued  that  the  temper  which  prompted 
^'  the  greater  assault  on  capital  would  not  stick  at  the  less  when 
"  necessity  prompted."     And  in  the  same  month  he  wrote  again : 

'*  It  is  an  often  expressed  hope  in  financial  circles  that  our  courts 
^'  will  declare  the  legal- tender  enactment  of  last  year  to  be  unconsti- 
"  tutional.  It  is  thought  if  this  should  be  done,  and  Mr.  Chase's 
'^  recommendation  be  sustained  by  Congress,  that  our  financial 
"  situation  would  soon  again  command  the  confidence  of  capitalists 
"  abroad." 

If  Mr.  Pike's  views  were  correct,  and,  writing  in  Holland,  he  was 
freed  from  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice  elsewhere  prevalent,  the 
result  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  dangerous  consequence 
of  yielding  to  a  tempting  error. 

The  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  Loan  Bill  (25th  February,  1862) 
had  caused  an  accumulation  of  unpaid  but  audited  claims,  and  on 
the  1st  March  an  act  was  approved  which  authorised  the  secretary  of 
^e  treasury  to  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness,  in  satisfaction  of 
audited  and  settled  demands,  in  sums  not  less  than  91,000,  payable 
in  one  year  from  date,  or  earher  at  option  of  Government,  and 
bearing  interest  at  rate  of  6  per  cent,  (amount  unlimited). 

*  It  was  railed  before  the  district  coart  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  oonstitation- 
ality  of  the  act  affirmed  by  two  judges  against  <oiie ;  bat,  in  1866,  the  ooort  of 
appeals  in  Kentocky  decided  against  its  ooostitutionalitj. 
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After  the  passing  of  the  act  (25th  February,  1862),  the  holders 
of  the  demand-notes  issued  under  previous  acts  ($50,000,000 
17th  July,  1801,  and  $10,000,000  12th  February,  1862)  pointed  out 
that  the  notes  they  held,  though  declared  receivable  for  all  dues 
payable  to  the  United  States,  were  by  the  last  act  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  being  paid  in  discharge  of  customs*  duties,  and  were 
also  not  legal  tenders,  ae  the  notes  issued  under  the  last  act  were 
declared  to  be. 

A  supplemental  biU  was  approved  on  16th  March,  1862, 
declaring  these  earlier  demand-notes  receivable  for  import  duties, 
and  as  legal  tenders ;  also  empowering  secretary  to  purchase  coin 
with  any  of  the  bonds  or  notes  of  the  United  States  at  such  rates 
and  upon  sueh  terms  as  he  might  deem  advantageous ;  also 
empowering  him  to  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  in  discharge 
of  cheques  drawn  by  disbursing  officers  upon  sums  placed  to  their 
credit,  as  well  as  in  discharge  of  audited  and  settled  accounts  ;  also 
raising  limit  of  temporary  deposits  at  5  per  cent,  from  $25,000,000 
to  850,000,000. 

"The  financial  history  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  uneventftil, 
but  during  the  whole  of  it  Congress  was  engaged  in  considering  the 
Inland  Revenue  Bill. 

On  the  1st  March,  1862,  the  funded  debt  was  stated  to  be 
$352,989,710,  and  on  the  29th  May  it  had  grown  to  be  $491,448,984, 
an  increase  of  $223,908,949  over  the  statement  of  the  1st  December, 
accounted  for  as  follows ; — 

$ 

7-308 20,523,450 

Demand  notes „ 111,3*91675 

Deposits  (ten  days)  50,778,566 

Certificates  indebtedness 47,199,000 

Oregan  debt 57o,55o 

6-208  (funded  notes)    2,699,400 

243,100,641 
Less  notes  reoeiyed  19,191,692 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  had  been  raised  by  ^be 
issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  by 
the  receipt  of  deposits  payable  at  ten  days'  notice,  the  amount 
created  in  permanent  debt  ($5,200)  being  very  small. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  17th  July,  but  before  doing  so 
several  imxjortant  acts  were  passed.  The  Inland  Revenue  Act  was 
finally  approved  on  the  Ist  July,  although  it  did  not  come  into 
operation  until  1^  Ist  September.  Some  attempt  to  exhibit  its 
chief  provisions  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B.  They  included  excise 
duties,  licence  duties,  ajssessed  taxes,  an  income  tax,*  legacy  duties, 
*  In  substitation  for  that  imposed  on  5th  August,  1861. 
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and  sncoession  duty,  applicable,  however,  only  to  personalty  exceed- 
ing Si,ooo  in  value.  The  income  tax  was  3  per  cent,  on  excess  of 
incomes  over  $600  when  the  total  income  was  less  than  $10,000,  and 
5  per  cent,  when  total  was  not  Less  than  g  10,000.  With  respect  to 
the  excise  duties  on  manufactures,  all  manufacturers  liable  in 
respect  of  their  manufactures  to  assessment  were  required  to 
furnish  to  an  assistant  assessor  sworn  statements  of  the  places, 
character,  and  proposed  markets  of  their  manufactures,  and  to  make 
monthly  returns  of  their  products,  sales,  and  deliveries.  The 
duties  were  to  be  paid  montihly  on  the  values  estimated  by  actual 
sales.  All  manufacturers  not  producing  more  than  $600  annually 
were  exempt,  but  the  exemption  did  not  apply  to  cafes  where 
one  person  furnished  materials  and  employed  another  to  make 
them  up. 

It  was  thought  that  this  act  would  produce  an  annual  revenue 
of  $150,000,000. 

Another  act  was  approved  on  11th  July,  1862,  increasing  the 
power  to  issue  notes  and  to  receive  temporary  deposits. 

Secretary  authorised  to  issue  additional  $1 50,000,000  in  United 
States'  notes,  none  to  be  less  than  dollar  and  not  more  than 
$359000,000;  $5  to  be  legal  tender,  and  receivable  in  all  cases 
except  for  import  duties,  and  interest  payable  by  United  States 
on  bonds,  notes,  and  certificates  of  debt  and  deposit.  Any  holder 
may  deposit  $50  or  multiples  of  $50,  and  receive  in  exchange  5-20 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  subject  to  proviso  that  secre- 
tary may  pay  such  deposited  notes  in  coin.  Limitation  of  temporary 
deposits  raised  to  $100,000,000.  Secretary  may,  under  provisions 
of  act  of  17th  July,  1861,  borrow,  at  any  time  within  twelve 
months,  such  part  of  $250,000,000  authorised  thereby  as  may  not 
he  borrowed.      Act  of  25th  February,  1862,  incorporated. 

Another  act  was  approved  on  14th  July,  1862,  increasing 
import  duties  (see  Appendix  A),  but  it  did  not  come  into  operation 
before  the  1st  August.  ' 

Two  more  acts  remain  to  be  noticed.  One,  approved  on  the 
16th  July,  1862,  imposing  duty,  additional  to  that  enacted  1st 
July,  1862,  of  I  cent  per  pound  on  all  brown  muscavado  or  sugars 
manufactured  in  United  States. 

Another,  approved  17th  July,  1862,  empowering  secretary  of 
treasury  to  issue  postage  and  other  stamps,  to  be  exchanged  on 
demand  for  United  States'  notes,  and  forbidding  any  bank  to  put 
into  circulation  notes  of  less  than  one  dollar ;  immediately  after 
which  Congress  adjourned. 

The  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  year  1861-62, 
thougb  not  fully  known  till  some  time  later,  may  be  here  stated : — 
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Income. 
Curtoms —  $ 

iBt  quarter 7,198|60S 

2nd     „ 8,309,066 

Sni      , 14,618,558 

4th      „       18,930,170 

49,056,397 

Land  Bales 152,204 

Direct  tax  1,795,332 

MiBoelloneous 931,788 

Loans  negotiated   113,838,411 

7-308    166,412,586 

5-BOb    13,990,600 

Certificates  indebted-  "I      ^o  qqi  ooa 

ness /     *9»881,980 

T^reasury  notes  demand    60,030,000 

tend^ ^"^}  125,538,884 


5i»935i72i 


-  529>^9ai46o 


581,628,181 


ExpCThditure, 

CiTil,  foreign,  and  miflcdkneouB..-  21408491 

Interior 3»»oi*9*^ 

War  394.3^8407  j 

NaTj 4i»^7f::<^ 

Interest  on  debt    13,19^.33* 

"t^rd  'OUT....':.}  '^-^ 

96,096,91! 


S7oMh%i 


Of  tlie  war  expenditure,  $160,034,000  liad  been  spent  in  the  last 
quarter.  The  amonnt  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
$514,21 1,371,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  Appendix  G. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1862,  Mr.  Secretary 
Chase  presented  his  report  for  the  year  1861-62.  It  began  by 
recapitulating  the  circumstances  under  which  the  estimates  for  the 
year  had  been  based,  and  the  causes  which  had  compelled  an  increase 
of  them  in  December,  1861.  The  estimated  public  debt  on  SOth 
June,  1862,  was  then  taken  at  $517,372,802  ;  the  debt  had  proved 
tobeS5i4,2ii,372,  exclusive  of  unascertained  claims,  not  supposed, 
however,  to  exceed  the  value  in  the  treasury,  or  $139043,546.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  to  hope  that  the  debt  on  1st  July,  1863, 
would  be,  as  estimated,  below  $900,000,000 ;  this  estimate  must  be 
increased  to  $1,122,297,403,  and  the  estimate  of  the  debt  ua  Ist 
July,  1864,  could  not  be  put  below  $1,744,685,586. 

Estimates.  Aerenne. 

I 

Beceipts  for  1862-63  (realised  as  to  first  quarter) 1 80,495,345 

On  account  of  loans  negotiated  up  to  1st  December....     200, 1 29,7 1 7 
„  „         authorised  but  not  realised 131,021,197 


Expenditure  exclusive  of  principal!      003046 jjoi 

of  debt J  »***"» 

Debt  repayable « 96,212,456 

988,568,777 
Estimated  unexpended  appropriations     200,000,000 


511,646,259 


788>558.777 


To  be  provided  by  Congress  276,912,517 
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The  eetdmated  expenditure  for  1863-64,  snppoaiiig  the  war  con- 
tinued, wafl  taken  at — 

I 

Civil  list ^.         25,081,510 

Interior    ^ ^^ 10,346,577 

War „ ^ 738,829,146 

S^avy    68,257,255 


842,514,488 

Interest  on  public  debt 33i5i 31890 

Principal ^ 19,384,804 


895»4i3»i83 
Add  undrawn  expenditure,  1862-63 200,000,000 


i»095»4«3f»83 
Deduct  undrawn  expenditure,  1868-64 2  50,000,000 


845i4U»i83 


Efltimated  receipts : — 

Customs 70,000,000 

Internal  duties 160,000,000 

Lands , 25,000 

Miscellaneous    3,000,000 

223,025,000 

To  be  proyided  for 622,388,183 

Add  deficiency,  1862-68 276,912,517 

Aggregate  deficiency 899,300,701 


The  money  raised  in  December,  1861 — ^December,  1862,  had 
been  principally  obtained  as  follows : — 

$ 

Cuirencj  notes 200,000,000 

Oertifieates  deposit  79,79^,650 

„          indebtedness 87,363,241 

Three  years  7-308 50,000,000 

£-20s  22,000,000 

„     ooQTeited    23,750,000 

462,911,891 
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The  unused  borrowing  powers  of  the  Government  consisted  of 
the  following  items : — 

$ 

Balance  of  250,000,000  currency  notei   27,067,889 

„  100,000,000  deposits  20,201,350 

„  40,000,000  estimated  limit  of  fractional  \       /r    .  - 

currency  /     3«>."5>*oo 

„           100,000,000  estimated  limit  of  certificates!  jc  /:  »^q 

of  indebtedness  J      '^'^3&,75» 

„  6-20s,  but  estimated  amount  of   themi 

which  could  be  floated  under  exist-  >     35,000,000 
ing  laws   J 

131,021,197 


The  secretary  then  addressed  himself  to  the  question,  how  the 
current  deficiency  of  $276,000,000  should  be  raised. 

He  congratulated  the  country  on  the  fact  that  recent  loans  had 
been  issued  at  lower  rates  of  interest ;  but  as  the  paper  currency 
was  at  that  time  at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent.,  and  the  loans  were 
paid  in  paper,  while  the  interest  was  payable  in  gold,  the  con- 
gratulation was  fallacious. 

He  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  premium  did  not  prove  an  over- 
issue of  paper  money,  because  the  total  amount  of  paper  issues  was 
not  greater  than  the  total  amount  of  issues  and  of  coin  in  circula- 
tion in  previous  years,  and  coin  had  ceased  to  circulate  as  money. 
Admitting,  however,  that  there  was  a  redundant  paper  currency,  he 
contended  that  it  was  not  due  to  an  over-issue  of  United  States' 
paper,  because  the  contractors  for  the  last  loans  had  found  it 
difficult  to  procure  United  States'  paper  with  which  to  complete 
their  contracts,  and  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  banking  cor- 
porations of  the  country  had  improperly  increased  the  volume  of 
their  notes  in  circidation.  The  secretary  therefore  proposed  a 
gradual  repression  of  existing  issues,  and  the  organization  of 
banking  associations,  through  which  a  safe  and  uniform  currency, 
such  as  he  had  previously  advocated,  might  be  emitted,  while  the 
advantage  of  floating  at  least  $250,000,000  in  5*20  bonds  would 
be  incidentally  secured.  If,  in  addition  to  the  adoption  of  this 
suggestion,  the  secretary  were  empowered  to  sell  bonds  helow 
market  value,  so  as  to  give  a  margin  of  profit  to  contractors,  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  for  the 
year.  On  18th  December,  Mr.  Stevens,  as  chairman  of  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  proposed  a  new  plan.  He  urged  the  proprieiy 
of  calling  in  and  cancelling  the  stock  issued  under  obligation 
making  interest  payable  in  gold  ;  and  of  issuing  $500,000,000,  legal 
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tender  notes,  and  $1,000,000,000,  6  per  cent,  bonds,  interest  payable 
in  paper. 

On  the  Ist  Jannary,  the  balance  of  the  loan  of  1842  became  due, 
and  was  paid  in  gold,  the  necessary  amonnt  having  been  borrowed 
from  the  banks  fqr  the  pnrpose.  The  debt  then  became  S72 1,668,727 
(Appendix  C),  besides  arrears  estimated  at  $999117,597;  and  to 
meet  the  arrears  and  other  pressing  necessities,  Congress  passed  a 
joint  resolution,  approved  on  the  17th  January,  authorising  the 
secretary  to  issue  g  100,000,000  additional  demand  notes. 

On  this  1st  January  President  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation, 
the  intention  to  issue  which  had  been  notified  by  him  on  the  22nd 
September,  or  100  days  previous,  wherein  by  "  virtue  of  his  power 
**  as  commander-in-chief,"  and  "as  a  fit  and  necessary  war 
"  measure,"  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  all  slaves  in  the  States 
designated  as  in  rebellion,  enjoining  "  upon  the  people  so  declared 
"  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence  unless  in  necessary  self- 
"  defence,"  and  recommending  them  "  to  labour  faithfully  for 
"  reasonable  wages,"  adding — 

"  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  beheved  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
"  warranted  by  the  constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the 
"  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favour  of 
"Ahnighty  God." 

On  the  25th  February  the  Banking  Act  was  approved.  It  was 
repealed  by  an  act  approved  3rd  June,  1864,  but  as  its  provisions 
were  by  the  same  act  for  the  most  part  re-enacted,  and  the  asso- 
ciations under  the  earlier  act  were  enabled  to  continue  under  the 
second,  it  is  more  convenient  to  give  the  principal  sections  of  the 
act  of  February,  1863,  noting  the  modifications  they  subsequently 
received. 

Among  its  provisions  are  clauses — 

Establishing  in  Treasury  Department  a  bureau  of  currency 
and  comptroller  of  the  currency,  authorising  banking  associations 
to  be  formed  by  any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  five  : 

Provided  capital  stock  never  less  than  $50,000,  and  in  cities  of 
not  less  than  10,000  persons  [by  act  3rd  June,  1864, 6,000  persons] 
never  less  than  $100,000 : 

30  per  cent,  of  capital  [50  per  cent.,  act  1864]  to  be  paid  up 
at  commencement  of  business  and  remainder  in  instalments  of  not 
less  than  10  per  cent.,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  months 
[one  month  1864] : 

Associations  may  remain  incorporated  for  any  period  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  years ;  each  shareholder  liable  to  amount  of  shares  held 
by  hiTTi  in  addition  to  amount  invested  in  such  shares. 

Every  association,  before  commencing  business,  must  transfer  to 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  any  United  States'  inierest-beanng 
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bonds  not  lees  than  one-third  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in  [not  less 
than  S30,ocx>,  act  1864],  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  thereupon, 
from  comptroller  of  the  currency,  circnlating  notes  of  difSerent 
denominations  ($5  to  Si^ocx)),  in  blank,  registered,  and  counter- 
signed, equal  in  amount  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  current  market  value 
of  the  United  States'  bonds  so  transferred,  but  not  exceeding  the 
par  value  thereof. 

Whole  amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000^000,  of  which  one-half  to 
be  apportioned  among  States,  &c^  according  to  representative 
population,  and  one-half  to  be  apportioned  with  regard  to  existing 
banking  capital  resources,  and  business  of  States,  &c. 

Associations  to  pay  treasury  i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  circula- 
tion to  provide  for  expenses,  "  and  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  upon  the 
^*  circulation  ...  or  upon  the  bonds  deposited  for  the  security 
of  the  same." 

The  circulating  notes  thus  issued  to  be  received  for  all  debts  to 
the  United  States,  except  import  duties,  and  for  all  debts  from 
United  States,  except  interest  on  public  debt. 

The  associations  authorised  by  act  not  to  issue  any  other 
notes. 

All  banks  not  organised  under  act,  and  issuing  notes  to  make 
semi-annual  returns.  Upon  failure  of  any  association  to  redeem  notes 
it  has  issued,  the  comptroller  may  declare  forfeited  and  cancel  or 
sell  the  bonds  deposited,  and  give  notice  to  the  holders  of  notas  to 
present  them  for  payment  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  as  presented, 
*'  and  for  any  deficiency  in  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  pledged  .  . 
'^  to  reimburse  to  the  United  States  the  amount  so  expended  in 
"  paying  the  circulating  notes  of  such  associatdon,  the  United  States 
*'  shall  have  a  first  and  paramount  Ken  upon  all  the  assets  of  such 
"  association."  [There  is  no  other  indication  apparent  of  any 
guarantee  by  the  United  States  of  full  payment]. 

Banking  association  to  receive,  by  power  of  attorney  from 
comptroller,  interest  on  bonds  transferred  until  failure  to  redeem 
notes. 

Upon  depreciation  of  market  value,  comptroller  may  demand 
deposit  of  supplementary  bonds,  and  in  case  of  fisdlure  to  deposit 
them  may  withhold  interest  and  invest  in  supplementary  bonds; 
but  such  supplementary  bonds  may  be  delivered  to  assodaiion  when 
former  market  value  is  regained. 

The  stockholders  collectively  must  not  be  liable  to  association, 
as  debtors  or  sureties,  or  both,  to  an  amount  greater  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  capital  stock.  [This  provision,  to  the  infraction  of 
which  no  penalty  was  attached,  does  not  appear  in  the  act  of 
1864.]     Qualification,  tenure  of  office  and  oath  of  directors. 

Association  must  keep  in  hand  in  lawful  money  25  per  cent. 
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of  aggregate  amomit  of  notes  and  deposits.  Every  association 
to  observe  the  nsniy  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  may  be 
located. 

No  person  or  firm  to  be  ever  liable  to  association  for  more  than 
one-ihird  [one-tenth,  act  1864]  of  its  capital.  Congress  reserves 
right  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  act. 

A  loan  bill,  approved  on  the  Srd  March,  1863,  embodied  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Chase,  with  snch  additions  as  had  been 
proved  to  be  necessary  by  intermediate  events.  The  secretary  of 
treasury  was  empowered  to  borrow  snm  not  exceeding  S300,ooo,ooo 
for  current  year  and  $600,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  exchange 
for  coupon-bonds  payable  not  less  than  ten  and  not  more  than  forty 
years  from  date  at  pleasure  of  Government,  bearing  interest  at  rate 
not  exceeding  6  per  cent,  in  coin. 

Secretary  to  dispose  of  said  bonds  on  such  terms  as  he  may 
deem  advisable,  and  all  such  bonds  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  by 
or  under  State  or  municipal  authority.  Secretaiy  also  authorised 
to  issue  $400,000,000  in  treasury  notes,  payable  at  pleasure  of  United 
States,  at  terms  not  exceeding  three  years,  bearing  interest  at  rate 
not  exceeding  6  per  cent.,  such  interest  and  interest  on  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  deposit  thereafter  issued  to  be  payable  in  lawfrd 
money. 

Said  treasury  notes  may  be  exchanged  for  United  States'  notes 
equal  in  amount  to  treasury  notes,  and  interest  accrued  at  time  of 
payment  of  interest  next  preceding  exchange  ;  and  the  secretary  is 
authorised  to  issue  United  States'  notes  to  extent  of  $150,000,000 
for  special  purpose  of  such  exchanges. 

Secretary. frurther  authorised,  if  required  for  payment  of  army 
and  navy  and  other  creditors,  to  issue  Uuited  States'  notes  to 
extent  of  $150,000,000,  which  shall  be  lawfdl  money  and  legal 
tender,  except  for  import  duties  and  interest  on  debt ;  and  so  much 
of  acts  25th  February,  1862,  and  11th  July,  1862,  as  restricts  the 
negotiation  of  bonds  to  market  value,  is  repealed ;  and  holders 
of  notes  Issued  under  these  acts  must  present  them  for  exchange  for 
bonds  on  or  before  let  July,  1863. 

Secretary  also  empowered  to  issue  fractional  currency  in  lieu  of 
postage  currency  to  extent  not  exceeding  $50,000,000. 

Secretary  may  receive  gold  on  deposit,  and  issue  certificatea 
therefor. 

In  the  same  act  were  provisions  that — 

Banks  issuing  notes  as  currency  should  pay,  fr*om  and  after 
Ist  April,  1863,  half-yearly  duty  at  rate  of  i  per  oent.  on  excess  of 
circulation  over  following  limits : — 
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I 

90  per  cent,  of  capital  wh<m  capital  does  not  exceed 100,000 

80  „  „         ezoeedB     |i  00,000  and  not  oxceed     200,000 

70  „  „  200,000  „  300,000 

60  „  „  300,000  „  500,000 

50  „  „  500,000  „  1,000,000 

40  „  „  1,000,000  „  i,5oo/X)o 

30  „  „  1,500,000  „  2,000,000 

25  n  n  2,000,000 

K.B.— Separate  branches  to  be  treated  as  separate  banlu. 

And,  in  addition,  a  ludf-yearly  duty  of  one-half  per  cent,  npon  the 
circnlation  not  otherwise,  taxed.  Banks  organised  nnder  act 
25th  February,  1863,  chapter  58,  to  pay  same  duties. 

Further,  "all  banks  issuing  notes  for  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar 
to  pay  half-yearly  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  such  issue. 

Further,  all  banks  (except  savings  banks)  receiving  deposits  on 
demand  to  pay  half-yearly  duty  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  on  average 
excess  of  deposits  over  issue. 

On  the  same  day  an  Act  was  approved  amending  the  Inland 
Eevenue  Act  of  1st  July,  1862.     (See  Appendix  B.) 

The  premium  on  gold  having  rapidly  risen-  from  33  on  the 
1st  January,  to  57  on  the  1st  February,  and  71  on  the  1st  March, 
Congress  included  in  the  act  last  referred  to  clauses  restricting  the 
sale  of  gold.  They  provided  that  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  gold 
should  be  in  writing,  and  be  stamped  with  adhesive  stamps  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  per  cent. ;  declared  all  contracts  not  in  accordance 
with  the  act  utterly  void,  and  entitled  any  party  to  such  contract 
to  recover  back  for  his  own  use  any  money  paid  on  account  of  it. 

On  the  14th  March  Congress  adjourned. 

By  the  8th  May  the  demand-notes  issued  had  reached  the  limit 
of  S400,cxx>,ooo,  and  the  total  debt  had  grown  to  S992>38 1,886^ 
exclusive  of  arrears. 

The  freedom  of  negotiation  conceded  to  the  secretary  had  by 
this  time  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  Government  bonds  in  large 
amounts,  the  daily  subscription  through  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  and  hiB 
sub-agents  ranging  from  $i,5CX),ocx)  to  S2,500,ocx^. 

On  the  26th  May  the  firat  formal  declaration  was  made  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  a  letter  written  by  his  orders  to  the 
President  of  the  Revere  Bank,  Boston,  that  the  five-twenties  would 
be  redeemed  in  gold. 

On  1st  July  debt  amounted  to  81,098,793,000  (see  Appendix  B), 
and  the  annual  charge  for  interest  in  gold  was  $50,1 41^)80,  and  in 
paper  811,786,900. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1862-63  were  as 
foUows : — 
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Income^  Year  enditig  30^A  Juney  1863. 

$  $ 

OastoniB 691059,642 

Land  salee  167,617 

Direettaz  , 1,485,104 

IntenialreTenue....    37,640,788 

Mkoellaiieoiu 3>046,6i5 

111,399,766 

Loaiu— 

7-80B    17,263,450 

6-20b   I75>037,a59 

United  Statesn   ,^,  ,^^,,^ 
notes    1^91,160,000 

Certificates  in- 1   ,-^^^^,/:, 
debtedness  /  ^57,479,*6i 

Fractional    \    ,^,«,  ^^/r 
cnireney....;    ^°''9M56 

Temporary  "j 

loan      25thl     _,   .^, 
February,  f  "5,«6,762 
1862 J 

Miflcellaneoiu ....        223,174 

776,682,362 

888,082,128 


Expenditure  dOth  June,  1863. 

$ 

Legislatiye,  ezecutive,  &o 6,850,618 

Foreign  intercourse  1,281,418 

MisceUaneous,  including — 
Postal  deficiency      249,314 
500,000 

83*740 


on,] 
of  I 
C.)J 


Califomian  route 

Building  post  l 
offices J 

Compensation,  ~ 
release      0* 
slaves,  (D.C.  _ 

Loan  expenses ..., 

Drawbacks  in-1 
temal  duties  j 

Drawbacks  cus-1 
toms   J 

Customs      ex-  ~ 
penses  of  col- 
lection 

Land  sales  ex- 1 
penses J 

Land  sales  1 
savings  J 

Other  expenses.... 


993,406 

1,782,456 
632,507 

3,312,474 


■  \  31^38,936 


111,254 
74,346 


15,671,890 


Interior  (Indian)  4,216,620 

War  Department 599,298,600 

Navy 63,211,105 

Interest  on  debt 24,729,847 

Payment  loans  and  tern- 1    igi  086,686 
porary  aebts  J         ' 


689,980,148 


205,816,482 
895,796,630 


The  direct  tax  had  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Chase  in  December 
previous  at  more  than  %i  1,000,000,  bnt  the  deficiency  was  accounted 
for  by  reimbursements  to  the  States  for  military  supplies  and  ser- 
vices. The  internal  revenue  had  been  estimated  at  $85,000,000,  but 
the  estimate  had  proved  wholly  fallacious,  and  it  was  mainly  owing 
to  this  error  that  the  estimated  resources  of  $180,495,000  (including 
a  balance  in  hand  of  $13,000,000),  had  fallen  to  $124,443,000  (in- 
cluding same  balance). 

In  July  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  fell. 

On  the  Slst  August,  the  pay  of  the  army  becoming  due,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Chase  borrowed  $50,000,000  from  the  banks,  at  6  per  cent.,  until 
November,  when  the  debt  was  to  be  redeemed  by  delivery  to  them 
of  5  per  cent,  interest  bearing  and  l^al  tender  notes  redeemable  in 
two  years.  In  his  letter  to  the  associated  bankers,  Mr.  Cheuse 
remarked  that  "  being  legal  tender  for  their  face,  excluding  interest, 
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"  the  notes  cannot  fall  below  legal  tender  par.  Bearing  interest 
"  they  cannot  materially  affect  the  circulation  with  reference  to 
"  gold."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  premium  on  gold  ran 
from  26  in  August  to  33  in  September  and  47  in  October. 

Congress  met  early  in  December,  and  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  was  duly  presented  to  it.  Mr.  Chase  stated  the 
transactions  of  the  previous  year  (given  ante)  and  proceeded  to 
submit  his  estimates  of  the  current  year.  The  latter  were  as 
follows : — 


Receipts. 

$ 
Customs  71,5631,018 

Internal  revenue 77i599>7i3 

Lands  436,182 

Miscellaneous 5,641,542 


Loans 


15^1239.456 
594,000,000 

750.239.456 


Expenditure, 

% 

Civil  Service 34,267,811 

Interior 7.840.3  »3 

War  885479.5" 

Navy 1 1 2,979.1 86 

1,040,566,824 
Interest  on  debt  59,165,136 

1,099,731,960 

Deduct     unexpended  1       ^  ,^  ^^  ,,^^ 
•  !_•  r      350i00o,ooo 

appropriations J       ^^  •      ' 

749.73 '.960 


It  would  follow  that  the  debt  on  the  1st  July,  1864,  might  be 
taken  at  $15692,793,181,  or,  allowing  for  certain  hypothetical  de- 
ductions, at  $1,684,150,042. 

Mr.  Chase  also  submitted  his  estimates  for  1864-65. 


Receipts. 


Customs  70,000,000 


Internal  revenue 125,000,000 


Lands  1,000,000 


Miscellaneous 5,000,000 


201,000,000 


Expenditure, 

Balan^  former  appro-  "t  ^oo 

priations   J  ^^  *      ' 

Civil  service a7»973»^94 

Interior 9,631,304 

War 536,204,127 

Navy 142,618,785 


Interest  on  debt  . 


1,066,427,411 
85,387,677 


1,151.815,088 

Deduct     unexpended!         ^^^,000 
appropriations J 

.     75i»8J5.o88 


Allowing  again  for  certain  small  balances,  the  debt  on  the  30th  June, 
1865,  might  be  taken  as  increased  to  92,231,935,190. 
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But  while-  snbinitting  estimates,  showing  large  loans,  the 
secretary  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
revenne. 

He  recommended  an  increase  in  the  internal  dntiea,  especially 
on  bank  notes,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  and  the  imposition  of  a  cotton 
dnty. 

He  again  took  credit  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  negotiated.  He  suggested  the  expediency  of  removing  the 
limit  on  the  amonnt  of  temporary  deposits,  and  the  propriety  of  an 
authority  to  borrow  in  some  form  $300,cx>o,ooo  for  the  current,  and 
S^oOjOCXJ^ooo  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

The  comptroller  of  the  currency  (Mr.  McCulloch),  made  his 
first  annual  report  on  the  national  banks,  suggesting  many  amend- 
ments in  the  act,  most  of  which  were  adopted  in  the  subsequent 
act  already  mentioned. 

On  the  22nd  December  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  as  subscription  agent, 
advertised  that  he  was  prepared  to  exchange  interest-bearing  legal- 
tender  notes  for  non-interest-bearing  legal-tender  notes  to  extent  of 
$55,000,000.  The  interest  payable  on  notes  so  issued  was  5  per 
cent:,  and  not«s  under  Si 00  were  payable  in  one  year  from  1st 
January,  1864,  with  interest  at  maturity;  notes  of  gioo  and 
upwards  had  coupons  attached  representing  half-yearly  interest, 
and  were  redeemable  two  years  from  1st  January,  1864. 

It  appears  to  have  been  thought  that  this  exchange  would  result 
in  the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  and  that  this 
would  produce  a  decline  in  the  premium  of  gold. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  if  the  coupons  were  torn  off  those  notes 
bearing  coupons,  the  notes  themselves  were  as  well  adapted  for 
drculation  as  any  other,  and,  though  the  secretary  issued  a  notice 
(under  what  sanction  does  not  appear)  that  he  would  pay  no 
coupons  unless  the  notes  to  which  they  appertained  were  simul- 
taneously produced,  the  notes  still  continued  in  circulation.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  secretary  was  thus  frustrated ;  but  this 
was  comparatively  unimportant,  if,  as  would  seem,  his  theory  was 
fundamentally  incorrect. 

At  this  time  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  iit  payment  of 
supplies  sold  at  2  to  6  discount. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  March  certain  important  acta 
were  adopted. 

An  act  was  approved  on  3rd  March,  1864,  in  lieu  of  so  much  of 
act  of  3rd  March,  1863  (chapter  73)— 

Secretary  authorised  to  borrow  during  current  fiscal  year  to 
extent  not  exceeding  8*00,000,000,  on  coupon-bonds  redeemable  at 
pleasure  of  the  Government  after  any  period  not  less  than  five 
years,  and  payable  at  any  period  not  more  than  forty  years  in  coin, 
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beaaring  interest  not  exceeding  6  per  c6nt,  in  coin,  snch  bonds  exempt 
from  taxation  by  or  under  State  or  mnnicipal  authority. 

Also  secretary  authorised  to  issue  5-20  bonds  to  subscribers 
who  had  subscribed  before  21st  January,  1864,  to  extant  of 
Si  1,000,000,  notwithstanding  such  subscriptions  were  in  excess  of 
$500,000,000. 

Act  of  7th  March,  1864  (Appendices  A  and  B) — 

Duty  on  spirits,  on  basis  of  first  proof,  distilled  before  Ist  July 
next,  to  be  60  cents  per  gallon ;  duty  on  cotton  to  be  2  cents  per  lb. ; 
additional  duty  on  spirits  imported  previous  to  1st  July,  of  40  cents 
per  gallon. 

A  resolution,  approved  17th  March,  authorising  secretary  to 
dispose  of  gold  in  treasury  not  necessary  for  payment  of  interest, 
provided  that  obligation  to  create  sinking  ftmd  according  to  act 
25th  February,  1862,  shall  not  be  impaired. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  treasury  department  gave  instructions 
to  the  sub-treasurer  at  New  York  to  issue  certificates  for  gold, 
receivable  for  duties,  at  ^  per  cent,  below  the  market  price.  Such 
was  the  demand  for  these  certificates,  which  gave  at  times  a  margin 
of  5  to  15  per  cent.,  that  applicants  waited  near  the  sub-treasury 
from  4  P.M.  till  10  the  next  morning.  These  sales  continued  from 
29th  March  to  16th  April,  and  the  certificates  sold  in  a  day  rose 
from  $99,186  to  $1,076,698;  but  so  much  dissatisfoction  arising, 
especially  as  the  issue  was  confimd  to  Neio  York,  it  was  suspended. 

On  12th  April  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Fossenden,  which  was  read  in  the  Senate,  remarking  that — 

"Notwithstanding  the  diminished  amount  of  United  States' 
"  notes  in  circulation  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  use  as  cur- 
"  rency'  of  interest-bearing  United  States*  notes  .  .  .  the  price 
"  of  gold  continues  to  advance.  This  effect  can  only  be  attributed 
"  to  one  or  two  causes,  and  is  probably  due  in  part  to  each.  Krst, 
"  the  increase  of  the  notes  of  local  banks  ;  and  secondly  the  effects  of 
"  speculators  ;"  and  the  secretary  commended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  two  bills  for  preventing  these  operations. 

In  April,  1864,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  resolved 
that  the  interest  and  principal  of  all  its  debts  should  be  paid  as 
accruing  in  paper,  reversing  so  far  their  resolution  of  April,  1868, 
which  declared  that  the  interest  payable  to  foreign  holders  should  be 
paid  in  gold.  Governor  Seymour,  by  message,  remonstrated  against 
the  resolution,  and  addressed  a  circular  to  the  merchants  of  the  State 
against  it ;  but  although  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
city  unanimously  supported  him,  and  voted  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
the  deficiency,  relymg  upon  the  hope  "that  better  counsels  will 
"  prevail  among  our  legislators  and  the  State  repay  what  is  now 
"  advanced  ;"  the  legislature  declined  to  accept  the  preferred  aid. 
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It  is  believed  that  New  York  was  not  the  first  State  which  thus 
evaded  its  obligations,  and  ultimately  all  indebted  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Massachusetts  and  perhaps  Rhode  Island,  followed  the 
same  dishonest  course. 

At  this  time  the  expenditxire  of  the  Government  averaged 
$2,500,000  a-daj,  the  actual  increase  of  the  debt  between  the 
2nd  February  and  the  14th  May  (102  days)  having  been  firom 
f  1,473,225,000  to  $1,750,870,000  or  $257,645,000,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  this  increase  had  been  occasioned  by  an  issue  of  the 
interest-bearing  legal-tender  notes. 

An  act  approved  on  the  3rd  June  repealed  the  national  currency 
act  of  25th  February,  1863,  but  in  effect  re-enacted  it  with  such 
minor  variations  as  have  been  noted  in  the  abstract  of  the  first  act 
and  the  following  variations. 

The  provision  requiring  every  association  to  keep  in  hand,  in 
lawful  money,  25  per  cent,  of  aggregate  circulation  and  deposits 
was  restricted  to  associations  in  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  union,  and  other  associations  were  required  to  keep  no  more  than 
15  per  cent.,  and  of  this  three-fifths  might  consist  of  balances  due 
from  associations  in  the  said  principal  cities.  .  The  associations  in 
the  said  cities  again  were  to  make  their  notes  redeemable  in  New 
York,  and  to  keep  one-half  of  their  reserve  there. 

In  lieu  of  the  tax  of  i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  circulation  it  was 
provided  that  each  association  should  pay — 

k  per  cent,  each  half-year  on  circulation 

i        w  >»  depoflite 

1  /  it€  stock  OTcr  and  above  such  part  as  might 

*        "  "  \     be  invested  in  United  States*  bonds. 

An  act,  1 7th  June,  1864,  made  time-bargains  in  gold  unlawfcd, 
but  it  was  repealed  on  the  2nd  July  following. 

An  act,  30th  Jime,  1864,  imposing  a  new  tariff  to  come  into 
operation  on  1st  July  (see  Appendix  A). 

An  act  approved  30th  June,  1864,  secretary  authorised  to  issue 
coupon  bonds  to  extent  of  $400,000,000,  redeemable  at  pleasure  of 
Government  at  any  period  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty 
years,  or  if  deemed  expedient  payable  at  any  period  not  more  than 
iforty  years  from  date.  Not  less  than  $50  each,  and  interest  pay- 
able at  6  per  cent,  half-yearly  in  coin.  Secretary  to  dispose  of 
bonds  at  his  discretion.  Usual  exemption  from  State  or  municipal 
taxation. 

.  Secretary  authorised  to  issue,  as  part  of  said  loan,  treasury  notes 
to  extent  of  JUoo,ooo,ooo,  payable  at  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
years  after  date,  or  redeemable  at  any  time  after  three  years  from 
date,  with  interest  not  exceeding  7  A^s  per  cent,  in  lawful  money. 
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So  much  of  the  law  approved  8rd  March,  1864,  ]^  limited  the 
loan  authorised  thereby  to  the  current  fiscal  year  repealed,  and 
borrowing  powers  given  by  act  3rd  March,  1863,  cancelled,  except 
as  regarded  $75,000,000  in  bonds  already  advertised. 

Treasuiy  authorised  to  receive  United  States'  notes  and  national 
bank  notes  on  deposit-certificates  payable  at  ten  days*  notice, 
with  interest  not  exceeding  -6  per  cent.,  to  extent  of  $150,000,000; 
and  secretary  to  issue  and  hold  in  reserve  for  payment  thereof 
United  States'  notes,  not  exceeding  $50,000,000,  including  amount 
already  applied  in  such  payment. 

Secretary  authorised  to  issue  fractional  currency,  provided  diat 
whole  amount  of  all  descriptions  of  notes  or  stamps  less  than  $1 
issued  as  currency  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

A  third  act,  80th  June,  1864,  remodelling  internal  revenue 
(Appendix  B). 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Chase  resigned,  and  after  an  abortive 
nomination  of  Oovemor  Tod,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fessenden  of  Maine  waa 
nominated,  and  approved  Bs  his  successor. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1864,  were  as  follows : — 


Eeoeipts, 

Expenditure, 

Eitimated. 

Actual. 

CiTilUflt  

EsUmated. 

AetnL 

Custom! 

1 
72,562,018 

436,182 

6,641,542 

77,599,713 

1 

102,316,152 

588,333 

47,511,448 

475,648 

109,741,134 

1 

34,267,811 

7,840,314 

886,479.511 

112,979,186 

1 

i7.505i5W 

7,5 17,933 

690.791,84* 

85,733,^9* 

Interior    

Lands  

War         

^^{■Mtll  An  AAiia 

Navy 

Deductxinezpended  "1 
appropriations....  j 

Interest  on  debt 

Bedemption  of  debt 

Direct  tax  (anears) 
Internal  revenue    .... 

1,040,566,824 
350,000,000 

8ii,548.6W 

690,566,824 
59,165,136 

156,239,456 

260,632,717 
730,642410 

53,6854*» 

3Loans......MM « 

749,731,960 

865,234x^7 
it2i527,5i* 

991,275,1^8' 

977,761,613 

The  exoees  in  miscellaneous  receipts  was  due  to  the  premium  on 
gold  sold,  and  to  commutation  money. 

The  internal  revenue  being  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
range  of  prices,  had  increased  in  aominal  amount  with  the  rise  in 
the  premium  on  gold. 
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The  loans  raised  during  the  year  were — 

Fractional  currency    2^02,421 

6-208  (25th  February,  1862) 3aii557,283 

„     (17th  July,  1861) 30»5^5i875 

10-408  (3rd  March,  1864) 73.337,6oo 

20b       (         „             '63) 42,141,771 

United  States'  notes  431859,821 

1-year  notes  (8rd  March,  1868)    44,520,000 

2-year            „                „              152,864,800 

3-year                    notes 15,000,000 

Certificates    indebtedness    (bahmoe    oyer    amount  1  a  008  ^£8 

redeemed) J  4»o9»»755 

73.0,642,410 

The  amount  of  debt  became  $197339810,119. 

A  joint  resolution,  approved  4th  July,  1864,  providing  that  in 
addition  to  the  income  duty  already  imposed,  there  should  be  levied 
on  let  October,  1864,  a  special  income  duty  at  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
on  all  sums  exceeding  8600. 

On  assuming  office  on  the  5th,  Mr.  Fessenden  found  himself,  as 
he  afterwards  acknowledged,  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  The 
balance  in  the  treasury  was  less  »than  $19,000,000,  the  unpaid 
requisitions  were  nearly  $72,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  certificates 
of  indebtedness  outstanding  $161,796,000.  The  prospect  of  nego- 
tiating a  loan  was  not  flattering,  as  an  advertisement  for  a  loon  of 
$33,000,000,  advertised  on  the  25th  June,  had  been  withdrawn, 
because  the  tenders  for  it  were  not  such  as  could  be  accepted.  The 
necessity  of  obtaining  was  however  pressing,  and  Mr.  Fessenden 
visited  New  York,  in  hopes  that  at  a  personal  interview  he  might 
negotiate  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  with  the  banks,  but  his  efforts  were 
unsuccessful. 

At  that  time  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  secretary  consisted  of — 

33,000,000  balance  of  the    5-208  of  1861. 
127,000,000  „  10-409  „      '63. 

400,000,000  in  bonds  or  treasury  notes,  under  act  30th  June,  1864. 
Unlimited  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

78,000,000  balance  of  limit  of  temporary  deposits. 

50,000,000  act  80th  June,  1864,  currency  in  payment  of  deposits. 

In  this  emergency  the  secretary  followed,  possibly  unconsciously, 
the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt  under  similar  circumstances. 

On  25th  July,  1864,  he  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  exhorting  them  to  subscribe  to  the  loans  authorised 
by  the  act  approved  on  30th  June.  He  reminded  the  nation  that 
the  war  had  been  proclaimed  and  carried  on  by  themselves,  and 
apologised  for  what  had  b^en  condemned  as  "  undue  timidity  and 
"  tardiness  of  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  "  in  imposing  more 
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extensive  and  vigorous  taxation.  ^  Legislators,  like  all  others,'*  he 
said,  *'haye  mnch  to  learn  in  a  new  condition  of  affairs.  An 
"  entirely  new  syatem  was  to  be  devised,  and  that  system  must 
"  necessarily  be  the  growth  of  time  and  experience.  It  is  not 
**  strange  that  first  efforts  shonld  have  proved  imperfect  and  inade- 
"  qnate.  To  lay  heavy  burdens  on  a  great  and  patriotic  people  in 
'*  such  a  manner  as  to  be  equal,  and  as  to  occasion  the  least  amount 
**  of  suffering  or  annoyance,  requires  time  and  caution  and  vast 
**  labour ;  and,  with  all  these,  experience  is  needful  to  test  the 
"  value  of  the  system  and  to  correct  its  errors."  He  proceeded  to 
declare  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  had  at  least  exceeded  in 
efficiency  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  not  unfrequently  bringing 
in  a  million  in  a  day ;  and  concluded  :  *'  The  denomination  of  the 
*'  notes  proposed  to  be  issued  .  .  .  plaoe  these  securities  within  the 
"  reach  of  all  who  are  disposed  to  aid  their  country.  For  their 
"  redemption  the  fiiith,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  that  country  are 
^  solemnly  pledged.  A  successful  issue  to  this  contest,  now  believed 
*'  to  be  near  at  hand,  will  largely  enhance  their  value  to  the  holders, 

"  and,  peace  once  restored,  all  burdens  can  be  lightly  borne 

"  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  a  loyal  and  patriotic  people,  and 
"  invoke  the  efforts  of  all  who  love  their  country  and  desire  for  it  a 
*'  glorious  future  to  aid  this  Government  in  sustaining  its  credit, 
"  and  placing  that  credit  upon  a  stable  foundation." 

The  success  of  this  appeal  was  not  what  he  had  hoped,  and 
Mr.  Fessenden  was  compelled  to  satisfy  the  arrears  of  pay  of  the 
army  by  offering  them  5  per  cent,  and  7-30  notes  of  small  denomi- 
nations. "He  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  latter  was  readily 
"  taken,  to  an  extent  exceeding  S2  0,000,000,  our  gallant  soldiers  in 
"  many  instances  not  only  receiving  them  with  alacrity,  but 
**  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  aid  their  country  by 
"  loaning  money  to  the  Government." 

Subsequently,  on  the  9th  September,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  able  to 
negotiate  the  unissued  balance  of  the  5-20s  of  1861  ($31,000,000) 
at  a  small  premium,  and  on  the  14th  October  he  negotiated  a 
loan  of  840,000,000  in  5-208  of  1864  at  about  par,  receiving,  how- 
ever, one-fourth  of  the  subscription  in  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

In  November  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  president,  every  State 
sharing  in  the  election  concurring  in  the  renewal  of  trust,  except 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey. 

Congress  met  on  the  6th  December.  In  presenting  his  first 
(and,  as  it  proved,  his  last)  report,  Mr.  Fessenden  reviewed  the 
financial  measures  of  Congress  and  the  Government  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  He  proceeded  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
precision  in  framing  estimates,  and  of  fixing  upon  any  policy  not 
subject  to  the  contingencies  of  the  hour.     The  resort  to  an  incon- 
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vertible  currency  had  been  nnavoidable,  bnt  "  the  idea  of  a  specie 
"  basis  was  not  lost  eight  of,  as  the  payment  of  interest  on  long 
"  loans  in  coin  was  amply  secured.  And  thongh  in  several  of  the 
'*  acts  authorising  the  issue  of  bonds  at  long  periods,  payment 
"  of  the  principal  at  maturity  in  coin  is  not  specifically  provided, 
"  the  omission,  it  is  believed,  was  accidental.  ...  It  is  respectfully 
"  recommended  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  this  point  by  proper 
"  legislation." 

After  stating  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  past  year  (see 
ante),  Mr.  Fessenden  proceeded  to  submit  his  estimates  for  the 
current  year  (realised  as  to  the  first  quarter)  : — 


Receipts, 

$ 
Cu0tom8  7o,z7i,09i 

Lands 642,185 

Intemal  revenue 249)5^^1^59 

Miaoellaneeus 24,0201171 

Pireet  tax 16,079 


344»5"»389 
increase  on  intemal  re- 1 
¥enue     if    proposals  >     50,000,00c 
adopted   J 

Certaflcates  of  indebted-  "I 

ness newly  issued   .../     75tOoo,ooo 


469,5  »ii389 


Expenditure. 

Civil  service 35,564,9x1 

Interior ti,55i,774 

War  - 963,679,672 

Navy 143,222,560 


Interest  on  debt 


1,153,918,920 
91,810,214 


1,245,729,135 

Deduct     unexpended  1      .^^   ^ 

appropriation |      350,000,000 

895,729,135 
Add   debt   maturing,  1 

certificates       in-  >      163,353,320 
debtedness,  &c J 

1,059,082,455 


The  increase  of  debt  on  the  transactions  of  the  year  would  be  a 
little  in  excess  of  $500,000,000 ;  and  this,  added  to  the  amount  on 
^he  1st  July,  1864,  raised  the  estimate  of  the  public  debt,  on  the 
1st  July,  1865,  to  82,223,064,677. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1865-66  were — 


ReeeipU. 

Customs i 70,000,000 

Intemal  Duties » 300,000,000 

Lands ^ ^  1,000,000 

MisoellaneouB   25,000,000 


396,000,000 


Expenditure, 

Balance    unexpended!  ^^^.rs^r^^ 

appropriation /  35o,ooo,ooo 

OivU  service 33,082,097 

Interior 14,196,050 

War 531-758,191 

Wavy 112,219,666 

1,041,256,005 
Deduct  unexpended 350,000,000 

691,256,005 

Interest  on  debt  127,000,000 

Debt  maturing  (balance)       47*365,000 

865,621,005 
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Shewing  a  yalue  of  8469,62 i,cx>5 ;  ^^^  ^^®  estimate  of  debt  on 
Ist  Jnly,  1866,  would  be  $2,645,320,682. 

The  secretary  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
inquire  as  to  profitable  sources  of  revenue,  and  devise  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  collection.  He  suggested  a  tax  on  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  the  abolition  of  any  exemption  on  the  imposition 
of  the  income  tax  and  the  adoption  of  a  scale,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  possibility  of  making  the  public  domain 
(especially  the  mineral  lands)  a  basis  for  the  redemption,  hinting  at 
the  same  time  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Homestead  Law. 
Referring  to  the  clause  in  the  act  of  25th  February,  1862,  creating 
a  sinking  fund,  Mr.  Fessenden  said  that  the  action  of  a  sinking 
fund  in  time  of  war  was  nugatory,  and  "  for  this  reason  no  attempt 
"  to  carry  out  this  provision  has  yet  been  made."  It  would  seem 
that  the  words  "  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  from  time  to 
"  time  direct "  (see  ante)  had  been  construed  to  give  the  secretary 
power  to  suspend  the  action  of  the  provision  altogether,  their  simple 
meaning  being  that  the  secretary  might,  at  his  discretion,  buy  up 
or  redeem  the  debt  with  the  funds  accumulating.  Mr.  Fessenden, 
however,  recommended  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  commission 
in  whom  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  domain  might  be 
vested. 

In  conclusion,  after  reviewing  the  incidents  of  his  short  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Fessenden  suggested  that  the  secretary  should  be 
released  from  the  restrictive  provisions  hampering  the  negotiations 
of  loans,  and  recommended  a  law  for  the  exemplary  punishment 
of  combinations  of  unpatriotic  speculators,  and  probably  secret 
enemies,  to  raise  the  price  of  coin.  In  view,  however,  of  the  increase 
of  the  interest  payable  in  coin,  and  the  embarrassment  whicli  might 
be  occasioned  thereby,  Mr.  Fessenden  said  he  had  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Congress  would  be  forced  to  rely  upon  loans  bearing 
interest  in  paper,  and  he  submitted  that  securities  of  this  kind 
redeemable  in  three  or  five  years,  and  convertible  at  maturity  into 
5-20s,  would  be  preferable  to  any  other  form  of  loan. 

The  report  of  Mr.  McCuUoch,  as  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
on  the  progress  of  the  national  banks  accompanied  Mr.  Fessenden*s 
statement.  Up  to  the  1st  July  the  notes  put  into  circulation 
through  these  organisations  amounted  to  $25,800,000;  on  the  Ist 
October  their  sum  had  increased  to  845,260,000 ;  and  during 
October  and  November  had  grown  by  more  than  $2,000,000 
a- week.  Some  of  these  issues  were  in  exchange  for  State  issues 
withdrawn,  but  the  amount  emitted  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  retired. 

On  6th  December  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  a  bill,  which  was  read  and  referred  to  committee,  declaring 
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the  equality  of  value  of  the  gold  dollar  and  the  paper  dollar, 
making  all  contracts  payable  in  coin  payable  in  paper,  and  declaring 
all  attempts  to  evade  the  proposed  act  a  misdemeanour  punishable 
by  six  months'  imprisonment. 

The  legislation  of  the  session  consisted  of — 

Act  28th  January,  1865,  authorising  the  secretary  to  issue 
treasury  notes  in  lieu  of  unissued  balance  of  coupon  bonds  autho- 
rised by  act  30th  June,  1864. 

Act  3rd  March,  1865,  authorising  tibe  secretary  to  borrow  to 
extent  of  S6bo,ooo,ooo,  in  addition  to  amount  formerly  authorised, 
npon  bonds  or  treasury  notes ;  proviso,  that  if  interest  be  payable 
in  coin  it  must  not  exceed  6  per  cent.,  and  if  not  payable  in  coin 
must  not  exceed  7^th8  per  x^nt. ;  but  these  obligations  might  be 
disposed  of  at  any  rates  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  might  think 
advisable. 

Another  act  approved  on  the  same  day  enacting  a  revised  tariff, 
to  come  into  operation  on  the  Ist  April  (Appendix  A)  4  and  a  third 
act  aonending  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  (Appendix  B),  providing 
among  other  things  for  the  extinction  of  States'  issues  after  the 
Ist  July,  1866,  by  taxing  them  10  per  cent.,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
and  report  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  the  best  mode  of 
attaining  revenue. 

Early  in  March  Mr.  McCnlloch  was  nominated  and  approved 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Soon  afler  he  arranged  with  Mn  Jay  Cooke  for  the  issue  of  the 
$600,000,000  loan  ;  the  first  issue  to  be  made  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  to  consist  of  $300,000,000  in  7-30s. 

The  victories  of  Sherman  and  the  apparent  approach  of  the  end 
of  the  war  brought  down  the  prices  of  gold  during  the  month  of 
March  from  201  to  151. 

On  15th  April  President  Lincoln  died  of  the  effects  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  assassin  Booth. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  end  of 
the  war,  which  began  almost  simultaneously  with  his  accession 
and  the  close  of  the  war,  waa  necessarily  a  turning  point  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  Federation. 

On  the  6th  May  the  circulation  of  the  national  banks  had 
increased  to  $126,360,000. 

Early  in  June  Mr.  McCuUoch  appointed  Mr.  "Wells,  New  York, 
Mr.  Colwell,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  Illinois,  the  members  of 
tiie  revenue  commission  authorised  by  the  act  of  March,  and  they 
at  once  entered  upon  their  labou]?& 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1865  : — 
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Income, 

I  I 

Cufltoma 84,928,260 

Lands 996,563 

Direct  tax   1,200,573 

Internal  revenue   209,464,215 
Mifloellaneous ....     82,978,284 

329»567,886 

Loans  and  treasury  notes 1,472,224,741 

1,801,792,627 


ExpeJiditure. 

$  $ 

Civil  service ....       44,766,658 

Interior 14,258,575 

War  1,031,323,360 

Navy 122,567,776 

1,212,915,270 

Interest  on  public  debt    77,397,712 

1,290,312,982 
Bedemption  of  debt  and  notes      607,36 1 ,24 1 

1,897,674,224 


The  amonnt  of  debt  on  the  30th  June  was  82,682,593,026 
(Appendix  C.) 

The  remaining  incidents  of  the  year  are  few.  Mr.  McOulloch 
issued  the  balance  of  the  $830,000,000  authorised  to  be  issued  in 
7-30  bonds,  and  he  increased  the  amount  of  6-20s ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  withdrew  the  interest-bearing  notes  authorised  by 
the  act  of  3rd  March,  1863,  and  greatly  reduced  the  volume  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness  afloat.  (See  Appendix  C.)  When 
Congress  met  on  the  4th  December  the  secretary  made  his  (first) 
annual  report. 

Mr.  McCuUoch  began  by  referring  to  the  currency,  and  admitted, 
with  respect  to  the  legal- tender  notes,  that  "  the  authority  to  issne 
"  them  as  money  is  neither  expressly  given  to  Congress  by  the 
"  constitution  nor  fe-irly  to  be  inferred,  except  as  a  measure  of 
"  necessity  in  a  great  national  exigency."  He  estimated  the  active 
circulation  of  the  United  States  on  the  31st  October — 

$ 

United  States*  notes  and  firactional  currency    454,218,038 

National  bank  notes  ($205,000,000  issued)  « 185,000,000 

State  bank  issues  outstanding 65,000,000 

Treasury  and  compound  interest  notes  ($205,550,000  \ 

734.118,038 


and,  after  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  the  mischief  arising  firom 
such  an  inflation,  asked  for  authority  to  issue  6  per  cent,  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  the  United  States*  and  compound  interest 
notes. 

Proceeding  to  discuss  the  debt  of  the  Union,  Mr.  McOulloch 
submitted  his  estimates  for  the  current  year  (reaHsed  as  to  the  first 
quarter) : — 
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Receipts. 

I 

CuBtoms 147,009,583 

lAnds 632,890 

Direct  tax  81,111 

Internal  reyenue  271,618,886 

MifloellaneouB. .......  48,393,729 


467,686,100 


Expenditure. 

I  $ 

CiTil  service 43,565,513 

Interior 18,281,032 

War  473,157,987 

Navy 51,520,669 

Interest  on  public  debt  132,987,350 

7i9»5ii»55« 


And  also  hia  estimates  for  the  year  1866-67 : 


$ 

CuBtomB 100,000,000 

Internal  revenue      276,000,000 

Lands 1,000,000 

Miscellaneous 20,000,000 


396,000,000 


Expenditure. 

I  I 

Civil  service    42,165,699 

Interior  17,609,640 

War     39,017,416 

Navy  43,982,457 

i42,775»"» 

Interest  on  public  debt  141,542,068 

284,317,180 


But  these  estimates  were  exclusive  of  debt  to  the  extent  of 
$i87,549,ocx>  falling  due  in  1865  and  1866,  and  to  the  extent  of 
8848,32 3,ocx)  due  in  1867  and  1868  (the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  7-30  three  year  bonds). 

In  view  of  these  liabilities  Mr.  McOulloch  asked  for  authority  to 
sen  bonds  bearing  interest  not  greater  than  6  per  cent,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  prospective  deficiency  in  the  current  year, 
reducing  the  temporary  debt,  and  entering  upon  such  further 
negotiations  with  the  holders  of  the  7-30  bonds  as  he  might  deem 
desirable.  He  held  it  prudent  to  assume  that  the  whole  debt  of  the 
Union  on  the  1st  July,  1866,  would  be  83,000,000,000  and  he  thought 
that  this  might  be  funded  at  5  or  5  J  per  cent.,  so  that,  setting  apart 
8200,000,000  annually  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  capital,  the  debt  might  be  liquidated  in  a  period  varying 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  years. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  the  debt,  Mr.  McCuUoch 
suggested  the  propriety  of  improving  the  foreign  credit  of  the 
5-20  bonds  by  a  Congressional  declaration  that  the  principal  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  them  would  be  paid  in  coin ;  and,  with 
reference  to  the  exemption  of  Government  securities  from  State 
taxation,  strongly  deprecated  any  interference  with  that  exemp- 
tion, as  far  as  regarded  bonds  already  issued,  as  a  breach  of  public 
faith ;  and  also  argued  against  permitting  States  to  impose  local 
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taxe&  on  bonds  thereafter  issued,  &»  that  would  render  it  impossible 
to  Aind  the  debt  at  home  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  McCulloch  referred  to  the  labours  of  the  revenue  com- 
mission, and  coincided  in  the  opinion  he  understood  they  had 
formed,  that  the  system  of  national  taxation  might  be  much 
simplified  without  lessening  th&  total  produce;  but  he  deferred 
a  fuller  statement  of  his  views  until  the  commission  presented  their 
report. 

Among  other  subjects  touched  upon  were  the  approaching 
termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  Mr.  McCulloch  held 
to  have  operated  unilaterally ;  the  rapid  extension  of  the  national 
banks,  "  one  of  the  great  compensations  of  the  war ;"  and  the 
clauses  of  the  act  25th  February,  1862,  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  sinking  fond.  The  necessities  of  the  treasury  had  made 
compliance  with  these  provisions  impracticable,  and  acting  upon 
them  would  in  any  case  have  hardly  been  judicious.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  current  year  it  would  be  practicable  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  but  "  the  secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  safe  and 
"  simple  way  of  sinking  the  national  debt  is  to  apply  directly  to  its 
"  payment  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure."  He,  therefore, 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  in  question. 

On  the  6th  January  the  authorised  issues  of  the  national  banks 
amounted  to  S240yCXX),ooo. 

Before  Congress  began  to  legislate,  Mr.  McCulloch  transmitted 
to  them  the  report  of  the  revenue  commission.  It  began  by 
complaining  of  and  exemplifying  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exact 
information,  asserting,  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  com- 
mdssion,  '^  that  no  full  and  reliable  statistics  concerning  any  branch 
"  of  trade  or  industry  in  the  United  States,  with  possibly  a  few 
"  exceptions,  are  now  or  have  ever  been  available^"  After  examin- 
ing the  systems  of  other  countries,  the  report  showed  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  the  duplication  and  conftision  of  the  national 
system,  declaring  that  '*  it  violated  all  the  fundamental  principles  of 
''  taxation,  inasmuch  as  the  taxes  [collected]  are  neither  definite  in 
"  amount,  equal  in  application,  nor  convenient  of  collection."  The 
commission  went  on  to  propose  the  adoption  of  what  they  termed 
a  "  concrete  "  rather  than  a  "  diffused  "  system  of  taxation,  and 
made  the  following  special  recommendations : — 

A  reduced  tax  of  8i  per  gallon  on  distilled  sjMrits  (not  adopted). 

An  increase  of  the  excise  tax  on  cotton  to  5  cents  per  lb.  (raised 
to  3  cents  only  and  since  reduced,  and  now  abolished). 

An  abolition  of  the  discrimination  in  the  income  tax  (adopted  in 
the  year  1867). 

Repeal  of  assessed  taxes  except  on  billiard  tables  (not  adopted, 
but  modification  introduced  in  tax  on  carriages). 
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Bepeal  of  excise  on  clothing  (partially  adopted). 

Repeal  of  excise  on  pig  iron,  coal,  and  books  (adopted). 

They  demurred  to  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  attempt  to 
reduce  the  debt,  and  urged  the  re-organisation  of  the  revenue 
service,  including  therein  the  alteration  of  the  system  which 
made  the  appointment,  retention,  and  promotion  of  officers 
dependent  upon  other  circumstances  than  qualifications  of  good 
behaviour. 

Accompanying  the  report  of  the  commission  was  a  separate 
report  of  Mr.  Hayes  (not  approved  by  his  colleagues),  recommend- 
ing that  a  tax  of  i  per  cent,  should  be  annually  levied  on  the 
capital  of  the  Federal  securities  owned  by  residents  in  the  States  or 
citizens  of  the  Union  resident  abroad,  and  that  such  tax  should 
be  vested  in  trustees,  as  a  sinking  fond  for  the  redemption 
of  the  debt.  Mr.  Hayes  defended  his  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  the  tax  he  suggested  would  be  about  equal  to  the  State 
and  Municipal  taxes  from  which  the  Federal  securities  had  been 
exempted. 

The  financial  legislation  of  Congress  during  this  session  con- 
sisted of — 

An  act,  approved  on  10th  March,  1866,  declaring  non-residents, 
whether  citizens  or  aliens,  liable  to  payment  of  income  tax  on 
dividends  payable  on  the  public  debt. 

An  act,  approved  12th  April,  1866,  giving  the  secretary  greater 
powers  in  converting  outstanding  notes  and  securities,  provided 
that  not  more  than  810,000,000  of  United  States'  notes  be  with- 
drawn within  six  months  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  not 
more  than  84,000,000  in  any  one  month  afterwards. 

An  act,  approved  16th  May,  imposing  import  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  live  animals. 

An  act,  approved  13th  July,  1866,  reducing  internal  taxation 
after  1st  August  (see  Appendix  B),  and  enacting  new  taxes  on 
banks  other  than  national  banks.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
reduction  of  taxation  consequent  on  the  act  would  be  865,000,000. 
By  this  act  the  secretary  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  special 
commissioner  of  the  revenue,  to  hold  office  for  four  years,  and 
on  the  16th  July  Mr.  Wells  was  selected  as  the  commissioner,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  inquiry. 

An  act,  approved  28th  July,  imposing,  from  and  after  10th 
August,  duty  of  S3  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
cigars,  and  containing  other  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue. 

A  joint  resolution  was  approved  on  the  same  day,  exempting 
returned  soldiers  from  claims  for  arrears  of  the  special  income  tax 
imposed  by  resolution  of  4th  July,  1864. 
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The  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June, 
1866,  proved  to  be : — 


RecdpU, 

Customs i79>046,65i 

Lands 665,031 

Direct  tax  1,974,754 

Internal  reyenoe    309,226,813 

Miscellaneous 67,119,369 

Total  revenue....  558,032,620 

Loans 712,851,553' 


1,270,884,173 


EspendHure. 


Civil,  &c. 
Interior  .., 

War 

Navy  


Interefft  on  debt.., 


Debt  redeemed 


$ 

41,056,961 

18,852,417 

284,449,701 

43»3H»"8 

387,683,198 
133,067,74* 

520,750,9^0 
620,321,726 

1,141,072,666 


The  amount  of  the  debt  was  82,783,425,879  (Appendix  C). 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  Mr.  McCulloch  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  net  decrease  of  the  debt  on  the 
Slst  October,  1866,  compared  with  its  maximum  pn  Slst  Aug^t^ 
1865,  was  more  than  $200,000,000.  He  did  not  expect,  nor  think 
it  desirable,  that  this  rate  of  decrease  should  continue ;  taxation 
had  been  reduced  in  the  last  session,  and  a  further  reduction  ought 
to  foUow ;  but  with  due  economy,  "  no  additional  donations  to  rail- 
"  roads,  no  payments  but  in  the  ftilfilment  of  contracts,  and  no 
"  unnecessary  expenditure  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  with  wise 
"  and  equal  revenue  laws,  the  debt  could  be  paid  by  the  generation 
"  that  created  it." 

The  secretary  expressed  his  regret  that  his  recommendations 
on  the  subject  of  the  currency  had  not  been  adequately  embodied 
in  legislative  enactments,  and  pressed  them  again  with  great 
earnestness  on  the  attention  of  Congress. 

With  respect  to  taxation  generally,  Mr.  McCulloch  desired  to 
await  the  report  of  Mr.  Wells,  but  he  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  the  fact  that  "  a  redundant  currency  and 
"  high  taxes "  prevented  shipbuilding,  and  had  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  all  maiiufactures. 

He  suggested  the  following  axioms  as  the  basis  of  legislation : — 

1.  Internal  duties  should  be  levied  on  the  fewest  possible 
number  of  articles.  ' 

2.  Import  duties  should  correspond  and  harmonise  with  internal 
duties. 

3.  Baw  materials  should  be  as  far  as  possible  exempt  from 
taxation. 

4.  "  Taxation  should  fall  chiefly  on  those  whose  interests  are 
"  protected  by  it,  and  upon  those  to  whom  the  public  debt  is  a 
"  source  of  wealth  and  profit,  and  lightly  upon  the  labouring 
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"  classes,  to  whom  taxation  and  the  debt  are  without  so  many  com- 
"  pensatorj  advantages." 

And,  with  a  view  to  the  rednetion  of  the  burden  of  the  debt, 
suggested  the  issue  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  payable 
in  Europe  (London  or  Frankfort),  to  absorb  the  6  per  cents,  held 
in  Europe  and  supply  the  demand  for  investment. 

Mr.  McCuUoch  added,  that  specie  payments  might  be  resumed, 
and  ought  to  be  resumed  by  the  1st  July,  1868,  and  he  hoped  the 
character  of  future  legislation  would  bring  it  about  even  earlier. 

His  estimates  of  the  year  1866-67  (realised  as  to  first  quarter), 
were : — 


ReceipU. 

Cnfltmnff 

$ 

160,843,774 

7^8,399 

340*454 
285,166,994 

27,981,764 

E:q>endihMre, 
Ciril  serrioe  

s 

49,299,684 
24,050,193 

LandB 

FensionB  and  Indians  .... 
War  (including  boun-' 
ties  $15,000,000)  ..../ 
Navy 

Interest  on  debt   

Direofctax 

72,637,871 

Internal  reyenne  

31,023,419 

BCiscellaneous    

177,011,167 
139,416,912 

475.061,386 

316,428,079 

And  for  the  year  1867-68 : 


Receipts, 

Customs 145,000,000 

Internal  revenue  265,000,000 

Lands........ 1,000,000 

Misoellaneous    25,000,000 

436,000,000 


Ea^f>enditwre, 

Civil  service  50,067,342 

Pensions  and  Indians  ....       25,388,489 

^"ei)"^!™!^!!!}     "°'56i,962 
Navy 30,a5i>6o5 

216,569,398 
Interest  on  debt 133,678,243 

350,247,641 


At  the  beginning  of  January  the  issues  of  the  national  banks 
had  reached  the  limits  assigned  by  Congress,  the  amoimt  of  their 
notes  in  circulation  being  $291,000,000. 

An  act  was  approved  2nd  March,  1867,  farther  simplifying 
internal  revenue  (Appendix  B),  and  causing  an  estimated  redac- 
tion of  taxation  to  extent  of  $45,000,000 ;  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note,  that  on  the  same  day  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  a 
uniform  law  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  Union. 

Another  act  on  same  day  authorised  secretary  of  the  treasury 
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to  issue  temporary  loan  certificates  to  an  extent  not  exceeding 
$50,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  rate  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  and 
payable  in  lawful  money  on  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
outstanding  compound-interest  notes ;   and 

Yet  another  act,  imposing  new  duties  on  wools  and  woollen  cloths. 

It  divides  wools  into  three  classes,  and  imposes  specific  duties 
of  about  30  per  cent.,  and  10  or  11  per  cent,  additional  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  woollen  cloths  Is  fixed  at  50  cents  per  pound,  and 
35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  ready-made  clothing  50  cents  per  pound,  and  40  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

Carpets,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Oil-cloths  for  floors,  3  J  and  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 

Oil- silk  cloth,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

For  the  purpose  of  confining  the  notes  in  circulation  to  those 
furnished  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  to  the  national  banks^ 
it  was  enacted  by  an  act,  approved  26th  March,  1867,  that  all 
national  banks  should  pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  notes  of  any 
town,  city,  or  municipal  corporation  issued  by  them  after  1st  May. 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  tlie  year  1866-67  proved  to  be : 


Income, 

I 

GuBtoms 176,417,81 1 

Lands '. iii^SiS?^ 

Direct  tax 4,200,234 

Internal  reyenue  266,027,537 

MiscellaneouB    42,824,852 

490»634»0'o 


Ea:p€nditure, 

.  Civil  serrice  51,110,027 

Pensions  and  Indians  ....  25,579,083 

War   95,224,416 

Navy 31,034,011 

202,947,537 
Interest  on  debt    143,781,592 

346,729,129 


and  the  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$2,692,199,215.  In  the  course  of  the  year  Mr.  McGulloch  had 
redeemed  all  outstanding  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  deposit, 
and  had  converted  more  than  8500,000,000  of  the  7-30s  into  5-20s, 
The  6- 20s  had  consequently  largely  increased,  and  the  annual 
charge  for  interest  payable  in  gold  had  risen  from  $68,031,000  to 
8111,357,000  (Appendix  C). 

Some  notes  from  Mr.  McCuUoch's  annual  report,  presented  to 
Congress  in  December,  may  close  the  first  or  historical  part  of  this 
paper.  Mr.  McCulloch  confessed  that  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  was  not  likely  to  happen  so  early  as  he  had  predicted,  but 
he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  1st  January,  or 
at  the  farthest  the  1st  July,  1869.  To  ensure  this,  however,  it 
was  most   important,  if  not   absolutely  necessary,    (1)  that  the 
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remaixider  of  the  interest-bearmg  notes  Bhould  be  funded  or  paid, 
aad  the  CTurenoj  farther  contracted ;  (2)  that  pnblio  fiedth  should 
be  maintamed  in  regard  to  the  debt;  (3)  that  the  Sontbem 
States  should  be  restored  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Federal 
Gk)yemnient.  He  deprecated  the  withdrawal  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  him  to  retire  United  States*  notes  to  the  extent  of  S4,ooo,cxx> 
a  month ;  and  the  substitution,  in  &Your  of  which  much  had  been 
said,  of  United  States'  notes  for  the  issues  of  the  national  banks. 
He  argued  most  strongly  against  the  suggestion  that  the  5-20  bonds 
might  be  redeemed  in  paper ;  and  with  reference  to  the  agitation 
which  had  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  exemption  of  bondholders 
from  State  and  Municipal  taxation  in  respect  of  their  bonds,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  the  propriety  of  creating  a  consolidated  debt, 
carrying  a  nominal  interest  of  6  per  cent.,  5  per  cqnt.  to  be  paid  to 
the  holders  of  the  bonds,  and  the  remaining  i  per  cent,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  States  in  proportion  to  their  population. 
The  actual  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  quarter  ending  the 
80th  September,  1867 ;  and  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  other  three  quarters  were — 


Receipts, 

Expenditure. 

September 
Quarter. 

Estimate, 
Three  auartera. 

Civil  sendee    

Penaions       and  1 

War    

September 
Qaarter. 

Ertimate, 

?afttoni9    «M— -r t- 

$ 

48,081,907 

a87H-6o 
647,071 

53,784,027 
18,361,463 

1 
115,300,000 

700,000 

156,000,000 
25,000,000 

% 

10,484,476 

30.537.056 
5.579,705 

$ 
87,000,000 

[ifluridii ■,— 

22,000,000 

3irocttax 

100,000,000 

Navy   

22,000,000 

[ntemal  rerenue  ... 

Interest  on  debt.... 

KifloeQaneoas  

59.753,586 
38,515,640 

181,000,000 
114,000,000 

141,161,928 

296,000,000 

J 

^8,269,226 

295,000,000 

417,161,928 

893,269,226 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1868-69  were— 

Receipti, 

Customs..... •..• 

TiHTid 

Internal  revenue  

1 
145,000,000 

1,000,000 

205,000,000 

30,000,000 

381,000,000 

ExpendUwre, 
Civil  service  

$ 

51,000,000 
35,000,000 

1 2C,000,000 

36,000,000 

242,000,000 
130,000,000 

372,000,000 

Pensions 

War 

Navy 

Interest  on  debt   

... 

P 

2 
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I  have  entered  at  great  length  on  the  annals  of  American 
Finance ;  bnt  I  hope  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  remainder  of  thiB 
paper  within  moderate  compass. 

Cash-Values  Received  for  Debt  Created, 

It  appears  (Appendix  C.)  that  the  war-debt  created  amounted 
to  82,846,021,742—68,482,686,  or  $2,777,539,056;  the  differenoe 
between  the  maximum  debt  on  the  81  st  August,  1865,  and  the  debt 
on  4th  March,  1861.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  issued  at  par  in 
paper,  and  no  material  error  will  arise  if  it  be  assumed  that  it  was 
all  so  issued.  Taking  the  periodic  growth  of  the  debt,  and  cor- 
recting by  means  of  Appendix  D,  we  find — 


I99i05%344  debt  created  between  4th  March,  1861  and  Slat  Dec.,  1861  (average  value  of  paper  par)  = 

9 

199.057 J« 

246,671,341 

„ 

8Ut  Dec.      '61    „    30th  June,    '63  ( 

„ 

»7)  = 

?S9»27i^ 

207.457.356 

„ 

80th  June,     '62   „    Slat  Dec,    '62  ( 

n 

80)  = 

165,965  J85 

372,124,454 

„ 

31 5t  Dec,      '63'  „    30th  June,   '63  ( 

„ 

66|)  = 

24S.oS2,9ra 

128,330.378 

»t 

30th  June,     '63   >,    SUthSept,  *6S  ( 

„ 

77  )  = 

96»8a6.69i 

25i,"2,i55 

*> 

30th  Sept.,     '63    „    2nd  Feb.,     '64  ( 

M 

661)  = 

167401101 

260,584,405 

„ 

2nd  Feb.,       '64    „    80th  June,    '64  ( 

„ 

66i)  = 

W]AS^tS9 

383,289,396 

w 

30th  June,     '64   „    Slat  Oct.,      '64  ( 

*» 

431)  = 

i»,s9fm 

349.855,563 

„ 

Slat  Oct..       '64   „    Slat  March. '65  ( 

„ 

47)  = 

i6iA3^iU 

315.637,949 

„ 

31st  March,   '66    „    80th  June.   '65  ( 

M 

70)  = 

a2o,94fi,5<» 

163,428,716 

» 

30th  June,     '66   „^  Slat  Aug.,    '65  ( 

» 

70)  = 

ILMOCKI 

2,777,539,056  total  debt  created. 

Total  caah  value  received. 

l.(Ms«ia.uc 

'•••***  *»' 

'         ' 

showing  an  average  receipt  for  debt  created  68  per  cent. 

Tlie  additional  sums  obtained  by  taxation  over  and  above  the 
nominal  expenses  of  Government  np  to  August,  1865,  may  be  taken 
to  have  raised  the  actual  cost  of  the  war  falling  upon  the  Feder- 
ation to  82,ooo,ocx),ooo,  or  400,000,000^.  sterling. 

Means  by  which  Debt  was  Created. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  permitted  on  the  means  by  which  the 
debt  was  created.  It  will  have  sufliciently  appeared  from  the 
statements  before  given,  and  it  can  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of 
Appendix  C,  that  the  expedients  used  were  generally  of  a  very 
temporary  character.  One  of  the  earliest  was  an  issue  of  inconver- 
tible paper,  which  was  emitted  to  the  extent  exceeding  8400,000,000 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  In  the  same  period  certificates 
of  indebtedness — a  fonn  of  security  strictly  analogous  to  Lloyd's 
bonds — were  issued  to  the  extent  of  8156,000,000,  and  money  was 
received  on  temporary  deposit,  the  treasury  competing  with  bankers, 
to  the  extent  of  S 1 02 ,000,000.  The  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  fatally 
depreciated  the  currency,  and  was  the  occasion  pf  the  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  amount  of  the  debt  created  and  the  value 
received  fc  r  it  already  noticed.     Mr.  Chase  flattered  himself  that  he 
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was  borrowing  money  at  6  per  cent.,  at  the  later  time  when  gold 
was  at  lOO  preminm  and  the  real  interest  paid  was  12  per  cent. 
Mr.  Fessenden  borrowed  money  at  14  per  cent.,  the  premium  on 
repayment  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  at  par  being  in  each  case  left 
ont  of  consideration.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  after  the 
issne  of  inconvertible  demand^otes  had  been  practically  arrested, 
the  volume  of  notes  circulating  as  legal  tender  was  increased  from 
two  causes.  The  first" was  the  issue  of  one  and  two  year  interest- 
bearing  notes,  which  were  declared  legal  tender  for  their  face-value, 
and  thus  circulated  with  as  much  acceptance  as  the  demand-notes. 
The  second  cause  was  the  establishment  of  the  national  bank 
system.  This  system  has  been  declared  by  Mr.  McOuUoch  one  of 
the  compensations  of  the  war,  and  the  adoption  of  a  paper  currency 
circulating  throughout  the  Union  in  the  place  of  as  many  paper  cur- 
rencies as  States,  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  advantage.  But  it 
was  dearly  bought.  The  essence  of  the  system  is,  that  wherever  an 
association  was  formed  and  invested  a  certain  capital  in  United 
States'  bonds,  and  deposited  them  with  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  it  received  from  him  notes  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of 
the  bonds  deposited.  The  association  continued  to  receive  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  its  members  received  such  interest  as 
they  would  make  as  bankers  by  issuing  the  notes  as  cash ;  and  the 
practical  effect  may  be  said  to  be  that  they  received  on  their  capital 
a  bonus  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  in  con- 
sideration of  having  invested  it  in  United  States'  bonds.  This  is 
not  all.  The  notes  they  issued  being  in  truth  secured  by  the  same 
sanction  as  the  United  States'  notes,  depreciated  the  currency  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  their  total  amount  ($300,000,000) 
exceeded  the  State  bank  notes  (estimated  at  8150,000,000)  they 
displaced,  and  the  Government  thus  became  a  further  loser  on  the 
loans  it  was  continually  obliged  to  negotiate.  Another  circum- 
stance requires  to  be  noticed,  though  the  bearing  of  it  will  be 
explained  later.  When  the  Federal  Government  seriously  began  to 
create  a  funded  debt,  it  offered  to  capitalists  exemption  from  State 
and  Municipal  taxation  in  respect  of  the  securities  they  took  up. 
The  advantage  thus  conferred  was  of  course  given  at  the  expense  of 
the  fellow  citizens  of  those  who  lent  their  money. 

From  what  Sources  was  the  Maney  Received  for  the  Debt  ohtaiived. 

The  valuation  of  property  in  the  loyal  States  in  1850  has  been 
stated  {arUe)  to  have  been  $4,728,247,586,  and  to  have  been 
$10,659,418,009  in  1860.  These  figures  indicate  an  annual  incre- 
ment of  8*47  per  cent.,  and  would  show  that  the  annual  addition  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Northern  States  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
was  $900,000,000.     It  is  not  necessary  to  place  implicit  reliance  on 
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tb680  statistios,  but  they  point  to  an  intmense  energy  of  accifmal»- 
tion  before  the  war,  enabling  the  people  to  sustain  its  sabseqneBt 
burdens.  The  war,  however,  not  only  demanded  a  oonstant  flow  of 
supplies,  but  withdrew  from  reproductive  labour  an  army  of 
workers,  and  we  oannot  be  surprised  if  the  annual  saving  soon 
fell  below  the  un-reproductive  demand.  But  to  whatever  extent 
saving  continued,  the  devices  of  the  Government  were  stretched 
to  intercept  its  fruits.  The  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  gave  the 
treasury  the  command  of  the  coin  in.  drcnlation,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  assumed  that  a  sum  of  8200,000,000  was  obtained  by 
the  demonetisation  of  gold  and  silver.  The  advantages  offered  to 
investors  in  Government  securities,  already  dwelt  upon,  diverted  to 
the  treasury  the  savings  of  the  people,  and  the  inducement  to  lend 
to  the  Government  became  still  stronger  when  taxation  began 
to  interfere  with  the  business  and  profits  of  production.  If  we 
follow  in  imagination  the  career  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness 
with  which  the  Government  paid  contractors,  and  the  larger  obliga- 
tions issued,  we  must  trace  them  to  the  hands  of  the  bankersi  wlio 
were  the  intermediaries  between  the  saving  classes  and  the  treasury, 
while  obligations  in  smaller  sums  not  uncommonly  passed  directly 
to  persons  who  held  them  for  investment.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, especially  in  view  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  next  section  of 
this  paper,  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  war  consumed  more 
than  was  saved,  and  trenched  upon  the  accumulated  capital  of  the 
people. 

Itmnediate  Consequences, 

Capital. — The  tax- valuations  of  the  several  States,  if  ihej  Were 
all  accessible,  would  ftimish  us  with  a  ready  test  of  the  iaruih 
of  the  conclusion  that  the  capital  of  the  American  people  had 
diminished.  The  following  returns  show  the  influence  of  the  war 
on  some  of  the  Northern  States  and  California  ? — 


California    

Connectiottt    .. 
nUnois     

TnHi>i.|;v4    

Iowa    

Massaoihusetts.. 

Michigan     

Minnesota  

Missonri 

New  York  

Ohio    

Fennsylyania  .. 
Wiaoonsin  , 


ValusUon,  1880. 


148,198,540 
224,962,514 
366^02,043 
455,011,378 
197,828,250 
897,796,826 
275,762,771 
35,564,493 
809,348,410* 
1,441,344,832 
888,302,601 
595,591,994 
J  84,062,536 


Yalnatini,  18M. 


i97,654»aoi 
276,086457 

391,327,904 
584,607,829 

ai5»o^3.4oi 

307,965,840 
57,388,511 

332,681,668 
1,659,452,615 
I,>o6,2o8,92x 

162,320,153 


o  The  value  of  114,931  daToe  at  an  assumed  average  of  I350  deducted. 
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The  total  valnation  of  these  States  in  1866  is  $5,291,757,500, 
against  84,527,073,368  in  1860  (Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
being  excluded)  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  valuation  of 
1866  is  expressed  in  paper  which  was  at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent. 
Making  the  necessary  correction,  we  find  the  valuation  of  the  given 
States  $3,704,230,250  in  1866,  exhibiting  a  decline  of  18*17  P®^ 
cent,  upon  the  valuation  of  1860. 

Taxation, — It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  accurate  impression  of 
the  taxation  which  has  resulted  from  the  war  without  bringing  into 
account  the  returns  of  the  State  and  county  taxation,  which  are  not 
before  me.  I  am  able,  however,  to  give  the  percentage  of  taxation 
on  valuation  in  five  representative  cities  in  1860  and  1866 : — 


New  York  

Boston 

Cincinnati  

Chicago  , 

San  f^uncisco 


1860. 


Per  cnt. 
1-326 
•803 
1-411 
1-000 
2*224 


1866. 


Per  cnt. 
2-II4 
1*367 
1*537 
a -000 
1-970 


figures  which  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  eloquent. 

The  State  taxation  had  also  increased,  b^t  it  is  uncertain  in 
what  proportion. 

The  Federal  taxes  are  sufficiently  exhibited  in  Appendices  A 
and  B ;  and  the  defects  of  the  system  of  Federal  taxation  as  it 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  war,  have  been  freely  confessed  and  even 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  McCulloch  and  Mr,  Wells.  The  impolicy  of 
excise  duties  varying  with  the  gross  products  of  manufactures  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  adequately  recognised,  and  as  the  principle 
o^them  lurks  in  one  or  two  itemB  of  our  own  system  it  is  worth 
exposing.  It  is  plain  that  these  duties  on  the  gross  value  of  manu^ 
&ctures  are  substantial  impediments  to  a  quick  return  of  capital  at 
small  profits.  The  manufacturer  must  get  more  than  the  per*i 
centage  of  tax  (in  America  3  and  5  per  cent.)  on  every  sale  to  get 
any  profit ;  and  it  is  thus  impossible  to  carry  on  trades  except  at 
prices  admitting  of  large  profits  exclusive  of  taxation.  The  same 
or  even  a  greater  income  might  be  obtained  from  these  trades  by 
the  treasury,  by  the  imposition  of  a  very  high  proportional  tax  on 
profits,  leaving  the  trader  free  to  conduct  his  business  so  that  the 
tax  should  be  felt  as  little  as  possible  by  his  customers. 

Profits,  Wages,  and  Prices.  —  With  diminished  capital  and 
increased  taxation  a  decline  of  trade,  of  profits,  and  of  wages,  and  a 
rise  of  prices  must  follow.  Appendix  E,  exhibits  the  course  of 
export  and  import  trade. 

Mr.  Joseph  6.  Martin,  of  Boston,  has  published  the  following 
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statement  of  the  dividends  of  mannfactnring  oompanies,  payable  in 
Boston,  in  the  January  of  three  consecutive  years,  which,  quoted  by 
me  from  "  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,*'  may  be  accepted  as  an 
illustration  of  the  course  of  profits  : — 

January,  1866,  aggregate  di?idend«  3t384»85o 

»  '67,  „  2,590,750 

),  '68,  „  1,120,000 

There  are  no  returns  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  but  the  best 
authorities  appear  to  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  nominal  rate  has 
barely  kept  pace  with  the  premium  in  gold ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
labourer  who  obtained  a  dollar  a  day  before  the  war,  now  receives 
$i'40  in  paper.  The  course  of  prices  are  shown  in  Appendix  F, 
the  figures  of  which  show  that  dnring  the  war  itself  prices 
(excluding  cotton)  actually  fell,  but  have  since  risen  about  37  per 
cent,  over  the  prices  prevalent  before  the  war.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  prices  are  throughout  reduced  to  a  gold  standard. 

ManagemerU  of  the  Fina/ncea  since  the  War, 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  were 
naturally  much  excited  by  their  success  in  preserving  the  unity  of 
the  Republic,  and  their  excitement  not  uncommonly  found  vent  in 
contemptuous  disparagement  of  the  burden  of  the  debt  it  had 
entailed  upon  them.  The  wildest  prophecies  were  uttered  as  to  its 
immediate  redemption,  and  it  was  even  proposed  that  it  should  be 
at  once  extinguished  by  a  voluntary  subscription.  It  may  be  seen 
in  Appendix  C,  that  the  debt  was  in  fact  reduced  by  Si70,ooo,ocx> 
in  little  over  the  twelve  months ;  and  great  praise  was  bestowed 
upon  this  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  apparently  without  much 
consideration,  or  perhaps,  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
situation.  If  the  deductions  hereinbefore  drawn  be  correct,  it  must 
be  manifest  that  it  was  the  part  of  an  American  financier  at  .the 
close  of  the  war  to  reduce  and  reform  the  system  of  taxation  which 
had  been  adopted,  and  to  postpone  to  a  better  time  all  efforts 
to  diminish  the  capital  of  the  debt.  It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  McCuUoch 
to  observe  that  he  must  not  be  blamed  for  the  policy  so  hastily 
praised.  The  differences  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  have  prevented  the  acceptance  by 
Congress  of  many  of  his  suggestions,  and  of  late  Congress  has 
indeed  acted  in  direct  violation  of  his  advice.  One  point  of  policy 
which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  McCulloch  may,  however,  bo 
noticed.  Appendix  C  shows  that  the  debt  has  been  varied  since 
1865,  by  the  withdrawal  of  demand-notes  to  the  extent  of 
$70,000,000,  the  reduction  of  the  debt  upon  which  interest  was 
payable  in  paper  to  the  extent  of  8850,000,000,  and  the  increase  of 
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the  debt  beaiiag  interest  in  gold  to  extent  of  $720,000,000.  The 
conversion  of  the  debt  bearing  interest  in  paper  as  it  matnred  into 
a  debt  bearing  interest  in  gold  was,  probably,  to  a  great  extent 
inevitable,  but  the  reduction  of  the  currency,  as  long  as  there 
remained  a  debt  «uch  as  the  legal-tender  interest-bearing  notes 
payable  in  currency,  appears  to  require  justification.  It  is  plain 
that  the  reduction  of  the  currency  produces  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  debt,  and  therefore  increases  the  cost  of  its  I'edemption. 
Mr.  McCulloch's  motive  has  been  a  desire  to  bring  back  specie 
payments  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  but,  without  questioning  the 
accuracy  of  his  exposition  of  the  evils  of  the  process  of  inflation,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  not  exaggerated  the  mischief  of  a 
redundant  circulation  after  the  inflation  has  been  completed. 
Without  some  further  arguments  in  its  behalf,  I  should  demur 
to  the  position  that  the  advantage  of  reducing  a  redundant  cur- 
rency which  had  reached  a  fixed  limit,  is  a  compensation  for  the 
ioss  on  the  redemption  in  that  currency  of  debts  expressly  made 
payable  in  it. 

Future  Policy^ 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  past,  but  a  few  remarks  may  be 
hazarded  at  ihe  dose  of  this  long  paper  on  the  foture  financial 
policy  of  the  Union. 

First.  What  are  its  liabilities  ?  The  interest  on  the  public  debt 
may  be  taken  at  $130,000,000  in  gold  (about  exactly  the  same  as 
our  own  charge  for  interest).  The  capital  is  $2,640,000,000,  out  of 
which  interest  is  payable  in  gold  on  $2,000,000,000.  In  what 
medium  is  the  capital  upon  which  the  gold  interest  is  paid  redeem- 
able ?  It  will  have  been  seen  (ante)  that  the  acts  authorising  its 
creation  are  for  the  most  part  silent  upon  this  point,  and  it  has 
been  contended  that  the  lawftil  claims  of  the  public  creditor  cannot 
require  more  than  payment  in  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  insisted  upon  that  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury  (ante 
jpassim)  have  always  declared  that  the  capital  would  be  redeemed 
in  gold,  their  agents  for  negotiating  the  debt  have  embodied 
the  declaration  in  their  advertisements,  and  all  prominent  mem- 
bers of  Congress  during  the  war  by  express  declaration,  and 
Congress  itself  by  inaction,  approved  and  sanctioned  these  state- 
ments. In  answer  to  the  plea  that  no  legal  obligation  can  arise  out 
of  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  retorted,  that  the  obhgations  of 
nations  are  never  more  than  obligations  of  honour,  since  there  is  no 
legal  process  capable  of  being  set  in  motion  against  them.  These 
considerations  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  establish  the  obligation  to 
repay  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Union  in  gold ;  but  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  argument  in  favour  of  this  position.     The  peculiar  constitution 
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of  the  United  States  allows  ih^  nation  itself  to  be  impleaded  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  if  the  holder  of  a  5-20  bond  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  from  its  date  brought  an  action  for  its  amount,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  it  in  gold.  The  argument  on  the 
construction  of  the  statute  of  the  25th  February,  1862,  fix)m  the 
previous  usage  of  the  Union,  admitting  only  coin  as  legal  tender  in 
discharge  of  debts,  and  from  the  provision  contained  in  it  for  the 
estaHishment  of  a  sinking  fimd  would  be  irresistible.  It  is,  indeed, 
open  to  donbt  whether  a  suit  could  not  now  be  sustained  by  a  holder 
of  United  States*  bonds  to  compel  the  treasury  to  keep  apart  and 
administer  the  receipts  of  the  customs  in  conformity  with  the 
unrepealed  provision. 

The  exemption  of  bondholders  from  State  and  munidpal 
taxation  is  another  part  of  the  bargain  between  the  Union  and  its 
creditors  which  cannot  be  infringed.  The  impolicy  of  the  exemption 
must  be  admitted ;  but  the  obligation  of  respecting  the  privilege  ia 
too  clear  to  justify  any  discussion,  nor  should  I  refer  to  it  but  for 
the  numerous  disguises  under  which  proposals  to  evade  it  have 
been  advanced  by  persons  in  authority. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  current  and  for  the  coming 
years  have  been  estimated  at  $240,000,000^  an  amount  which,  -when 
reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  gold,  is  about  two  and  a-half  times 
the  average  cost  of  Grovemment  before  1861.  The  possibility  .of 
reducing  this  amount  has  been  insisted  upon  very  recently  by 
Mr.  Wells,  in  a  further  report  to  Congress,  and  he  estinmtes  the  total 
within  which  the  expenditure  could  be  brought  at  g  140,000,00a 
It  would  probably  ,be  safe  to  take  the  possible  limit  of  normal 
expenditure  at  $200,000,000. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  a  frunk  recognition  of  the  obligations  of,  and 
demands  upon  the  Federal  Gbvemment,  because  I  regard  this  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  adoption  of  a  sound  financial  policy.  Mr. 
McCuUoch  has  defended  the  exemption  of  the  public  debt  from  State 
taxation  because  it  tends  to  keep  the  debt  within  the  Union.  I  would 
submit,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  leading  principle  of  an  American 
financier  should  be  to  make  his  country  the  Savings  Bank  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  it  is  so  needfnl  to  be  prompt  in  the 
confession  of  national  liabihties.  Confidence  in  American  responsi- 
bility should  be  supported  by  legislative  declarations  of  obligations, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  revenue  raised  by  the  least 
onerous  system  of  taxation.  At  present  the  annual  demand  on  the 
treasury  ($130,000,000  m  gold  for  interest,  and  $240,000,000  for 
cost  of  Government)  is  barely  met  by  very  heavy  customs'  duties 
and  internal  duties  still  complex  and  repressive  of  production. 
Some  alleviation  of  these  burdens  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
treasury  at  the  same  time  strengthened,  by  the  substitution  of  a 
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Direct  Tax  in  lieu  of  the  worst  ezciBe  and  costoms'  dnties.  It  wonld 
be  necessaiy  to  amend  the  constitutional  enactment  regulating 
Direct  Taxes,  a  provision  founded  on  political  conceptions  now 
obsolete  and,  indeed,  scarcely  intelligible ;  but  were  this  altered,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  tax  being  levied  subject  simply  to  the  law  of 
proportional  imposition,  it  might  be  collected  through  the  existing 
machinery  of  the  separate  States  with  great  ease,  and  at  compara- 
tively slight  expense.  The  imposition  of  a  Direct  Tax  would  not, 
however,  justify  the  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax.  The  Direct  Tax 
leaves  comparatively  untouched  professional  persoiis  and  others 
whose  incomes  are  large  compared  with  their  visible  capital ;  while 
the  Income  Tax  presses  upon  the  same  persons  with  unequal  severity. 
The  defects  of  these  imposts  thus  balance  one  another,  and  the  two, 
in  conjunction  with  indirect  taxes,  affecting  the  less  wealthy  classes, 
would  constitute  a  reasonably  perfect  system  of  taxation.  I  would 
add  that  I  am  aware  that  thip  suggestion  and  all  other  suggestions 
must,  in  the  present  divisions  of  the  American  Grovemment,  be 
regarded  as  idle  theorising ;  but  the  time  is  at  hand  when  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  must  be 
re-created  by  the  popular  will,  on  which  they  rest,  and,  with  the 
restoration  of  agreement  between  them,  the  finances  of  the  Union 
must  be  among  the  first  objects  of  their  joint  care. 
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Table  shamng  the  Dutiet  Levied  by  each  Umltd 

Date  of  Tariff. 

Diftilled 
SpiriU. 

Olau. 

China. 

Sugw. 

Coflbe. 

» 

PigllOI. 

Iraa. 

GiiUt. 

Percnt 

PercBt 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Percnt. 

PercBL 

July     4,1789... 
Aug.  10,    '90.... 
May     2,    *92... 
June    7,    '94.... 
Mar.    3,    '97... 
„     26,1804... 
July     1,    '12... 

looenta 

J5    », 
z8    „ 
z8    „ 
*9    » 
29     i» 
6o     „ 

10 

12i 

16 

20 

20 

22i 

40 

10 

l2i 

15 

15 

15 

17* 

30 

1    cent 
1*     „ 

U     „ 
2i    « 
2i     „ 
6      „ 

2icU. 
4     »» 
4     » 

4  ,. 

5  »» 
5    ,1 

lopr.ct 

6 

6 

10 
15 
16 
17* 
80 

10 

15 

30 

April  27, 

'16.... 

4i     »i 

20 

20 

3      „ 

5  cents 

20 

20 

May  22, 

'24.... 

--{ 

80 
+  3  c.  p.  lb. 

1- 

J 

8      „ 

5    i> 

$10  per  ton 

25 

„     19, 

'28.... 

57      n 

M 

20 

3      ^ 

5    ,. 

im    n 

•5 

July  14, 

'82... 

57    » 

ii 

20 

2i    „ 

Free 

$10      „ 

*5 

Mar.    2, 
Sept.  11, 

'83  • 

'41.... 

20  p.  ct. 

20 

20 

20  per  cent. 

Free 

20 

20 

Aug.  80, 

'42.... 

6oo.   1 

80 
+  6c.  p.  lb. 

}30 

2it  cents 

ft 

$9  per  ton 

30 

»       6» 
March  8, 

'46.... 

'67.... 

loop.  ct. 
30    „ 

40 
80 

30 

^4 

80  per  cent. 
24      „ 

80 
24 

30 
24 

„       2, 

'61... 

40  cents 

i> 

30 

ioent 

II 

$6  per  ton 

30 

Aug.    6, 

'61... 

50    „ 

1* 

11 

2      „ 

4  cents 

16     „ 

30 

Dec.  26, 
Aug.    1, 

•61... 
'62... 

• 

n 

>» 

r 
40    j 

2i    „ 
and  upwards 

2*    „ 
and  upwards 

♦6     „    - 

30 

+mi8ceDa- 

neous  apedil 

dutiM 

July     1, 

'64  J 

U 

86 

50    { 

3      „ 

and  upwards 

'    II 

$9    „    . 

35 

+  ZQisoeOa' 

neous  special 

duties 

April   1, 

'66... 

la'50 

»» 

>» 

»» 

II 

II 

» 

March  2, 

'67... 

» 

,) 

11 

>f 

11 

11 

>• 

•  Wlien  d 
t  40  cents 

uty  exceeds  20  per  cent,  the  excess  to  bo  reduced  biensiall^ 
additional  7th  March  to  Ist  July,  1864.               t  And  sbo 
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Statet^  Tariff  upon  the 

Principal  Claues  of  Imports, 

Averege  Duty 

ibownhy 

Bw.Kolkd, 

ClothiBgt. 

Cottons. 

Woollens. 

1^ 

Leaf 

Proportion  of 

DeteoriMff. 

Iron. 

Tobacco. 

RcTenaetoValne 

of  Dntieble 

Importo. 

Percnt 

Percnt. 

Per  cut 

Percnt 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Percnt 

6 

Ik 

5 

5 

Free 

— 

— 

July    4,1789 

7k 

7k 

7k 

7k 

n 

— 

— 

Aug.  10,    *90 

10 

lO 

10 

lO 

n 

— 

— 

May    2,    '92 

15 

lO 

15 

15 

>f 

— 

> — 

June  7,    '94 

15 

ID 

m 

15 

M 

— 

— 

Mar.   8,    '97 

m 

I2i 

20 

I7i 

9> 

— 

— 

„    26,1804 

30 

25 

40 

30 

12  to 

~~" 

— 

July    1,    '12 

$30  per  ton 

30 

25 

25     ' 

60  cents 
per  lb. 
12  to 

-» 

841 

ApL27,    '16 

$30     „ 

30 

26 

20     ^ 

50  cents 

per  lb. 

12  to 

J 

38i 

May  22,    '24 

$86     „ 

50 

26 

45     ' 

50  cents 
per  lb. 

•   — " 

41k 

„     19.    '28 

$30     „ 

^0 

26 

50 

Free 

:} 

ri832'| 

July  14,    '82 

8U'    to  y 

_ 

.» 

— 

— . 

— 

L 1841 J 

Mar.  2,«  '83 

20 

20 

20 

20 

f} 

— 

28i       '42 

Sept  11,    '41 

$26perton 

50 

80 

40 

99 

— 

83 

Aug.  80,    '42 

SO 

30 

26 

30 

91 

— 

m 

„      6,    '46 

24 

24 

19 

24 

^         " 

— 

20k 

Mar.  8,    '57 

$15  per  ton 

30 

80       1 

25 
+ 1 2c.pr.lb. 

}•• 

— 

— 

.1      2.    *61 

$15     „ 

30 

80       1 

25 
+  12c.pr.lb. 

16  cents 
per  lb. 

J 

— 

Aug.  5,    '61 

» 

n 

»» 

99 

r  20  cts. 
t  per  lb. 

•  — 

— 

Deo.  26,    '61 

1%^ 

J$6pr.ton 

35P'Ct. 

-»-6cent0 

per  lb. 

r    80 

J     +  special 
J  duties  from 
t6tolOp.c. 

1  ^° 

WiScto. 
J    per  lb. 

M 

r26cto. 
".    lb. 

}       — 

Aug.  1,    '62 

1  1  c.  and 
[Uc.p.lb. 

r+opr.ct. 
'    +  24  cts. 
L    per  lb. 

r  6c.  sq.Tard 

and 
*     upwards. 

+  10  to  20 

^  percent 

40 
•  +24  cts. 
per  lb. 

1  26  cts. 
'  per  lb. 

36  cts. 

lb. 

}  "♦ 

July    1,J  '64 

fadnl-lOc. 
\  percwt. 

}  - 

r  additional 
\      scale. 

r     »» 

» 

>9 

— 

April  1,    '66 

n 

r  40  pr.  ct. 
t  +  50  cts. 

}  » 

r  35 

*    +  50  cts. 
L    per  lb. 

19 

11 

— 

Mar.  2,    '67 

until  it  sbon 

Id  cense  in  1842. 

10  per  cent. 

discriminating  duty  on  goods  imported  in  foreign  yeeselB. 
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JEieoeipte. 
Bail  and  steam  boats  1 

worked  by  steam J 

Bail    and    feri7  boats  1 

not  steam    J 

Bridge  tolls 

Telegraph,  companies 

Insurance      companies  1 

and  insurers    J 

Adrertisers 

Express  companies    

Theatres,  &c 

Lotteries 

Ineome  {including 
Dividendif  ^c). 

Oyer  |6oo  and  less  than  1 
1 1 0,000  J 

Oyer  |io,ooo 

Beaidents  abroad   


Act,  Iflt  July. 


Per  cnt. 
3 

I* 
3 

I 

3 


3  on  excess 
over  |6oo 


1868.      I  1864. 


Psrent. 


For  cot 

5 
li 

3 

z 

5 


}- 


Act, 


Per  cnt. 


5  pr.cnt 
up  to 

pr.  cnt. 
r|5,ooo 


10 
over) 


Act, 
lit  Aoguft, 


Parent 


Act, 
UtMart^ 

1887.  I 


Peri 


JSxempi 


}- 
}- 


51» 
cent.  OB 
inoomai 

OT€r 
$1,000 


B. — Aeeested  Taxes. 


Carriages    , 

Yachts « < 

Billiard  tables  (private  use) 

Gold  plate 

Silver  plate  (over  40  oz.)  

GK)ld  watches 

Pianos 


Act,  lit  July,  18«S. 


|i  to  $10 

$5  and  upwards  at 

rate  of  i  per  cent,  of 

value 

$10 

50  cents  per  oz. 

3  II 


Act,  let  July,  1864w 


-  { 
}  - 


5  cents 
$1  and  $2 
$2  to  $6 


Aet,lstAiig«it,lS6& 


Below  $300,  indod- 
ing  harness,  exempt 
Above,  $6  and  $10 


c. — Legacy  and  Succession  Duties. 


Lineal,  or  brother  or  sister 

Descendant  of  brother  or  sister . 

Uncle,  &c.,  or  descendants 

Great  uncle 

All  others  and  bodies  corporate. 
Husband  and  wife  


Act,  lit  July.  1862. 
Personalty  over  $i,Ocxx 


Per  cnt. 

•75 
1-50 

3* 
4" 


Act,  lit  July,  1864. 
PenonaUy  aad  Realty. 


Perent 

1 
2 
4 
5 
6 


1868.] 


tfihe  Umted  States  of  Amerira,  18G1-67. 


iu 


B.— 5%tf  Inland  Revenue  Acts  of  the  United  States  (ParU  of)—C<mti. 
D. — JSxeue  IhUies  (Manufactures  and  Sales). 


ArtidM. 


SpiritB < 

Beer 

Mineral  coalB 

Xiand  and  seed  oils... 

Gas I 

Candles  

Ooal  and  rock  oUb  .... 

Chronnd  coffee 

„       spices    

Cotton     

Brown  sugar  

CaTendish,  cmt,  op  I 
manufactared  l> 
tobacco    J 

Snuils  

Cigan I 

Umbrellas  

Railroad  iron 

Unenumerated  1 
articles j 

Ships  

Salt  

Auction  sales 

aiamgMeredheaste— 
Homed,  oyer  18 1 

months    J 

Homed,    under  1 

18  months  ....  j 

Hogs,  orer  6  mos. 
Sheep : 


Act,  iRt  July, 

18«3 

(Mt  io  Operation 

1st  September). 


2oe.  gallon  Isf) 
proof  (•>.  SC^  I 
Trailers  hydr.  f 

eo**  F  )  J 

$1  bar.  31  gals. 
l\  c.  per  ton 

2  c.  per  gaL 

5  to  15  c.  per   \ 
1,000  ft.        J 

ic  c.  per  gal. 

3  m.  per  lb. 
I  c.        „ 


ic. 


.  { 


I  c.       „     J 

10  to  150.  per  lb. 

20  c.  per  lb. 

50C.  to  13-50  \ 
per  1,000  / 
5  per  cent. 

$1*50  per  ton 

3  per  cent. 


i^^h  per  cent. 
30  c.  per  head  \ 

n 

-  { 


5c. 

IOC. 

5c. 


{ 


8rd  March, 
1868. 


60  0. 


2  0. 

per  Ib.f 


3  p.  cent. 


2  p.  cent 


20  c. 
per  head 


60. 
per  head 

3C. 
per  head 


1st  July.  1864. 


{$1-50  to  1st 
Jan.,  1866, 
and  $2 
afterwards 

$1 
5  cents 

5    » 
10  to  25  cts. 

5  per  cent. 

20  c.  per  gal. 

I  cent 


}  - 

/   2  c,  and 
\  2i  pr.  cent. 

15  to  35  cts. 

35  cents 

$3  tol40 

5  per  cent. 

I3 


6  0.  per  cwt. 
i  per  cent. 


40  cts.  (oyer 
3  months) 


10  cents 

5    « 


Ist  April, 
1866. 


20  p.  cnt. 

addi- 
tional on 
aU 

duties 
not  spe- 

cificidlj 

altered 


}- 

1 5  to  40  c. 
40  cents 

$10 


}- 


1st  Angnst, 
1866. 


I       ' 

^d  Exempt 


3  cents 

IC.  and 
2i  pr.  ct. 


{ 


$2  to  $4 

Bxempt 

» 
Struck  out 

r   Hulls 

\  exempt 

3  cents 


Bepealed 


IstMarcfa, 
1807. 


r  4ic. 
J  fipom 
1  1st 
LSept. 


}- 

Exempt 


*  60  cents  firom  7th  March  to  Ist  July,  1864. 

t  Bj  Act  7th  March,  1864. 

X  Baised  to  2  cents  per  lb.  by  special  Act  16th  July,  1862. 
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[Jirne^ 


B.—The  Inland  Revenue  Acts  of  the  United  States  {Farts  o/)—Contd, 
E. — Licences. 


Tndet,  fcc. 


lotteryticket  dealers 


Banl^en  

Wholesaleliquor 

dealers 

Theatre  keepers 


>|ioo 


Circus  keepers- 
Wholesale  dea< 

lers,  not  liquor 
Pawnbrokers  .... 
Distillers,   over 

800  barrels  .... 
Brewers,     over 

600  barrels .... 

brokers  

Coal  oil  distillers 

Land     warrant 

brokers    

Distillers,     less 

800  gallons  ... 
Brewers,  less  500 

gallons     

Auctioneers 

Betail   liquor 

dealers 

Jugglers 

Betail    dealers, 

not  liquor  ... 
Eating-house 


Tobacconists, 
not  hotel 
keepers    

Exhibition  pro- 
prietors    

Confectioners  .... 

Horse  dealeirs  ... 

Livery  stable 
keepers    

'Cattle  keepers... 

Tallow  chfuidlers 

6oap  makers   .... 

Apothecaries  ,., 

Lawyerg  and 
otlier  profes- 
eioni 

MaaufEVctiirors 
manufactiir- 
i  n  g      more 
ti,ooo  p.  an. 


Act. 

l8t  July, 

1862. 


$50 


t^s{ 


$20 


.  $10 


Act, 

3rd  March, 

186S. 


1 1,000 


Wholesale 

dealer's 

licences  made 

progressive 

from  $50 

at  final  rate 

of  I25 
per  1 1 00,000 


Builders, 
contractors 


Architects, 

civil 

engineers, 

butchers, 

owners  of 

stallions  and 

jacks, 
insurance 

agents 


Act,  1st  July, 
18M. 


$100 
'  Bankers,  an 
additional 
$2  for  every 

$1,000 

of  capital  over 

$80,000. 

Wholesale 

liquor  dealers 

some  as 
other  whole- 
sale dealers 

Wholesale 
dealers,  pro- 
gressive at  rate 
of  $  I  p.  $1,000. 
Pawnbrokers 
an  additional 
$2  per  $1,000. 
Foreign  insu- 
rance agents 
Gift — ejUre- 
preneurs 


Betail  liquor 
dealers 


Commercial 
brokers 


1 


Cattle 
brokers,  prog. 
$1  p.  $1,000 

Conveyancers, 
intelligence 

office, 

and  every 

other  business, 

trade,  or 

profession 


Act. 
Ist  April. 

im. 


Substitute 

brokers 

$100 

*and  $10  for 

every 

substitute 


Insurance 
brokers 


}  - 


Express- 
men, 
miners 

General 

clause 

struck  out 


Act. 

1st  AogoBt, 

1866. 


Wholesale 

liquor, 

$100  up  to 

$50,000, 

-H$i 

per  $1,000, 

brewers, 

distillers 


Wholesale 

dealers 

$50,  +$i 

per  $1,000. 

Gift— «i/re- 

.pretteurs 

$150 


}  - 


r  Aucdoneera 
\        $10 
I    and  $20 


Aet, 

1st  Macti, 
1867. 


}- 


cansi, 
butcben, 

oodIm- 
taonento 

diticul 

doUar 

p.  $1,000 

on  nks 

over 

.$25,000 
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B. — The  Irdand  Reveniie  Acts  of  the  Umted  States  (Parts  of) — ContcL 
E. — Licences —  CorUd. 


Trades,  8cc. 


Eeotifien 


Hotel  keepers  i 

Bowling  alleys  and  billiajrd  tables 

Peddlers    

Photographers 

Assayers   


Act,  lit  July.  1668. 
Progressive  Duties. 


$25  for  every  600  barrels 

of  not 

more  than  40  gals. 

$5  to  I200  as  rent  is 

<$iooand  <(;$io,ooo 

%^  each  alley  or  table 

I5  to  I50 

1 10  to  I25 


Act,  Ist  July.  1864. 


$10  below  I200  rental, 

above  $5  per  |ioo 

1 10  each  alley  or  table 

lie  tol5o 

1 1 00  to  I500 


F. — Stamps, 


PlBSsports    

Bills  of  exchange 

Conveyances  


Probate  

Beceipt    and    telegraph  1 

stamps J 

Lottery  tickets  


Act,  Ist  July,  1862. 


r  5  cents  per  $100  to  ] 


$3 

j)er 

1 1  per  $5,500 

{$1  per  $1,000, 
but  aoove  $zo,ooo 
$z  per  $1,000 
$1  per  $5,000 

I  cent  and  upwards 


] 


Act,  8rd  March,  186S. 


i  per  cent,  par  month 

Maximum  stamp  \ 
$1,000  / 


60  per  cent. 


Act,  Ist  July,  1864. 


I5 

5  cents  per  $100 

50  cents  per  $500 

50  cents  per  $1,000 
z  cents  and  upwards 


B*. — Proceeds  of  Inland  Revenue  of  the  United  States^ 

[000*8  omittecl.] 


Hanufactures,  3  per  cent,  and  i^ecific 

Slaoghtered  animals 

Cotton  tax 

Gtoss  receipts „ 

Licences 

Income  ., 

Banks,  railroads,  &c 

Stamps 

Legaciesf 

Miscellaneous « 


1862-63. 


$ 

24>403» 
7", 

6,824, 

45^* 

1,911, 

4»»4o» 

57, 


41,003 


1863-64. 


$ 

76,461, 


2,903, 
7,178, 

14,933, 

7,018, 

5,695,. 

311, 


117,146,t 


1864-66. 


$ 

104,389, 
1,261, 

8,891, 
12,613, 

r  20,740, 

1 28,9^9.* 
14,386, 
11,162, 
547, 


211,139, 


1866r66. 


$ 

178,357, 

1,292, 

18,410, 

11,262, 

18,016, 

1.60,894, 

13,049, 

15,044, 

1,169, 


310,907, 


1866-67. 


$ 

146,224, 

262, 

23,769, 

7,445, 

18,104, 

57,041, 

16,095, 
1,861, 


266,028, 


*  Special  resolution.  f  Succession  to  realty,  added  from  1st  July,  1864. 

X  Including  $285,676  refunded. 
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[OOVb  omitted.] 


[June, 

C.^United 


4thMareh, 
1861. 

Sltt 

December,' 

1861. 

SOth  Jime. 
1862. 

sut 

December, 
1863. 

80th  June, 
186S. 

SOth 
Se^^ber. 

18M. 

Debt  Searing  In- 
terest in  Oold— 
5  per  cent 

$ 

$ 

30,595, 
112,395, 
100,000, 

1 

30,595. 

93n45i. 

122,837, 

9.975. 

1 

30,595, 

91,033, 

139,997, 

25,061, 

$ 

30,483. 
89,101, 

139.971, 
168,880, 

$ 

30,483, 

88,052, 

139,679, 

278,512, 

$ 

29.074* 
ii4,2«c 

"3.591. 

5»o,757. 

72,005, 

6        „        

7JL    

6        „         (6-209). .. 
5        „         (10-408) 

Total  at  gold  interest 

Debt  Bearing  In- 
terest in  Paper — 
7*30  per  cent.  (3  yrs.) 
6             „          cer-  ■ 
tificate  indebted-  > 
ness 

— 

242,990, 

i5M58> 

49,882, 
57,746, 

286,676, 

101,321, 
80,236, 

4*8»435. 

156,784, 
67,003, 
35»38i, 

537,726, 

156,919, 
►  104,9»4, 

839371?. 

»56.53«. 

f     909*. 
1        662. 

64*9^ 
1^4.59=. 

5  per  cent,  certifi- " 
cate  deposit 

4  per  cent,  certifi- ' 
oate  deposit ., 

6  per  cent,  certifi- 
cate deposit 

5  and  6  per  cent' 
legal      tender  i 
notes   1   and    2  [ 
years    

6  per  cent.  C.  P.  R.^ 
R.  Bonds / 

Total  at  paper  in-  "1 
terest   j 

Debt  not  Bearing 

Interest — 

Demand  notes  (gold) 

Demand      notes  1 

(legal  tender) ....  J 

Demand      notes! 

(fractional) J 

Current  and  over- 1 
due  debt J 

— 

24,551, 

107,628, 

.  53.040, 
96,620, 

190,557, 
244,366, 

259,168, 

390,993. 
20,192, 

261,863, 

404,769, 
17,776, 

39«>Hi» 

4*«.575. 
2M17. 
49.5^ 

1 

Deposit  certificates  1 

(gold) ; 

Total  no  interest    .... 

— 

— 

149,660, 

244,366, 

41,190, 

422,535, 

497,95^ 

Total  debt  

68,483, 

267,641, 

514,211, 

721,669, 

1,098,793. 

1,222,114, 

«,735»8«>» 

Amount^  Interest 

Payable— 

Gold    

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Paper  

•  On  2nd  February,  1864,  aggregate  debt  was  $1,473,225,714. 

• 

1868.] 
States  Debt. 
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Slat 
October, 
1864.t 

SOth  June, 
18664 

Slit 

December, 

1865. 

SOth  June, 
1866. 

81ft 

December, 

1866. 

SOtk  June. 
1867. 

Slit 

December, 

1867. 

1 

27,022, 
289,784, 

14,146. 
548,539, 

81,680, 

1 

a7,ozi, 

}303,6i3, 

606,569, 

172,770, 

1 

27,022, 
301,985, 

665,371, 

172,770, 

1 

27,022, 

306,869, 

718,323, 
171,219, 

1 

311,274, 

891,125, 
198,091, 

$ 

3",927, 

1,127,532, 

198,431. 

1 

311,367, 

1,373,805, 
204,930, 

Debt  Bearing  In- 
terest  in  Goldr^ 

5  per  cent. 
/6        „ 
l7A    „ 

6  „        (5-208) 

5        »      (10^) 

961,171, 

76,668, 
236,378, 

1,611, 

648, 

45,990, 

222,849, 

1,109,974, 

671,610, 
"5»77», 

•  89,717, 

236,095, 
1,258. 

1,167,148, 

830,000, 
60,667, 

97,257, 

188,549, 
3,002, 

1,223,423, 

806,252, 
26,391, 

120,176, 

162,466, 
6,042, 

1,400,490, 
676,857, 

144,901, 
10,622, 

1,637,891, 
488,048, 

"2,394, 
14.762, 

1,890,102, 
238,268, 

23,265, 

46,246, 
20,713, 

Total  at  gold  interast 

Debt  Bearing  /»- 

7-3opr.  ct.(3yw.) 
{6        „           certi- 
<      ficate   indebted- 

[       nOBB 

/  5  per  cent,  certifi- 
\     cate  deposit 
/4  per  cent,  oertifi- 
\     cate  deposit 
J  6  per  cent,  certifi- 
\     cate  deposit 
r$  and  6  per  cent. 
I     legal     tender 
1      notes,  1  and  2 
L    years 

f  6  per  cent.  0.  P.  B. 
\     R.  Bonds 

584,089, 

438,161, 
20,725, 
18,009, 

433»i6i, 
25,006, 

1,179,476, 

426,231, 

26,001, 

1,167, 

7,288, 

1,121,327, 

400,891, 
27,071, 

10,714. 

832,380, 

380,408, 
28,733, 
16,518, 
16,443, 

625,804, 

371,992, 

28,307, 

8,998, 

19,207, 

328,491, 

356,159, 
31,598, 
15,872, 
20,105, 

/Total  at  paper  in- 
l     terest 

Debt  not  Bearing 

Interest— 
Demandnotes  (gold) 
r  Demand     notes 

/Demand      notes 

\     (fractional) 

/  Current  and  orer- 

t     due  debt 

/  Deposit  certificates 

I     (gold) 

471,889, 

458,167, 

460,687, 

438,676, 

442,192, 

428,504, 

423,733, 

Total  no  interest 

2,017,099, 

2,682,593, 

2,807,310, 

2,783^.26, 

2,675,062, 

2,692,199, 

2,642,326, 

Total  debt 

56,647, 
28,667, 

— 

68,031, 
70,186, 

— 

— 

— 

111,357, 
19,381, 

Amount,    Intereet 

Gold 
Paper 

t  On  3l9t  March,  1865,  the  aggregate  debt  was  $2,366,955,077. 

X  The  debt  reached  its  maximum  on  the  3lBt  August,  1865,  $2,846,021,742. 

^1 


Leonard  Couetnet — On  the  Fincunces  [June, 

D. — Average  Premiums  on  Gold  at  New  York  in  each  Month, 


January  

February 

March 

April  

May 

June 

July 

August    

September 

October  

Noyember  

December   

Salf-yearly  Average — 

Januaiy-June    

July-December 


1862. 


81 
31 
U 
U 
3i 
6 

14i 
14^ 
I7i 
27 
81 
81 


3 

22 


1863. 


43 
6o» 

50 
51 
49 
46 

31 

26 

33 
47 
47 
5* 


50 
39 


1864. 


54 

59 

64 

75 

80 
109 
156t 
155 
124 
108 
180 
128 

73 
133 


1865. 


117 

105 

75 

51 

35 
40 

4a 
43 
4^ 
45 
46 
46 


70 


1866. 


40 
38 
30 
27 
31 
49 
51 
48 
45 
49 
43 
36 


36 
45 


1867. 


34 
37 
35 
36 
36 
37 
39 
4» 
43 
44 
40 

34 

36 
40 


•  On  28th  February,  71. 

t  Range  in  this  month  frequently  15  in  a  day,  and  on  1st  July  was  from  125 
to  185. 


E.- 

-Exports  firomy  and  Imports 

into,  the  United  States,  1856-66. 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 

Total  Exports, 
exclusive  or  Specie. 

Total 

odiug 

Total 
Imports. 

Specie 
Exported. 

Total 
Exports. 

Tearc 

Paper 

Specie 

ImpoitaaBd 
Kzports. 

Values. 

Values. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

80th  June 

J,  1856... 

314,640, 

— 

281,219, 

45,745, 

316,964, 

641,604, 

M 

'57.... 

360,890, 

— 

293,823, 

69,137, 

362,960, 

723,850, 

>f 

'58.... 

282,613, 

— 

272,011, 

52,633, 

324,644, 

607,257, 

l» 

'59... 

338,768, 

— 

292,902, 

63,887, 

356,789, 

695,557, 

» 

'60... 

362,166, 

— 

333,576, 

66,546, 

400,  >*3, 

762,289, 

» 

'61... 

286,598, 

— 

215,806, 

28,165, 

143,971, 

530,569, 

n 

'62  .. 

^75.357, 

193,051,  «  192,761, 

36,888, 

229,649, 

505,006^ 

n 

'63... 

25i.9*c» 

258,967,  =  i90,4>7, 

63,392, 

253,809, 

506,729, 

>f 

'64... 

3^%5^h 

232,594,  «  149,098, 

69,390, 

218,488, 

544,051» 

» 

'65... 

134.434* 

282,349,   =  141, >75, 

54,348, 

195,513, 

429,957. 

» 

'66... 

437,64c, 

477,858,*-  341,3*7, 

86,044, 

417,371, 

865,011, 

Note. — The  director  of  the  statistical  bureau  irrites,  the  totals  are  not  trust* 
worthy  for  the  period  1861-65  inclusire. 
•  Value  of  cotton  $281,385,223. 
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F. — Comparative  Prices  at  New  York  on  3rd  January  in  each  Year, 


ABbM,  pot,   100  lbs. 

i>      pearl „ 

Bread  Stuffk — 

Wlieat  flour,  State  ....  barrel 

„            Genesee  „ 

Commeal,  Jersey     ....  „ 
Wlieat,  Trhite,  Genesee  bushel 

Oat»,  State    „ 

Com,  old.  Western  ....  „ 

Cotton,  mid.  upland    ....  lb. 

Fish,  diy  cod    qtl. 

Haj,  shipping lOiOlbs. 

Hemp,  rouph  American,  ton 

Iron,  Scotch  pig  „ 

„     English  bar „ 

liead.  Galena    „ 

I^eather,  hembock,  sole,  1  i . 

light   /  ^*'- 

lieather,  oak „ 

Xime,  cor.  rockJand barrel 

laquors,  new  cognac    ....  gaL 

„          Dom.  whiskey,  „ 

Molasses,  New  Orleans  „ 

Oils,  crude,  whale    „ 

„        „      sperm   „ 

„    linseed „ 

IVovinoMJ — 

Pork,  old  mess barrel 

M        prime   „ 

Beef,  city  mess „ 

„    hams,  extra „ 

Hams,  pickled lb. 

I^^d „ 

Batter,  Ohio „ 

n        State    „ 

Cheese  „ 

Bice  100  lbs. 

Salt,  Lirerpool,  ground  sack 

Bngar,  Cuba,  good   lb. 

TaBow  „ 

Wool,  common  fleece  ....  „ 

Ayerage 

„        (excluding  cotton) 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Average, 

Average. 

Average, 

of  Increase  (+) 
or 

of  Increase  (+) 
or 

1856-61. 

1862-65. 

1866-68. 

Decrease  (-) 

1862.65 
over  1856-61. 

Decrease  (— ) 

1866-68 
over  1866-61. 

s. 

#. 

s. 

24*20 

23-21 

25'^5 

-  4' 

+   4* 

25-4* 

24-62 

29^22 

-  8^ 

+  15- 

21-84 

19-07 

29-4 

-12-2 

+  34'9 

33-17 

27-95 

43*7 

-15-65 

+  31-45 

H' 

13-5 

i5*»5 

-  3-55 

-I-   8-1 

6-43 

5- 

8-6 

-21-87 

•*■  34-37 

1-82 

1-99 

*'o5 

+   9-33 

+  1**55 

3*11 

2-9 

2-88 

-  675 

-  7-5 

•44 

1-92 

1*31 

■H3364 

+  197-6 

I5--5 

1514 

22-6 

-      75 

+  47-5 

3*47 

8-15 

3-15 

-  9-25 

+  9-*5 

6oo* 

840- 

+  40- 

105-7 

104- 

128-8 

-  11 

+  21-9 

232- 

254- 

313' 

+  9-5 

+  35* 

24-6 

27-9 

-H13-4 

I* 

•84 

•94 

-16^ 

-  6- 

1-23 

104 

ro8 

-15-5 

—  i2^a 

3'3 

2-7 

4-6 

-  81 

+  39*3 

i5"3 

15-87 

+  8-7 

— 

1*35 

209 

6-86 

+  54^65 

+  408-15 

1-94 

1-98 

2^82 

+  2-5 

+  45-35 

*'5 

2-45 

3*5 

-  2- 

+  40^ 

5*5 

4.7 

7'o8 

-14^5 

+  28^8 

2-63 

8-86 

37 

-h27-8 

+  40-75 

fi7'35 

55-56 

67-6 

-17-5 

+     -4 

5^-8 

43-3 

57*95 

-18- 

+   9-8 

39-8 

29-45 

51*9 

-26- 

+  13-4 

6^-3 

50-2 

97- 

-19-4 

+  55-65 

•37 

•26 

•4 

-2915 

+   8-1 

'43 

•34 

'4 

-20-9 

-  7- 

•7 

•67 

•96 

-  4-3 

+  37-15 

•83 

•78 

x-33 

-  6^ 

+  60^25 

•4 

•84 

•5 

-15^ 

+  i5- 

i6-5 

2094 

27*55 

+  26-9 

+  66^95 

3*55 

8-93 

2-93 

+  10-75 

-17-6 

•3 

•27 

•33 

-lO^ 

+  !©• 

•43 

•33 

•34 

-23-85 

—  20^9 

i'37 

1-9 

1-96 

+  38-7 

+  43*05 





» 

+   6-57 

+  36-97 

— 

— 

— 

-  i-34 

+  ^z'x6 

Note, — 1856-62,  reduced  at  the  rate  of  41.  per  dollar;  1863,  gold  at  133  at  3«.  per  dollar; 
1864,  gold  at  154,  at  zs,  Bd.  per  dollar ;.  1865,  gold  at  226,  at  is.  ^d.  per  dollar ;  1866,  gold  at  14a, 
f  at  2#.  loi.  per  dollar;  1867-68,  gold  at  133,  at  y.  per  dollar. 
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TOPOGBAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION  of  ths  AOBICULTURAL   STATISTICS  of 

England  for  1867,  Illustrated. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  England  and  Wales  (pp.  249 — ^253) 
are  presented  in  this  as  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal,  classed 
in  topographical  sections,  in  preference  to  following  the  crude  alpha- 
betical arrangement  found  in  the  blue  book  which  is  laid  before 
Parliament.  A  few  words,  and  only  a  few  words,  upon  the  scientific 
value  of  this  classification  are  needed  to  show  its  advantages  over 
the  official  form  of  abstract.  It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years  since  Dr.  Farr  formed  the  registration  counties  of  the  kingdom 
into  eleven  groups  for  the  purposes  of  tabulating  the  returns  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  ihe  General  Register  Office.  Greater 
prominence  was  given  to  the  new  classification  by  its  use  in  the 
elaborate  census  of  1851.  The  Commissioners  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  that  great  statistical  operation,  described  the  scheme 
(which  however,  as  will  be  found,  applied  to  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain)  in  these  words : — 

"  For  the  oonrenienoe  of  statifltical  mvestigatieiiy  Great  Britain  has  been 
divided  by  the  Begistrar-Gteneral  into  thirteen  topographical  "  Divisionfl^"  oon- 
aiflting  of  groups  of  counties  thought  to  possess  a  common  distinctive  charactfr ; 
and  the  islands  in  the  British  seas  form  a  small  additional  division  by  themselves. 
The  arrangement  of  the  tables  in  the  present  publication,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
abstract  of  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  already  issned,  is  in  accordance  with 
this  sub-division  of  the  country. 

"  England  and  Wales  contains  eleven  of  such  '  Divisions,'  which  (arraqgsd 
in  topographical  order)  are  as  follows : — 

"  I.  London,  comprising  the  portions  of  Hiddlesex,   Surrey^  and  Ktat, 
within  the  limits  of  the  B^gistrar-General's  bills  of  mortality. 

"  n.  Sonih-Eastem  IHnUion,  comprising  Surrey  and  Kent  (extra  mefcio- 
politan)  Sussex,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire. 

**  m.  South-Midland  Division,  comprising  Middlesex  (extra  metropolitan) 
Hertfordshire,  Buckiughamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonahire^ 
Bedfordshire,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

"  IV.  JEcutem  Division,  comprising  Essex,  Snfifolk  and  Norfolk. 
"  V.  South'  Western  Division,  comprising  Wiltshire^  Dorsetshirei,  Devonshixc^ 
Cornwall  and  Somersetshire. 

'*  VI.  West-MidlcMd  Division,  comprising  Gloaoestetrshire,  Herefordafaiie^ 
Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire. 

*'  vn.  North-Jdidlemd  Division^  comprising  Leicestershire,  Bnthmd,  Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire. 
*'  vni.  North-  Western  Division,  comprising  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 

"  IX.  York  Division,  connsting  of  Yorkshire. 

"  X.  Northern  Division,  comprising  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland. 

'*  XL  Welsh  IHvision,  comprising  Monmouthshire,  South  Wales  and  North 
Wales. 
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*'  The  counties  of  which  the  eleven  dirisbns  of  England  and  Wales  are  com- 
posed are  not  strictly  identical  with  the  ancient  counties,  but  are  aggregates  of 
entire  registration  districts  or  poor  law  unions  (which  often,  under  the  arrangements 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  extend  into  two  counties),  and  in  the  tables  are  called  for  the 
sake  of  distinction, '  K^istration  Counties.'  Wlicre  a  district  or  union  extends  into 
more  than  one  county,  the  principle  adopted  has  been  to  place  it  with  that  county  in 
which  either  the  chief  town  or  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  located,  hence 
the  registration  counties  difler  more  or  less  from  the.  counties  proper  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  latter  have  been,  for  local  convenience, 
disregarded  in  the  ibnnation  of  the  unions." 

The  last  Englisli  cenfins  was  also  printed  and  issued  according 
to  the  same  topographical  divisions. 

In  1857  the  Poor  Law  Board  recast  the  form,  while  they 
enlarged  the  scope  of  their  statistical  returns  to  Parliament, 
arranging  them  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  census  classification 
of  unions  and  counties.  Under  the  general  title  of  "  Poor  Kates  and 
**  Pauperism,"  those  returns  have  been  given  to  the  public  m  the 
same  form  up  to  the  present  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  utility  of  this  classification, 
six  of  the  principal  descriptions  of  cropping  have  been  selected, 
their  respective  ratios  computed  divisionally  and  represented  by 
colours  on  the  maps  appended.  The  exact  proportions  are  given 
in  the  subjoined  table,  but  the  same  precision  is  not  obtainable 
in  an  ordinary  map ;  the  chromatic  exponent  is  only  true  within 
the  limits  noted  on  the  face  of  each  plate. 

The  ratios  in  this  statement  express  the  percentage  of  each  kind 
of  culture  named  to  the  whole  cultivated  surface,  including  under 
that  term  *'  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass,'*  in  quantity 
amounting,  for  England  and  Wales,  to  25,451,000  statute  acres. 


Divisioiis. 

Per- 
centage of 

Com 

Cropped 

Land. 

Per- 
centage 
of 

Green 
Cropped 

Laiid. 

Permanent 

Pasture 

Meadoir 

and 

Grass. 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Wheat 
Land. 

Per- 
cenUge 

of 
Barley 
Land. 

Per- 
centage 
of 
Oat 
Land. 

I.  The  Metropolis 

36-6 
41-7 
47-5 
26-6 
27-7 
34-2 
16-2 
29-3 
21-3 
21-3 

14-2 
11-5 
16-2 
12-8 

8-9 
11-7 

7-7 
111 

8-6 

5-6 

32-9 
34-9 
20-0 
431 
50-6 
41-5 
66-3 
45-8 
52-4 
58-6 

i6*o 
i8-i 
20-3 

11*2 
14-0 

14-8 
5-8 

11-7 
5*7 
5'o 

7*2 
10-7 
i6-9 
7*4 
6-3 
8-9 
I'l 
7*1 
3*1 
S'9 

n.  South-Eastem  

8-6 

in.  South-Midland 

5-7 
6'z 

IV.  Eastern 

V.  South-Westem 

Ti.  West-Midland 

3*3 

VTT.  North-Midland 

7-9 
8-6 

vin.  North-Westem 

IX.  York  

X.  Northern  

11*3 

XI.  Wales    

9*3 
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The  percentages  are  mapped  on  an  ascending  scale,  commencing 
with  the  lightest  colour  to  represent  the  lowest  proportion. 

Map  a. — Corn-cropped  Lande. 

The  North-western  division  is  the  lightest  com-cropped,  the 
percentage  falling  between  15  and  20.  This  is  pre-eminently  tlie 
mannfacturing  district  of  England ;  in  mineral  wealth  it  occupies 
the  second  rank,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  highest  place  with 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  its  surface  laid  down  as  permanent 
pasture.  In  extent  of  trade  the  Mersey,  which  separates  its  two 
counties,  rivals  the  Thames.  These  conditions  necessarily  reduce 
the  cereal  productiveness  of  the  division.  In  1861  the  adult 
population,  i.e.,  *' males  and  females  aged  20  years  and  upwards," 
ascribed  to  the  agricultural  class,  numbered  124,838,  or  7*8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  adults  enumerated  in  this  division. 

The  Northern  counties  and  Wales  rise  one  st«p  higher,  the  per- 
centage in  those  divisions  standing  over  20  but  under  25.  In  the 
former  group  the  adults  of  the  agricultural  class  were  82,488,  or 
13-5  per  cent.,  and  of  the  latter  155,151,  or  21-9  per  cent,  of  ihe 
total. 

A  nearly  continuous  but  irregular  belt  of  land  running  from 
the  north-east  down  to  the  south-west  holds  an  intermediate 
position  with  regard  to  cereals;  the  ratio  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
West-midland  and  South-western  counties  exceeding  25  per  cent., 
but  falling  short  of  30  per  cent.  In  Yorkshire  the  adults  of  the 
agricultural  dass  were  143,508,  or  13'2  per  cent.;  in  the  West- 
midland  division  186,661,  or  14'2  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Somth- 
westem  215,503,  or  21*6  per  cent. 

The  North-midland  rises  over  the  last-named  divisions,  the 
average  corn-cropping  is  between  30  and  3  5  per  cent.  The  adults 
employed  in  agriculture  were  1 50,417,  or  21*5  per  cent. 

The  South-eastern  counties  form  the  next  step  in  the  asoent, 
corn-cropped  land  being  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
area  under  culture.  The  adults  of  the  agricultural  class  were 
187,250,  or  l8'3  per  cent. 

The  South-midland  counties  reach  the  penultimate  grade,  the 
com- cropping  there  averages  between  40  and  45  per  cent.  The 
adults  ascribed  to  agriculture  in  1861  were  169,850  or  24*4  per 
cent. 

The  summit  is  reached  in  the  Eastern  division,  the  average  area 
corn-cropped  in  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  ranging  above  45  but 
under  5a  per  cent.  In  this  division  164,577  adults,  or  26*6  per  cent., 
were  classed  as  agricultural;  or  exactly  12  per  cent,  above  the 
average  of  all  England  and  Wales. 
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Map  B. — Orean-cropped  Lcmds. 

The  gradations  are  here  less  than  in  the  previous  map.  Four 
divisions,  mostly  on  the  western  seabord,  come  between  5  and  10 
per  cent.  The  intermediate  rank,  where  the  green  crops  range 
between  10  and  15  per  cent.,  is  occupied  by  a  band,  commencing 
with  Yorkshire  running  due  south,  where  it  occupies  the  whole 
coast  eastward  and  westward.  The  Eastern  counties  here  also 
occupy  the  highest  position ;  the  ratios  being,  speaking  roundly,  in 
duplicate  proportion  to  those  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale. 

Map  C. — Permanent  Pasture^  Meadaw,  and  Grass. 

This  map  displays  as  many  gradations  as  the  first. 

The  Eastern  division,  which  holds  the  highest  position  both  on 
the  corn-cropped  and  the  green-cropped  scale,  occupies  the  lowest 
here ;  though,  it  should  be  noted,  the  reckoning  begins  on  a  higher 
figure  than  either  Map  A  or  Map  B  started  with.  Permanent 
pasture  averages,  in  the  Eastern  counties,  between  20  and  25  per 
jcent.  The  conterminous  counties  to  the  west'  and  to  the  60uth  of 
the  last  division  rise  from  30  to  35  per  cent.;  the  next  step  is 
found  immediately  to  the  north  (Division  VII)  and  to  the  west 
(Division  V)  of  the  counties  of  second  rank ;  the  North-midland 
and  South-western  counties  have  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  in  per- 
manent pasture.  York  having  45  to  50,  comes  next ;  to  the  north 
of  York  lies  Division  X,  and  to  the  south-west,  but  not  touching  it, 
Division  VI,  each  having  a  mean  area  of  permanent  pasture  between 
50  and  55  per  cent.  Wales  ranks  yet  higher,  the  ratio  in  the 
principaUty  is  between  55  and  60  per  cent.  The  maximum  is 
attained  in  the  North-western  division,  where  the  proportion  is 
upwards  of  65  per  cent.  Here  we  find  the  most  extensive  dairy- 
farming  division  of  England;  the  ratio  of  cattle  to  every  100 
cultivated  acres  is  25*6  or  10*5  per  cent,  above  the  mean  propor- 
tion for  the  whole  of  England. 

Map  D. — WlieaUcropped  Land. 

The  Northern,  the  North-western,  and  the  Welsh  divisions  hold 
the  lowest  place,  coinciding  in  this  incident  with  the  same  counties 
in  Map  B — "green  cropped  lands  " — except  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  Weat-nudland  counties  form  a  fourth  division  of  initial  rank. 
The  ratio  of  wheat  land  in  these  three  divisions,  coloured  yellow 
in  the  map,  lies  between  5  and  10  per  cent.  An  intermediate 
section  of  England,  also  corresponding  to  a  certain  extent  with  one 
of  similar  proportional  value  in  Map  B,  and  here  embracing  York- 
shire, the  North-midland,  the  West-midland,  and  the  South-western 
counties,  are  wheat-cropped  on  the  average  above  10  but  under  15 
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per  cent.      The  South- nudland  and  South-eastern  counties  range 
themselyes  on  the  scale  as  above  1 5  per  cent,  and  under  20. 

The  Eastern  counties  stand  highest,  the  percentage  ranging 
between  20  and  25. 

Map  E. — Barley -cropped  Lands. 

The  Northern  and. the  North- western  divisions  are  the  least 
favourable  to  this  crop,  for  there  the  average  falls  below  5  per  cent 

Prom  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  and  thence  eastward  all 
along  the  southern  coast,  the  culture,  though  small,  is  pretty  evenly 
spread ;  the  proportion  of  barley-cropped  land  over  this  large  tract, 
rises  above  5  per  cent,  but  falls  below  10  per  cent.  In  the  South- 
midland  counties  it  rises  above  10  but  does  not  reach  15  per  cent. 

The  Eastern  counties  again  stand  at  the  top  ;  there  barley  cul- 
ture exceeds  1 5  per  cent. 

Map  F. — Oat'Cropped  Land. 

Here  the  Eastern  counties  begin  the  scale,  and  on  the  same  line 
are  found  the  West-midland  counties ;  the  ratio  in  both  divisions  being 
less  than  5  per  cent.  All  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Northern  counties,  forms  a  territory  of  intermediate  oat- 
culture,  ranging  on  the  mean  above  5  and  coming  under  10  per 
cent.  The  north  is  the  favoured  land  of  this  cereal.  There  the 
ratio  of  cultivation  exceeds  10  per  cent.,  but  is  Hmited  by  15  per 
cent. 


In  noting  the  main  features  of  the  first  map,  some  statistics  of 
occupations  as  returned  in  the  last  census,  have  been  added  under 
each  division.  This  has  been  done  to  illustrate  the  facility  the 
topographical  classification  of  returns  affords  for  collating  their 
data  with  facts  furnished  by  the  census.  The  lapse  of  time  between 
the  two  series  of  particulars — the  occupations  of  1861  and  the  agri- 
cultural statistics  of  1867 — ^preclude  any  but  an  approximate 
method  of  comparison;  a  slight  difference  also  in  the  areas  of 
divisions  formed  of  counties  proper,  and  of  registration  (or  union) 
counties  tend  in  a  trifling  degree  to  discrepancy.  For  broad  staiis- 
tical  results  neither  disturbing  cause  would  be  of  very  great 
moment. 

During  many  years  the  classification  here  advocated  has  been 
familiar  to  the  pubUc — ^novelty  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  ita 
further  employment.  Hereafter,  when  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
agricultural  statistics  will  be  published  in  form  completely  deter- 
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mined  by  the  master-classification  of  tha  censns,  it  may  interest  the 
economist  and  the  statistician  to  work  ont^  among  other  cognate 
qnestions,  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  demand  for  labour 
in  districts  of  large  farms  and  in  those  of  small  farms,  in  corn- 
growing  counties  and  in  grazing  counties. 

By  the  returns  of  1867,  it  is  shown  that  the  average  size  of 
each  occupier's  holding  in  all  England  and  Wales  was  65*1  statute 
acres.  The  smallest  £arms  were  found  in  the  North-western  division, 
38*3  acres;  the  largest  in  the  South-midland,  99*3  acres.  Other 
data  upon  this  point  are  divisionally  tabulated  hereunder : — 


DiTiaioiu. 

Occnpien  of 

Land  Owning  lire 

Stock  Uid 

Oocapien  ooly. 

Ownen 

of  Live  Stock 

only. 

ATcraf^e  in  Aoret 

of  each 
Oecnpier*!  Holding. 

I.  The  MetropoUa 

a9»530 
27,395 
»7,i55 
49,425 
54,9" 
47,030 

32,274 
45,369 
20,574 
56,996 

1,167 
913 
498 
691 

1,311 
764 
683 
879 
719 
624 

n.  South-Eaitem 

.88-5 
99"3 
95*3 
68-4 
55-4 
6o-5 
38-3 
56-5 
85-1 
47-8 

TTT.  8o"t>»-Mi'llfmd 

TVr  Eft#t<>m 

V.  South-Weetem 

▼1.  Wett-Midland  

Tin.  North-Weetem 

ix.  York 

X.  Kopthcm 

n.  Wales    

Ens^liutH  And  WaI^^h 

390,660 

8,029 

65-1 

We  may  venture  to  add  in  conclusion  that,  for  scientific 
purposes,  a  mere  alphabetical  summary  of  counties  is  an  arrange- 
ment, not  a  classification — ^the  arrangement  destroys  natural  re- 
lationships, the  classification,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  restores  them. 
The  beginning  of  science  is  classification ;  and  statistical  method, 
to  be  of  any  worth,  must  not  deviate  &om  the  well-established  and 
ftxdtfal  path  of  inductive  research. — [Ed.  iS./J 
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I. — Taxation  and  Wages  in  America, 

The  first  extract  recently  appeared  as  a  leading  article  in  the  Times^ 
and  the  second  as  an  "  occasional  note  "  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette, 
From  the  Times: — 

"  The  Americans  at  the  conclusion  of  their  great  war  displayed  an  *  ignanmt 
impatience,'  not,  like  ourselves,  of  taxation,  but  of  indebtedness,  which  was  natural 
to  a  people  so  happily  unacquainted  with  public  burdens.  They  proposed  at  first 
to  dear  off  the  whole  debt  by  a  voluntary  subscription,  and  they  began  at  once  to 

j  tax  themselves  to  un  incredible  extent  in  liquidation  not  only  of  interest,  but  of 

j  principal.     It  is  only  now  they  are  recognising  the  necessity  of  patience,  and  the 

inevitable  difficulties  of  national  finance  under  the  new  conditions.  Seven  years 
ago  tlio  whole  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  under  14,000,000^.;  it  is  now, 
measured  by  annual  charge,  exactly  as  large  as  onr  own.  Seven  years  ago  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government  was  about  1 3,000,000/. ;  it  now 

I  approaches  our  own  standard — so  rapidly  have  charges  of  all  kinds  accumnlated 

since  the  civil  war.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  revenue  required  in  Amerioi  is 

I  now  almost  as  considerable  as  that  required  here,  and  we  may  venture  with  little 

hesitation  to  say  that  it  is  far  less  judiciously  raised.      The  people  have  been 

I  singularly  submissive  under  taxation,  but  trade  is  now  bad,  incomes  are  falling  ofi^ 

and  the  distress  in  the  large  cities  has  been  very  great.  Some  of  these  results  were 
probably  inevitable,  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Americans  would  have  been 
wiser  had  they  disregarded  for  the  moment  the  amount  of  their  debt,  and  confined 
their  attention  to  the  easiest  means  of  providing  for  present  expenditure.  1 

'  "  Our  American  correspondence  recently  informed  us  that  the  proceeds  of  the 

income  tax  in  the  United  States,  as  just  ascertained,  has  fallen  off  by  no  leas  an  i 

amount  than  30  per  cent,  from  the  returns  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  fact  most  j 

necessarily  indicate  a  gte&t  decline  in  the  public  prosperity.  The  tax  in  America 
is  5  per  cent.,  or  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  on  all  incomes  above  200Z.  We  are  not 
told  the  total  sum  realised  by  this  impost,  but  some  of  the  incomes  still  retomed  by 

'  the  principal  citizens  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1867,  woidd  probably  bear  a  oom- 

i  parison  with  any  figures  in  our  own  statistics.     Mr.  W.  B.  Astor  is  taxed  fi>r 

municipal  purposes  on  a  property  valued  at  3,000,000^.  and  upwards:  he  returned 
his  income  last  year  at  about  1 00,000 Z.,  and  he  actually  paid  altogether  during  the 

*  year  1867  a  sum  exceeding  8o,oooZ.  in  direct  taxes  alone.     It  is  clear  that  the  rich 

pay  for  their  riches  in  America,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  accumulation  of 
property,  and  even  of  real  propi^^y,  is  as  great  in  that  country  as  in  this.  Perhaps 
those  people  who  were  impressed  by  Mr.  Bright's  account  of  the  handful  of  pro- 
prietors who  owned  half  Scotland  will  be  even  more  surprised  to  hear  that  eUv^ 
persons  actually  owned  one-tenth  of  all  the  real  estate  in  New  York — a  very 
different  kind  of  property  from  the  moors  and  forests  of  the  Highlands.  One  oi 
these  opulent  citizens  was  taxed  upon  property  assessed  at  1,500,000/.,  and  three 
others  were  rated  on  a  capital  of  nearly  1,000,000/.  each.     Some  of  the  trading 
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incomes,  however  much  they  may  have  been  reduced,  are  still  magnificent  in 
amoant.  Mr.  J.  G.  Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  returns  between  30,000^. 
and  3 5,00c 2.  for  the  profits  of  the  year;  Mr.  Bonner,  of  the  New  York  Ledger, 
little  short  of  50,000^.  Mr.  R.  M.  Hoe,  the  manufacturer  of  the  prinfcing-presses 
which  bear  his  name,  cleared  over  20,000^.  in  1867,  and  Mr.  Delmonico,  the  hotel- 
keeper,  about  14,000^.,  while  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  returns  an  income  of 
nearly  8,ooo2.,  or  about  twice  that  of  an  English  Bishop.  From  Cincinnati  the 
largest  return  for  the  hist  year  is  but  24,000^.,  from  Chicago  40,000^.  This  was 
cleared  by  Mr.  M'Cormick,  the  maker  of  the  reaping  machines ;  but  a  manufacturer 
of  'sleeping  cars'  for  railways  reported  his  profits  at  nearly  15,000^.  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  too,  must  be  a  flourishing  country  paper,  for  it  returns  5,500^. 
to  one  of  ita  proprietors,  and  5,2 oo2.  to  another. 

"  These  cariosities,  however,  of  private  income  are  lost  in  the  general  evidence 
of  public  impoverishment.  A  decline  of  nearly  one-third  in  the  profits  of  trade 
throughout  the  country  is  a  very  serious  fact,  and  one  which  may  well  induce  the 
Americans  to  reconsider  their  principles  of  finance.  Some  of  this  decline  is  pro> 
bably  incidental  to  the  transition  from  war  to  peace,  but  all  through  the  Union 
there  is  a  cry  against  the  pressure  of  taxation,  though  as  yet  there  is  no  general  or 
efiective  demand  for  economy  or  retrenchment.  The  Americans  have  not  emanci- 
pated trade,  nor  placed  their  reliance  upon  enterprise  and  industry;  they  have 
preferred  to  resort  to  the  embarrassments  of  protection,  with  the  vain  hope  of 
balancing  the  claims  of  classes  and  excluding  the  foreigner  from  the  national  market. 
They  are  now  discovering  the  natural  results  of  the  system.  No  class  of  producers 
is  satisfied,  while  the  aggregate  of  consumers  is  left  to  sufier.  Every  protected 
interest  clamours  for  more  protection,  and  the  nation  at  large  struggles  against 
high  prices,  bad  trade,  and  heavy  burdens.  The  other  day  it  was  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  not  contradicted,  that  whereas  a  ship  of  1,000  tons 
oould  be  launched  at  Liverpool  for  io,oooZ.,  it  would  take  fully  2o,ooo2.  to  build 
such  a  vessel  at  New  York.  '  The  tarifi*/  added  the  speaker,  '  was  the  reason. 
The  decay  of  American  shipping  was  caused  by  the  tarifil' 

"  We  look  upon  this  policy  with  some  surprise,  because  it  appears  to  us  that 
our  own  experience  ought  to  be  available  for  the  benefit  of  others.  We  have  gone 
through  these  difficulties,  or,  rather,  we  have  learned  how  to  support  them.  Leave 
industry  and  enterprise  free  and  the  national  income  will  grow  of  itself.  Of  course, 
all  States  must  have  their  ups  and  downs,  and  some  periods  will  be  less  prosperous 
than  others,  but  the  true  principles  of  national  finance  remain  unaffected  by  such 
vicissitudes.  There  in  no  reason  why  the  Americans  shouM  sufier  from  the  pressure 
of  their  debt.  It  is  no  such  trifie  as  they  fancied  it  three  years  ago,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  beyond  the  capacities  of  such  a  nation  to  sustain,  and  these  capacities, 
it  must  be  remembered,  should  improve  every  year.  The  Americans  have  prospects 
before  them  exclusively  their  own.  '  The  nation  which  has  to  provide  26,000,000/. 
a-year  for  the  interest  on  its  debt  is  now  a  nation  of  some  30  millions;  it  may 
hereafter  be  a  nation  of  100  millions.  To  the  growth  of  its  public  wealth  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  put  any  limit — the  only  condition  is  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
grow. 

"  We  have  never  witnessed  in  this  country  since  the  establishment  of  the 
income  tax,  twenty-five  years  ago,  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  decline  of  one-third  in 
its  yield.  We  may  almost  say  that  up  to  this  moment  we  have  hardly  seen  any 
decline  at  all,  but  a  steady,  continuous,  and  unbroken  rise.  The  penny  in  the 
pound,  which  used  to  produce  i,ooo,oooZ.,  came  by  degrees  to  produce  1,400,000/. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  yield  was  reported,  in  consequence  of  the  financial 
panic,  to  be  somewhat  falling  off*,  but  the  facts  are  not  yet  clear,  and  Mr.  Hunt  in 
his  latest  statement  spoke  with  greater  confidence  than  at  first.  Yet  we  have 
certainly  had  ocr  share  of  troubles,  and  the  cotton  famine  in  particular,  was  a  trial 
of  extreme  hardship.  Hitherto,  however,  one  thing  has  always  compensated  for 
another,  so  as  to  leave  the  national  prosperity  as  clear  and  the  national  revenue  as 
buoyant  as  ever.  That  fortunate  result  we  ascribe  to  free  trade  and  unfettered 
industry.  If  we  lose  at  one  point,  we  gain  at  another.  If  one  door  shuts,  another 
opens.     We  are  almoat  /Dompelled  to  anticipate  that  the  losses  of  1866,  coupled  with 
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the  detraction  of  confldenoe  which  has  followed  them,  may  leave  some  mark  on  the 
revenue  returns,  but  we  rely  upon  our  system  of  finance  to  preeenre  xm  boat  any 
depression  so  gpreat  as  that  now  recorded  in  America." 

From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette:— 

"  A  report  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  spedal  commissioner  of  the  rcvenne,  givei 
an  analysis  of  the  extraordinary  change  in  the  cost  of  labour  in  America  dnring  the 
last  eight  years.  A  careful  examination  of  the  books  of  a  rolling  mill  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  making  band  iron,  shows  that  5,200  dollars  a-week  was  paid  in  1866, 
against  1,700  dollars  in  1860  and  1861  for  precisely  the  same  amount  of  labour. 
The  average  wages  of  melters,  forgers,  and  rollers  in  the  mills,  working  nine  boon 
a-day,  was  reported  to  the  commissioner  to  have  been,  in  1866,  8  dollars  a-day. 
Skilled  hammermen,  working  five  days  a-week,  earned  8  dolUrs  a-day;  bead  nailer% 
superintending  four  machines,  1 1  dollars  a-day ;  and  blowers  of  bottles  and  makers 
of  window  glass,  275  dollars  a-month.  During  the  month  of  May,  1866,  the 
average  wages  paid  in  the  Pittsburgh  glass  works  were  1 1  dollars  40  cents  a-head 
per  day.  Bricklayers  and  masons  earned  from  4  dollars  to  7  dollars  a>day.  An 
examination  of  the  United  States  fatatistics  of  manufactures  shows  a  clear  increase  in 
wages  in  1866  of  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  1860. 
Assuming  these  to  be  the  rates  still  current,  and  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  incmse 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  depreciation  in  the  paper  currency  in  which  wages  aie 
paid,  there  is  yet  a  remarkable  margin  of  advance  which  most  have  a  disadvan- 
tageous effect  on  all  manufacturing  operations  in  the  United  States ;  unless,  indeed, 
a  corresponding  advance  has  taken  place  in  most  other  countries,  in  which  case  the 
movement  would  simply  indicate  the  diminution  of  the  purchasing  power  of  gold, 
owing  to  the  steady  continuance  of  the  gold  supply  from  Australia,  California,  azid 
elsewhere." 


II. — The  Progress  of  Sanitary  Reform. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Privy  Council  and  the  Public  Health  :"— 

"  Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  Poor  Law  Board,  at  the  instanoe  of 
Mr.  Chadwick.  who  was  then  their  secretary,  obtained  from  the  late  Dr.  Sonthwood 
Smith  that  famous  report,  which  is  the  foundation  of  sanitary  work  and  legislatkn 
in  England,  *  on  some  of  the  physical  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  to  wluch  the 
poor  are  particularly  exposed,  and  which  are  capable  of  removal  by  sanitary  regnk- 
tions.'  In  that  period  the  young  science  of  hygiene  has  passed  throogh  aome 
curious  and  instructive  phases  of  life.  And  though  it  may  now  be  trusted  to  make 
its  way  in  the  world  by  its  own  power  and  merits,  it  is  well  to  take  acoonnt  of  its 
past  doings,  and  to  consider  how  we  may  profit  to  the  greatest  degree  by  its 
development  and  maturity. 

"  In  its  early  days,  sanitary  sdenoe  was  not  a  little  crippled  by  the  enthusustie 
admiration  of  its  nurses.  In  the  evidence  that  was  taken  before  various  commis- 
sions, statements  about  the  power  of  drainage  and  ventilation  to  rid  the  worid  of 
almost  all  its  physical  and  most  of  its  moral  evil  occur  with  a  frequency  and 
positiveness  that  amaze  the  sober  inquirer  into  facts.  Not  only  were  all  epidemicB 
in  a  batch  to  be  rendered  harmless,  but  consumption,  skin  diseases,  and  deafhess^ 
with  other  maladies,  were  to  be  sent,  along  with  poverty  and  prostitution,  down 
pipe  drains,  or  were  to  be  blown  away  by  blasts  of  wind.  Not  content  with 
quietly  enkrging  the  limits  of  knowledge,  but  looking  from  the  known  out  intcithe 
nnknown  with  a  glass  of  extra-generalising  power,  our  earlier  sanitarians  were 
themselves  largely  responsible  for  the  scepticism  with  which  practical  minds 
recdved  even  the  soundest  part  of  their  teaching.    And  yet  it  could  hardly  be 
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otherwise  than  that  reaction  from  the  old  apathetic  fatalism  shoald  take  the  fonn 
of  exaggeration  of  the  preventive  powers  of  active  interference. 

"  In  those  days,  while  people  still  hesitated  about  giving  their  faith  to  the 
heralds  of  sanitary  marvels,  the  cholera  outbreak  of  1848  came  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  advocated  the  instant  application  of  all  known  and  ima^nable 
hygienic  laws.  Tn  that  year  the  first  Public  Health  Act  and  the  £pidemic 
Diseases  Prevention  Act  were  passed.  The  one  was  provided  for  resisting  excep- 
tional and  imported  disease ;  the  other  for  the  permanent  defence  of  the  population 
against  every  day  maladies.  The  General  Board  of  Health,  created  to  administer 
these  acts,  had  at  once  to  put  forth  against  cholera  all  their  resources  of  argument 
and  authority.  They  insisted  on  the  actual  necessity  of  removing  the  foul  matters 
on  which  cholera  grows,  and  declaimed  against  the  view — which  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  acted  on  in  the  previous  epidemic — that  quarantine  of  countries, 
towns,  and  persons  was  the  means  to  be  relied  on  against  extension  of  the  disease. 
Their  principles,  and  the  work  founded  thereon,  were  of  signal  and  unmixed 
service  against  cholera.  They  were  also,  as  the  result  has  shown,  potent  against 
other  diseases  which  obey  laws  like  those  of  cholera.  But,  with  a  positiveness 
which  is  as  strange  twenty  years  after  as  it  would  have  been  twenty  years  before, 
the  (General  Board  of  Health  proceeded  to  extend  the  experience  of  cholera  deduc- 
tively to  all  manner  of  contagious  diseases.  That  epidemic  disorders  are  essentially 
different  in  their  nature,  one  from  the  other ;  that  for  each  there  can  be  a  specific 
contagion ;  and  that  they  may  spread  exclusively  or  chiefly  by  contagion — ^these 
were  treated  as  notions  of  a  past  time,  and  dismissed  in  favour  of  a  general 
premiss  that  ascribed  all  epidemics  alike  to  some  widely  diffused  atmospheric 
influence,  localised  and  determined  in  character  by  particular  sanitary  defects. 
And  this  absolute  doctrine,  with  others  not  more  grounded  in  fact,  was  applied 
throughout  the  ordinary  dealings  of  the  board  with  local  authorities.  To  it,  how- 
ever, common  observation,  not  that  of  doctors  only,  speedily  began  to  demur,  and 
the  truth  that  was  contained  in  it  rapidly  became  discredited.  No  doubt  the  new 
and  extensive  powers  of  local  interference  conferred,  on  the  central  board,  were  an 
olject  of  jealousy  and  dislike,  and  even  some  of  the  wisest  of  the  cholera  regula- 
tions were  contemptuously  disobeyed.  But  this  was  the  greater  reason  for  caution 
in  announcing  principles,  and  for  avoiding  the  introduction  into  administration 
of  views  that  had  not  passed  the  stage  of  hypothesis.  The  construction  of  the 
board,  again,  was  adverse  to  the  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge.  It  consisted  of 
two  benevolent  noblemen  and  a  lawyer,  for  whom  existing  data  necessarily  stood  in 
the  position  of  first  principles  not  to  be  brought  into  question.  Its  inspectors 
under  the  Public  He»Uth  Act  were  engineers  duly  indoctrinated  with  the  same 
axioms.  A  medical  member  was  indeed  soon  added  to  the  board,  but  not  until  the 
ftmction  of  providing  for  the  dead  was  added  to  its  other  duties,  and  in  this 
sing^nlar  way  the  sanitary  arrangements  for  the  living  did  come  somehow  within 
the  compass  of  current  medical  science.  Yet,  even  with  this  addition,  the  action 
of  the  board  was  steadily  guided  by  the  assumption  that  all  needful  sanitary  know- 
ledge was  conclusively  attained,  and  that  all  administrative  action  followed  from 
this  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  can  now  see  that,  just  in  so  tar  as  the  medical 
principles  assumed  had  their  basis  in  truth,  the  large  and  vigorous  action  of  the 
general  board  was  beneficial  to  the  districts  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  advanttige 
to  the  public  health  gained  by  this  action  has  recently  been  measured,  and  its 
nature  ascertained.  It  is  by  no  means  of  doubtful  amount ;  and  the  experiments 
thus  tried  have  iumished  the  materials  for  an  exact  knowledge  which  has  yet  to 
bear  a  further  crop  of  practical  results.  But,  at  the  time,  people  who  bad  given 
credence  to  the  extravagant  promises  held  out  to  them  anticipated  that  their  works 
of  drainage  and  water  supply  would,  at  once  be  followed  by  obvious  effects,  and 
first  by  the  extinction  of  all  epideftiics.  Instead  of  this,  they  found  but  little 
change  of  a  kind  to  be  readily  appreciated.  Here  and  there  an  engineering  mistake 
had  actually  caused  outbreaks  of  typhoid.  More  commonly  a  perverse  outbreak  of 
scarlet  fever  or  small  pox  would  rava«^e  a  town  as  soon  as  its  works  were  completed, 
and  would  even  raise  the  gross  mortality  above  its  former  amount.  And  while  the 
failure  of  the  board's  predictions  was  quickly  seen,  length  of  time  was  wanted  for 
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their  real  adtantages  to  be  discovered.  With  the-  disappointmeDt  of  ill-foimded 
hopes,  too,  there  arose  dissatisfaction  at  expenditure.  The  influence  of  the  sanitaij 
works,  if  obscure  in  other  respects,  was  very  perceptible  upon  the  local  rates.  And 
an  error  of  judgment  of  the  board  had  given  a  handle  to  cavillers.  In  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  several  independent  surveys  of  the  same  place,  the  saperintend- 
ing  inspectors  had  been  allowed  to  undertake,  as  private  engineers,  the  executioa 
of  the  works  which  they  had  officially  advised.  From  these  causes  the  general 
Board  of  Health  came  to  lose  public  confldenoe,  and  after  some  experimental 
changes  of  its  constitution  and  three  or  four  grudging  renewals.  Parliament,  in 
1858,  declined  to  continue  its  powers.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  that  year  trans- 
ferred to  the  Privy  Council  the  administration  of  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  and 
lefl  permanent  sanitary  measures  to  local  authorities,  without  any  central  authority 
to  control  or  compel  them,  and  with  only  a  slight  general  supervision  entmsted  to 
the  Home  Secretary. 

"  That  the  central  Government  should  have  renounced  the  power  which  the 
General  Board  of  Health  had  virtually  possessed,  of  compelUng  local  improvement^ 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  immense  loss  to  the  cause  of  sanitary  progress.  In 
the  absence  of  cholera,  the  functions  of  the  Government  were  restricted  to  inqniry 
into  matters  relating  to  the  public  health,  and,  as  a  referee  on  such  matters,  th^ 
were  provided  with  a  medical  officer.  But,  except  when  the  Diseases  Prevention 
Act  was  in  force,  the  duties  of  that  officer  were  of  the  most  inde6nite  kind.  It  b 
true  that  the  council  now  had  the  regulation  of  public  vaccination  assigned  to 
them,  and  their  medical  officer  stood  in  the  place  of  the  presidents  of  the  coUegea 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who,  with  other  distinguished  authorities,  had  been 
supposed  necessary  to  advise  the  Government  on  the  subject.  On  a  perfonctocy 
interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1858,  therefore,  the  council  and  its  medical  adviser 
might  have  confined  their  ordinary  work  to  any  local  inquiries  that  were  forced 
upon  them,  and  to  the  issuing  of  rules  for  efficient  vaccination.  Soch  were  the 
limited  and  occasional  duties  that  seemed  to  have  rephiced  the  large  and  systematie 
powers  previously  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

"  But,  in  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  extinction  of  this  board,  not 
only  have  sanitary  works  in  their  ordinary  sense  multiplied  largely  in  the  kingdom. 
while  local  authorities  have  been  still  in  a  measure  supervised,  but  the  subject  of 
hygiene  has  gained  substantially  in  public  esteem,  the  functions  of  Government  in 
regard  to  health  have  been  more  and  more  recognised,  and  a  store  of  sanitary  hicb» 
of  the  highest  scientific  importance  and  practical  utility  has  been  amassed.  As 
regards  visible  results,  many  important  pieces  of  legislation  have  been  demanded 
and  obtained,  and  a  new  department  of  administration  has  been  erected  which, 
under  the  force  of  growing  opinion,  is  each  year  developing  towards  a  true  Ministry 
of  Public  Health. 

"  The  small  beginning  from  which  these  large  results  have  spmng,  is  to  be 
found  in  those  woi'ds  of  the  Act  of  1858,  which  authorise  the  council  to  cause 
inquiry  to  be  made  in  relation  to  matters  concerning  the  public  health.  It  is 
characteristic  of  our  legislation  to  have  provided  in  no  more  direct  way  than  this 
for  a  central  influence  over  local  bodies,  and  it  is  equally  characteristic  of  oar 
better  statesmanship  to  have  evolved  from  such  a  provision  a:  power  of  opinion  that 
has  not  only  accepted,  but  called  for,  extended  and  compulsory  health -legislation. 
Under  Mr.  Lowe's  vice-presidency,  a  medical  department  of  the  Privy  Coondl  was 
formed  in  1861,  and  the  effective  work  of  the  office  dates  from  that  time.  Accept- 
ing unreservedly  the  position  of  inquirers,  it  has  come  about  that  the  oonncil, 
throogli  their  medical  officer,  have  been  in  a  very  important  manner  teachers  also. 
The  whole  field  of  medical  science  has  been  re<nirded  as  capable  of  fumishii^ 
knowledge  that  might  be  applied  to  the  preveittion.  of  disease,  and  inquiry  has  beea 
pursued  in  chemical  and  pathological,  as  well  as  m  statistical  and  social,  directions. 
Thus  the  reports  of  the  department  are  not  only  looked  to  by  legislators  for  their 
immediate  practical  purposes,  but  are  esteemed  among  the  most  exact  and  vahiftble 
contributions  made  of  recent  years  to  scientific  medicine. 

"  The  regulation  of  public  vacdnation  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  sanitary  functions  of  the  council  were  exercised.     In  spite  of  the  lugh 
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authorities  that  had  formed  the  National  Yaodne  Board,  and  the  existence  for 
years  of  oompnlsory  vaccination  acts,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  small  pox,  and 
especially  its  unequal  distribution  in  different  loctilities,  afforded  ground  for  the 
presumption  that  vaccination  was  corresponUingly  neglected  or  ill-perlormed.  It 
was  not  enough  to  issue  general  mandutes  agniiist  this  neglect.  The  com  cil  set  on 
foot  an  extensive  inspection  of  district  vamoation,  and  continued  it  from  year  to 
year.  Large  defects  in  the  administration  uf  the  vaccination  laws,  and  in  the 
methods  of  practising  vaccination,  were  discovered,  of  a  nature  that  ace  lunted  in 
great  measure  for  the  continued  reign  of  that  terrible  disease,  small  pox.  The 
experience  gained  in  these  inspections  was  put  at  the  service  of  the  autliorities  in 
the  more  backward  districts,  and  more  or  less  improvement  of  practice  was  made. 
And  when  public  opinion  was  sufficiently  informed,  a  bill  for  tlie  amendment  of  the 
vaccination  acts  was  brought  in  by  the  vice*president  and  earned. 

"  Inqniries  concerning  the  state  of  the  public  health  in  particular  places  were 
called  for  by  the  existence  of  epidemics  or  by  local  complaints.  It  appears  by  the 
reports  of  the  department  that  such  investigations  have  been  instituted  in  some 
hundreds  of  instances,  and  in  nearly  a  hundred  cases  the  inquiry  has  been  made  by 
an  inspector  sent  by  the  office.  Facts  not  of  local  importance  only,  but  of  general 
value,  alike  in  medical  and  in  administrative  aspects,  have  thus  come  to  light,  and 
their  publication  has  brought  about  a  large  amount  of  sanitary  improvement.  This 
is  evidently  the  class  of  inquiries  primarily  contemplated  by  the  Public  Health  Act. 

"  If  the  action  of  the  council  had  been  rentricted  to  duties  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever much  they  might  have  satisfied  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  small  fraction  only  of 
the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  would  liave  been  done.  But  they  wisely 
took,  on  the  representations  of  their  medical  adviser,  a  wider  view  of  their  functions, 
not  waiting  for  local  complaint  or  shortcomings,  but  investigating  generally  the 
prevalent  causes  of  disease.  Already  in  185i^  two  enemies,  an  old  one  and  a  new, 
were  systematically  reconnoitred,  and  the  positions  to  lie  taken  up  against  them 
were  defined.  Epidemic  diarrhoea  was  shown  to  prevail  in  the  country,  and  to  be 
distributed  according  to  local  conditions  in  sucli  a  way  that  if  its  death-rate  in  the 
whole  of  England  could  be  reduced— not  to  the  rate  of  the  healthiest,  but  even  to 
ten  times  the  rate  of  the  healthiest  districts — twenty  thousand  lives  would  each 
year  be  saved  that  now  were  -  being  sacrificed  to  it.  To  the  causes  of  this  disease 
the  first  general  inquiry  was  addressed,  and  a  definite  result,  showing  convincingly 
the  power  of  preventive  means  upon  it,  was  obtained.  About  the  same  time  the 
stranger  foe,  diphtheria,  so  sudden  in  its  attacks,  so  fatal  in  its  results,  came  up  for 
investigation.  To  track  its  course,  to  note  its  laws,  and  to  learn  what  means  of 
prevention  availed  against  it,  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession 
in  dealing  with  an  unfamiliar  disease,  and  to  allay  the  alarm  that  is  ever  felt  on  an 
unforeseen  and  strange  visitation.  The  next  piece  of  work  which  the  council 
undertook  was  an  inquiry  into  the  special  causes  which  develop  pulmorary  disease 
in  various  manufacturing  districts.  Another  was  into  the  circumstances  ttiat  deter- 
mine exocsnive  mortality  among  young  children  in  the  same  districts.  The  report 
on  infautile  mortality,  gives  a  very  sad  picture  of  suffering  and  demornlisation 
caused  by  the  conditions  of  female  employment  in  factories,  and  it  suggested  some 
practical  methods  of  mitigating  the  evil  influence  of  these  conditions  upon  infantile 
life.  The  cotton  famine  also  claimed  the  attention  of  this  department.  With  the 
urgent  necessity  for  economy  pressing  relief  committees  and  boards  of  guardians  on 
the  one  side,  and  famine-fever  threatening  the  distressed  districts  on  the  otlier  side, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  trustworthy  information  should  be  obtained, 
and  judicious  advice  given  with  some  show  of  authority,  as  to  the  means  by  which 
health  could  be  sustained  under  very  exceptional  conditions  of  living.  Ground  was 
soon  broken  in  another  part  of  the  sanitary  field.  Allegations  had  been  made  that 
the  flesh  and  milk  of  diseased  animals  were  extensively  sold,  and  were  productive 
of  injurious  effects  on  man.  An  elaborate  re})ort  upon  this  subject  defined  the 
cattle  diseases  that  were  proved  to  be  thus  injurious  to  man,  and  was  of  much 
service  in  refuting  some  vague  generalisations  that  were  beginning  to  find 
acceptance. 

"  What  a  single  year's  work  speedily  became  to  a  department  that  conducted 
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its  laboars  on  these  broad  principles  might  be  shown  by  an  ennmeration  of  the 
investigations  reported  on  in  1863.  There  was,  first,  the  systematic  eapenrisioD  cf 
public  vaccination,  with  the  inspection  of  1,143  distrid^;  and  of  the  pnUic 
vaccine  supply  which  furnished  lymph  in  answer  to  15,383  applications.  There 
was,  next,  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  1x2  places,  at  14  of  them  by 
office  inspectors.  But  besides  this  routine  work,  systematic  investigatioos  were 
carried  on  into  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  determine  the  distribution  of 
disease  in  England; — 1.  Into  the  conditions  of  nourishment  among  the  poorer 
labouring  classes.  2.  Into  hurtful  and  hurtfully-oonducted  occupations,  involving 
working  with  various  metallic  poisons,  shop  and  factory  employment  as  prodoctive 
of  lung  disease,  and  systematic  overwork  by  large  classes  of  the  popnlatioo. 
8.  Concerning  residence  in  marsh  districts,  an  inquiry  which  brought  out  some 
singular  evidence  as  to  the  waste  of  infantile  life.  4,  Into  hospital  hygiene— a 
subject  upon  which  exact  information  was  urgently  called  for,  and  which  was 
rescued,  by  this  report,  from  a  mass  of  erroneous  and  exaggerated  statement. 
6.  On  dangers  arising  to  the  public  health  in  the  conditions  under  which  drugs 
and  poisons  are  retailed.  This  is  no  small  development  of  work  comprised  in  a 
year's  proceedings,  under  a  general  power  of  'inquiry;'  the  duties  explicitly 
assigned  to  the  office  being  by  &r  the  smallest  part  of  its  business.  And  mucb  of 
this  voluntary  work,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  year  has  already  borne  fruits  of 
practical  usefulness.  It  was  on  the  evidence  thus  submitted  that  Parliament  made, 
in  1866,  provision  for  keeping  factories  and  workshops  as  free  as  practicable  from 
injurious  vapours  and  dust,  and  for  preventing  overcrowding  In  them ;  a  pfrovistoo 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  habeas  corpus  of  the  artisan.  At  the  same  time 
the  more  intelligent  administrators  of  our  medical  charities  are  already  acknow* 
lodging  the  value  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  on  the  health  of  hospitals. 

"  A  simple  enumeration  may  suffice  of  some  of  the  chief  investigatioiiB  since 
undertaken  by  the  department.  Detailed  examination  has  been  made  of  the  hoase 
accommodation  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  of  the  working  of  the  Nuisanoea 
Hemoval  Acts.  Foreign  epidemics,  plague,  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  whidi 
were  alleged  to  be  obtaining  a  footing  in  neighbouring  countries,  and  cholera  and 
yellow  fever,  which  had  actually  made  lodgments  on  our  own  shores,  have  been 
studied  by  competent  inspectors;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  the  question  of  qnarantiiie 
on  this  class  of  diseases  has  been  re-investigated.  In  the  presence  of  cholera,  the 
powers  of  the  council  under  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act  arose  for  the  fimt  time  in 
1866,  not  until  the  ninth  year  of  tlieir  existence  as  administrators  of  that  law. 

"  That  the  future  growth  of  sanitary  knowledge  should  be  commensurate  with 
its  past  progress  as  here  summarised  is  a  matter  in  whidi  the  community,  and 
more  particularly  '  our  future  masters,'  are  deeply  concerned.  At  this  moment 
proposed  legislative  changes  are  effecting,  in  an  indirect  manner,  the  oonstitation  of 
the  hctilth  department,  and  it  is  of  urgent  consequence  that  they  shoold  be  so 
contrived  as  to  facilitate  and  extend  its  most  useful  work." 


III. — Agriculture  in  Frarvce. 


The  following  notice  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  evidence  recently 
coUected  by  the  Freuch  Government  upon  the  condition  of  agricultural 
industry  throughout  the  empire,  apjjeared  in  the  PM  MM  Gazette. 
Several  folio  reports  of  inquiry  have  been  already  published  ;  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  whole  of  the  information  wiU  occupy  upwards  of  thirty 
volumes : — 

"  A  couple  of  years  ago  there  went  up  such  a  cry  from  the  French  agricul- 
turists that  the  Government  felt  it  incumbent  to  appoint  commissioos  of  iuqtiirj*. 
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The  ooimtry  was  divided-  into  thirty  zones,  and  each  zone  was  sahjected  to  the 
eiamination  of  a  difierent  oommission.  The  inquiry  has  terminated,  and  an 
immense  mass  of  evidence  has  been  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Several 
▼oinmes  have  already  been  published,  and  the  information  furnished  by  these 
printed  reports  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  causes  of  suffering :  these  are  want  of 
labour,  want  of  capital,  want  of  communication,  want  of  instruction,  and  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  transfer  of.  property.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  subdivision  of 
land,  but  most  of  the  commissions,  though  they  point  out  evils  attendant  on  this 
system,  consider  it  favourable  to  production.  The  second  question  put  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  runs  thus : — During  the  last  thirty  years,  what  influence 
has  been  exercised  on  the  conditions  of  production  by  the  division  of  property  ?  The 
commission  for  the  department  of  the  Manche  says  the  result  has  been  to  augment 
production,  but  in  reply  to  other  questions  the  same  commission  points  out  that  the 
small  proprietors  have  not  sufficient  capitis  to  improve  their  farms;  that  the 
excessive  division  of  property  is  an  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  machinery,  and 
again  that  the  prindpid  objection  to  the  division  of  property  is  that  it  renders 
drainage  impossible.  The  Calvados  commission  also  replies  to  question  2  that  the 
division  of  property  has  augmented  production,  but  deplores  the  want  of  capital. 
In  Eure  subdivision  has  been  found  prejudicial  to  production,  and  the  oommission 
condemns  the  practice  of  dividing  the  land  amongst  the  heirs  on  the  death  of  the 
head  of  the  famfly.  M.  Genteur,  president  of  the  eleventh  zone,  gives  much 
valuable  information  in  his  report.  He  says  that  since  1789  the  division  of  land 
has  constantly  progressed,  and  that,  confined  within  reasonable  limits,  this  system 
presents  two  advantages — 1st.  It  is  useful  as  regards  the  development  of  produc- 
tion ;  2nd.  In  encouraging  the  labouring  classes  to  buy  property  it  '  moralises ' 
them,  interests  them  in  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  inspires  them  with  con- 
servative sentiments,  and  keeps  them  from  the  temptations  and  seductions  of  the 
town.  On  the  contrar}%  when  exaggerated  it  gives  rise  to  serious  inoonvenienoe« 
and  the  legislature  should  prevent  it  being  carried  to  excess.  According  to  the 
Code  Napol^n,  the  father,  when  dividing  his  goods  amongst  his  children,  is 
obliged  to  give  each  an  equal  share  of  all  the  objects  composing  his  fortune.  The 
opinion  of  the  agricultural  world  is  that  this  law  produces  an  excessive  division  of 
landed  property,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  father  to  share  his  goods 
amongst  his  children  according  to  their  tastes  and  professions.  Another  commisdon 
reports  that  '  the  extreme  division  of  property  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
prevents  the  use  of  agricultural  machines.'  And  again,  when  alluding  to  dnunage, 
'  the  parcelling  out  of  the  land  prevents  the  farmers  carrying  away  the  water.' 
The  commissioners  admit  that  the  system  of  division  should  end  somewhere,  but  it 
would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  ideas  of  1789  to  re- establish  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture even  as  regards  land,  and  no  one  would  be  bold  enough  to  propose  such  a 
measure.  M.  Crenteur  does  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  the  head  of  the  family 
should  be  allowed  to  give  his  land  to  one  child  and  his  funded  property  to  another, 
but  any  bill  introduced  into  the  Corps  L^slatif  tending  to  sdch  a  consummation 
would  be  vigorously  opposed. 

"  Another  cause  of  agricultural  suffering  is  the  want  of  labour  felt  all  through 
the  country ;  this  is  attributed  to  the  army,  the  development  given  to  various 
industrial  undertakings,  and  the  immense  public  works  being  carried  on  in  Paris 
and  other  large  towns.  Everywhere  statistics  show  that  the  rural  population  is  on 
the  decrease,  and  that  the  deaths  exceed  the  births ;  the  peasant  prefers  the  town 
because  the  labour  is  generally  lighter,  more  continuous,  and  better  paid ;  in  fiict 
one  can  easily  imagine  the  attraction  lor  a  Breton,  who  gets  at  most  half  a  franc 
a-day,  of  ten  times  that  amount  to  be  earned  in  Paris  under  Prefect  Haussmaim. 
That  deaths  should  nearly  everywhere  in  the  country  exceed  births  does  not  alone 
depend  upon  emigration.  If  we  turn  to  another  report,  we  find  that  immorality 
has  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  there  is  a  general  hankering  after 
Inxury : — 

"  '  The  good  old  manners  are  disappearing  day  by  day,  and  rustic  simplicity  is 
no  longer  in  vog^e;  luxury  and  the  love  of  pleasure  have  invaded  the  most 
remote  parishes.    The  number  of  natural  children  increases,  the  number  of  legiti- 

b2 
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mate  ones  diminishes.  The  peasant  of  to-day  is  determined  not  to  have  diildren. 
To  counteract  this  tendency  it  is  demanded  that  the  Government  should  encourage 
large  families  by  relieving  them  from  taxation.  I  am  obliged  to  state  that  religion 
is  on  the  wane.  The  priests  are  worthy  of  all  respect,  bat  they  have  lost  their 
ioflueuce,  and  to  believe  the  testimony  of  many  persons,  this  state  of  things  has 
been  produced  in  oon>equeuce  of  the  clergy  preaching  dogma  rather  than  momUty, 
and  not  adhering  to  those  principles  upon  which  modem  society  reposes.' 

"  Want  of  capital  is  another  malady  which  afflicu  agriculture.  The  fever  of 
speculation  has  spread  through  the  whole  country,  and  the  money  which  used  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  hmd  is  now  invested  in  railway  shares  and  loans,  or 
squandered  on  the  Bmi-se.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  who  desires  to  get 
money  can  only  do  so  by  paying  an  exorbitant  interest,  for  very  few  proprietors  can 
fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  the  Credit  Fonder  and  Credit  Agricole  will 
make  advances.  The  country  people  also  complain  of  the  large  amount  of  stamp  dnty 
which  they  have  to  pay,  and  where  there  are  so  many  forced  sales,  and  where  so 
many  persons  are  left  land  which  they  caimot  keep,  this  spedes  of  taxation  is 
especially  onerous. 

*'  What  mobt  of  the  commissioners  demand  is  that  the  conscripts  not  belonging 
to  the  active  army  shall  only  be  called  out  for  drill  when  there  is  no  agricoltnral 
work  to  do ;  that  there  shall  be  fewer  fairs  and  market  days,  where  much  time  l« 
wasted ;  that  the  stamp  duties  shall  be  lowered ;  that  the  farmer  shall  be  afforded 
facilities  for  getting  money  ;  that  agricultural  instruction  shall  be  giveu ;  that 
some  means  shall  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  constant  emigration  to  large  towns ; 
and  some  modification  introduced  into  the  present  law  addicting  the  right  of 
disposing  of  property  by  will." 


IV.— ^  Tradet^  Union. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Times.  The  axiniial  reports 
of  this  union  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Society's  libraiy : — 

"  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  has  enjoyed  ibr  some 
time  an  exceptional  reputation  among  trade  unions  for  good  management,  pros- 
perity, and  strength ;  and  this  character,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  apparently  main- 
tained in  the  statements  of  its  lust  report,  which  is  now  before  us.  The  volnma 
itself  is  evidence  at  fir^t  sight  to  the  respectability  of  the  assodation.  It  is  as 
large  and  as  weighty  as  the  reports  of  our  great  religious  societies,  and  its  frontis- 
piece is  a  map  showing  the  situation  of  its  <  bmnches '  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  branches  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  number,  com- 
prising between  them  fully  8,000  members,  and  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  nnion 
actually  in  hancl  exceed  15,0002.  Tet  the  society  is  only  in  the  ninth  year  of  its 
existence,  having  risen  to  its  present  dimensions  since  the  year  1860,  at  which  time 
its  members  were  only  600,  and  its  available  balance  but  310/.  It  deserves,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  noted,  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  its  foundation,  its  progress 
was  materially  interrupted.  There  was  no  actual  decline,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
certain  increase  both  in  its  numbers  and  its  property ;  but  this  increase  was  con- 
siderably less  than  in  former  years.  In  other  respects,  too,  1867  was  a  remarkable 
year  for  the  union,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

"  To  find  out  what  a  society  is  doing  we  look  to  its  accounts,  and  the  acooonts 
of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  are  fiill,  clear,  and  intelligible.  Last 
year  the  entire  income  of  the  society,  derived  almost  exclusively  from  p:iyments  by 
its  members,  was  no  less  than  1 8,245/.,  and,  as  its  expenditure  during  tlie  same 
period  was  16,144/.,  ^^  '^  ^^y  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  *^^^^  a"  unprosperous  season  added 
upwards  of  2,000/.  to  its  capital.  The  critical  question,  however,  concerns  tiia 
distribution  of  these  outgoings,  though  here,  too,  the  society  comes  oat  creditably 
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fiom  the  inqairy.  A  good  io,ooo2.  of  its  expenditure  was  upon  'benefits'  of 
▼arions  descriptions.  These  are  chissed  in  the  accoants  nnder  six  several  heads. 
Members  out  of  work  '  throngh  slackness  of  trade  only/  receive  support  in  the 
form  of  '  donations  ;*  sick  members  get  their  '  benefit '  according  to  scale ;  '  burnt 
or  stolen  tools '  are  replaced  by  a  third  benefit ;  *  funerals  *  are  defnryed  from  a 
fourth,  and  Hccidents  and  superannuations  (the  latter  a  very  small  item),  make  up 
the  list.  To  these  purposes  altogether  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  society's 
expenditure  was  actually  applied.  Mr.  B.  Applegarth,  the  general  secretary,  whose 
signature  authenticates  the  report  just  published,  claims  credit  for  the  amount  of 
good  thus  effected,  observing  that  the  disbursements  of  the  union  in  '  donations ' 
alone,  '  provided  the  means  of  living  for  a  population  of  upwards  of  3,800  persons,' 
for  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  But  his  argument  on  this  point  is  supcrfiuons.  Nobody 
contests  the  value  or  utility  of  trade  unions  as  benefit  societies.  In  this  respect  the 
amount  of  good  they  accomplish  is  beyond  all  question,  and  needs  no  proof.  There 
is,  however,  as  Mr.  Applegarth  is  well  aware,  another  capacity  in  which  these  unions 
present  themselves  before  the  public. 

"  We  have  only  accounted  for  io,oooZ.  out  of  the  16,000^.  spent  by  the 
Carpenters'  and  Joinen'  Society  last  year,  and  it  will  lie  asked  where  the  rest  of 
the  money  went.  It  was  not  expended  on  this  occasion  to  any  ruinous  extent  on 
'  trade  privileges,'  or,  in  other  words,  strikes.  Tlie  outlay  on  this  head  in  1867 
was  about  1,800/.,  or  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income.  But,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  year  was  an  exceptional  one.  The  depression  of  trade  was  very 
great,  and  it  explains  not  only  the  retarded  progpHiss  of  the  society,  but  the  peculiar 
application  of  its  funds ;  work  was  so  slack,  and  so  many  memb«9  came  upon  t'.  e 
union  for  help,  that  there  was  less  money  than  usual  for  '  trade  purposes '  and  less 
disposition  to  spend  it.  Thus,  as  much  as  1  o,ooo2.  went  upon  benefits,  and  only 
1,800/.  on  trade  quarrels;  but  it  has  not  been  always  so.  In  the  year  1866  the 
outlay  on  benefits  was  only  4,726/.,  while  that  on  '  trade  privileges '  was  2,515/. 
In  1865  the  comparison  is  still  more  striking;  in  fact,  the  figures  are  nearly 
balanced,  for,  whereas  benevolent  purposes  took  only  2,200/.,  trade  purposes 
carried  ofi*  all  but  1,000/.  Again,  in  the  summary  of  these  outgoings  for  the 
whole  eight  yeara  of  the  society's  existence,  we  find  that  the  aggregate  expenditure 
upon  *  trade  privileges '  nearly  equals  that  upon  the  support  of  sick  members  or 
the  assistance  of  membera  out  of  work.  The  total  'donation  benefit'  is  8,138/.; 
the  sick  benefit,  8,841/.;  the  'trade'  outlay,  7,063/.  Tlie  society,  therefore,  does 
its  trade  work  like  other  unions,  though  it  learnt  moderation  from  last  year's 
distress. 

"  Still  we  have  brought  but  12,000/.  out  of  16,000/.  to  account,  and  the 
reader  will  wonder  what  becomes  of  the  yet  considerable  balance.  It  appean  to  be 
consnme<l  for  the  most  part  in  the  expenses  of  management.  Salaries  absorb  some- 
thing like  1,300/-,  and  office  charges  rather  more,  taking  perhaps  about  3,000/. 
between  them  ;  but  this  represents,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  demands  of  some 
two  hundred  branches.  There  is,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  no  obviously  question- 
able item  in  the  account,  though  it  is  deplorable  to  see  148/.  set  dqwn  to  *  defalca- 
tions,' and  the  charge,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  not  of  yearly  occurrence.  Delegations 
cost  200/.,  council  meetings  64/.,  and  law  expenses  77/. — not  a  heavy  liability.  At 
one  point  only  does  the  financial  manag<^ment  of  the  society  appear  rather  doubtful. 
It  possesses,  as  wo  have  said,  an  accumulated  capital  of  1 5,000/.,  and  as  much  as 
1 3,000/.  stood  to  its  credit  in  December,  1866.  Yet,  while  no  more  than  1 66/.  is 
carried  to  profit  as  '  bank  interest,'  as  much  as  72/.  is  put  down  to  loss  as  '  bank 
expenses ;'  so  that  the  society  gained  only  94/.  in  the  year  from  a  money  balance 
of  13,000/. 

"  •  Wherever  branches  of  this  society  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time, 
reductions  of  working  honra  and  increase  of  wages  have  followt'd.*  That  brief 
statement  is  probably  conclusive  in  the  eyes  of  membera  as  to  the  advantages 
of  unionism.  We  might  ask  at  what  expense  these  gains  were  acquired,  and  how 
long  they  lasted ;  but  we  shall  not  at  present  open  that  inquiry.  Whereas,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Applegarth  insists  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  inequalities  of  wages  at 
Tarions  places,  and  obviously  considen  that  they  should  be  redressed  by  the  influence 
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of  anioniBm,  it  is  obvioiu  to  ask  on  what  principle  he  woold  proceed.  Workmen 
in  the  trade,  he  aayi,  get  37#.  a- week  in  one  place,  and  ao«.  in  another;  does  be 
mean  that  the  former  rate  is  neoeasarily  all  right  and  the  latter  .all  wrong  P  Would 
he  make  the  receipts  in  each  case  28^.  6d.,  or  would  he  at  once  raise  the  ao#.  to 
37«.P  In  the  presumption  from  which  he  sUrts  he  is  certainly  wrong.  He  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  great  difference  nowadays  between  the  cost  of  living  at  one 
place  and  the  cost  of  living  at  another;  hut  that  proposition  cannot  be  sostained.  ' 
Hallways  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  levelling,  but  the  prices  of  all  oommodhae^ 
even  of  money,  still  vary  in  various  places,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  price  of 
labour  should  vary  also. 

**  In  the  general  conclusions,  however,  of  the  report  before  ns  we  can  oQrdially 
join.  Mr.  Applegartb  is  not  content  with  advocating  unionism  as  it  is ;  he  frankly 
confesses  that  '  there  needs  union  beyond  it,' — union  not  only  among  men  against 
masters,  but  among  masters  and  men  together.  He — esperienoed  as  he  is  in  such 
matters — speaks  more  positively  than  we  ventured  to  do  upon  the  practicability  of 
arbitration.  *  The  policy  of  employers  is  to  combine  with  us,  and  not  against  ns  ; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  men  like  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  and  Mr.  Mnndella — men 
of  practical  esperience  and  sound  judgment — with  the  result  of  their  efforts  in  the 
past  before  us — we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  though  employers  and  work- 
men will  each  maintain  their  respective  unions  arbitration  will  form  the  connecting 
link  of  '  union  *  between  them.  Let  there  be,  t^en,  a  board  of  arbitration  in 
every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  for  this  the  workmen  are  ready.  We  thaSL 
then,  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  twelve  of  our  differences,  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
mutual  settlement.'  To  this  we  can  only  say,  that  if  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
will  take  the  lead  in  bringing  such  a  consummation  to  pasa^  ihef  will  do  much  to 
confirm  the  reputation  their  union  has  already  acquired.^' 
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BIKTHS  AS^D  DEATHS— QuABTEB  ended  Mabch,  1868. 


A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Yean  1862-68,  awrf  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears. 

Calendar  Years,  1862-68 :— Numbers. 


Yean 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

•63. 

'62. 

Marriagefl  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths    ....  „ 

— 

178,791 
767,897 
471,102 

187,776 
753,870 
500,689 

185,474 
748,069 
490,909 

180,387 
740,275 
495,531 

173,510 
727,417 
473,837 

164,030 
712,684 
436,566 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1862-68. 
(I.)  Mabeiagea: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•68. 

'67. 

•86. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

Mareh No. 

— 

36,380 

37,579 

36,807 

37,988 

.  35,528 

83,953 

June  „ 

— 

45,462 

48,577 

45,827 

44,599 

44,146 

40,853 

September    „ 

— 

44,003 

46,257 

45,852 

44,675 

41,932 

40,600 

December     „ 

— 

52,946 

55,363 

56,988 

53,125 

51,904 

48,624 

(II.)   BlETHS:— 

'Numbers. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

*68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

March No. 

198,594 

195,355 

196,753 

194,130 

192,947 

186,341 

181,990 

June  „ 

— 

199,649 

192,427 

192,988 

188,835 

189,340 

185,554 

September   „ 

— 

190,255 

179,096 

181,941 

181,015 

173,439 

172,709 

December    „ 

— 

182,638 

185,594 

179,010 

177,478 

178,297 

172,431 

(HI.)  Deaths: — Numbers. 


Qr*' ended 
last  day  of 

'68. 

*67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

•62. 

March No. 

120,095 

134,254 

138,136 

140,410 

142,977 

128,096 

122,019 

June   „ 

— 

112,523 

128,551 

115,892 

116,880 

118,121 

107,392 

September   „ 

— 

108,462 

116,650 

113,362 

112,223 

112,504 

92,381 

December    „ 

— 

115,863 

117,352 

121,245 

123,451 

116,116 

114,774 
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Annual  Rates  per  Cent,  of  Persons  Married,  and  of  Births,  and  Dkathb, 
during  the  Tears  1862-68,  and  the  Quarters  of  tJiose  Years. 


Calendar  Years,  1862-G8 :- 

General 

Percentage  Results. 

Ykars 

'68. 

Menn 
•58-67. 

•67. 

'66. 

•85. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

Estmtd.  Popln. 
of    England 
in  thousands^ 
in  middle  of  1 
each  Year.... ' 

21,649 

— 

21^30 

21,210 

20,991 

io,77i 

20,554 

20,336 

Persons  Mar- 1 
pied  PePct.  J 

mrths....     „ 

Deaths...    „ 

— 

1-689 

3-5C8 
a-257 

1-668 

3-584 
2-198 

1-770 

3-554 
2-361 

1-768 

3-564 
2-339 

1-736 

3-564 
2-386 

1-688 

3-539 
2-305 

1-614 

3-504 
2-147 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1862-68. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Percentages. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March....  Per  ct. 

•68. 

Mean 
'58-87 

•67. 

•66. 

•65. 

'64. 

•68. 

'62. 

— 

1-398 

1-382 

1-442 

1-428 

1-472 

1-408 

1-360 

June „ 

— 

1-717 

1-704 

1-840 

1-754 

1-724 

1-726 

1-614 

Septmbp.      „ 

— 

1-635 

1-628 

1-728 

1-732 

1-704 

1-616 

1-582 

Decembr.      „ 

— 

1-995 

1-954 

2-064 

2-146 

2022 

1-996 

1-890 

(II.) 

Births  :- 

—Percentages. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'68. 

Me.-in 
•58-67. 

•67. 

'66. 

•65. 

•64. 

•63. 

•62. 

March  ....Perct. 

3-694 

3-674 

8-713 

3-777 

3-765 

3-740 

3-691 

3-644 

June „ 

— 

3-637 

3-742 

3-644 

3-692 

3-651 

3-700 

3-665 

Septmbp.      „ 

— 

3-371 

3-518 

3-346 

3-434 

8-453 

3-343 

3-365 

Decembp.      „ 

— 

3-347 

3-368 

3-458 

8-370 

3-376 

3-428 

3-360 

an.) 

Deaths 

— Percentages. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March  ....Perct. 

•68. 

Menn 
'58-67. 

'67. 

'66.    . 

•65. 

'64. 

•68. 

•62. 

2-234 

2-576 

2-551 

2-652 

2-723 

2-772 

2-538 

2-443 

June „ 

— 

2-220 

2-109 

2-434 

2-217 

2-260 

2-308 

2-121 

Septmbr.      „ 

— 

2-024 

2-006 

2-179 

2140 

2-141 

2-169 

1-800 

Decembr.     „ 

2-2H 

2137 

2-187 

2-283 

2-349 

2-213 

2-230 

1868.] 
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'B.  —  Comparative    Table   of   Consom,    Provibionb,    Paupbrism, 
TsMPBRATURB  in  eoch  of  the  Nine  Quarters  ^nded  March,  1868. 


and 


1 

S 

8 

i                   5 

6 

7 

■    « 

9 

Arerage 
Price 

of 
Consols 

(for 
Money). 

ATerage 

Price 

of 

Wlieat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Prices 

•f  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  Menn  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 

Regents) 

per  Ton 

at 

Waternide 
Market, 

Soutkvark. 

Panperism. 

Qnaners 
ending 

Quarteriy  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
la9t  day  of  each  week. 

Mean 
Tern- 
per*. 

Beef. 

Mntton. 

In-door. 

Ont-door. 

tore. 

1866 
Mftr.  31 

£ 

87 

#.    d. 
45     6 

d.  d.  d. 

4i-6i 

5t 

d.  d,  d. 

H-1i 

#.    9*   9. 

55—90 
72 

»39i546 

759,402 

0 
41-2 

June  30 

86* 

46    6 

41-7 
Si 

5i-8i 
7 

60-95 

77 

123,657 

734,139 

630 

Sept.  30 

881 

51    - 

5i-7i 

6k 

5i-8i 

ei 

75—120 

97 

120,955 

717,653 

68-9 

Dec.  31 

89* 

56    8 

4f-7 
Si 

5i-7i 
61 

85—130 
107 

133.979 

734,312 

46-2 

1867 

Mar.  31 

901 

60    7 

4f-7 
Si 

5-7i 
6i 

115—160 
137 

147,620 

832,364 

38-9 

June 30 

92J 

63  11 

41-6} 

Si 

5i-7i 

135—175 
^SS 

134.678 

779,629 

53-6 

Sept.  30 

9^ 

66    4 

4i-6f 
Si 

6—7 

6 

100—166 

127 

129,838 

743,977 

59-7 

Dec.  31 

94f 

67  11 

4t-6} 
5l 

4i-6i 

Si 

110—155 

i3i 

146,237 

771,230 

42-5 

1868 

Mar.  31 

93 

72    2 

4i-6i 
Si 

4i-6i 

si 

126—170 
M7 

I59»7i6 

860,165 

41*4 

C. — General  Average  Death- Rate  Table, 


%*  This  table  is  not  giTen  in  the  Begistrar-GbnenJ's  Report  for  the  current 
quarter. 
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D. — Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Axyual  Rate  of  Mortautt  per 
Cent,  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Fears  1868-66. 


Area 

in  Statute 
Acres. 

Population 

Quaiten 
ending 

Annual  Rate  of  Mwtality  per  Cemt. 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Yart 

1861. 

1868. 

Mean 
'58.67. 

1867. 

1S66. 

In  142  Districts,  and^ 
56  Sub -districts, 
comprising      the  | 
Chief  Totons , 

3,287,151 

10,930,841 

rMarch .. 
J  June  .... 
1  Sept.  .... 

LDec   .... 

Year  .... 

2-403 

z'76i 

V353 
2-249 
2-460 

2-732 
2-199 
2-243 
2-380 

2-966 
2-639 
2-513 
2-439 

— 

:i-456 

2-389 

2-6^ 

34,037,732 

9.135*383 

Year  .... 

("March .. 
J  June  .... 
1  Sept 

LDec 

— 

2-014 

1-955 

2-008 

In    the    remaining 
Districts  and  Sub- 
districts  of  Eng- 
land  and   Wales,  ^ 

Small  Towns  and 
CourUry  Parishes  ^ 

2012 

2-350 
2-057 
1-746 
1-902 

2-315 
1-991 
1-696 
1-818 

2-250 
2-171 
1-749 
1-860 

Note. — ^The  three  mdnths,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  year  91 
days;  the  three  months,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  tha 
year  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calciilatioos,  also 
for  the  difference  between  365  and  365*25  days,  and  366  and  365*25  days  in  leap  year. 


E. — Special  Town  ^oft^e;— Population  ;  Births,  Deaths  ;  Mean  Temperature  atd 
Kainfall  in  last  Winter  Qiiarter,  in  Fourteen  Large  Towns, 


CiUei,&c. 

Estimated 
Popnlatiou  in 
the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1888. 

Births 

in 

18  Weeks 

ending 

28th  Mar., 

1868. 

Deaths 

iu 

18  Weeks 

ending 

28th  Mar., 

1868. 

Annual  Rate 

to  1,000  Uring  daring 

the  IS  Weeks  ending 

28th  March,  1868. 

Mean 
Temperature 

ISl^eka 

eodiug 

28th  March, 

1868. 

BaoM 
eadisg 

Births. 

Deaths. 

SSthMtr, 
16& 

Total  of  14  large  towns.... 
liondon   

6,431,420 

3*12^35 
167,487 
35*»*96 
500,676 
366,835 
117,162 
132*362 
134,000 
236,746 
122,628 

127,701 

177,039 
449,868 

319,985 

61,744 

29,891 
1,699 
3,269 
5,100 
3,531 
1,176 
2,827 
1,324 
2,708 
1,124 

1,250 

1,612 
4,580 

2,254 

40,764 

18,144 
1,070 
2,127 
3,740 
2,859 
822 

1,357 
733 

1,415 
676 

820 

1,234 
3,388 

2,379 

38*5^ 

38-37 
38-22 
37-24 
40-88 
38-63 
40-25 
40-19 
39-66 
45-91 
36-79 

39-29 

86-56 
40-86 

28-27 

25-44 

23-29 
25*64 
24*23 
29-98 
31*28 
28-16 

23*44 
21-96 

23'99 
22-13 

25*77 

27-98 
30-23 

29-84 

41-4 

41-4 
41-7 
41-4 
41-8 
41-8 
41-8 
40-7 

41-7 
39-7 

40-7 

41-8 
411 

43-7 

8*5 
6'6 

Bristol  (city)  

9*7 

Birmingham  (borough).... 

Liverpool  (borough) 

Manciester  fcitv^  

5*^ 

9-c 
7*c 

6-4 

5*3 
8-S 

Salford  (borougn)  

Sheffield'  (borough)    

Bradford  (borough)  

Iieeds  (borough) 

Hull  (borough)  

Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne    1 

(borough)    J 

Sdinbursrh  (citv^    

Grlascrow  (citv)    

24-5 
6-0 

Dublin  (city  and  somel 
suburbs) j 

Note. — ^The  population  used  in  deducing  the  birth  and  death-rates  for  the  quarter  is  not 
estimated  for  any  particular  quarter,  but  for  the  middle  of  the  year. 
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F,—Divin(mal  Table: — ^Marriages  Regtgtered  in  Quarters  ended  31a< 
December,  1867-66 ;  OTid  Births  and  Dsaths  in  Qiiartera  ended  ZUt 
March,  1868-66. 


I 

DIVISIONS. 

S 

AUA 

S 

Population, 
1861. 

4                6                6 

Har&iagis  in  Quarter  a  ended 
81gt  December. 

(Bngland  and  W«Mi.) 

m 
Statute  Acres. 

1867. 

1866. 

1866. 

Bk&ld.  kyifhJXA....TotdU 

37,324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 
52,946 

No. 
55,363 

No. 
56,988 

I.  liOiidoii 

77,997 

4.065,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3,865,332 
3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,492,322 

5,218,588 

2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,436,568 
1,288,928 

2,935,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 

8,525 

4,772 
3,345 
3,076 

3,646 
6,084 
3,257 

8,050 

5,897 
3,010 

3,284 

9,103 

4,982 
8,362 
3,121 

3,824 
6,386 
3,313 

8,653 
6,129 
3,013 

3,477 

9,738 

4,930 
3,325 
3,132 

3,961 
6,981 
3,217 

8,583 
6,285 
8,284 

3,662 

n.  South-Eastern  

in.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eastem 

V.  South- Western 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North-We«tem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

z.  Northern  

XI.  Monmthsh.  &Wales 

7 
DrviSIONS. 

8                 9                 10 

B11LUI8  in  Qaart-ert  ended 
Sltt  March. 

11             13          18 

Bkathb  in  Quarters  ended 
81st  March. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

Eno£D.  &  Waisb....  TotaU 

No. 
198,594 

No. 
195,355 

No. 
•96,753 

No. 
120,095 

No. 
134,254 

No. 
138,13^ 

I.  London 

29,891 

17,450 

11,979 
9,961 

14,893 
23,850 
12,208 

31,872 
21,602 
12,851 

12,037 

29,601 

17,447 
12,056 
10,060 

16,130 
24,407 
11,734 

30,277 
20,462 
12.585 

28,410 

16,999 
11,865 
10,109 

15,964 
24,823 
11,890 

30,416 
20,871 
12,904 

18,144 

9,6 1 1 
6,681 
5,630 

9,365 

14,162 

6,887 

21,562 

12,283 

8,012 

20,467 

10,729 
7,894 
6,366 

10,899 

15,699 

7,711 

23,468 

14,166 

8,560 

8,366 

20,022 

n.  South-Eastem  

HI.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

10,667 
7,46d 
6^613 

V.  South- Western 

VI.  West  Midland 

vn.  North  Midland. 

vm.  North-Westem 

nr.  Ynrlr«>iTT« 

10,894 

16,997 

7,849 

26,607 
16,571 

X.  Northern 

7^36 

zi.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 

11 

,696 

12,5C 

)2 

7,75 

8 

8,121 
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G. — General  Meteorcloffical  Table,  Quarter  ended  Marchj  1868. 
[Abstracted  from  the  particulars  supplied  to  the  Reg;i8trar>6eneral  by  Jaxxs  Glaisbxs,  %9Q^  ?.IL&,  SbbO 


Temperature  of 

ElaaUe 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
ofVaposx 

1868. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  lUnge. 

Water 
of  the 
rhamei 

CalfK  Foot 
of  Air. 

Months. 

Mean. 

IMff. 
from 
Aver- 
age  of 

97 
Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%"' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver. 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
Hgeof 

27 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
Year*. 

Mean, 

DifL 
from 
Aver^ 

Ten'* 

Jan. 

Feb.    .. 
Hatch... 

o 
872 

48-0 

44-0 

0 

+  1-0 
+4-6 
+3-1 

o 
-0-9 

+4-1 

+  2-5 

o 
86-6 

40-4 

41-4 

o 
-1-S 

+81 

+2-2 

o 
83-4 

37-8 

88-8 

o 
-1-5 

+2-5 

+2-0 

o 
8-6 

13-1 

16-1 

o 

+1-7 
+1-6 

o 
87 -7 

41-6 

46-8 

In 
•191 

-223 

•231 

In. 

-■on 

+■019 
+•016 

Gr. 

2-3 

2-6 
2-7 

Gr. 
-0-S 

+0-2 

+<i-2 

Mean  ... 

41-4 

+3-9 

+1-9 

89-1 

-1-8 

36-8 

+  1-0 

12-6 

+0-7 

41-7 

^i5 

+  -0(» 

2-5 

-m-l 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

1  Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Gma. 

Numher  of  Nights 
itvas 

Low- 
est 

Head- 

at 

Ni^t. 

1868. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%"' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%'" 

YenrB 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

27 
Vear«. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 
58 

YCHM. 

High. 

Months. 

At  or 
l>eIow 

Be- 
tween 
80« 
and 
40O. 

Above 
400. 

ctt 
Rac- 
ing 
at 

Night 

Jan 

Feb.    .. 
March 

86 
80 
80 

-  2 

-  5 

-  2 

In. 
29-741 

29-969 

29-834 

In. 
-005 

+  •176 

+•081 

Gr. 
666 

668 

649 

Gr. 
+  1 

0 

-  1 

In. 
4-2 

1-8 

11 

In. 
+2-4 

-0-3 

-0-6 

Miles. 
866 

360 

868 

16 
12 
14 

IS 
16 

12 

8 
2 

5 

o 
15-0 

SS-9 

21-0 

o 
42-6 

42-0 

441 

Mean  .. 

89 

-  8 

29-846 

+•084 

652 

0 

Sura 
6-6 

Sum 
+1-6 

Mean 
860 

Sum 
42 

Sum 
89 

Sum 
10 

t??|"^ 

Notf. — ^In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  arer«ge,a 
that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


The  daily  ranges  of  temperature  in  January  were  1^*2  leas  than  the  tTerag^, 
and  were  respectively  1^*7  and  1^*6  greater  than  the  averages  in  February  and 
March. 

The  fall  of  rain  was  2*4  in.  in  excess  in  January,  and  0-3  in.  and  0*5  in. 
respectively  in  defect  in  February  and  March. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  in  the  three  months  ending 
February,  constituting  the  three  winter  months,  was  39^*2,  bein^  0°'l  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  preceding  27  years. 

Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the  15th  January  at  Hull  and  Stonyhnrst ;  and  on 
the  21st  at  Truro  and  Bournemouth.  On  the  1st  February  at  Halifax.  On  the 
7th  March  at  Allenheads ;  on  the  16th  at  Streatley  Vicarage ;  on  the  17th  at 
Strathfield  Turgiss,  Norwich,  Ripon,  and  North  Shields;  and  on  the  23rd  at 
Halifax. 

Thunder  was  heard  hut  lightning  was  not  seen  on  the  28th  February  at 
Carlisle.  On  the  8th  March  at  Helston,  Allenheads,  and  ByweH ;  on  the  12th  at 
Worthing  and  Hull ;  on  the  16th  at  Streatley  Vicarage ;  and  on  the  17tb  at 
Tamiton,  Wilton,  Lampeter,  Holkham,  and  Huli. 
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B.,— Special  Meteordogical  Table,  Quarter  ended  ZUt  Marchy  1868. 


Navss 
or 

ST4TION8. 


Mean 

Pres!«ureof 

Dry  Air 

reduced 

to  the 
Level  of 
the  Sea. 


Highest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


liOwest 
Readiiijc 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Ranire 
of  Tern- 1 
perature 

in  the 
QoHjrter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 

Tern- 

peraturt 

of  Ike 

Air. 


Mean 
Decree 
ofHn. 
midity. 


Guernsey   

Barnstaple 

Osborne 

Bojal  Observatory 

Bojston 

Lampeter  

Norwich 

Derby 

Manchester    .... 

Wakefield 

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields 


m. 
29  -865 
29-807 
29  -821 
29-806 


29 -801 
29  -816 
29  -755 
29  -723 


29  -716 
29  -726 
29-666 
29-707 


66  0 
57-6 
66-7 
61-7 


61  0 
66-2 
69-8 
62-0 


60-2 
62-0 
58  0 
58-6 


29  0 
24  0 
23-3 
22-8 


22-1 
14-4 
27  0 
25-0 


24-2 
23-0 
25-2 
27  0 


26  0 
33-5 
42-4 
38-9 


38-9 
51-8 
32-8 
37-0 


36  0 
39-0 
32-8 
31-5 


28  0 
27-7 
37-4 
31-5 


32-4 
36-2 
28-4 
32-0 


82-9 
34  0 
29-5 
28-7 


7-6 

9-7 

16-6 

12-6 


12-2 
12-4 
10-9 
11-8 


18  0 

13-2 

10-6 

9-2 


43*4 
44-4 
42-6 
41-4 


41-4 
41-6 
41-1 
42-1 


41  •S 
42-3 
41-3 
40-8 


86 
86 
93 
82 


83 

87 
86 
80 


87 
76 
89 
81 


10 

Namss 

or 

Stations. 


Guernsey   

Barnstaple 

Osborne .. 

Boyal  Observatory 

Boysion 

Lampeter  

Norwich. 

Derby 

Manchester    .... 

WakcBeld  _ 

Stonyhurst 

NorOi  Shields 


11  13        13        14        15 

Wmu. 


Mean 

estimated 
Strength. 


1-6 
1-3 
0-7 
0-9 


0-8 


2-1 
0-7 
2  0 


Relative  Proportion  of 


£.         S. 


14 
8 
8 
6 


11 
13 
13 
14 


16 

12 
13 
16 


7 
15 
14 
13 


16 


Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


6-6 
4-7 
7-1 
7  0 


7-1 
7-7 


7-6 
6-8 
7-6 
5-6 


17 


18 


Raih. 


Number 

of  Davi 

on  vhich 

itfcU. 


63 

60 
38 

48 


60 
68 
37 
68 


57 
60 
68 
49 


Amount 
collected. 


in. 
7-2 
11-6 
6-9 
6-6 


5-7 

13-8 

6-4 

6-7 


8-8 

6-6 

14-6 

4-9 
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No.  IL-8C0TLAND. 

MAKBIAGES,  BIETHS,  akb  DEATHS  m  thb  Quabteb 

ENDED    318T    MaBCH,    1868. 


1,^— Serial  Table: — Number  of  Births,  Deaths^  and  Marriages  in  Scotlafui,  and  Mr 
Proportion  to  the  PopvlatioUj  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year^  during  eaA 
Quarter  of  the  Years  1868  to  1864  inclusive. 


1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

1364. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Nnmber. 

P« 
Cent 

IsiQHorter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

28,736 

18,036 

5,287 

y6o 

2'Z6 

o'66 

27,969 

19,981 

6,832 

3'5i 
0-66 

28,876 

19,075 

6,627 

3-66 
2'4a 
0-71 

28,608 

20,786 

6.407 

3-65 
2-65 
0*69 

28,177 

22»576 

6,333 

3-6i 
0-6-3 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  j 

40**-6 

86°-5 

38^0 

36**-3 

as'-T 

2Hd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

— 

— 

30,393 

17,464 

6,602 

3-8s 

2*20 
0*70 

29,801 

18,656 

6,019 

3-78 

i»35 
o'76 

30,332 

17,066 

6,698 

3-86 
2-17 
0-72 

29,992 

18,445 

6,710 

3-84 
2-36 

o*73 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

49°-0 

49°-3 

5r-6 

4^-9 

9rd  Quarter- 
Births  

Deaths 

— 

— 

27,888 

15,106 

6,047 

3-51 

i-yo 

0-63 

27,197 

15,451 

5,089 

3'45 
1*95 
0*64 

27,320 

15,907 

6,336 

3-48 

2'02 

0-68 

27,063 

16,131 

4,993 

347 

2-o6 
0-d* 

MeanTem-1 
perature  J 

55^-2 

64°-4 

6r*-6 

64*'-6 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

27,865 

16,473 

6,540 

3'5i 

2-07 

0*82 

27,765 

18,191 

6,894 

3*5* 
2-30 
0-87 

26,866 

17,072 

7,137 

3 '42 

2-17 

0-91 

27,213 

17.151 

6,639 

3*49 

2-19 

0-85 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

42*-3 

43°-6 

43''-4 

4S°-0 

Tear-~ 
Population . 

3,r88,i25 

3*170,769 

3»i53,4'3 

3,136.057 

3.n8,7oi 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

114,115 
68,024 
22,521 

rs9 

2-14 

o'7o 

113,639 
71,273 
23,629 

3'6o 
2-26 

0-75 

113,126 
70,821 
23,577 

3 '60 
a-^5 
0-75 

112,445 
74,303 
22,675 

3-60 
2-38 
0-72 
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11. — Special  Average  Table: — Number,  of  Births,  DeatJu,  and  Marriagee  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  Tofwn  and  Cowntry  Districts  during  the  Quarter  ending 
Zlst  March,  1868,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Humber 
of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Fopnlation. 

ToUl  Births. 

niegiUmate  Birtha. 

Cental, 
1861. 

Eatimaied, 
1868. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SCOTLABD    

3,062,294 

3ii88,i25 

28,736 

3-60 

28 

2,910 

lO'l 

9*9 

128  town  districtfl 
890  rural      „ 

1,615,475 
1,446,819 

1,735,5*7 
1,452,598 

17,206 
11,530 

3*96 
3-17 

25 
31 

1,668 
1,242 

9-6 
IO-7 

10-8 
9-2 

Fopnlation. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Censoi, 
1861. 

Eitimated, 
1868. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
erery 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

gCrtTT,AWT>     

3,062,294 

3,188,125 

18,036 

2-26 

44 

5,287 

0-66 

150 

128  town  diatricts 
890  rural      „ 

1,615,476 
1,446,819 

1,735.527 
1,452,598 

11,626 
6,610 

2-65 
1-79 

37 
55 

3,407 
1,880 

0-78 

127 
193 

Note. — The  constitution  of  seyeral  of  the  districts  was  altered  on  January  1,  1868 ; 
consequently  the  numbers  of  the  population  in  the  town  and  rural  districts  differ  some- 
what firom  those  of  previous  years. 


III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  3lst 
March,  186a 


Divisions. 


Per 
Cent,  of 

Illegi- 
timate. 


Couuties. 


Per 

Cent,  of 
lUcgi- 
timate. 


Counties. 


Per 
Cent  of 
lUeffi- 
timate. 


Counties. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
lUcgi- 
timate. 


BOOTLAinO. 


Korthem  

8-0 

North-Western 

6-2 

North-Eastem 

l6-2 

EastMidUnd.. 

io*8 

West  Midland. 

7-8 

South-Westem 

8-5 

South-Eastem. 

9-6 

Southern  

»4'9 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland .. 
Boss  and  \ 
Cromarty  J 
Inyemess  .... 

Nairn 

Elgin 

Banff 

Aberdeen  .... 
Xincardine. .. . 


7*1 

5'3 

9'4 

io'6 

4-8 

7*4 

9*4 

i6-2 

i8-7 
i6-3 
"•3 


Forfar    

Perth 

Fife    

Kinross  

Clackman-  1 

nan  J 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

Argyll    

Bute   

Benirew 

Ayr 


11-8 

"•5 

9*3 

2*2 
9*2 

7-0 
7-0 

9'7 
8-6 

7*4 
8-8 


Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh  . 
Haddington 
Berwick    ... 

Peebles 

Selkirk  

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  1 
bright  ..  J 
Wigtown .... 


8-7 
7'o 
9*9 
9*3 
II-9 

Il'O 

6> 
11-7 
14-1 

I7'3 
19*0 
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Quarierly  Behvnis, 


[Jnnei, 


JY.'-Divisumal  Table .'^Makbiages,  Births,  and  Deaths  Registered  m 
the  Quarter  ended  3lst  March,  186& 


1 

DIVIStONS. 
(Seotlaad) 

8 

Akia 

in 

SUtaie  Acres. 

8 

POFULATlOIf, 
1861. 

iPertoms.) 

4 
MArriBges. 

Birthi. 

6 

DOitllK. 

SOOTLAim  Totals 

19,639,377 

No. 
3,062,294 

No. 
5,287 

No. 
28,736 

No- 
18,036 

1.  Ifortlioni  

2,261,622 
4,739,876 
2,429,594 

2,790,492 
2,693,176 

1,462,397 
',192,524 
2,069,696 

130,422 
167,829 
866,788 

628,822 
242,607 

1,008,263 
408,962 
214,216 

163 
268 
480 

836 
332 

2,160 
807 
*4i 

799 
1,106 
3,308 

4,637 
2,046 

11,316 
4,028 
1,698 

481 

677 

if797 

2,885 
1,376 

7.238 
2,514 
1,068 

n.  Korth-Westom 

m.  North-Eaatom 

IT.  East  Midland   

y.  West  Midland 

VI.  South- Weitem 

VII.  Souih-Eastem  

VIII.  Southern   

No.  m.-aREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IBELAND, 

SuHUART  of  Marriages,  in  the  Quarter  ended  Slst, December,  1867;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  3lst  March,  1868. 


OOOO's  omitted]. 

Marriages. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deatba. 

Per 

Cocimnsa. 

Area 

in 
Statute 
Acres. 

Popn- 
latioD. 
1861. 

(Pertant.) 

UOOOrf 
Pdl*. 
latn. 

England    andl 
Wales / 

Scotland 

37,325, 

«9,639, 
20,322, 

No. 
20,066, 

3,062, 
6,799, 

No. 
62,946 

6,640 
6,278 

Ratio. 
2*6 

2"I 

ri 

No. 
198,694 

28,736 
38,182 

Ratio. 
9*9 

9'4 
6-6 

No. 
120,096 

18,036 
26,274 

BatiB. 
6a 

5'9 
4'3 

Ireland    

Great  Britain  1 
AKD  Ireland  j 

77,287, 

28,927, 

66,764 

2'3 

266,612 

9-1 

163,415 

5-6 

Note.^-The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  hare  succeeded  in  recording ;  but  how  far  these  numbers  an 
the  exponents  of  actual  facts  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It  will  be  men 
that  the  Irish  ratios  are  much  under  those  of  Englaud  and  Scotland. — Ed.  S,  J. 
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of  Oeeupien  of  Land  and  of  Ownen  of  Live  Stock;  the  Average  Site  of  each 
Holding  in  Oreai  Britain  in  1867. 


EvoiAvn. 


OccuuicK 

Land, 

OvniDK 

livestock. 

and 

Oeeupien 

only. 


of 
UTe 

Stock 
onlj. 


ATenge 
AcrMg«of 

Oeenpier. 


SnoLijrs, 


CoantiM,  PM»per. 


Occnpien 

UDd 

Owning 
Ure  Sto^ 

and 

Occanien 

only. 


OvBcn 
of 

lire 
Stock 
only. 


Aowgeof 

eMh 
Oocnpier. 


'    t    . 


Bouthampton  . 
^rki 


Total. 


Midiand-- 

IGddkaex   

Sertfiaru 

Buci 
DifordL 


Total. 


Total. 


tU^Wiegtern— 

Wihs  

Doraet 

DeroB 

Sornwaa 

ktmenei 


Total. 


teiMidlandr- 

dHooeester  

Eerefiord 


Mop  ... 
StalEmi 
Vroroecter 

VTarwick.... 


8,831 
8,089 
7,903 
6,579 
8,128 


29,530 


l^orthampton .... 
Btmiingdon   .... 

Bedfcntl   

/amhrid^  .... 


1,743 
2,654 
3,831 
3,303 
6,000 
2,173 
2,921 
4,770 


27,396 


8,863 

7,463 

10,839 


27,165 


5,732 

4,459 

16,082 

12,089 

11,063 


49,425 


10,810 

7,032 

10,102 

13,614 

7,305 

6,049 


Total 


64,912 


433 
192 
143 
270 
119 


1,157 


913 


151 
108 


498 


591 


125 
82 
138 
263 
132 
571 


1,311 


72-0 
89-0 
79'4 

I02*7 

114-0 


88-5 


574 

6z'S 

29 

125*0 

86 

101*3 

43 

iao'3 

49 

89-0 

42 

95*0 

22 

85-4 

68 

98*3 

993 


89*1 
99*7 
96*1 


95'3 


59 

122-5 

79 

96'! 

145 

6i'o 

131 

39*0 

177 

69-8 

68-4 


56-4 
5<5*8 
62-8 
42-0 
51-5 
75-5 


55'4 


NoraMidland- 

Leioester  

ButUnd 

Lincoln 

Nottingham 

Derby    

Total 

Norik-WeHenk-^ 

CheBter 

Lancaater 

Total 

York— 

East  Siding 

North     „      

West      „     

Total 

Northern — 

Durham    

Northumberland 

Cumberland 

Westmorland   ... 

Total 

Total  of  England.. 

Monmouth    

North  Wales 

South      „    

Total  of  Wales... 

Total    of    Scot-I 
land   / 

Total    of  Oreatl 
Britain  J 


7,202 
1,158 

20,201 
6,676 

1,1794 


114 
17 
261 
191 
171 


47,030 


764 


11,493 
20,781 


136 
447 


32,274 


583 


7,243 
12,631 
25,495 


136 
372 
371 


45,369 


879 


6,146 
6,787 
6,539 
8,102 


197 

362 

107 

63 


20,674 


719 


333,664 


7,406 


4,924 
24,401 
27,671 


62 
362 

220 


66,996 


624 


78,792 


4,629 


469,452 


12,668 


62*9 
68-0 
69-7 
64-0 
40-5 


60-5 


43*1 
35*1 


38-3 


86*5 
61-3 
44*9 


S^'S 


75-7 

114-2 

78-8 

71-6 


85-1 


68-0 


42-6 
41-1 
55*7 


47-8 


55-6 


63-6 
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The  Agricultural  StatUtica  of  Oreat  Briknn.  [  Jnne^ 


The  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Orrai  Brit<R^- 

CDOO*g  omitted,  consequently  2,46i*,  =  2,452,000  ] 


1 

8 

Popolap 

tion 
(1866). 

3 

total 
Area  in 
Statute 

Acres. 

4              6             6             7^ 
Number  of  Acres  under  Cropi  md  Gmii 

» 

eentB^ 
of 

Corn 
Crops  to 

ToeaJ 
under  Jill 

kmdi 

and 
Gnu. 

liJ 

CATtl3 

Frerr 
100 

Arrea 

Bare 
F3lk»«. 

^  ! 

Total 
under  all 

kind! 
of  Crop*, 

Bare 
Fallow, 

and 

Grass. 

Whereof  under 

EirOLAHD. 

Coontiei,  Proper. 

Corn 
Crops. 

Green 
Crops. 

Cl<>ver 
and 
Arhfl. 

ciid  and 

Qrauei 
tHm. 

bent 

AJIilUruMi 

but 

ItFukm  tt|t 

in 

[viduth't 

of  Hill 
F»tQm). 

South-Eastern— 
Surrey   

930, 
812, 
380, 
632, 
180, 

479» 
i>040, 

937, 

1,070, 

45i> 

276, 
720, 
628, 
676, 
366, 

99, 
244, 
217, 

m, 

144, 

39, 
77, 

72, 

135, 

65, 

29, 
56, 
60, 
103, 
40, 

28S, 
240, 
145, 
108, 

35-8 

35'9 
54-6 

39-4 
40'5 

12-i 

rs 
138 

7-5 

8J 

1 
41-5 

i4i-4 

Kent 

Sussex    

Southampton  .. 
Berks 

Total 

2,834, 

3.977, 

2,656, 

970, 

378, 

2S8, 

876, 

56-5 

io*t 

100^5 

South  MidUnul^ 

Middlesex 

Hertford   

Buckingham.... 
Oxford  

2,414, 
177, 
170, 
171, 
237, 
64, 
142, 
171, 

180,. 
391, 
467, 
473, 
630, 
i30, 
296, 

525» 

109, 
331, 
388, 
397, 
634, 
206, 
260, 
469, 

21, 
146, 
134, 
160, 
181, 
100, 
115, 
264, 

9, 
44, 
36. 
56. 
43, 
20, 
31, 
70, 

5, 

28, 
43, 
31, 

41, 

72, 

90, 

IHl, 

131. 

262, 

55, 

73. 

71, 

188 
43 '9 
J+'4 
40^1 

539 

+8*5 
46*0 
56-J 

17*3 
7'x 

10*0 

lO'O 

7-6 

4+1 
'04"J 

in 

m':. 

61^ 

Huntingdon  .... 
Bedford 

Cambridge    .... 

Total 

3,546, 

3,i92» 

2,684, 

1,121, 

309, 

216, 

938, 

41-7 

11^9 

8:7 

Eastern — 

Essex 

427, 
337, 
430, 

1,060, 

948, 

i,354» 

790, 

743, 

1,042, 

399, 
370, 
466, 

98, 
119, 
201, 

83, 

B6, 

164, 

162, 
139, 
214, 

50*5 
49-« 
+3^7 

7'8 
75 
9'9 

74'! 

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

Total 

1,194, 

3,362, 

2,576, 

1,224, 

418, 

333, 

515, 

47\^ 

^■4 

ii-i  \ 

Souih-Westem^ 
Wilts 

247, 
191, 
596, 
378, 
44^, 

865, 
632, 

1,657, 
874, 

1,049, 

702, 
428, 
982, 
471, 
772, 

218, 
109, 
281, 
138, 
U7, 

108, 
60, 

141, 
54, 
68, 

71, 
46, 

in. 

109, 
57, 

287. 
207. 
343, 

122, 
487, 

Sro 
^5 '4 
28-7 

19' I 

io'7   i 

14'9 

I9"4 

219 

1*7 

Dorset  

Devon    

Cornwall   

Somerset   

Total 

1,866, 

5»o77, 

3,365, 

893, 

431, 

424. 

l.'lrt6, 

z^6 

I9'i 

?P 

West  Midland— 
Gloucester    ... 

Hereford  

Salop 

602, 
129, 
248, 
840, 
326, 
619, 

805, 

535, 
826, 
7i8, 
472, 
564, 

610, 
400, 
635, 
671, 
376, 
457, 

171, 
106, 
172, 
127, 
122, 
160, 

64,  • 

38, 

63, 

33, 
32, 

81. 
68, 

38, 

282, 
205. 
318, 
341, 
175, 
222, 

3  ^'5 

31-8 

16^3 
17> 

t6^6 

7fT 

Staflbrd 

6:t 

Worcester 

Warwick   

TOT 

13*1 

Total 

2,664, 

3,930, 

3,049, 

847, 

274, 

303, 

1,543, 

27-7 

16^6 

■^■« 

1868.]  The  AgricuUwral  Statistics  of  Qreat  Britain. 
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freage  of  Crops  and  Grass  in  1867. 

[000*8  omitted,  cansequently  S.46S,  =  2,489,000.] 


IS 

U 

iv 

la 

U 

17       1«          19 

SO 

21 

3B 

U 

E^os. 

SimlHstofActMUiidct 

nmbei 

to 

urery 

Tfltcbca. 
Lncemv^ 

Bare 

EwOLjUfD, 

100 
Leres 

Barley 

PoU- 

Turnips 

Man- 

and 
any  other 

FaUuw, 
and 

iBde/ 

Wheat 

or 

Oata. 

Beana. 

Peaa. 

and 

Crop* 
eictpt 

Bare 

Bere. 

toei. 

SvLtlei. 

^d. 

Uncwpprf 

CcmntiM,  Pioprr, 

allow. 

CloTo-  and 

and 

timv*. 

Land, 

Iraat. 

1 

Soidh^Baxiem^ 

14-1 

43, 

19, 

26, 

3> 

7, 

3, 

20, 

6, 

8, 

14, 

Surrey 

'o*5 

106, 

40, 

54, 

24» 

19, 

10, 

33, 

8, 

22, 

14, 

Kent 

8m 

103, 

25, 

67, 

8, 

13, 

2, 

35, 

8, 

18, 

29, 

Sussex 

12*1 

113, 

70, 

66, 

6, 

9, 

4, 

93, 

7, 

26, 

23, 

Southampton 

'4*3 

61, 

38, 

25, 

H. 

6, 

37, 

4, 

12, 

8, 

Berks 

11*2 

426, 

192, 

238, 

55, 

54, 

19, 

218, 

33, 

86, 

88, 

Total 

»3'9 

10, 

2, 

6, 

I, 

1, 

2, 

2, 

2, 

3: 

I, 

Middlesex 

12-7 

59, 

45, 

25, 

9i 

7, 

I, 

28. 

4, 

9, 

»5, 

Hertford 

.3-6  • 

55, 

30, 

23. 

18, 

7, 

I, 

22, 

3, 

9, 

10, 

Buckingham 

14-6 

59, 

52, 

23, 

17, 

9, 

I, 

41, 

3, 

10, 

7, 

Oxford 

9*4 

14*5 

75, 

47, 

53, 
22, 

17, 
10, 

25, 
15, 

10, 
6, 

2, 
2, 

28, 
3, 

4, 
4, 

7, 
6, 

17, 
17, 

JNTorthampton 
Huntingdon 

i6-4 

50, 

30, 

10, 

18, 

6, 

4, 

13, 

4, 

8, 

12, 

Bedford 

14-1 

132, 

55, 

39, 

17, 

10, 

8, 

19, 

13, 

16, 

20, 

Cambridge 

13-2 

487, 

289, 

153, 

130, 

5^5, 

21, 

1561 

37, 

68, 

99, 

Total 

Eastern — 

5*9 

180, 

107, 

43, 

43» 

25, 

9, 

29, 

26, 

29, 

49, 

Essex 

io*6 

14S, 

138, 

16, 

36, 

25, 

2, 

63, 

33, 

18, 

29, 

Suffolk 

3'9 

195, 

191, 

33, 

H, 

14, 

5, 

145, 

36, 

10, 

8, 

Norfolk 

6-4 

523, 

436, 

92, 

93, 

^4, 

^e. 

237, 

95, 

57, 

86, 

Total 

Smith-Western— 

0-7 

99, 

65, 

32, 

13, 

7, 

3, 

71, 

4, 

23, 

18, 

Wilts 

ro 

44, 

88, 

21, 

3, 

3, 

2, 

43, 

4, 

8, 

8, 

Dorset 

0*5 

113, 

78, 

88, 

I, 

I, 

16, 

87, 

18, 

9, 

75, 

Devon 

4*4 

48, 

46, 

44, 

6, 

30, 

8, 

2, 

48, 

Cornwall 

i'9 

72, 

34, 

24, 

15, 

3, 

9, 

36, 

10, 

10, 

13, 

Somerset 

1*3 

376, 

261, 

209, 

32, 

H, 

36, 

267, 

44, 

52, 

162, 

Total 

r^ 

WeHMidlandr^ 

3*1 

90, 

41, 

16, 

17, 

8, 

5, 

42, 

13, 

II, 

Gloucester 

9*1 

59, 

22, 

11, 

7, 

6, 

3, 

28, 

7, 

9, 

Hereford 

i'3 

83, 

53, 

23, 

4, 

8, 

5, 

52, 

3, 

14, 

Salop 
Stafford 

1*9 

54, 

81, 

31, 

4, 

6, 

8, 

29, 

5, 

1 1, 

4'4 

68, 

20, 

7, 

>9, 

9, 

4, 

17, 

8, 

II, 

Worcester 

»*4 

74, 

27, 

14, 

23, 

12, 

2, 

20, 

4, 

6, 

15, 

Warwick 

B 

428, 

194. 

101, 

74. 

4^, 

17. 

i88, 

i5i 

42t 

71, 

Total 

s2 
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The  Agriculhtral  StatisUca  of  Great  Briiam.  [June, 


The  Agricultural  StcUisHcs  of.  Oreat  Brkam,- 

[OOO's  omitted,  consequently  2.452,  =  2.452,000.] 


1 

8 

Popular 

tion 
a866). 

8 

ToUl 
Area  in 
Statute 

Acres. 

4              6             6             7              8 
Number  of  Acres  under  Crops  and  Grass. 

9 

Per- 

eentage 

of 

Cora 
Crops  to 

Total 
under  an 

kinds 
of  Crops. 

Bare 
Fallow. 

and 

Gnm. 

10 
Cattlx 

Nunber 
to 

isr 

Acres 
URdcr 

&0|«. 

Bare 
Faliov, 

and 
Grass. 

11 
Snv.; 

Total 
under  all 

kinds 
of  Crops, 

Bare 
Fallow. 

and 
Grass. 

Whereof  under                  | 

to 

Iftt 
isa 

Mi 

EirOLAND. 

Coimties,  Proper. 

Cora 
Crops. 

Green 
Crops. 

CloTer 
and 
Artifi- 
cial and 
other 
Grasses 
under 
Rota- 
tion. 

Perma- 
nent 
Paitupe, 
Meadow, 
and  Grass 

not 
broken  up 

In 
Rotation 
(ezclusiTe 
of  Hill 

PutOTM). 

North  Midland-^ 

Leicester    

Eutland 

242, 
21, 
415, 
808, 
367, 

514, 
96, 

5^6, 
659* 

453, 

79, 

1,408, 

427, 

477, 

115, 

26, 

693, 

161, 

80, 

26, 

8, 

224, 

51, 

24, 

26, 

7, 

159, 

53, 

39, 

275, 
36, 
402, 
145, 
32i, 

i5*4 
33-6 
42-1 
37-6 
i6'7 

3^5*4 
i6-4 
11*6 

"5*3 

if4 

102*:  1 

Lincoln 

ii7'4 

Nottingham  .... 
Derby    

Total    

1,363, 

3»57o, 

2,844, 

976, 

333, 

284, 

1,182, 

34*a 

i6'8 

9^-5 

North'We^temr- 
Cheeter 

536, 
2,692, 

707, 
1,219, 

496, 
730, 

96, 
103, 

37, 

58, 

44, 
60, 

314, 
499, 

'9*4 
14-1 

22-8 
27-6 

^5** 

Lancaster 

46-: 

Total    

3,228, 

1,926, 

1,226, 

199, 

95, 

104. 

813, 

i6-2 

256 

111 

York— 
East  Eiding  .... 
North     „      .... 
West      „      .... 

295, 

264, 

1,624, 

77i» 
i»35o. 
1,709, 

627, 

774, 

1,145, 

269, 
222, 
256, 

100, 

78, 

106, 

89. 
69, 
98, 

146, 
365, 
657, 

43'o 
28-7 

22-3 

9*5 
i6'8 
18-5 

7ii 

Total    

2,183, 

3,830, 

2,546, 

747, 

284, 

266, 

1,168, 

i9'3 

i5'7 

81-., 

NortherT^— 

Durham    

Northumber- " 

land   / 

Cumberland  .... 
Westmorland 

592, 

368, 

211, 
62, 

623, 
1,^49, 
1,001, 

485, 

390, 

661, 

515, 
222, 

147, 

108, 
22, 

33, 

60, 

60, 
11, 

42, 

85, 

105, 
20, 

183, 

347, 

242, 
166, 

26-6 

22*2 
20"9 

99 

I3*» 

11*2 

20-2 
22-8 

i5ii 

1011 

14:4 

Total   

1,233, 

3,358, 

1,788, 

381, 

154, 

252, 

938, 

21*3 

i5'6 

loS-ei 

Total  of  Eng-' 
land   / 

20,091, 

3^,2^*, 

22,722, 

7,857, 

2,676, 

2,460, 

9,418, 

32-3 

'5J 

m 

Monmouth    .... 
North  Wales.... 
South      „    .... 

185, 
436, 
751, 

368, 
2,003, 
2,731, 

210, 
1,007, 
1,512, 

42, 
233, 

288, 

16. 
68, 
70, 

18, 
152, 
148, 

127, 
516, 
956, 

20-3 

22-6 

19*6 

1 6-8 

23-5 

20*5 

in 

io6-i 

§6-j 

Total  of.  Wales 

1,372, 

5,102, 

2,729, 

563, 

154, 

318, 

1,599, 

21-3 

21*2 

SS-; 

Total  of  Seofc-l 
land  / 

3,136, 

19,640, 

4,380, 

1,364, 

668, 

1,251, 

1,054, 

3I-I 

22*4 

^57*4 

1 

O'otal  of  Great! 
Britain  j 

24,599, 

56»9<54, 

29,832, 

9,284. 

3,498, 

3,989, 

12,071, 

3i'i 

16-7 

9«> 

1868.]  The  AgncuHutal  StoHtHe*  of  Cheat  Britain. 
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V 

■  cf  Cropt  and  Orass 

in  1867. 

[000*1  omitted,  conieqaenily  9.453.  =  * 

1,469.000] 

^ 

13          u 

15 

16         17       18          19         90 
Nomber  of  Acres  UDder 

91 

99 

28 

Vftchet. 

' 

Laceme, 

Bare 

EVOLAJTD. 

and 

FaUow. 

• 

Btrle; 

Pota- 

Ttmupa 

Man. 

any  other 

and 

;• 

Wbett 

or 

Oato. 

Beaut. 

PeM. 

t«a 

and 
Svt4fla. 

pild- 

Crept 

nrrpt 

aotermd 

Gnu. 

Armbk 

Coontiet,  Proper. 

43, 

32, 

21, 

I  a, 

7, 

2, 

16, 

4i 

3» 

II, 

Leicester 

10, 

10, 

3, 

1, 

I, 

6, 

I, 

I, 

2, 

Rutland 

273, 

148, 

111, 

33» 

25. 

34, 

138, 

14, 

17, 

30, 

Lincoln 

68, 

60, 

19, 

ih 

9i 

5» 

37, 

3, 

6, 

17, 

Nottingham 

28, 

15, 

31, 

if 

2, 

3, 

14, 

I, 

5. 

10, 

Derby 

422, 

255, 

186, 

62, 

44, 

44. 

211, 

23, 

33» 

70, 

Total 

38, 

6, 

43, 

7. 

^ 

ill 

i^. 

». 

h 

5f 

Chetter 

• 

34, 

8, 

54, 

6, 

— 

38, 

13, 

I, 

4» 

10, 

Lancaster 

y 

72, 

14, 

97, 

T3, 

— 

61, 

23, 

2, 

6, 

i5» 

Total 

Tark-^ 

i 

112, 

50, 

82, 

13, 

10, 

9, 

69, 

I, 

10, 

25i 

East  Eiding 

' 

74, 

58, 

73, 

11, 

5, 

9, 

59, 

I, 

5i 

39, 

North    „ 

^ 

97, 

73, 

65, 

I  a, 

7, 

22, 

66, 

1, 

i3» 

28, 

West     „ 

1 

283, 

181, 

220, 

36, 

Z2, 

40, 

194. 

3» 

28, 

92, 

Total 

Northemr— 

^ 

40, 

13, 

44, 

^ 

3» 

6, 

23. 

— 

4> 

29, 

Durham 

38, 

29, 

70, 

6, 

4. 

5. 

51. 

— 

3, 

21, 

/  Northumbor- 
1     land 

t 

23, 

12, 

72, 

— 

1, 

12, 

35> 

— 

I, 

II, 

Cumberland 

> 

2, 

3, 

17, 

— 

J, 

8, 

— 

I, 

2, 

Westmorland 

103, 

67, 

203, 

10, 

8, 

24, 

117, 

— 

9» 

63: 

Total 

3,120. 

1,879, 

1,498, 

SoSf 

310, 

288, 

1,611, 

253, 

380, 

• 
746, 

/Total  of  Eng- 
1     land 

Wale»— 

t 

20, 

13, 

8, 

h 

a* 

2, 

lOr 

I, 

3, 

7, 

Monmouth 

61, 

57, 

109, 

3» 

2, 

2^, 

32, 

I, 

U» 

35. 

North  Wales 

56, 

91, 

138, 

1, 

22, 

36, 

2, 

8, 

51. 

South      „ 

137, 

161, 

255, 

4» 

5» 

47, 

78, 

4, 

24, 

93, 

Total  of  Wales 

1; 

111, 

219, 

997, 

27, 

3, 

157, 

485, 

I, 

20, 

84. 

/Total  of  Scot- 
l     land 

1 

8,868, 

2,259, 

2,750, 

536, 

318, 

492, 

2,174, 

258, 

424. 

923, 

/  Total  of  Ghreat 
\     Britain 

r 

254 


Q^arterly  Behi/rru, 


[June, 


Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1867-66-66.— i>M<ri6«<t<?n  of  Exports  from  UnU^  JKw^i 

according  to  the  Declared  Real  Valw  of  the  ExporU;  and  the  Computed  Real  Valuf  \Et 
duty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  induding  Freight  and  Importer  t  PniC 


Merchandise  {escludiiuf  Gold  and  Silver), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  foUowinf;  Foreign  Conntriea,  fce. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


I. — ^FOEBIQH  C0imTBIB8: 

Horthem  Europe ;  vi^.*  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark  &Iceland,&  Heligoland 

Central  Europe ;  ^i*-,  Prussia,  Germany, 
the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 

Western  Europe ;  vi«.,  France,  Portugal 

Swith  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    

Southern  Europe;  ▼!«•.  Italy.  Austrian 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands, and  Malta 

Levant;  vi^.*  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

Northern  Africa;  vi^-,  TripoU.  Tunis,! 

Algeria  and  Morocco J 

Western  Africa - •-• •• 

Eastern  Africa;   with  African  Ports  onl 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Eooria  Mooria  Islands J 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands    J 

South  Sea  Islands    

China,  including  Houg  Kong 

United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foroign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

SouthAmerica(Northem),NewGTanada,  l 

Yenezufila,  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    BoUvia,! 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic)Brazil,Uruguay,  ] 

and  Buenos  Ayres    J 

Whale  Fisheries ;  Gmlnd.,  Davis'  straits,  1 
Southn.Whale  Fishery,  AFalklandlslands  J 


Total— Foreign  Countries 


II. — ^Beitish  P0ME8SION8 : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

Austral.  Cols.— N.  So.  W.,  Vict.,  and  Queensli 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  "1 

and  N.  Zealand J 

British  North  America  

„    W.IndieswithBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Channel  Islands  


Total— Britith  Poseestions 

General  Total    £ 


Whole  Tears. 


1867. 


ImpMta 
from 


£ 

3S354* 
37,302, 

43,1 1 8» 

5,^42, 
20,a6i, 

Z89, 

73, 

850. 

26, 

9»84»i 

41,048, 

1,119, 

4,798, 

i,i77i 

8,259, 

8,028, 

X08, 


214,813, 


30,150, 
8,556, 

4,334, 

6,807. 
6,058, 

a,74i, 
497, 
890, 

404, 


60,437, 


275,^50, 


£ 

6,723, 

32,786, 

17,462, 

7,302, 
15,295, 

274, 
814, 

188, 

2,894, 

20, 

9,037, 

21,822, 

1,050, 

3,318, 

2,710, 

3,967, 

9,984, 

8, 


185,104, 


24,686, 
6,619, 

3,018, 

5,853, 

2,485, 

1,894, 

674, 

877, 

472, 


46,080, 


181,184, 


1866. 


Importa 


£ 

28,378, 

37,928, 
45*987, 

6,185, 
21,253, 

415, 
1,457, 

116, 

1,291, 

62, 

11,328, 

46,853, 

874, 

3,409, 

1,866, 

6,134, 
9,840, 

149, 


223,525, 


41,764, 
7,767, 

3,657, 
6,869, 
6,615, 
2,719, 

527, 
1,330, 

431, 


71,679, 


295,ao4, 


£ 
7,776, 

25,849, 

17,408, 

8,254, 
15,637, 

279, 
601, 

163, 

2,647, 

138, 
8,951, 

28,484, 
1,438, 
8,662, 

8,402, 

8,220, 

11,470, 

18, 


139,897, 


28,030, 
9,138, 

4,529, 

6,830, 

2,865, 

1,399, 

588. 

569, 

498, 


49,481, 


166Sl 


laarmu 


26,337, 
35-429t 

39.652, 


14« 


4»827, 

7* 

27,619. 

1« 

509, 

« 

1,347, 

«( 

122, 

m 

1,363, 

l» 

27. 

A 

12,062, 

W 

21,549. 
3,911' 

^ 

5,533. 

vH 

1.837. 

7.95^ 
9,068, 

i54t 


I 


1 99,298,  uu« 


43,*72, 
7,102, 

3,181, 

6,350, 
7,372, 
2,446, 
450, 
1,246, 

418. 


71,837. 


9^ 


fli 
11 


utf 


27i,i35.tt»^ 


1868.] 


IiwportSy  ExportSy  Shipping^  BttUion. 
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EMPOETS.— (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Two  Months  {JQmmury---F^brMS/ry\ 
1868-67-66-65-64. — C<mputed  Real  Value  {Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  Entry  (and 
therefore  indnding  Freight  aiid  Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and 
Cohntal  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


(Flnt  Two  Months.)            [OOO'b  omitted.] 
Fouxoir  AsTicLBS  Iktoktxd. 

1868, 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

Kaw  Matlb.— r«r«fo.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk  

4,686, 
433i 

349, 
^83, 

2H, 

£ 

6,265, 
898, 

2,781, 
680, 
116, 
279, 

£ 
10,055. 
691, 
2,606, 
342, 
254, 
174, 

£ 

7,057, 
728, 

2,283, 
324, 
139, 
211, 

£ 
6,060, 

534, 
1,635, 

■piivx -,-..., 

810, 

209, 

IndifiTD 

94, 

8,495, 

10,919, 

14,122, 

10,742, 

9,34^1 

„        „           Various.  Hides  

Oils 

ao», 

437, 
401, 

*o5, 

149, 
814, 
388, 
^6, 
278, 

197, 
469, 
442, 
135, 
588, 

198, 
341, 
377, 
155, 
703, 

169, 
293, 

Metala 

492, 

Tallow 

176, 

Timber 

973, 

1,387, 

1,205, 

1,831, 

1,774, 

2,103, 

„        ,,          Aftrdtt,    Guano 

171, 
409. 

31, 
483, 

47, 
425, 

218, 
458, 

109, 

Seeds    

553, 

• 

580, 

464, 

472, 

676, 

662, 

TBOBuaiAX  AcPboduob.  Tea 

2,169, 

345, 

1,466, 

3^6, 

139, 
264, 
745, 
2«5, 

2,098, 

255, 

1,594, 

230, 

37, 

76, 

604, 

29d, 

1,117, 

211, 

1,443, 

304. 

80, 

50, 

628, 

247, 

681, 
233, 
993, 
282, 
56, 
81, 
465, 
203, 

1,201, 

Coffee  

271, 

Sugar  &  Molasses 

•      Tobacco  

Rice 

935, 

263, 

86, 

Fruits  

62, 

Wiaes 

708, 

Spirits 

331, 

5,73^9, 

5,186, 

4,080, 

2,994, 

3,856, 

Food  ..^......m.....^ Grain  and  Meal. 

'                          Provisions    

5,870, 
1,374, 

4,868, 
•987, 

4,340, 
981, 

1,509, 
1,016, 

3,263, 
937, 

7,244, 

5,855, 

5,321, 

2,525, 

4,200, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

1,5*4, 

652, 

632, 

579, 

572, 

Add  IbrUimnncBBATBi)  Ixtobts  (say) 

24,959, 
6,240, 

24,281, 
6,070, 

26,458, 
6,614, 

19,290, 
4,822, 

20,735. 
5,183, 

TOTAIi  IlCPOBTfl 

31,199, 

30,351, 

33,072, 

24,112, 

25,918, 

256 


Qua/rlerly  Eetums. 


[June, 


EXPORTS.— (XJmted  KingdonL)-- First  Three  Months  {Januaiy  —  March), 
1868-67-66-65-64.— 2>cciarerf  Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment^  of  Articles  <^ 
British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufacture*  Exported  from,  United  Kingdom, 


(Flnt  Thrae  Months.)              [OOO'i  omitted.] 

BftlTIBB  PmODUCB,  IbO.,  EXPOBTXD. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

MAX¥aB.^TBxtile.  Cotton  ManufactuieB .. 
Yam 

£ 

4»i68, 
4,z6z, 
i,68i, 

246, 

43> 

1,713, 

640, 

£ 

13,567, 

3,207, 

5,416, 

1,340, 

288, 

58, 

2,071, 

674, 

£ 

15,241, 

3,769, 

5,820, 

1,829, 

402. 

76, 

2,717, 

630, 

£ 

10,947, 

1,708, 

4,047, 

935, 

296, 

60, 

2,084, 

515, 

£ 

10.466. 
2J.0S, 

Woollen  ManufBctures 
„       Yum .... 

4.718, 
1,073, 

Silk  Msniifactores 

„       Yam 

387. 
66, 

Linen  Manufactures .... 
Yam 

1,998, 
653, 

25,205, 

26,621, 

29,984. 

20,592, 

21,452, 

Sewed.    Annarel 

483. 
1,089, 

457, 
1,213, 

617, 
1,469, 

636, 
1,002. 

664, 

BAberdj.  and  Mllnry. 

1,252, 

1,572, 

1,670, 

2,076, 

1,538, 

1.806, 

H^f'-Rf  ATif^  .••..«••.......  "Pt^r^^rarm  ,.,., 

833* 
809, 

2,924. 
844. 
810, 

1,051, 

870, 
1,002, 
2,899. 
657, 
684, 
995, 

1,037, 
968, 

8,121, 
559, 
834, 

1,022, 

892, 
1,296. 
2,399, 
918, 
576, 
906, 

842, 
924, 
2,982, 
697, 
709, 
90S, 

Machinerv 

Iron 

Oopper  and  Brass 

Leac  and  Tin   

Goals  and  Culm    

7,271, 

7,107, 

7,541. 

6,981, 

7,057, 

Ceramie  MawnfeU.  Earthenware  and  GHass 

555. 

602, 

562, 

524» 

490, 

TtuiiamumM  Mkf^M.  Beer  and  Ale 

539. 
48, 
30, 
40, 
89, 
46, 

340, 

555, 
69, 
29, 
36, 
69, 
41. 

368, 

585, 
.86. 
39, 
54, 
65. 
81, 
383, 

696. 
66. 
22, 
28, 
83, 
69. 

228, 

474. 

Butter    

69. 

Cheese  

41. 

Candles 

32, 

Salt    

48, 

Spirits    

161, 

Soda  

209. 

1,132, 

i,i67, 

1,243, 

1,031, 

i,o34. 

Various  Manmfets.  Books.  Printed 

145. 

559, 
60, 

75, 
88, 

135. 
39, 

411, 
58, 
96, 
81, 

139, 
60, 

634, 
43, 
86, 
89, 

98, 
91, 
614, 
44, 
»7. 
95, 

100, 

Furniture 

47. 

Leather  Manu&ctures 
Soap  

526. 
63, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

98, 
73. 

963, 

820, 

951. 

1,039, 

89«, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    

TTnAnnmAnLtAd  Articles.. ..trttt 

2,600, 
2,125, 

2,367, 
2,028, 

2.557, 
2,077, 

2,200, 
1,730, 

2,212, 
1,718, 

TcyrAL  EzpoBTB 

4»,423, 

42,382, 

46,99'. 

35.635. 

36.667, 

1868.] 


Iw^orU^  BheporUy  Slwpping^  BvJUon, 
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SHIPPING.  —  FoREioH  Trade.— (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Three  Months 
(Januartf — March),  1868-67-66-65. — Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  vfith  Cargoes^ 
including  repeated  Voyages,  but  excluding  Government  Transports. 


cnnt  Tluree  Uontha.) 

ElTTBBID: — 

Vessels  belonging  to — 

BuBsia 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Pninia  and  Qer.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgimn.... 

France    

Spain  and  Portugal   .... 
Italy  k  other  Bupn.  Sta. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &1 
DepdB J 

Totals  Entered.... 

CutXBXD: — 

Boana 

Sweden   

Norway  

Denmark 

PmMia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belginm... 

France 

Spain  and  Portngal   .... 
Italy  &  other  Snpn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    k\ 
Depds. J 

Totals  Cleared.... 


1868. 


Tonnage 

(OOO't 
omitted.) 


No. 

48 

79 

387 

3"5 

484 

361 

5*7 

"5 

iJt7 

139 

3 


».595 


7,710 


116 
75 
ai7 
3" 
655 
377 
83^ 
108 

"5 
173 

2 


2,991 
6,883 


9»874 


▲renge 
Toniwge. 


Tom. 
18. 
17, 

102, 
84, 

167, 
68, 
68, 
88, 
47, 

142, 
1, 


1,886, 


2.647, 


46. 
20, 
69, 
40, 
197, 


88, 

60, 

167, 

1, 


780, 
2,896, 


8,176, 


Tons. 
875 
216 
264 
108 
824 
147 
101 
804 
870 
1,022 


266 


880 


897 
267 
272 
129 
801 
167 
119 
862 
400 
966 
600 


261 
848 


1867. 


VeMelB. 


Tonnage 

(OOO'a 
omitted.) 


No. 

64 
126 
5^8 
5" 
563 
388 
570 

94 
III 

9X 


3,056 
4,868 


7.914 


93 
107 
296 

514 
768 

355 
898 

83 
165 
114 


3*398 
5,998 


9,396 


Tons. 
26, 
26, 

123, 
67, 

165, 
48, 
68, 
88, 
87, 

100, 


668, 
1,789, 


2,397, 


87, 
26, 
74, 
69, 

196, 
69, 

106, 
29, 
69, 

119, 
1, 


764, 
2,114, 


2,878, 


1866. 


VetMiU. 


Tonnage. 

(000*8 
omitted.; 


No. 

71 
110 

S5S 
300 

489 
504 
794 
77 
a63 
"3 
3 


3,^89 
5.4aa 


8,711 


104 
112 
X87 
261 
657 
4' 3 
9^5 
79 
272 

137 
6 


3,153 
6,287 


9,540 


Tone. 


128, 
84, 

146, 
67, 
79, 
^, 
86, 

128, 
1, 


789, 
1,861, 


2,600, 


42, 
82, 
72, 
86, 

168, 
70, 

109, 
24, 
90, 

140, 
8, 


786, 
2,183, 


1866. 


Veweli. 


Tonnage 

(OOCt 

omitted.) 


No. 
6i 
5^ 
491 
«7 
358 
367 
640 

83 

153' 

60 


2,508 
4,398 


6,906 


112 

73 
266 

347 
576 

385 
894 

82 
153 

67 
9 


3,064 
5,688 


8,75» 


Tone. 
27, 
10, 
106, 

a*, 
10a, 

60, 
67, 
27, 
*7, 
67, 
4, 


621, 
1,401, 


1,982. 


19, 
67, 
41. 
148, 
66, 
M, 


61, 
8, 


662, 
1,879, 


2,681, 


258 


QucMrterly  Beturm. 


[Jnne^ 


GOLD  ASD  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIK  —  Imported  ahd 
ExPORTBD.  — (United  Kingdom.)  ^  Computed  Real  Value  far  the 
Three  Months  {January^March\  1868-67-66. 

[OOO'b  omitted.] 


1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

(First  Thiee  Months.) 

Gold. 

SUfr. 

Gold. 

5tfMr. 

Gold. 

SOmt. 

Imported  from:— 

986, 
628, 

1,668, 

644, 

57*. 

£ 

1,168, 

406, 

810, 

I, 
1,140, 

347, 

£ 

1,809, 
407, 

853, 

£ 
I, 

So:  Amca.  and  W.  1 
Indies 

United  States  and  i 
Oal ./ 

x.»37, 
318, 

Franoe    

8,182, 

176. 

1, 

264, 

11. 

84, 
888, 

I,2l6, 

98, 
27, 
14, 

3» 
»9, 

1,784, 

160, 
22. 

42, 

u, 

72, 
102, 

1,488, 

422, 

65» 

20, 

I| 

"5. 

2,069, 

28, 
147, 

136, 
1, 

I9, 
16, 

i,45«. 

177, 

HaneeTownSjHoll. ' 
&Belg 

Frtgl.,  Spain,  and' 
Gbrltr.    .'. 

523, 

24t 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  and" 
Egypt / 

China 

^ 

West  Coast  of  AMca 
All  other  Countries.... 

6, 
5. 

Totals  Imported.,.. 

8,950, 

1,^43, 

2,158, 

»i933, 

2,426, 

*>^93. 

Exported  to  :— 

France    

HanBeTowns,HoIL  1 
ABelg 

2,868. 
26. 

596, 
679, 

1,079, 
84, 

156, 

HI, 
i,*73, 

944, 
44. 

377, 
26, 

PrtgL,  Spain,  andl 
Gbrltr.    ' 

— 

Ind.andChina(yi41 

Danish  West  indies 
United  States 

2308, 
346, 

48, 

186, 
66, 

1,2175, 

225» 
16, 

57, 

1,268, 
7. 

13, 
183, 

i,5'4, 
io8s 

13, 
38, 

988, 
255, 

121. 
82, 

403. 
1,973. 

flniith  Afrinft  

Mauritius 

BnutU 

All  other  Countries.... 

27, 
40, 

•  Total*  ISsported.... 

8.644. 

1,573, 

1,472, 

1.683, 

1,896. 

a^43. 

Bzoess  of  Import* .... 
n        Exports .... 

406, 

70, 

681. 

a5o, 

1,080, 

•  a5o. 

1868.]  Quarterly  Betv/nu.—Jcm.,  Feb.,  Mwrc\  lfit)8. 
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EEVENUE.— (Unitbd  Kingdom.)— 81bt  March,  1868-67-66-65. 
Net  Produce  in  Years  and  Quarters  eruied  Zlst  March,  1868-67-66-65. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


QUABTERS, 

1868. 

1867. 

1868. 

ended  31st  March. 

Leu. 

More. 

1866. 

1865. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs 

5»547, 

5»74», 

M98. 

4H, 

5,527, 

5,535, 

2,554, 

889, 

20. 

5,139, 

5,481, 

2,426, 

884, 

5,570, 

6,842, 

2,601, 

898, 

Excise 

AW, 
107, 

StamDS    

56. 

Taxea 

uv. 

>5. 

Post  Office 

f,IOO, 

1,100, 

— 

— 

1,005, 

1,006, 

i5»30»." 

15,105, 

56, 

252, 

14.434, 

14,816, 

Property  Tax 

3»o67, 

2,156, 

— 

9", 

1.914, 

8.m, 

18,368, 

17,261, 

56, 

1,163, 

16,348, 

17,948, 

Crown  Lancia 

lOI, 

909, 

93, 
1,088, 

178, 

8, 

90, 
1,355, 

84k 

Miscellaneous 

1.160, 

TotaU 

i9»378, 

18,442, 

234, 

1,171, 

17,793, 

19,177, 

NRTlircm.  2936,706 

TEABS, 

1868. 

1867. 

1868. 

Corretponding  Tears. 

ended  dlst  March. 

U$t. 

More. 

1866. 

1865. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cnstoma 

aa,65o» 

22,808, 

— 

347, 

21,276, 

22,572, 

Excise 

20.162. 

20,670, 
9,420, 
8,468, 

508, 

■ 

19,788, 

19,558, 
9,580. 

Stamps 

9.541. 
3.509. 
4.630, 

121, 

9,560, 
3^50, 

Taxes  

.4^ 
160, 

8,292, 

Post  Office 

4,470, 

— 

4,250, 

4,100. 

60,492, 

60,831, 

508, 

669, 

58,224, 

59,052, 

6,177, 

5,700, 

— 

477, 

6,390, 

7,958, 

66,669, 

66,031, 

508, 

1,146, 

64,614. 

67,010, 

Crown  Lands 

345. 
2,586, 

880, 

_^ 

15, 

320, 

810, 

Miiiaa11aiim>U1!I  -  r  rt . . . .  - 

8,073, 

487, 

2,878, 

2,998, 

TotaU 

69,600 

69,434, 

995, 

1,161, 

67,812, 

70,813, 

Nkt1hcb.2166.6&1 

260 
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BBYENUE.— Unitbd  EnfODOM.— Quabtbb  xvdbd  SIst  Mabce,  1868:— 

An  Account  shewing  the  Beventte  and  other  Receipts  of  the  Quabtsr 
ended  3lst  Maach,  1868;  the  Application  of  the  tame,  and  the 
Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  said  Quarter,  together  with 
the  Surplus  or  Deficiency  upon  such  Charge. 

Received:— 

Surplus  Balance  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fkmd  for  the 

Quarter  ended  Slat  December,  1867,  yiz. : —  X 

Great  Britain    — 

Ireland  £899,221 

899,221 

Income  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I  19,378,574 

Amount  raised  on  Account  of  Fortifications,  &c.,  per  Act  28th  and>  iiwiaaa 

29th  Victoria,  cap.  61   5  ^°"'"™ 

Amount  raised  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  per  Act  80th  and )  «  aaa  aaa 

8l8t  Victoria,  cap.  81    .„. $  1,0W,0W 

Amount  received  in  repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c 299,658 

Ditto,  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 40,000 

£21,717,458 
Balance,  being  the  Deficiency  on  Slst  March,  1868,  upon  the  charge') 

of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Oreat  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends  V        2,253,134 
and  other  charges  payable  in  the  Quarter  to  80th  June,  1868 J 

£28,970,677 


Paid:- 

Deficiency  of  the  Income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in'N  £ 

Great  Britain  in  the  Quarter  to  81st  December,  1867,  f  ^.  ^oa  ooa 
for  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  (  *^i"Wi»^*> 
Britain  for  that  Quarter  (as  shown  in  preceding  account)  ) 

Lees  amount  of  Sinking  Fund  applied  in  repayment  of )        oaq  av7 
Advances  to  meet  the  said  deficiency  j        «o,sfo/ 

3,859,969 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Services 12,158,312 

„        advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 87,000 

„  „  for  Greenwich  Hospital  100,000 

Charge  of  the  Consolidated  FSmd  for  the  Quarter  ended  Slst 
March,  1868,  viz.:— 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £5,242,587 

Terminable  Debt 1,054,465 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills    1,000 

Interest  of  „  21,568 

„         Advances  on  Account  of  Deficiency  ...  2,387 

The  Civil  List 101,879 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund    462,185 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac. 443,844 

7,329,350 

Sur^us  Balance  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated)    -        Aotn^c 

Fund  in  Ireland  for  the  Quarter  ended  Slst  March,  1868  3  4»u,94© 


£23,970,577 


1868.]         Quarterly  Betumi.—Jan,,  Feb,,  March,  1868. 
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BRITISH  CORN.— O'awrttf  Average  Pricee  (England  and  Wales), 

Fir$t  Quarter  of  186a 

[This  Table  is  commaiiiaitcd  by  the  Sutistieal  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Aremge.    (Per  Impl.  Oaarter.) 

1868. 

Wheat. 

Bartey. 

OaU. 

Jm.       4  

».     i. 
67    10 
69      6 
71      6 
79      4 

«.     i. 

41      4 
41      6 
49      1 

49      6 

».     d. 
26    10 

11 

96      S 

18 

95      7 

„       2a  

95      6 

dMngt  for  Jtmnary  

70     3 

41     10 

as      7 

lU.        1    

79     6 
78     4 
78     - 
73    11 
78     4 

49      4 
49      7 
43      6 
49      9 
49      6 

95    11 

„         8 

96     - 

15 

95      9 

;       39                                       .  . 

96      9 

I   »::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

96      9 

Jttrmge  for  Fehnuuy 

73      - 

M     6 

26      I 

March     7 

78     8 

78  1 

79  S 
72    10 

48      1 
43      8 
43      4 
48      8 

97      3 

U 

37      3 

„       21 

26      9 

..       28 

97      B 

J99rmg*  for  March  

73     - 

43      3 

27      I 

Average  for  the  qoartor 

73     3 

43      6 

36      8 

BAJLWAYS. — Prices,  January^ March; — and  Traffic,  January^March,  1868. 

[Abstract  from  "  Herepath's  Journal "  and  the  "  Times."] 


Saflwaj. 


For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 


3nd     Ist      1st 
Mar.   Feb.    Jan. 


Miles  Open. 


'68. 


'67. 


Total  Traffic. 
First  IS  Weeks. 
(OOCg  omitted.) 


'68. 


'67. 


Traffic  pr. 
Milepr.Wk 
IS  Weeks. 


'68.  '67. 


Dividends  per  Cent, 
for  Half  Yean. 


81  Dec.  80  Jun.  81  Dec. 
•67.         '67.       *66. 


i 

49,2 

M,5 

18,1 
163 

•07.2 

30,7 

39.0 
^07,5 


Lond&N.WeBtn, 
Great  Western... 

Northern... 

Eastern  ... 

Brighton   

Son^-Eastem  ... 

Weatem... 


Midland    

Lancsh.  and  York. 
SbeffieldandMan. 
North-Bastem  ... 


116} 

46 

105 

73t 

86 


119i 

461 
108 

8U 

46 

69f 

88 


114i 
44i 

109 
3U 

67 
77 


No. 
»»343 
1,358 
487 
7»8 
336 
340 
503 


No. 
1,331 
1,311 
423 
728 
319 
330 
503 


£ 

M38, 
865, 
477» 
43*, 

281, 
i75. 


£ 
1,422, 
851, 
472, 
401, 
229, 
262, 
258, 


67     6 

15     - 

75    - 

Nil 

» 

40    - 

5*     6 


9.  d. 
52  6 
12  6 
46  - 
Nil 

n 

20  - 
37  6 


s.  d. 
67  6 
^10  - 
80  - 
NU 
40  - 
30  - 
45  - 


72     72 


70i 


5,095 


4,945 


4,020, 


3,895, 


62 


64 


35     8 


28  11 


38  11 


107ijl07i 

126i'l27 

42  I  44 

103il04i 


104 

123i 
45i 
99 


761 

403 

246 

1,242 


701 

403 

246 

1,221 


652, 

593, 
242, 

853, 


629, 
661, 
248, 
832, 


69 
112 

79 

57 


71 

107 

79 

57 


55  - 

65  - 

20  - 

60  - 


55 
65 
10 
50 


62  6 
67  6 
30  - 
60  - 


94}   95} 


",2 

6,1 


Caledonian    

<H.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 


93 


2,652 


2,671 


2,340, 


2,270, 


79 


78 


50    - 


45 


55 


76i 
99 


71} 
98 


1,385 
420 


1,302 
420 


772, 


758, 


48 


25 
45 


52  6 
50  - 


65 
45 


l4»,o         Gen.otw 811   81}   79*9,552  9,238   7,132,   6,923,    63     64    40    -1 34  7    46  4 


^ 


<^>«M2».^Mon07  Prices,  Znd  March,  93  to  \,—\8t  Feb.,  93*  to  \.^\8t  Jan.,  92  to  i. 
E&^uflr  Billa.— 2jMi  March,  \\m.  to  15#.  pm.— 1«^  Feb.,  22#.  to  26«.  pm.— U<  J<m.,  23«.  to 

'  pOL 
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BAKK  OP  ENGLAND,— Webext  Rjstubh. 


Pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  Sth  Victoria,  c.  32  (1844),  for  Wednesday  in 
each  Week,  during  the  First  Quabtee  (Jan. — March)  of  1868. 

[O.OOO'i  omitted.] 


1                       S                       8                    4                S 

Issue  Dbpabthent. 

6                      7 
Collateral  Coluictb. 

Liabilities. 

Datxs. 
(Wednesday!.) 

Assets. 

Notei  in 
Hands  of 
PubUe. 
(Col.  1  minui 
col.  16.) 

Uinimnn  Rat^w 

Notea 
iMaed. 

Goremment 
Debt. 

other 
Securitiei. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

ofDiaeoBBt 
BaakonearbBd. 

£ 

Mini. 
85,97 
85,96 
86,00 
86,08 
36,20 

85,64 
85,38 
34,98 
35,12 

84,97 
34,87 
34,99 
35,10 

1868. 
Jan.     1 .... 
„       8... 
„      15.... 
„     22.... 
„     29.... 

Feb.    5.... 
„     12  .. 
„     19.... 
„     26... 

Mar.    4.... 
„     11... 
„     18,... 
„     25 ... 

£ 
Mini. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

£ 

Mini. 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

£ 

Mini. 
20,97 
20,96 
21,00 
21,08 
21,20 

20,64 
20,38 
19,98 
20.12 

19,97 
19,88 
19,99 
20,10 

£ 

Mlua. 

'^H 
24»3i 
i3,87 
13,47 

23,68 

i3.Si 

.  23,38 

*3»i2i 

a3»59 
»3ii7 

23,02 

23,34 

1867.   Per  BUB. 
25  July  2  p.  ct. 

Banking  Depaetment. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

18 

14 

16          16 

17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Totals 

Datss. 

Capital  and  Rest.  | 

Deposits.       { 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 
liabili. 

ties 

ud 
Assets 

Capital. 

Rest. 

PnbUc. 

Prirate. 

(Wdnsdys.) 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
SUver 
Coin. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mini. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1868. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mhia. 

14,65 

3,10 

6,31 

21,66 

,59 

Jan.     1 

13,27 

20,12 

11,73 

1,09 

46,21 

14,55 

3,23 

3,65 

23,42 

,64 

„       8 

14,87 

18,30 

11,72 

1.10 

45.40 

14,55 

3,27 

3,22 

23,00 

,68 

„     15 

14,57 

17,39 

11,68 

1,08 

44,73 

14,55 

3,29 

3,25 

22,65 

,66 

„     22 

14,27 

16,81 

12,31 

1.12 

44^41 

14,55 

3,30 

3,54 

22,52 

,60 

„     29 

14,07 

16,62 

12,73 

1,11 

44,53 

14,55 

3,33 

4»" 

20,95 

,64 

Feb.     5 

14,07 

16,44 

11,96 

1,11 

48,58 

14,55 

3,33 

4.05 

21,04 

,59 

„     12 

13,97 

16,50 

11,87 

1,23 

43,67 

14,55 

3,35 

4.05 

20,00 

,60 

„     19 

18,47 

16,26 

11,60 

1.21 

42,65 

14,55 

3,33 

4>46 

19,81 

,55 

„     26 

13,27 

16,20 

12,00 

1,23 

42,70 

14,55 

8,61 

4»7i 

19,91 

,54 

Mar.    4 

13,27 

17.51 

11,38 

1,16 

48,32 

14,55 

3,61 

4,86 

20,33 

,50 

„     11 

13,27 

17,57 

11,70 

1,30 

43,84 

14,55 

8,62 

5,93 

19,74 

,47 

„     18 

13,27 

17,78 

11,97 

1,28 

4*,30 

14,55 

8,63 

7,29 

19,50 

,44 

„     25 

13,27 

191O4 

11,76 

1,34 

46,41 

^ 
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LOiroON  CLBAKINa;  CIECULATION,  PBIVATB  AND  PEOVINCIAL. 

k  Ixmdon  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promxuory  Notes  in  CirctUatum  in 
laQLAJFD  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  First  Quarter  {January 
^Mturek)  of  1868  j  and  in  Sootlakd  and  Ireland,  at  the  Four  Dates,  as  under. 

CO.OOO'i  omitted.] 

Eh^iajo)  utd  Walea. 

SCOTLANB. 

Irslahd. 

^ 

lamdoHi 

Oewed 

iDMcfaWeek 

eaded 

PrifmU 
Buiu. 

(Vixed 
Istna. 
4,02). 

Joint 
Stock 
Buika. 

2.74). 

(Fixed 
iMoee, 
5,76). 

Weeks 

ended 

£S 
sad 

npwnrde. 

Under 

Total. 

(Kxed 
iMuee, 
2,76). 

£6 

•nd 

apwerdi. 

Under 
£5. 

Total. 

(Fixed 
iHues, 
6,»6). 

1868. 

.  11 

•     18 
t,    S6 

65,33 
<J7,73 
51,16 

2.80 
2,87 
2.91 
2,88 

£ 
2,27 
2,35 
2,36 
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Inlrodniction, 

Thb  Hellenic  Kingdom  offers,  I  believe,  a  field  of  pecnliar  interest 
to  the  student  of  statistics  and  of  political  economy.  That  little 
State  is  the  only  spot  in  Christendom  where,  after  a  long  period  of 
darkness,  the  work  of  civilisation  had  to  be  undertaken  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  by  the  present  generation.  There  we  may 
study,  by  way  of  vimsection.,  so  to  say,  the  process  of  the  contest 
between  a  mediseval  state  of  things  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
present  age  of  progress. 

Barely  thirty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  and  in  speaking  of  its  formation,  we 
should  exclude  from  consideration  the  recent  changes  made  in  the 
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map  of  Europe  by  a  few  happy  strokes  of  the  sword  and  of  ii» 
pen. .  We  must  not  forget  that  Greece  attained  her  independence 
after  a  fierce  war  of  nearly  ten  years'  duration,  which  decimated  her 
population  and  devastated  the  whole  surface  of  the  land.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  she  was  emerging  from  a  long  and  abject 
slavery,  during  which  her  people,  bred  up  in  degradation  and  in 
ignorance,  had  necessarily  forgotten  the  way  to  use  those  very 
blessings  of  independence  and  of  liberty,  which  in  their  desperate 
attempt  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  what  haa  been  done 
by  the  Greeks  in  their  arduous  and  self-imposed  task  of  putting 
their  Hberated  country  in  the  track  of  European  civilisation. 

To  people  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  the  present  prosperons 
condition  of  western  Europe,  and  used  to  statistics  on  a  large  soak, 
the  few  paces  that  a  single  generation  has  been  able  to  push  Greece 
forward,  and  the  small  scale  of  her  statistics  may  well  appear  of 
small  acGoimt.  But  as  the  first  evidence  of  progress  in  a  per^ 
severing  and  hopeful  nation,  this  instalment  may  be  worth  more 
than  its  apparent  value,  and  it  is  this  consideration  that  has 
encouraged  me  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  Sociely  with  the  SioMiet 
of  ihfi  Hellenic  Kingdom. 

Even  before  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  as  soon  as  the 
revolted  country  was  formed  into  something  like  a  State,  under  the 
short-lived  presidency  of  Capodistrias,  one  of  the  first  cares  of 
the  Government  was  the  collection  of  statistical  information,  and  a 
public  office  was  early  constituted  for  that  purpose.  In  1834,  a 
department  of  public  economy,  in  connection  with  the  miniatry 
of  the  interior,  was  organised  by  royal  decree,  chiefly  for  the  ooDec- 
tion  of  statistical  information. 

It  would  be  idle  to  affirm  that  the  statistics  of  Greece,  which 
we  mainly  owe  to  this  department,  possess  mathematical  precision, 
especially  as  regards  the  earlier  years  of  its  formation.  But  it  is 
due  to  the  men  who  have  successively  been  at  the  head  of  that 
department,  and  to  the  economists  of  Greece  to  say,  that  the  value 
of  numbers  is  being  more  and  more  appreciated  under  the  AcropoHs, 
and  that  of  late  years  the  official  accounts  presented  to  the 
Chambers,  and  published  by  the  Government,  are  attaining  an 
increasing  degree  of  accuracy,  while  the  earlier  records,  being  at 
any  rate  fair  approximations  to  the  real  state  of  things^  offer  a 
pretty  safe  point  of  comparison. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  notice  here  that  political  economy  is 
becoming  one  of  the  favourite  studies  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  at 
the  University  of  Athens,  besides  the  ordinary  professor  of  that 
science,  there  are  at  the  present  time  four  professors  agreges^  who 
have  been  appointed  to  give  lectures  on  different  branches  of  the 
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same  subject.  To  the  works  of  the  learned  professor  in  ordinary, 
Mr.  J.  Soutzos,  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  which  I 
have  attempted  to  embodj  in  this  paper ;  while  my  main  guide  has 
been  Mr.  A.  Mansolas,  now  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  public 
economy  in  Athens,  whose  most  valuable  book  on  the  state  of 
Greece,*  shows  him  to  be  an  ardent  as  well  as  an  enlightened  lover 
of  the  science  of  statistics.  Mr.  A.  Mansolas  has  only  published  as 
yet  the  first  part  of  his  work.  For  the  information  not  contained 
in  this  already  published  part,  I  have  had  recourse  to  other  works 
(which  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  places),  and  mainly  to  the 
official  tables  published  at  various  times  by  the  Grovemment,  while 
in  some  instances  I  have  obtained  unpublished  particulars  from 
various  branches  of  the  administration.  For  the  earlier  years, 
Mr.  Strong*s  book,  "  Greece  as  a  Kingdom/'  published  in  1842,  has 
been  of  much  use  to  me.f 

I. — TerrUory. 

The  kingdom  of  Greece,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  about 
2i6  British  miles  long,  while  its  greatest  breadth  (exclusive  of  the 
islands)  is  i86  British  miles. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  (without  the  Ionian  Islands)  about 
45,689  kilometres  J  (about  17,650  British  square  miles),  which  were 
distributed  as  follows,  according  to  the  official  tables  of  1861 : — 

KilometTM. 

Land  under  cnltiration lAl^ 

Antble  land  not  ouUirated 1 1,748 

Hountains  and  pattore  lands    i8i599 

ForesU     «.     5,4»o 

Lakes  and  marshes 833 

Biyers,  roads,  towns,  &e 1,653 

45»689 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  coltLvated 
land  is  about  one-seventh,  §  while  about  half  the  remainder  vistj  be 
capable  of  being  cultivated. 

The  area  of  the  Ionian  Islands  ijs  about  1,097  British  square 
miles,  making  a  total  of  about  18,750  British  miles  for  the  entire 
kingdom. 

*  ]IoXirctoy/»a^ucai  frXfipa<l>opiai  ircpt  'jSXKabos  vsf6  A.  ^iaiHrSka,  Atheni, 
1867. 

t  The  fbllowmg  statistics  mainly  apply,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  before  tbe  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  aggregate  numbers  for 
the  entire  State  are  liowever  given  in  most  instances. 

X  One  square  kilometro  ■•  '3863  of  a  squMre  mile. 

§  As  cereals  are  geneniUy  sown  ever}'  alietnate  yt^ar,  it  is  calcolated  that  ovor 
a, 500  kilometres  remain  falWw ;  thus  the  extent  of  land  actual)^  nader  coltute  per 
year  is  still  further  reduced. 

t8 
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II. — Bimeion  of  the  Ootmtry, 

Tip  to  1862  the  kingdom  was  diyided  into  ten  ptOTmoes, 
govemed  hy  nomarclis ;  these  were  subdivided  into  forty-nine  dis- 
tricts, administered  by  eparchs.  The  nomarchs  and  eparchs  aze 
appointed  by,  and  receive  their  orders  from,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  They  correspond  to  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  of 
France,  the  whole  administration  of  the  conntiy  being  in  &ct 
organised  according  to  the  French  system  of  centralisation.  Since 
the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  nnmber  of  nomarchies 
has  been  raised  to  thirteen,  and  that  of  the  eparchies  to  sixty. 

Each  eparchy  is  divided  into  commnnes  administered  by  mayors, 
elected  by  the  people  by  universal  snfirage,  but  confirmed  by  ^e 
king.  The  commnnes  nnmber  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  all. 
The  municipal  revenues,  derived  from  special  taxes,  are  said  to 
amount  to  2,500,000  dr.  (about  89,300^.)  yearly,*  for  the  280  old 
communes  (the  remaining  68  communes  belonging  to  the  Ionian 
Islands).  But  I  have  before  me  no  statistics  of  the  revenues  and 
expenditure  of  the  communes.t 

in. — PoptdcUion. 

Up  to  1856  the  returns  of  population  were  mainly  taken  with  the 
view  of  affording  a  basis  for  the  conscription,  and  were  confined  to 
ascertaining  the  number  and  the  age  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
only  in  1861  that  a  more  general  and  detailed  census  was  taken. 
Owing  to  the  subsequent  events,  no  census  has  been  taken  since ;  it 
was,  however,  proposed  to  have  one  taken  in  1868. 

There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of  approxi- 
mative certainty,  what  the  population  of  the  present  kingdom  was 
while  under  Turkish  dominion.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
new  State,  the  first  census  (1834)  gave  the  nnmber  of  the  bxhsf 
bitants  as  being — 

In  1834   650,000 

„     '88  the  oenBOB  gave 752,000 

»     '48  „  98^*731 

„     '81  „  1,096,8101    giving  m  total  ID 

'Tim  population  of  the  Ionian  IslandB  was  in  1861     228,669  J 1861  of  1,3  25^4.79. 

The  increase  from  1838  to  1861,  viz.,  in  twenty-three  years,  has 
been  45*83  per  cent.,  equal  to  a  yearly  rate  of  increase  of  veiy 

•  **  La  Turqnie  et  la  Ot^  par  B."    Paris,  p.  67. 

t  An  acooant  of  the  oommnnal  revenues  of  Athens  will  be  fomid  tn  the 
Appendix  (Table  I);  this  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sources  from  whidi  such 
revenues  are  derived,  although  the  application  of  municipal  taxation  is  not  uniftna 
in  all  the  communes  of  the  kingdom. 
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nearly  2  per  cent.  At  this  rate  of  increase  the  population  of  the 
entire  kingdom  wonld  at  present  amonnt  to  abont  1,500,000. 

The  density  of  the  population  in  1861  was  24  per  i  sqnare  kilo- 
metre (62  per  British  sqnare  mile),  thns  placing  Ghreece  above 
Rnssia  and  Sweden  only,  and  next  to  Portugal  and  Spain  as  regards 
the  proportion  of  the  population  to  the  territory.  In  the  Ionian 
Islands  the  proportion  was  93  per  square  kilometre  (209  per  British 
square  mile),  thus  giving  for  the  entire  State  an  average  densiiy 
of  7 1  per  British  square  mile. 

Of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  in  1861  there  ^ 


In  Greece  567,334  males  and  529,476  females. 

„  the  Ionian  Islands 122403        „  106,226      „ 

689*737        19  635i7o*       19 

This  disproportion  of  females  is  partly  explained  by  their  hard- 
working  life  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  partly  by  the  fiact  that 
many  of  them  going  abroad  as  servants,  were  not  included  in  the 
census,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sailors,  though  abroad,  were 
not  excluded. 

From  the  table*  of  the  respective  pursuits  of  the  male  popula- 
tion, it  results  that — 

4'27  were  persons  of  independent  means. 
13*87     „     industrial  population. 
49*37     „     oultiyators  and  shepherds. 

8'43     „     mercantile  population. 
1 8*66     „     liberal  vocations  and  students. 

5*40     „     domestic  ser?ants. 

So  that  nearly  the  half  of  the  population  is  agricultural.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands  at  the  same  period  there  were — 

51,342  agriculturists. 
8,365  industrial  population. 
7,282  commercial        „ 

• 

IV. — Movement  of  the  FopuLaMon* 

The  total  results  of  the  census  of  1861  were,  marriages,  7)i75 ; 
births,  males  16,775,  females  15,630  =  32,405  ;t  deaths  22,969. 

The  marriages  were  at  the  rate  of  6*54  per  1,000;  the  births 
were  at  the  rate  of  29*54  per  1,000.  In  the  Ionian  Islands  they 
were  in  1864  as  25*42  per  1,000. 

•  See  Tahle  2. 

t  I  have  before  me  no  statement  as  to  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  except 
for  the  year  I860,  when  out  of  30,858  births,  298  were  illegitimate^  equal  to 
I  per  101*55  or  9*65  per  1,000.     Vid*  UaM^pa,  toL  xii,  p.  847. 
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The  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  21  per  1,000.  In  the  lonun 
iBlandB  in  1864  thej  were  as  18-41  per  1,000.* 

Y.— Towns. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom,  numbering  in  1861  (without 
the  Ionian  Islands)  1,096,810,  was  divided  into  248.949  ikmilies 
(4*62  individuals  per  family),  inhabiting  225,716  buildings  (4*86 
per  building).  This  population  was  distributed  into  280  adminis- 
trative communes,  seven  of  which  numbered  above  10,000  inha- 
bitants; 216  from  2,000  to  10,000;  57  below  2,000.  The  principal 
towns  were  Athens,  with  a  population  of  about  45,000 ;  Syra,  about 
20,000;  and  Patras,  25,000. 

At  the  liberation  of  the  country,  there  were  only  nine  towns 
which  had  partly  escaped  the  total  devastation  of  the  rest;  the 
principal  of  them  being  Lamia,  Yonitza,  Naaplia,  and  Chalkis.  AH 
the  other  towns  and  villages  were  in  ruins ;  so  that  the  first  neces- 
sity of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  State  was  to  get  housed.  Since 
that  time  ten  new  cities  t  have  been  founded,  and  twenty-three  J 
old  ones  have  been  rebuilt;  besides  many  villages,  and  the  nine 
towns  remaining  as  above,  have  been  restored. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  this  work  of  wholesale  con- 
struction : — § 

The  thirty-three  towns  built  anew,  contain  a  population!     ,0      

of  about Z  /  ^^'"^ 

The  nine  old  towns,  in  which  the  dilapidated  houses  "1  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

had  to  be  rebuilt  /  *5>ooo 

Villages  grown  into  small  towns 33)OOo 

Say  a  population  of  about 238,000 

Taking  eight  persona  per  house,  this  would  grive  about  30,000  new 
houses,  at  an  average  cost  of  7,000  dr.  (about  250/.)  per  house,  there 
would  be  210,000,000  dr.  (7,500,000/.)  spent  for  that  purpose. 

*  In  1865  the  returns  for  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  were— 

Marriages  9)224    (6-4.8  )  per  1,000. 

Births 3745*     (26-30)         „ 

Deaths   26,358     (18-51)         „ 

that  is,  if  we  take  the  population  for  1866  at  i»4i4,ooo-— being  at  tfaeaTcnge 

yearly  increase  of  2  per  cent.     See  returns  in  the  'Arrtxoy  Ufupok^ytomy  IsA^ 

p.  61. 

t  Patras,  Sparta,  Megalopolis,  Petalidi,  ^rams,  Hermopolis  or  8jra«  Othono- 

polis,  Pelagia,  Adamas,  Corinth. 

X  Athens,  Tbebes,  Livadia,  Missolonghi,  Galaxidi,  Argos,  Tripolis,  Calamte,  Ac 
§  Vide  ''Aper^u   snr  les  progrte  mat^riels  de  la  Gh^/'  par  E.  Manitakj, 

lAeat.-OoloneI,  Directeur  des  Travaux  PubUos  au  Miniature  de  I'lnt^riear,  Athena, 

1866,  p.  6. 
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No  notice  is  of  conrse  taken  in  this  calcnlation  of  tlie  nnmerons 
public  bnildings  which  adorn  Athens  and  the  other  principal  towns, 
some  of  which  have  been  bnilt  by  the  Government  and  the  rest  by 
private  individnals  or  by  public  snbscription. 

Yl.— The  Army. 

When  King  Otho  came  to  Greece  in  1833,  he  was  escorted  by 
3,500  Bavarian  troops,  subsequently  increased  to  about  5,000.* 
These  foreign  troops  were  definitively  expelled  by  the  revolution 
of  1848,  which  gave  a  constitution  to  Greece. 

The  army  is  recruited  by  conscription,  all  tareeks  of  the  age 
of  18  forming  the  contingent  of  every  year,  the  number  of  recruits 
being  fixed  by  Parliament.  The  period  of  service  is  six  years, 
three  years  in  active  service,  and  three  in  the  reserve. 

In  1841  the  effective  force  of  the  Greek  army  was  9,011  officers 
and  men  ;t  in  1867  it  was  14,300  officers  and  men,  viz.,  768  officers, 
2,514  non-commissioned  officers,  11,018  men.  In  the  course  of 
1867,  however,  owing  to  the  unsatisfa-ctory  state  of  the  relations 
with  Turkey,  a  law  was  passed  for  calling  out  the  reserves  and 
increasing  the  army  to  a  force  of  above  30,000. 

Taking  the  regular  force  of  14,300,  and  the  present  population 
as  1,500,000,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Greece  keeps  an  army  out  of 
proportion  with  her  population.  J 

The  cost  of  the  army  in  1860  was  6,304,936  dr.  (225,175?.);  in 
1867  it  was  estimated  at  7,968,762  dr.  (284,600/.). 

Of  late  years  a  law  has  been  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  guard,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  male  population  has  been 
armed ;  but  regular  drilling  only  takes  place  in  towns.  In  Athens 
the  national  guard  forms  a  body  of  about  7,000  men. 

VII.— T^  Navy. 

Greece  owes  her  independence,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
exploits  of  her  navy  during  the  revolution  of  1821 ;  but  it  was  with 
merchantmen  and  small  craft  alone  that  her  sailors  contrived  to 
hold  their  own  against  fearful  odds  during  that  time. 

Since  then,  the  royal  navy  has  remained  in  a  crippled  state. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect  that  the  entire 
revenue  has  never,  up  to  the  last  years,  exceeded  i,ooo,oooZ.  How- 
ever large  a  portion  of  this  might  have  been  devoted  to  naval  arma- 
ments, it  could  not  have  been  possible  to  form  with  it  anything 

•  Fiolay's  «  Greek  Revolution,"  vol.  ii,  p.  288. 

t  Strong's  <'  Greece/'  p.  261. 

X  The  cost  of  the  army  is  abont  %s.  ^d.  per  bead  on  the  population.     In 
Belgium  it  is  7*46  frs.;  in  Bavaria  8*46  frs.;  in  Holland  17*17  frs.     See  speech  . 
of  the  Belgian  War  Minister  in  Belgian  Chambers,  29tli  January,  1868. 
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like  a  respectable  navy.  The  fleet  consisted  in  1867  of  seven 
steamships  and  as  many  sailing  vessels,  carrying  some  no  gmu, 
and  manned  by  577  officers  and  men;  the  naval  bndget  being 
1,500,000  dr.,  or  539500Z. 

In  the  course  of  1867,  however,  a  credit  of  4,500,000  dr.,  or 
160,000/.,  was  asked  and  obtained  from  the  Chamber  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  navy,  and  two  iron-clads  are  now  being 
built,  one  in  London  and  the  other  at  Trieste,  for  the  Greek 
Government. 

'  VIII. — Pttblic  FuncUona/ries. 

The  number  of  Government  employes  in  1861  was  395539  iHule 
the  municipal  ftinctionaries  numbered  5, 199  in  all. 

One  of  the  most  weighty  charges  brought  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  Greece,  is  the  disproportionate  number  of  her  func- 
tionaries. A  fistr  smaller  number  of  public  servants,  better  paid  and 
less  subject  to  removal,  would  no  doubt  have  performed  the  work 
better.  But  the  evil  is  not  so  much  in  the  large  number  of  civil 
officers,  as  in  the  coexistence  of  an  equal  number  of  plaoe-huntera 
eager  to  displace  and  succeed  the  actual  occupants.  This  has  long 
been  felt  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  Greece,  and  there 
has  hardly  been  a  serious  ministry,  one  of  whose  projected  measures 
has  not  been  the  better  organisation  of  the  public  service.  But  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  such  a  measure  legalised  by  the  Chambers. 
Constitutional  Grovemment  in  a  country  so  small  as  Greece,  and 
based  as  it  is  there  on  universal  suffirage,  means  a  Government 
based  on  personal  influence.  As  there  are  no  pohtical  parties,  all 
the  country  being  liberal,  and  bent  on  one  purpose,  the  electioa 
of  deputies  and  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  depend  on  the  per- 
sonal ties  binding  in  succession  the  elector  to  the  deputy,  and  the 
deputy  to  the  minister.  It  would,  therefore,  require  a  decided 
expression  of  public  opinion,  and  a  really  strong  Government  to 
make  such  a  law  pass  as  would  affect  the  position  of  so  many  per- 
sons occupying  places,  and  the  prospects  of  as  many  more  wishing 
to  occupy  them.  Even  now  a  bill  is  before  the  Chamber  for  eetab- 
lishing  ^e  immovability  of  public  functionaries  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Should  It  pass,  it  will  have  the  double  effect  of  rendering 
more  efficient  the  services  of  those  public  officers  who  would  feel 
themselves  safe  in  their  places,  and  of  forcing  the  place-hunters  to 
g^ve  themselves  to  other  pursuits  more  advantageous  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  State. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  at  some  length,  as  I  consider  it  to 
be  one  of  vital  importance  to  Greece. 
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IX. — Public  Instruction,* 

Education  is  being  progressively  difi^ed  in  Greece,  one  of  the 
constant  cares,  both  of  Groyemment  and  of  the  people,  having 
always  been  the  extension  of  public  instruction. 

In  1880  there  were  no  schools,  nnmbeiing  91249  students. 

>i     *66         n         497  »  4'f»oi5        » 

»     '60         „         752  „  52,860        „ 

In  1866,  including  the  Ionian  Islands,  there  were-— 

I  unirersify,  with 1,182      students. 

16  gymnasiums  „     1,908  „ 

123  Hellenio  schools,  with    6,675  „ 


140  superior  „  9,765  „     . 

94Z  communal  schooU  for  ^^s  ........  44,^02  |  ^^^^^  elementaiy  education. 


.348  1 

>  67,1 
,5*5  J 


873  students.! 


1,207  public  schools  with  62,348 

4  seminariee,  with    115^ 

45  priyate  schools  for  boys   2490 
48  „  girls   2,762^ 

1,307  schools. 

There  were  besides  a  number  of  private  1 
schools  fbr  primary  education,  with  |>     8,000  pupils.^ 
about     „ J 

In  all 75*873 

Or  at  the  rate  of  1  to  20,  taking  the  population  as  1,500,000. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  university,  &om  52  in  1837,  and 
195  in  1845,  had  risen  to  590  in  1855,  and  1,098  in  1865,  while 
there  were  1,182  in  1866. 

From  1837  to  1865  the  number  of  young  men  who  had  left  the 
university  amounted  to  4,631.  Of  these  2,969  were  bom  in  the 
kingdom,  while  1,662  had  come  chiefly  from  Turkey,  this  university 
being  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  East.  This  fact  may 
account  for  the  love  borne  by  Grreeks  of  all  classes  to  that  establish- 
ment. Scarcely  any  Greek  dies  in  foreign  lands  without  leaving  a 
bequest  to  it.  The  building  of  the  university  has  been  erected  by 
public  subscription,  at  a  cost  of  about  800,000  dr.  (28,600^.), 
while  its  other  property  amounts  to  a  nearly  equal  sum.  The 
Government  pays  260,000  dr.   (9,282/.)    to  the  professors,  who 

•  Vide  report  of  M.  Drosos,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  1866. 

t  Of  these  67,873  students,  11,323  n^ere  girls. 

X  These  are  gradually  bdng  supplanted  by  new  public  schools* 
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nnmber  sixty-foar  in  all,*   thus  leaving  intact  the  capital  of  the 
university,  which  may  soon  become  self-snpporting. 

The  total  State  expenses  for  edncation  amounted  in  1866  to 
1,323,050  drs.  (47,250^.),  being  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
income  of  the  coxmtry  than  is  devoted  to  this  pnrpose  in  most 
of  the  States  of  Europe.t 

X,—The  Press.l 

I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  reliable  information  as  to  the 
nnmber  of  books  yearly  printed  and  published  in  Greece ;  but  I 
understand  that  a  learned  professor  of  the  university  is  preparing 
on  this  subject  a  work  which  will  show  the  literary  progress  of 
modem  Greece  since  its  liberation. 

As  to  the  press,  we  have  the  detailed  list  sent  to  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  Paris  by  M.  G^nnadios,  of  Athens.  According  to  it 
there  were  in  the  year  1866  (including  the  Ionian  Islands)  seventy- 
seven  newspapers  and  thirteen  periodicals.  Of  these  ninety  papers, 
there  were  nineteen  more  thaji  ten  years'  old,  the  remainder  being 
of  more  recent  date.§ 

XI. — Weights  and  Measures, 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  introduced, 
under  a  Greek  nomenclature,  since  1836,  by  royal  decree.  But  this 
measure  has  not  as  yet  been  carried  into  full  effect,  and  ^be  Turkish 
system  is  still  in  pretty  general  use,  viz.: — 

The  oke  of  400  dnehms  »       2*8326  lbs. 
„    cantar  of  44oke8....  B    124^  „ 

„    kilo  as  a  measure....  »  (816  kilot  »  looqn.) 
„    pie  vrlxve »     27  inches. 

Money, — In  1833  the  drachma  (B\d.)  was  introduced  into 
Greece,  divided  into  100  parts;  but  owing  to  its  containing  a 
greater  proportion  of  silver  than  the  coinage  of  neighbouring  States, 
it  was  soon  exported,  and  foreign  silver  money  took  its  place.  A 
law  was,  however,  passed  early  in  1867  for  introducing  the  French 
franc,  under  the  name  of  new  drachma.  Greece  will  thus  join  the 
monetary  convention  already  in  existence  between  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  States  of  South  America,  all  having 
in  common  one  monetary  system. 

The  relation  of  gold  to  silver  is  i — 15I. 

•  Some  of  them  being  profenon  agregitt  receive  no  payment, 
t  "  La  Turquie  et  la  Gr^,"  p.  75. 

X  ^0  nnmber  of  printiiig-honses  throoghoat  the  kingdom  in  1867  wai 
•eventy-flve,  see  'ArriKhv  *Hfupok6yiov. 

§  Vide  "Ind6pen(lanceUeU6mqae,"No.92. 
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Xn.— Prodft^cfe  of  the  Sod. 

Agriculture. — "  Greece  miglit  easily  hold  five  millions  of  inhabi- 
"  tants  and  famish  food  for  them  all.**  *  It  has  already  been  noticed 
that  about  one-half  of  the  population  is  devoted  to,  and  gets  its 
living  by,  the  cultivation  of  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  surface  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  result  is  not  in  relation  to  what  should  have 
been  expected  under  simihar  proportions  in  the  more  favoured  parts 
of  the  west.  Agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy  there ;  the  causes 
of  its  tardy  progress  being  manifold. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  once  more  be  recorded,  that  all  had  to 
be  done  afresh  in  Greece  after  the  revolution.  An  impoverished 
and  ignorant  population,  having  to  work  its  fields  with  no  capital, 
could  not  be  expected  to  acquire  soon  the  knowledge  and  the  means 
to  render  it«  labour  as  productive  as  in  Western  Europe.  No 
improved  implements  of  husbandry  have  as  yet  been  introduced 
into  the  country  to  any  considerable  extent  ;t  while  drainage  or  a 
scientific  rotation  of  the  crops  are  hardly  known.  All  this  will 
come,  but  not  until  such  chajiges  are  effected  as  to  encourage  the 
tiller  of  the  land,  insuring  a  reward  to  an  increased  activity  on  his 
part.  Now  he  is  labouring  under  the  immense  disadvantage  of 
having  to  pay  the  tithe,  the  most  obnoxious  of  taxes,  the  objections 
to  which  are  greatly  increased  by  the  system  of  farming  it  to  private 
contractors.  The  tithe  is  the  tenth  of  the  gross  product  paid  in 
kind  X  Many  ministries  have  attempted  to  remedy  this  evil ; 
M.  GoumoundoxLros  among  others,  the  late  premier,  submitted  to 
the  Chamber  in  ,1860  (being  then  Minister  of  the  Interior),  an 
elaborate  bill  for  replacing  the  tithe  by  a  more  equitable  tax ;  but 
the  disturbances,  which  at  that  time  began  to  forebode  the  revolu- 
tion of  1862,  put  a  stop  to  such  legislative  labours.  §  All  writers 
and  thinkers  in  Greece  are  intent  on  the  abolition  of  this  tax. 
Happily  there  are  other  examples  of  its  successful  aboHtion  in  other 
cases,  as  vineyards,  &c.,  which  are  now  taxed  in  money  upon 
declarations  of  the  producer;  such  alterations  having,  in  all  instances, 
proved  most  advantageous  both  to  the  public  exchequer  and  to  the 
moral  standing  of  the  taxpayer. 

Another  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  agriculture  may  be  the 

•  "  Strong,"  p.  164. 

t  Of  late  yean  the  mannfkctare  of  inch  implements  is  taking  some  develop* 
ment  at  Syra  and  the  Pimiis. 

J  See  "  McColloch's  Account  of  the  British  Empire,"  vol.  i,  p.  269,  on  tithes, 
and  his  reference  to  Dr.  Paley's  sentence :  '*  of  all  institutions  adverse  to  cultivation 
••  and  improvement,  none  is  so  noxious  as  that  of  tithes." 

§  M.  Sotiropoulos,  one  of  the  best  economists  of  Greece,  has  also  presented  last 
year  to  the  Chamber  a  similar  bill,  but  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  prevented 
its  being  discussed;  he  has  published  the  bill,  preceded  by  a  clever  pamphlet  on  the 
subject. 
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minnte  partition  of  land  among  small  landowners  and  peasants, 
there  being  very  few  large  estates,  and  scarcely  any  caltivation  on  a 
large  scale.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  Greeks  belonging  to 
the  better  classes  living  in  the  conntry  as  agricnltnrists.  ^  This  may 
be  ascribed  partly  to  the  want  of  an  exteusire  system  of  roads,  and 
partly  to  the  feeling  of  insecurity  created  by  the  recurrenoe  £nom 
time  to  time  of  brigandage. 

Brigandage  is  nnknown  in  the  islands,  and  had  been  forgotten 
in  the  Peloponnesns  np  to  1862,  when  it  again  reared  its  head  after 
the  disorganisation  following  upon  the  last  reyolntion.  Bnt  tibanks 
to  the  exertions  of  Government  and  of  the  peasantry,  that  part  of 
Greece  has  again  been  liberated — ^let  us  hope  for  ever — from  that 
plagne.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Continental  Grreece.  There 
cultivation  is  more  spare ;  the  country  more  mountainous,  and  the 
inhabitants  the  roughest  of  Greece;  while  the  defective  line  of 
frontier  offers  to  the  banditti  an  easy  refoge,  and  sometimeB  a 
welcome  asylum,  according  to  the  periodical  complaints  of  the 
Greek  Government  for  the  non-execution  on  the  part  of  Turkey  of 
the  treaties  specially  intended  to  ensure  the  efficient  guard  of  the 
frontier. 

It  woxdd  be  unjust  to  infer  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  interests 
of  agriculture  have  been  neglected  by  the  Government  and  legis- 
lature of  Greece.  There  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  no  session  with- 
out some  measure  or  other  being  passed  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  agriculture ;  but  the  want  of  unity  in  all  such 
measures,  and  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  system  embracing  all 
those  partial  attempts  at  legislation,  have  diminished  their  general 
effect. 

Besides  such  legislative  measures,  an  agricultural  school  and 
model  £Burm  have  been  formed  since  1834 ;  a  central  establishment 
for  the  introduction  of  trees  and  seeds  has  also  been  founded  in 
Athens ;  and  in  1852  agricultural  chambers  were  instituted,  to  meet 
twice  a-year  in  the  chief  town  of  each  nomarchy  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  various  local  wants,  and  thus  suggesting  to  the 
Government  the  necessary  measures  for  a  wider  legislation.* 

Cereal  drops, — In  1860  the  extent  of  land  under  tillage  was 
2,287,645  stremmata;  in  1864  it  had  risen  to  2,831,782  str.  The 
2,287,645  stremmata  =  565,048  English  acres,t  yielded  on  the 
whole  in  1860,  9,512,993  kilos  ==  1,165,807  qrs.,  or  at  the  rate, of 
less  than  1 4  hectolitres  per  hectare,  equal  a  fraction  over  2  qrs.  p^ 

*  M.  Sotiropofalos  oompntee  the  total  value  of  the  yearly  prodooe  of  Qreek 
caltivatioD,  induding  tbe  breeding  of  stock,  at  4,ooo,ooo2i,  or  equal  to  about  7<.  per 
acre  on  the  whole  territory  of  the  country,  which  is  greatly  below  the  agrieultual 
proceeds  of  other  countries. 

t  10  stremmata  a  i  hectare  »  2*47  acres. 
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acre.  As  in  other  European  countries,  the  average  produce  is  23  to 
25  hectolitres  per  hectare  =  25}  to  28  bushels  per  acre,*  it  is 
evident  that  with  improved  agriculture  the  produce  of  the  crops 
may  be  considerably  increased.  Of  the  above,  39382,303  kilos 
==  414,560  qrs.,  was  wheat.  The  average  yearly  produce  of  wheat 
in  the  ten  years  1848-58  was  4,184,420  kHos  (5i2,8db  qrs.).  The 
produce  not  being  equal  to  the  consumption,  foreign  supplies  are 
imported,  mainly  from  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  average  of  imports 
from  1851  to  1864,  was  991,134  kilos  per  year  =  121,500  qrs.,  so, 
that  the  average  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  is  about  634,000  qrs., 
or  about  five  bushels  per  head;  the  average  price  of  wheat  for 
twenty-three  years,  1843-66,  being  equal  to  37^.  6d,  per  quarter. 

Since  1843  a  fixed  duty  has  been  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
wheat,  the  sliding  scale  being  abolished. 

The  produce  of  maize,  barley,  and  other  grain,  was  computed  in 
1860  at  6,130,690  kilos  (751 9300  qrs.),  or  about  5^  bushels  per 
inhabitant. 

Curranta. — In  1880  it  was  calculated  that  the  total  production  of 
currants  amounted  to  5,000,000  lbs.;t  it  had  risen  to  79,201,668  lbs. 
in  1860,  valued  at  i4,io6,954dr.  (503,800^.),  while  in  1866  it  was 
(including  the  Ionian  Islands)  125,573,717  lbs. 

The  tax  is  10*50  dr.  per  1,000  Venetian  pounds.  In  the  budget 
of  1866  it  was  estimated  at  800,000  dr.  (28,600/.),  and  in  that  of 
1867  at  1,350,000  dr.  (48,200/.). 

Vineyards, — From  about  25,000  stremmata  in  1830,  the  culture 
of  the  vine  now  covers  from  450,000  to  500,000  stremmata,  pro- 
ducing about  1,850,000  barrels  of  wine,  of  the  value  of  about 
1 1,000,000  dr.  (393,000/.).  Of  late  years  some  improvement  and 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  a  considerable 
exportation  of  which  is  made  principally  to  Turkey  and  Russia. 
Some  of  it  is  now  being  imported  into  this  country. 

The  exports  amounted  in — 

Okea.  DradiiiMt.  £ 

1858  to 1,867,680  valued  at    831,749  »  29,705 

'60  „  4>»38,385        >i        i,a33ii8o  «  44,042 

•64  „  S,o%Sy^%l        „        1,204,984  «  43,035 

The  tax  varies  from  50  lepta  to  3*50  dr.  per  stremma  {^\d.  to 
%9.  6d,).  In  1862  it  yielded  805,000  drs.  (28,750/.).  In  1865  it  had 
faUen  to  672,000  dr.  (24,000/.),  owing  to  the  vine  disease. 

Spirits  of  wine  are  also  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  Qre^cq^^ 

OUve  Oils. — ^The  number  of  oUve  trees  was  computed  in  1834  at 

/ 

*  See  report  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Agricnltare,  quoted  in  "  Journal  df  the 
••  Society  of  ArU,"  No.  184. 

t  Venetian  pounds,  950  ■■  1,000  English  pounds. 
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2,300,000;  in  1860  thero  were  about  7,500,000  trees,  prodncai^ 
5,812,315  okas  of  oil.  In  1862  there  were  exported  1,209,732  okes, 
valued  at  1,503,807  dr.  (53)70oZ.).  The  tax  is  7  per  oent.  on  tbe 
oil.  It  had  yielded  in  1848  334^594  dr.  (12,000/.);  ^  1^^ 
522,521  dr.  (18,650/.) ;  in  the  budget  of  1866  it  was  estimated  at 
700,000  dr.  (25,000/.). 

SUk. — In  1834  there  were  about  380,000  mulberzy  trees;  in 
1860  there  were  about  1,500,000.  Silk  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant items  of  Greek  exports  up  to  1859  ;  since  then  it  has  &llen  oS, 
owing  to  the  silkworm  blight.  In  the  year  1850  there  were  exported 
11,805  okes,  valued  at  515)605  drs.  (18,500/.)  ;  in  1864  there  were 
exported  2,919  okes,  valued  at  207,686  dr.  (7,400/.).  The  export 
of  cocoons  &om  1,493,934  okes  in  1857,  had  Mien  to  32,263  okes 
in  1864. 

The  tax  on  cocoons  and  silk  was  only  put  down  for  60,000  dr. 
(2,150/.)  in  the  budget  of  1867. 

Tobacco. — The  culture  of  tobacco  is  free,  the  produce  being 
subject  to  a  tax  of  from  2  to  6  dr.  (is.  ^d.  to  4^.  $d.)  per  stremma, 
according  to  the  quahty  of  the  land.  In  1860  the  yield  was 
1,069,835  okes,  of  which  851,561  were  exported,  valued  ait 
1,100,016  dr.  (39,300/.). 

Cotton, — The  following  table  will  show  the  development  of  this 
culture  since  1863 ; — 


Year. 

StremmaU. 

Exports 
in  Cuutan. 

PowidB  Weight. 

Valued  tt 

1860 

'63 

*64 

22,062 

77,158 

210,413 

188 

6,235 

10,020 

22,783 
776,267 

1,247,490 

DradimM. 

12,818 

764,800 

1,875,297 

£ 

440 
^7.VS 
49.i«> 

This  has  been  going  on  in  the  same  way  since  1864,  but  it  is  feared 
that  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  cotton  will  check  the  ardour  of  Greek 
growers. 

Cotton  pays  an  export  duty  of  9  dr.  on  clean,  and  5  dr.  on  raw, 
per  cantar  (|c?.  and  ^d.  per  lb.).  This  was  estimated  to  yield 
150,000  dr.  (5,360/.)  in  1866,  and  in  1867  100,000  dr.  (3,570/.).* 

Timber. — In  spite  of  the  destruction  which  the  woods  of  Greece 
have  been  subject  to  since  its  classic  days,  there  are  still  large  tracts 
of  forest  land.  With  a  proper  administration  of  these  forests 
(which  are  national  property),  and  with  the  opening  of  roads,  they 
might  become  an  important  source  of  revenue.  The  Grovemment 
is  now  spending  about  100,000  dr.  (3,570/.)  for  their  preservadon, 

•  See  Table  HI. 
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and  derives  from  them  about  375,ocx)  dr.  (13,400/.).  In  the  badget 
of  1867  this  sonroe  of  reyenne  was  estimated  to  yield  470,952  dr. 
(16,820/.)  as  per  Table  IV,  Appendix. 

Breedmcf  of  Stock.* — ^The  proportion  of  sheep  and  goats  is  larger 
in  Gh*eeoe,  as  per  area  and  population,  than  in  other  countries. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  made  almost  ezdusiyely  of  their  milk.  The 
yearly  income  per  head  of  sheep  and  goats  is  estimated  at  about 
8  dr.  (56.  8cf.),  and  they  are  taxed  at  35  lepta  (^d.)  per  head.  The 
value  of  wool  exported  yearly  averages  about  5,000  cantars,  of  the 
value  of  about  200,000  dr.  (7,150/.). 

The  oxen  employed  in  husbandry  are  not  subject  to  any  tax. 
They  were  168,927  in  1860.  The  number  of  cattle  subject  to  taxa- 
tion was,  in  the  same  year,  57,910. 

Mines  and  Minerals. — The  mineral  riches  of  Greece  are  consider- 
able, but  very  few  of  her  mines  are  worked  as  yet.  The  following 
chapter  of  the  budget  for  1867,  is  a  summary  of  that  branch  of  the 
national  resources.     The  revenue  from  mines  was  as  follows : — 


SS<mn  th«  mle  0^  «m«rv  {rain  IT^ftTOB ,.,., 

Drachnms. 

330.000 

8,000 

40,000 

5,000 
250,000 

£ 
11,800 
285 

„                                              ffyiMttni        ....... ...r...,.I.r...r... -.--.t.-t-.-T-.f- 

„                millstonefl  

1,426 
185 

(The  abore  axe  national  property,  and  are  worked 
by  GbTemment) 

Tax  on  sulphur  mines  of  Melos    

(These  hare  only  been  worked  for  the  last  few  years.) 

Tut  An  flifl  Mairijm  of  TiAUrion^ 

8,930 

TTwunfi  nfhM*  minArals 

633,000 

8,000 

750,000 

22,625 
285 

„     saltworks  (which  are  Goyemment  monopoly)  .... 

26,790 

1,391,000 

49,700 

*  This  item  is  derived  from  the  works  which  have  lately  been  established  near 
Sonium,  by  a  French  company  at  first,  and  then  bj  other  Greek  companies,  for 
the  resmelting  of  the  refuse  of  the  ancient  mines  of  Laurion.  The  whole  of  these 
teoruBj  or  refuse,  is  roughly  guessed  to  be  able  to  yield  about  1 20,000  tons  of  lead. 
The  working  of  that  mineral  is  infusing  new  Ufe  in  the  long  deserted  regions  of 
Suninm,  where  steam-engines,  and  new  dwellings  growing  into  villages,  show  to 
what  degree  the  surface  of  Greece  may  be  changed  by  industry. 


The  marbles  of  Greece,  always  deserving  their  old  fame,  are  still 
worked  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  law  of  mines  is  based  on  French  and  Belgian  legislation, 
the  ownership  of  the  surface  not  implying  that  of  the  mine  under 
it. 

•  See  Table  V. 
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Xm. — Commerce.* 

Greek  oommeroe  has  taken  a  considerable  development  &om  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution.  At  that  time  the  grain  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Greek  merchants  and 
shipowners.  The  wealth  then  amassed  by  them  served  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  conntry.  Greek  merchants  established  those 
numerous  schools,  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  awakening  of  their  country.  The  Philike  Hetairia, 
which  prepared  and  organised  the  revolution,  was  principally  an 
association  of  merchants,  and  it  is  with  the  capital  of  the  rich  ship- 
owners of  the  islands  that  the  fleets  of  Ghreece  were,  during  the 
revolution,  equipped  and  maintained. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  forced  expatriation  of  some  of  the  best 
families  from  Turkey,  whence  they  escaped  for  their  very  lives,  and 
their  dispersion  throughout  the  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  gave 
a  new  stimulus  to  Greek  enterprise ;  but  the  commerce  crc»ted  by 
these  circumstances  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  oommeroe 
of  the  Hellenic  kingdom. 

In  Gh-eece,  the  Government  has  at  all  times  paid  much  attention 
to  the  interests  of  commerce.  Ever  since  1835  the  French  code  had 
been  introduced,  and  commercial  legislation  since  then  has  always 
been  based  on  the  sound  principles  of  free  trade.  Currants,  figs, 
and  valonia  are  now  submitted  to  an  export  duty  of  5  per  cent. 
On  imports  the  duty  is  getting  more  and  more  simplified,  and  does 
in  no  instance  exceed  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
goods  in  common  use,  and  of  i    per  cent,  on  objects  of  luxury. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Greece  is  divided  into  general  and  special. 
The  tables  for  the  former  include  all  the  items  either  in  bond  and 
transit,  or  for  home  consumption.  Those  for  the  special  trade 
include  goods  imported  for  home  consumption,  and  the  exports  of 
home-grown  products  and  of  Greek  industry. 

In  the  seven  years  frt)m  1858  to  1864,  there  has  been  an  increase 
on  the  general  trade  of  Greece  of  40  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  of 
10  per  cent,  on  exports. 


The  total  importo  in  1864  were 

Dnchinu. 
61,899,765 
31,388,640 

2,210,000 

«•       ezDorte         •• 

1,120,000 

Total 

93,288,405 

8,830,000 

*    K.  McXa  EfivopucSv  *Eyxfipidtov,  p.   146. 
followizig. 


A.  Manflolai^  p.  129  and 
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About  one-third  of  this  represents  the  trade  with  England ;  next 
in  order  come  Tnrkey,  France,  Anstria,  &o,* 

The  imports  and  exports  of  special  trade  amounted  in  1851 
to  39,670,904  dr.  (1,416,820/.);  in  1864  they  had  reached  to 
80,187,961  dr.  (2,863,850^),  being  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 

The  principal  articles  of  importation  are  cotton  goods  and  grain, 
hides,  sugar,  timber,  &c.  In  exports,  currants  represent  nearly  the 
half  of  the  whole,  next  come  silk  and  cocoons,  wines  and  spirits, 
leather,  figs,  Ac.f 

The  custom  bouse  receipts  from  3,748,411  dr.  (i33)90o/*)  in 
1851,  had  risen  in  1860  to  4,785,211  dr.  (171,000/.).  In  1862,  owing 
to  the  revolution,  they  had  Mien  to  4,056,232  dr.  (144,600/.). 

In  the  budget  of  1866  the  custom  house  receipts  for  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  (including  the  Ionian  Islands)  were  put  down  for 
the  sum  of  6,500,000  dr.  (232,143/.),  and  in  that  of  1867  for 
9,670,000 dr.  (345^357^04 

In  the  Ionian  Islands  the  value  of  exports  in  1862  was 
1,108,520/.,  that  of  imports  1,272,800/.,  in  all  2,381,320/. 

XrV.—Industn/. 

Industry  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  Greece.  Its  principal  objects 
are  sOk  weaving,  tanning,  soap  making,  ironworks,  &c.  Cotton 
spinning,  and  weaving  in  general,  are  carried  on  in  a  primitive  way 
in  the  homes  of  the  peasantry  for  their  own  use.  Some  spinning 
works  have,  however,  been  established  of  late,  moved  by  water- 
power.  Tanning  has  undergone  considerable  development  in  Syra. 
In  1864  the  exports  of  leather  amounted  to  the  declared  value  of 
1,215,429  dr.  (43>400/.).§ 

The  most  important  industry  of  Greece  is  ship  building,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  subsequent  account  of  the  commercial  navy. 

Exhibitions  of  art  and  industry  have  been  introduced,  the  first 
one  baving  taken  place  in  Athens  in  1859.  The  second  one  was  to 
hjBfs^e  taken  place  in  1863,  but  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  since  1862,  it  has  been  delayed.  Greece  has  also  taken  an 
humble  part  in  the  international  exhibitions  of  Europe.  In  1851 
the  number  of  Greek  exhibitors  in  London,  was  36 ;  in  1855,  in 

•  See  Table  VI. 

t  See  Tables  VII  and  Vm. 

t  The  tables  from  1864  not  having  been  published  as  yet,  I  am  not  enabled  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  increase  in  trade  which  the  above  figures  manifest. 

§  According  to  the  Arru^y  'HfjLtpo\iyioy  for  1868,  there  were  in  Greece  seven 
silk  weaving  mannfoctories,  six  cotton  spinning  manofkctories,  sixteen  tanneries^ 
five  steam  mills,  thirty  candle  mannfactories,  and  one  iron  firandry  in  the  Firens 
employing  290  hands,  besides  other  establislunenti  on  a  smaller  scale  in  different 
branches  of  industry. 
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Paris,  131 ;  in  1862,  in  London,  295 ;  and  in  ^be  Teoeat  e(zliilBtio& 

of  Paris,  305.* 

XV. — Commercial  and  Credit  Compimies. 

The  number  of  joint  stock  companies  in  Greece  (not  inclading 
the  Ionian  Islands)  does  not  exceed  twenty-nine  or  thirty.  The 
principal  establishment  of  this  kind  is  the  National  Bank  of  Greece, 
established  since  1841,  with  a  privilege  renewed  np  to  1891.  The 
Beat  of  the  bank  is  in  Athens,  and  it  has  fonrteen  branches  in  Uie 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Its  present  subscribed  and  paid 
np  capital  is  1 5,000,000  dr.  (540,000^),  with  a  reserve  fnnd  of 
nearly  6,000,000  dr.  (2 1 5,000/.).  This  bank  is  authorised  by  law  to 
issue  notes  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  bullion  and  of  its 
capital  and  reserve  put  together,  wiih  the  obligation  to  keep  bullion 
for  one-third  at  least  of  its  liabilities  in  accounts  current  on  call 
and  in  notes  issued.  The  usual  rate  of  its  dividends  is  at  the  rate 
of  9  per  cent,  per  annum.t 

There  are  twenty-seven  joint  stock  marine  insurance  oompanieB, 
with  a  subscribed  capital  of  19,956,000  dr.  (714,000/.),  and  a  fiie 
insurance  company  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  dr.  (107,150/.),  and 
at  Patras  there  is  a  wine  manufactory  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  dr. 
(71,400/.). 

Of  the  National  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
5,000,000  dr.  (iSo,ooo/.),  mention  will  be  made  under  the  bmd 
of  the  commercial  navy. 

Thus  there  is  an  aggregate  sum  of  45,000,000  dr.  (aJbont 
1,610,000/.)  representing  joint-stock  enterprise. 

Some  companies  have  also  been  formed  of  late  fbr  working  t^ 
aoarisD  at  Laurion,  while  another  important  company  ia  in  process 
of  formation  for  the  drainage  of  the  Lake  Oopaas. 

XVI. — Merca/rUUe  Navy. 

Besides  the  coasting  trade,  which  is  almost  exclusively  the  trade 
of  the  country,  the  navy  of  Greece  finds  employment  in  canr3ring 
the  produce  of  the  Black  Sea  ports  westwards. 

The  extensive  coast  of  Greece,  her  central  position  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  natural  aptitude  of  her  inhalntants  far  tba  seai 
explain  the  development  of  her  mercantile  navy. 

*  Steam  ens^net  ue  gndnally  being  mtroduoad.  In  1866  tib«e  wen  tmaftf  • 
two  nuuiiifactories  employing  steam  power. 

t  The  Ionian  Bank  of  Corfa  baa  beoa  eatabUahad  aooa  1840^  wifth ac^M 

of  150,000/. 
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In  1884  ili«  number  of  veantHa  ofMrrfing  the  G?eek  fl«g  wm 

*58 

••  "4  H  If 


268,600 
a8o,34a 
*97,4H 


*  Including  the  lonien  Islands. 


That  18  aa  ayera^  toBnage  of  fifbj-eigkt  tons  per  yeesel.  Thd 
orewB  in  1864  numbered  24,949  men. 

The  principal  port,  and  the  greatest  centre  of  commercial  and 
indnstrial  movement  in  the  oonntrj  is  Syra. 

The  number  of  Greek  shipe  which  entered  and  cleared  to  and 
fipom  foreign  porta,  were  in  1864— 


Entered 

Cleared  ...M 

Coaatmg  Trade — 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total  toni^age  in  1864 


Shipi. 


10,829 
9,852 


S6,854 

47,780 


Ttas. 


960,683 
1,000,215 


i»i  86,553 
1,880,891 


6,028,34a 


The  coasting  trade  of  Greece  has  of  late  years  been  greatly 
benefited  by  tiie  establishment  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
possessing  a  small  fleet  of  eleven  or  twelve  steamers,  varying  from 
230  to  748  tons,  and  froi^i  70  to  175  horse-power.  This  company 
haa  erected  at  Syra,  at  the  cost  of  about  12,000^.,  works  for  the 
Tnanu  factory  of  steam-engines,  pumps,  and  other  iron  implements, 
as  well  as  for  the  repairs  of  their  steamers. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  that  in  many 
ports  of  Greece,  important  works  have  been  undertaken  by  national 
outlay  or  by  self-imposed  municipal  taxation,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom.*  One  of  tiie  most  important  works  of  the 
kind  has  been  the  widening  of  the  Straits  of  Euboea,  at  a  cost  of 
about  3$,ocx>/, 

Some  thiriy  lighthouses  (some  of  them  of  the  first  order)  have 
also  been  erected  at  the  most  difficult  spots  of  the  Greek  seas,  the 
cost  of  whidi  to  the  Gt)vemment  is  about  2,300/.  per  year. 

*  See  **  Manitaky,''  p.  14,  for  the  works  done  in  the  ports  of  FSrsBOs,  Spessaa, 
Kanplia,  Ooron,  Eyparissia,  Cataoolon,  CyUene,  Batni%  Corinth,  Syra,  Androe, 
Teooa,  Naaroe,  Then,  and  Chalkk. 
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XYII. — Mea/na  of  OommvimicaMon. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  Greece  is  the  wazit  of  roads. 
This  has  always  been  a  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  mnnicipai 
connoils,  and  the  central  Government  has  often  come  in  aid  of  the 
communes.  In  every  year's  budget  a  certain  sum  has  been  put 
aside  for  this  object.  In  1856  that  snm  was  46,369  dr.  (1,7002.); 
in  1862  it  had  risen  to  408,769  dr.  (14,500/.).  The  events  following 
upon  the  revolution  of  1862,  put  a  stop  to  the  increasing  rate  of  the 
sums  thus  applied  to  the  opening  of  roads.  In  1865  it  was  again 
367,462  dr.  (13,125/.),  but  in  the  course  of  last  year  an  important 
measure  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  in  order  to  create  a 
special  fond  for  this  purpose ;  the  basis  of  the  new  law  is  that 
every  Greek  aged  18,  is  liable  to  devote  to  road  making  a  Tnfnimum 
of  three  days'  labour  per  year  (up  to  a  Tnaxintum  of  twelve  days), 
or  its  equivalent  in  money.  Thus  the  means  are  ensured  for 
completing  the  network  of  roads,  already  planned,  for  connecting 
the  principal  points  of  the  kingdom  together  and  with  the  sea 
coast. 

From  1883  to  1866,  there  have  been  opened  only  380  kilometres 
(236  British  miles)  of  roads.* 

Railroads  have  not  yet  been  established  in  Greece ;  the  scarcity 
of  the  population,  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
want  of  capital  throwing  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  works. 
A  small  line  is  however,  being  constructed  now  between  Athena  and 
the  Pirasus. 

XVin. — Postal  Service  and  Telegrwphy. 

Measures  for  organising  the  postal  communication,  were  talcen 
as  early  as  1828  by  the  Government  of  Capodistrias.  In  1834  the 
Bavarian  regency  regulated  the  communication  with  Foreign  States. 
The  progress  of  the  postal  institution  will  best  be  seen  by  the 
following  numbers : — 

In  1829  there  were  13  post  offioee  thraaghout  Qreeoe. 
*»     '60         „         79 

»Ai  ,«,  /  93  in  Greece. 

The  number  of  letters  passed  through  the  post  office,  were 
323,300  in  1840;  735,708  in  1860;  and  over  1,300,00a  in 
1861.t 

Postage  stamps  were  introduced  in  1861,  and  their  introdnctiQB 
has  been  followed  there,  as  in  other  countries,  by  an  increased 

•  See  Table  IX. 

t  "Official BeporU of  Postal Senke,  16SMV* 
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aotiyify  in  the  post  office.    But  we  bare  no  official  data  pubLuslied 
since  1862. 

Dnchmai.  £                                 Dndmus.        £ 

In  1883  the  income  WM....      8,832  815  the  eipenMB....      9iz6i       880 

«     '40           au,o78  7,896           „         ....  253.595    ©,067 

»     '60           >,             ....  3aa>74i  11.626           „         ....  343,800  12,278 

It  is  only  since  the  introduction  of  postage  stamps  that  the  post 
office  began  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Qovermnent.*  In  the 
budget  of  1867,  the  expenses  were  estimated  at  4199377  dr. 
(14,975/.),  ^^^  ^^  income  at  650,000  dr.  (23,215/.). 

The  teleg^ph  is  worked  by  Government  like  the  post  office ; 
there  are  I9I14  kilometres  (693  British  miles)  of  telegpraph  uniting 
the  principal  points  of  the  mainland,  and  connecting  Greece,  by 
way  of  Corfti  and  of  Turkey,  with  the  telegraphic  system  of 
Europe. 

The  tel^raph  is  worked  at  a  yearly  loss  of  &om  4>250&  to 
5)400/.  to  the  Government. 

Xni—Tuhlic  JDebts.f 

The  claims  against  Greece  for  debts,  both  foreign  and  internal, 
amount  to  a  total  of  nearly  14,000,000/.  The  blame  she  is  l3ring 
under  for  her  inability,  or  unwillingness,  to  meet  her  foreign  obligEh- 
tions,  may  be  mitigated  when  we  take  into  consideration  how  these 
debts  were  incurred,  and  their  disproportion  to  the  resources  of  the 
State. 

In  1824-25  the  Greeks  were  still  fighting  a  desperate  war 
against  the  Turks,  without  means  and  with  no  organisation.  In 
that  extremity  they  made  an  appeal  to  their  friends  in  Europe  for 
pecuniary  assistance.  Their  appeal  was  generously  responded  to, 
and  two  successive  loans  were  negotiated  in  London,  the  first  one 
for  800,000/.,  at  59  per  cent.,  and  the  second  for  2,000,000/.,  at 
552  P®^  cent.,  both  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  latter,  250,000/.  of  the  former  loan  were  cancelled,  so  that 
the  outstanding  stock  of  both  these  loans  amounted  to  2,550,000/. 
Deducting  the  commissions,  and  interest  and  drawings  of  two 
years  kept  in  advance,  these  loans  yielded  a  net  sum  of  924,000/., 
which  served  for  the  purchase  of  two  frigates,  and  for  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  the  war.  The  arrears  of  interests  accumulated 
have  added  a  sum  of  about  5,000,000/.  to  this  debt,  which  amounted 
in  all  in  1867  to  7,384,7 50/. J 

*  The  inland  postage  ib  nniform,  viz.  %o  lepta  »  i}<2.  per  letter. 

t  Vide  XoirrCov  ^Kifjuov  oIkovoiuk^v  fUTapfv6fjiifr€VP,  p.  161 ;  also  report 
of  M.  Tanopab,  Minister  of  Finance,  1860,  and  Mr.  £.  Strickland's  pamphlet, 
"  Qreeoe :  its  Condition,  Prospects,  and  Resoaroes/'  London,  1868. 

X  statement  of  Mr.  £.  Haslewood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Qreek  Bond- 
Mders, 
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The  GoTemment  of  Sang  Oiho  never  recognised  iihis  loan,  on 
the  plea  that  it  was  made  by,  and  for  the  whole  of^  the  Greeks  then 
in  insnrrection,  and  not  for  that  portion  of  them  forming  the  sab- 
sequentlj  established  Gh-eek  Kingdom.  But  a  public  opinion  was 
graduaUj  gaining  ground  among  the  Greeks  that  all  such  specioiis 
reasons  for  denying  sole  liability  ought  to  be  left  aside,  far  the 
recognition  of  a  loan  which,  however  onerous,  did  good  serrioe  at 
the  time,  and  that  Gh^eece  ought,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  what  she 
might  consider  fair  reasons  of  non-liability,  to  redeem  her  character 
as  a  paying  State.  Negotiations  to  that  effecfc  were  opened  imme- 
diately after  the  overthrow  of  King  Otho,  and  at  last  that  long* 
pending  affair  is  being  brought  to  a  conclusion.  A  convention  has 
been  lately  passed  between  the  representatives  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment in  London  and  the  bondholders,  and  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
in  Athens,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  those  two  loans  and 
their  accumulated  interests,  amounting  in  all  (in  1868)  to  about 
7,500,000^.,  will  be  converted  into  a  new  loan  of  1,000,000/.,  bear- 
ing 5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  the  Government  being  bound  to 
pay  that  5  per  cent.,  with  |  per  cent,  per  annum  for  five  years,  and 
thereafter  2  per  cent,  or  20,000^.  per  annum  mnking  fund,  tall  the 
total  extinction  of  the  debt. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  first  Greek  loans.  Unfortunately  for  the 
new  State,  they  were  soon  followed  by  another  one  of  60,000,000  frs. 
(2,400,000/.).  This  loan  was  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
crown  of  Greece  was  conferred  upon  King  Otho,  and  it  waa 
guaranteed  by  the  three  Protecting  Powers.  Out  pf  this  ban 
(negotiated  at  94  per  cent.)  only  464,000/.  were  remitted  to  Greece^ 
the  remainder  having  gone  in  interest  kept  in  advance,  in  commis- 
sions and  in  about  450,000/.,  which  Greece  was  made  to  pay  to 
Turkey  for  the  cession  of  a  province.  The  arrears  of  interest  will 
bring  the  total  amount  in  1871,  when  this  loan  will  be  extinguished, 
to  the  sum  of  108,336,000  dr.  (3,870,000/.).  By  a  convraition 
with  the  three  Powers,  Ghreece  is  bound  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of 
about  36,000/.  up  to  1870,  towards  the  extinction  of  the  amounts 
due. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Greece,  in  the  state  of  destitation 
she  was,  found  it  impossible  to  meet  three  such  loans  of  4,950,000^ 
an  exceedingly  small  part  of  which,  if  any,  was  left  to  be  employed 
for  internal  improvements.  The  accumulated  interests  would  h^ve 
made  them  even  now  unbearable  to  Greece,  as  they  would  be  out  of 
proportion  with  her  resources. 

The  following  is  a  summaity  statement  of  the  whole  debts  of 
Greece: — 
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£ 

Old  kaiM,  witti  aneon  <tf  interetis 7,500,000 

Loan  gnamateed  by  the  three  Powen,  with  interests 4      3,870,000 

Debt  to  Baram  aiMi  to  the  late  King  Otho,  abont    250,000 

Foieigndebt  ^,^    11,620,000 

£ 

Old  intBmal  debt* 29,200,000  dr. « 1,040,000 

Internal  debt  sinoe  1862  (indndine  the  1  .  ^  00^  aaa 

loniu  d«1>t  «f  ilKHit  «o,oool.J  .... }  +34.300,000  „  - 1,880,000 

Internal  debt », — —      2,270,000 

Total    13,890,000 

On  the  confirmation  by  the  Chamber  of  the  convention  entered  into 
with  the  old  Ghreek  bondholders,  the  above  smn  will  be  reduced  by 
6,500,000^  As  to  the  debt  to  the  three  Powers,  time  will  show 
what  oonrse  they  will  pursue,  and  what  final  arrangements  will  be 
made.  Anyhow,  on  the  above  convention  being  confirmed,  the 
burden  on  tiie  Greek  exchequer  for  interest  on  public  debt  will,  for 

the  next  few  years,  stand  thus : — 

£ 

Vot  the  oonyerted  old  loans    55}Ooo 

Instalment  to  the  three  Powers  on  the  guaranteed  loan....      36,000 
Por  the  internal  loans,  about 70,000 

About   .<;-. 161,000 

which  cannot  be  considered  a  disproportionate  sum  for  a  State 
of  1,500,000  inhabitants  and  with  a  revenue  of  about  i,ooo,oool. 

So  the  Government  of  Greece  might  begin  a  new  fiuaufiial  era 
with  a  ficur  chance  of  keeping  its  head  above  water. 

XX. — Fmcmce. 

After  the  preceding  statement  of  the  public  debts  of  Greece,  it 
IB  evident  that  her  finances  coidd  never  have  been  in  a  flourishing 
state.  King  Otho*s  Government,  by  ignoring  the  foreign  debt,  had 
managed  to  balance  the  income  with  the  expenditure ;  and  between 
the  yeara  1854  and  1861,  when  Greece  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose, 
his  Government  was  enabled  to  apply  considerable  sums  to  internal 
improvements,  or  in  the  armaments  of  the  State.  But  at  his  over- 
throw,  the  interruption  of  the  regular  administration  of  the  country 
made  terrible  havoc  in  the  financial  department.  The  following 
paragraph  from  the  statement  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  laying 
before  the  Chamber  the  budget  of  1867,  will  explain  better  than 
any  words  of  mine  the  state  of  the  public  accounts : — 

*  The  old  hitemal  debt  represents  almost  ezdodVely  the  daims  of  the  Greek 
shipowners  and  others  who  upheld  the  war  during  the  rerdutum  at  their  own  oostk 
and  which  ekims  have  not  as  yet  been  settled. 

t  Tnduding  the  already  subsoribed  portion  of  the  aatianal  loan  of  1867. 
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**  The  Btate  of  oar  flnanoeB  is  muh,"  says  M.  Eehaya,  *'  thst  he  is  blind  wbo 
does  not  see  the  imminent  neoeesity  of  striving  to  attun  to  an  effeetiTe  baknos 
between  oar  income  and  expenditure.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine  now  ear 
financial  history  nnoe  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  bat  I  cannot  help  noticiBg 
that  from  1833  to  1865,  all  onr  badgets,  instead  of  a  sorplos,  show  in  reality  a 
defidency ;  op  to  1857  there  appears,  it  is  true,  in  the  badgets  some  soiplus^  bat  in 
none  of  these  aoooants  is  included  the  sum  of  3,848,874  dr.  (137,000/.)  doe  to  tiie 
three  Powers  for  interest  on  the  loan  guaranteed  by  them.  Had  we  paid  that  snm 
yearly,  all  our  budgets  would  have  shown  a  defidt.  Bat  leaving  that  ande;  oar 
budgets  up  to  1860,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  leave  any  surplus  at  a]l»  up  to  that 
time.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  expose  the  results  of  oor  bodgeti 
subsequent  to  that  date. 


In  1861  there  was  a  defidt  of  

Dnehmas. 
*,59i»757 
5.77a»967 
1,261,742 

583*581 
3*058,657 

£ 
92,500 

*62  Cthe  vear  of  the  revolution)    

206,000 
45,050 

„     '63 t'..' 

„      '64 

„     '65 

90,850 
109,200 

Total    

13,268,704 

478,000 

"  This  defidt  has  been  covered : 

"1,  By  the  exchequer  bonds  in  drculation  of  about  5,000,000  dr.  (178,500/1). 

*'  2.  By  a  loan  contracted  in  1866  with  the  National  Buik  for  1,500,000  dr. 
(53,500/.);  and  by  an  advance  in  account  cuirent  by  the  bank  for  aDother 
1,500,000  dr.  (53,500/.);  and  lastly,  by  the  use  of  difTerent  credits,  depoaltB,  &c.» 
which  are  now  due  by  the  State."* 

This  is  not  a  very  cheerfril  state  of  things  no  donbt.  Bat  when 
ministers  have  the  courage  and  the  sincerity  to  expose  the  evil  in 
all  its  nakedness  before  the  Chamber,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  improvement  is  near  at  hand.  Unfortunately  the  nnsatisfactoTj 
state  of  the  relations  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  consequence 
of  the  events  in  Crete,  have  interfered  sadly  with  the  endeavouis 
of  the  ministry  to  bring  about  in  1867  that  equilibrium  of  income 
and  expenditure  which  appears  to  be  such  a  desiderahmi.  To  meet 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  arming  the  country,  a  national  loan 
of  1,000,000/.  was  opened  in  the  course  of  last  year,  of  which  a^out 
350,000/.  had  been  subscribed  in  1867. 


The  budget  for  1867  was  estnnated  to  yield    

„    ordinaiy  expenditure  was  estimated  at 

Dnchmas. 
3a,a92>335 
28,158,698 

1,163,296 
1,005,675 

Showing  a  surplus  off   

4.»33i637 

147,620 

t  See  for  summary  of  the  budget.  Table  X. 


A  fair  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  resoiu'ces  of  Greece  and  of 
their  probable  development  in  i^ture,  can  be  gathered  by  the  juzta> 

•  See  official  statement  of  the  budget  of  1867. 
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position  of  lier  income  in  1833  and  in  1866,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
vaLnable  work  of  Mr.  Manitaky.* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  last  item  ia  the  Greek  budgets  is  an 
amount  due  hj  public  debtors.  This  represents  one  of  the  short- 
oomings  of  the  financial  administration  of  the  coxmtry.  From  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  up  to  1862,  the  amount  of  taxes  in 
arrear  due  to  the  QoyerAment  constitute  the  important  sum  of 
62,327,782  dr.  (2,226,000/.).  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
amount  added  to  this  since  1862,  but  in  all  probability  it  must  have 
increased  and  not  diminished.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
any  considerable  portion  of  these  arrears  will  ever  be  recovered  by 
the  Gt>vemment,  as  they  owe  their  origin  either  to  the  misfortune 
of  the  taxpayer,  or  to  abuse ;  in  either  case,  the  Qovemment  would 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  cash  these  taxes  now,  than  when  they 
were  falling  due.  A  small  sum  is  every  year  cashed  and  entered 
in  the  budget^  but  too  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 
The  best  thing  would  probably  be  for  the  State  to  follow  Solon's 
example  of  the  ^euraxOttOy  and  cancel  these  debts ;  a  new  element 
of  order  would  thus  be  ensured ;  as  Greece  presents  now  the  solitary 
instance  of  a  State,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  instead 
of  being  the  creditors  of  the  Gk>vemment  by  holding  stock,  are  its 
debtors. 

Such  is  the  financial  position  of  Greece ;  not  a  satisfactory  one 
no  doubt ;  but  with  a  better  administration  of  the  national  resources, 
and  with  well  considered  economy  in  the  expenditure,  a  great  deal 
cau  be  effected  towards  placing  the  budget  on  a  sound  basis. 
Greece  possesses  many  resources,  and  is  in  a  progressive  state. 
But  in  order  to  increase  the  rate  of  her  progress,  and  to  develop 
and  utilise  her  resources,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  the 
removal  of  such  external  causes  as  interfere  with  the  work  of  her 
internal  improvement. 

XXI. — Conclusion. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  results  that  in  thirty-five 
years  of  self-government  the  population  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom 
has  been  doubled,  while  her  revenues  have  increased  nearly  five- 
fold;  that  her  towns  and  villages  have  been  rebuilt  and  new  ones 
founded;  that  her  fields  have  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  aud  her  seas  covered  with  shipping ;  that  public  education 
has  attained  a  notable  development,  and  that,  in  short,  her  people 
have  not  remained  idle.  With  a  revenue  of  from  500,000/.  to 
1,000,000/.  a-year,  her  Government  has  managed,  besides  keeping 
up  an  army  and  navy,  with  a  civil  list  and  all  the  outlay  of  adminis- 
tration, to  establish  schools,  to  open  ports,  and  .erect  lighthouses,  to 
•  See  Table  XI. 
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makd  some  roads,  ftud^  generally  spdakilig,  io  deserre  a  place  among 
the  civilised  Gk)Yermnexit8  of  Christendom,  in  spite  of  all  its  short* 
comings.  That  its  shortcomings  are  not  few,  has  been  pointed  out 
in  many  instances  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  nnder  the  dream* 
stances  which  saw  this  small  Btate  begin  its  political  existence,  the 
question  is  whether  more  conld  be  fiurlj  expected  bum  a  first 
generation  of  freemen. 

It  is  true  that  the  friends  of  Qreece  at  the  time  of  her  ema&d- 
pation  did,  in  their  enthnsiasm,  anticipate  a  far  brighter  fntare  for 
her,  to  be  realised  in  a  short  time,  basing  i^eir  too  Bangnine  eEzpee* 
tations  upon  the  example  of  North  America.  Bnt  in  reality  there 
was  no  point  of  comparison  whaterer  between  the  two  lands. 

The  Americans,  springing  np  from,  and  connected  with,  an 
Enropean  nation  in  the  prime  of  its  power,  and  in  the  hei^i  of 
civilisation,  had  all  the  advantages  without  many  of  the  drawbacks 
of  that  power  and  of  that  civilisation.  They  had  to  meet  no  monl 
or  material  obstacles  in  their  work  of  reclaiming  the  imm^ing^ 
territory  which  attracted  and  rewarded  their  enlightened  energy, 
and  emigration  gave  a  rapid  expansion  to  their  formation  into  a 
glorions  commnnity.' 

The  Greeks  emerging  from  ages  of  serfdom,  had  none  of  the 
benefits  of  civilisation;  they  had  no  political,  or  social,  or  intel- 
lectnal  education  to  boast  of;  they  had  no  laws,  no  aristocracT'  to 
lead  them  in  the  work  of  .their  regeneration ;  and  after  they  had 
achieved,  by  dint  of  desperate  efforts,  the  work  of  independence, 
they  had  to  go  through  a  series  of  revolutions  before  settling  down 
into  an  organised  body  politic ;  while  the  belief  that  their  national 
unity  is  not  yet  complete,  has  tended,  and  may  for  long  tend,  to 
disturb  the  work  of  their  internal  development. 

All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  progress  of  that  country,  and  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  result  of  her  statistics,  and  to  draw  from  their  progreesive 
relation  an  inference  of  future  progress.  Should  Greece  enjoy 
under  her  present  dynasty  a  period  of  internal  stability,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope,  and  of  external  peace,  which  may  be  more 
doubtful,  that  progress  will  no  doubt  be  equal  to  the  expectatioos 
of  her  best  friends ;  and  when  another  generation  has  passed  away, 
some  abler  contributor  to  the  works  of  this  Society  will,  no  doubt, 
be  enabled  to  lay  before  it,  in  numbers  fiur  more  important  than 
these,  the  Statistics  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom. 
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APPENDIX 


l.'-'Mimeipal  Ineome  of  the  City  of  Athmi  in  1867. 

DndmiM.  £ 

1«  From  Municipal  Property — 

Bent  of  staUfl  in  market  ............................................  70,000 

„        oooasional  stalls 4idob 

„        fiBhmarket  » ^..... 4,000 

Bates  of  crater  for  irrigation i2|i75 

„  domestic  nse,  at  80  leptasl    --q^q 

per  dram  .«« m. J  ^  ' 

' »3^i975  -   4*^49 

2.  Indirect  Taxei-^ 

(a)  Octroi  on  yictnals  imported  into  the  citj ........  60,000 

(h)  Two  per  cent,  additional  import  tax  towards  I 

the  maintenance  of  hospitals  and  for  oily  V  35sOOO 

improvements J 

(0)  From  adjudication  of  abore  taxes,  &o 7>ooo 

(d)  Tax  on  cattle  slaughtered  and  fish  sold ............  19,500 

(9)     „  £oT  waterworks  .................m...m............... 35>o^^ 

156,500  -   6,589 

5.  Direct  Taxe»— 

(a)  Fanning  of  the  2  per  cent,  duty  on  cereals ........    4,000 

(J)  n  n  olive  oil  ....     7,000 

(c)  „  „  tineyards....    3,600 

(d)  „  „  gardens,  &c.    3,320 

(«)  „         communal  beehires m 575 

(/)  One-ftfth  of  taxes  on  stock 1,465 

Of)  From  taxes  on  buildings i9i5oo 

(A)  »,  patents  (guilds) i7i4oo 

56,860-    8,081 

i.  From  Sales  of  Municipal  Property— 

(a)  Sale  of  land ao,ooo 

(i)       „      refuse  of  the  city 5>4oo 

25400-      907 

6.  From  Tarious  sources — *        1,820  —        66 

6.  Anein  from  pverious  years —       25,000  —      893 

TotaL..... ^      —     398.555  - 1*»284 

2roe».-*-Th0  dmchmM  9stt  ooBTwted  into  pounds  sterling  at  the  rate  of 
28  dradunas  per  £• 
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M.—Kingdom  of  Greece,    PursuiU  of  Population  in  1861. 

Land  proprietora  »..^....     16,122 

KanufiKtiirerB  .^ » 32,801 

Agricultaiifte    ..^ X47i507 

Bhepherds  ..............^ 38)953 


ArtJaaPi ... 


Men-seryants ., 


»9»59» 
12,651 

a»307 
x»346 
5,102 


Agoyati  (drirerB  and  earners) 

Artuts ............••••..•...«... 

Clergy 

Shopkeepers  9,452 

Merchants  ,...«.  793 

Sailors  of  the  royal  nayy 510 

„          commercial  na^y   ....................  191303 

Puhlic  fundionariee  3,555 

Municipal  fonctionariea 5>i99 

ProfiBssors  and  teachers m.  1,176 

Lawyers 394 

Newspaper  writers....... 68 

Medical  men „ ^  398 

Apothecaries 161 

Students  (male) 42,680 

„        (female)  ^.  9,035 

Midwives 832 

Female  serrants 7,724 

377.659 


lll,'-K%ngdom  of  Greece.    Details  of  Cultivation,  I860, 

English 
Statute  Aerct. 

^5aSr 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maise „ 

Other  cereals 

944,093 
362,871 
549,574 
431,107 

233,190 

89,629 

185,745 

106,484 

41-27 
15-86 
24*02 
18-85 

Total  cereals 

Pulse,  beans,  &o. 

2,287,645 

34,950 

25,996 

21,105 

492,502 

153,058 

370,000 

75,ooo 

18,000 

13,000 

238,340 

565,048 

8,633 

6,421 

5,218 

121,648 

37,805 

91,390 

18,525 

4,446 

8,211 

68,870 

lOO- 

Cotton 

— 

Vineyards 

Currants 

Olive  groTcs   • 

— 

Mulbemes ............... 

"Fin     

— 

vSonea  

Sundry  cultures 

— 

3>729»596 

921,210 

— 
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TV.— Kingdom  of  Greece,    Income  from  Foreits  in  1867. 


1.  Tax  on  felling  timber  (17  per  cent,  on  yalue)   .............. 

2.  Froceedfl  of  rodn        (20  „  )  

8.  „         chestnuts,  walnuts,  &o.  (10  per  oent.)  ...... 

4.  n         yalonea ...« 

6.  Custom  dues  on  ralonea  exported,  2*50  dr.  per  cantar.. 


Bnchmai. 

£ 

axo,74i 

30,014 

5,<597 

24,500 

200,000 

470,95*  - 

16,820 

iTof^.— The  Talue  of  timber  is 1,239,653 

„          rosin    „ ^ •  150,000 

„          other  products  is    ................................  56,770 

„          Talonea,  at  12  dr.  peroantar ^245,000 


3,691,423  =  181,886 
Wood  for  charcoal  is  free  from  all  taxation. 


Y^^Einffdom  of  Greece.    I^tmher  of  Live  Stock  euhfeet  to  Taxation 

in  1665. 


i,778,7a9 

Goats 2,289,1 23 

Cattle  and  cows 57>9^o 

Horses. 69,787 

Mules 29)637 

Asses   ............................................................  64,05 1 

Pigs 55,776 

Camels  M 72 


4.345*085 


Nete. — AwTnala  excmpt  from  taxation  are  such  as  the  following,  yic. : — 
Snckuig  pigs,  kids,  and  lambs ;  foals  of  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  and  calTCS 

up  to  the  age  of  two  years;  and  erery  sort  of  beast  used  in  husbandry.    One 

pig  free  of  taxation  ii  allowed  to  erery  feonily. 
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VI. — Kingdom  of  Greece,    QeMrol  Trade, 


[&|4 


Greftt  Britain 

Turkey 
Franoe. 
Austria 


tttt«ttt**««i 


Ionian  Ifllandi 

BuMia 

Italy 


Italy    

Sardinia  ^.. 

Tuscany  

Naples     

Panubian  Principalitiee.. 

HoUand  !!!..!..!..!!.."!! 

Bel^um  .....•••fft 

Spain  , 

ibnerica 

Various  other  countries.. 


Total  Ttlne  of 
Imports  and  Exportaia 


1859. 


£ 

782^4 
745»i37 
378,8*3 
370,294 
89,999 
79*850 

28,682 
17,130 
45,^97 
39,861 

48,134 
34,802 

9,486 

977 

41.251 

68,167 


2,780,374 


1864. 


1,146,061 
608,152 
520,087 
447,409 
109,112 
93,025 
158,056 


57,564 
68,228 
2,940 
10«859 
178 
20,058 


8,881,724 


Vil. — Kingdom  of  Greece.    Special  Trade, 


Various  textile  fBkbrics  » 
Oom  and  other  cereals  . 

HidM _ 

Leather  

Sugar  .,., 

Timber    

Twist 

Cattle 

Pig-iron  

Iron  in  bars,  sheets,  &o. 

Salt  fish 

Sulphur  

Coffee  

Bice 

Oils..... 

Fes  caps 

Liquors 

Hardware  ..................... 

Paper 

Dye-stuffs   

Various  oth«r  artidet   . 


Talme  of  Lnporta  ia 


1859. 


311,912 

258,097 

140,753 
22,469 

107,707 
83,526 
72,074 
49,889 

19,833 
27,784 
43,89a 
34,3^3 
38,076 
30,588 
28,782 
23,029 
22,879 
20,498 
18,179 

»5,559 
281,707 

1,651,596 


1864. 


531,687 
260,618 
174.801 


100,266 
81,220 
60,052 
40,698 
20,370 
28,755 
52,804 

42,087 
82,615 


528,980 
1,968,787 
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Chunmto 
Silk 

WiM  

Spirits  ......M..... 

Hides  

Lafttber  

Fruit   

TobMOO  !!"....!!".."...." 

■  Valonea  

Cattle  

Com    

Cheese , 

Olive  oil 

Bmery     ^ 

Wool  

Gunpowder 

Cotton     

Sponges 

PoroMftin-claj 

Various  other  articles 


Yalne  of  EiporU  in 


1859. 


£ 

448,484 

3<5,976 

7,535 
3^,380 

a7,ia5 
16,958 

25»355 
»3ii94 
23,01a 

22,839 
18,840 
19,764 

I0,Z27 

9,158 
n,382 


5,H7 

5,048 

55,733 


874,5*3 


1864. 


£ 

22,661 

43,035 

971 

8,818 

48,408 

47^727 

45,279 
39,358 
21,184 


29,958 
49,117 


150,991 


900,179 


IX. — Kingdom  of  Greece.    Roads  Opened  up  to  1867. 


l^rcfSfL  Athens  to  the  FirsBUs ....m... 

},  yy        Bleasis    m..........m.m 

ly  „        Chalcis  (finished  portion) 

„     Eleusis  to  l^ebes,  b/  way  01  Mount  Qjthfiron  .... 

W9  V  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

„  Iiania  to  StyU^ 

„  Amphissa  to  It^ 

„  O^ebes  to  Chaleis    

„  „        Liyadia  rportion  made) 

„  Megara  to  Kalanuuci,  by  way  of  the  Scyronian  1 

rocks  (portion  completed) j 

'  „  Kalamaki   to   Loutraki,  oyer  the  Isthmus  ofl 

Corinth J 

„  Ealamaki  to  New  Corinth 

„  Argos  to  Nauplia 

„  the  Mills  of  Nauplia  (Leme)  to  Tripolis 

„  Tripolis  to  Meffulopolis  

„  Sparta  to  Gythium 

„  TTalamm  to  Nissi .^ 

n  ^T^^  ^  Eatacolon   

„  Xorokhori  to  OrcS  (portion  completed) 

Total.... 
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X.-'Kingdom  of  Gfmot. 


IHOOKM, 

1.  Dtrw^  2kr«ff— 

Tithe  on  grain  and  impoBt  on  Tmejards,  iogetHerl 
-with  tares  on  produce  ooUected  on  exportation  V 
at  the  costom  houae ^.^ J 

2.  Indirect  Taxet — 

Customs,  stamps,  port^  and  consular  charges ................ 

8.  National  EgtabU$hmewU^ 

Post  office,  telegraph,  &c ^ ^....•.... 

4.  Puhlie  Properijf-- 

Duty  on  mines 641,000 

Salt  works  and  mineral  waters   760,000 

Fisheries  and  forests 610,000 

Oliyes,  TineTards,  currants,  and  misoel-1  isrwiiin 

laneous /  ^^»^^^ 

6.  From  National  Lands  Alienated — 

Amounts  fiilling  due  this  year 

6.  Mueellaneoue  Bevenmee — 

Tolls,  judicial  costs,  fines,  diyidenda  on  shares  held\ 
by  the  Goremment  J 

7.  JSeeleriaetieal  Property   

8.  Sume  Due  on  Previous  Budgets-^ 

Being  arrears  of  taxes 

9.  Drom  PubUe  Debtors  '..........«........... 


Dcuhoias. 

I2,Z05«000 

13,185,000 
804,700 


2,615,110 
1,000,000 

577,025 
H5,5oo 

1,500,000 
60,000 

3M9»»335 


485,899 

474,464 
28,739 


98,S97 

85,718 

20,608 
8,788 

68,570 
2,148 

1,163,296 
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EZFEVDITUBB. 


External  debt 
IntermJ    „ 
Pensions 


Ciyil  list   

BemnneTation  of  deputies , 

Ministry  of  justice  

Foreign  Ministry    

Some         yf  ..M 

Education  and  church    

War  Ministry ^, 

NaTal      „        

Finance  „       

Greneral  Gh)Temnient  expenses 
Sundiy  payments 


Dnehmu. 
1,075,000 

i,875»87o 
2,643,820 


1,125,000 
371,000 

2,421,001 
565,650 

3*490,799 
1,482,223 
7,968,762 
1^508,000 
1,007,845 
2,077,7^8 
546,000 


a8,x57,H9 


£ 
88,892 


94,428 


199,810 

40,178 
18,250 
86,464 
20,202 

124,671 
52,987 

284,598 
58,857 
85,995 
74^204 
19,500 


1,005,666 


YOL.  XXU.     PAST  III. 
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XL.— Kingdom  of  Oreeee.    Bevenue  for  the  Yean  1833  and  1866L 


I.  DiBBOT  Tazm. 

1.  Land  tax  aad  reyenues  from  national  lands .. 

2.  Tax  on  bees , 

8.       „      liye  stock.. .^ 

4.  „      buildinffs 

5.  Patents  (guilds) 

6.  Faetores 


1.  Chistoins 

8.  Stamps 

8.  Sundiy  rates.. 


n.  Ihdibbot  TiZBS. 


m.  FUBUO  ESTABLIBHMBinS. 

1.  Post  ofBoe 

8.  Telegraph 

8.  National  printing  establishments  ............ 


IV.  NaTIONAX.  PSOPSBTT. 

1.  Mines  and  mineral! 

2.  Mineral  waters 

8.  Salt  pits 

4.  Fisheries  

6.  Forests 

6.  National  olive  poves  

7.  Currants  and  vmeyards  

8.  Gkirdens,  &o 

9.  National  properties  worked  by  Ghovernment.; 

10.  Public  bmlduigs  and  workshops    

11.  Rice  fields 


V.  SaLB  of  NatIOKAX  TjAITDB, 

1.  Interests  and  sinking  fund  on  dotations  of  land . 

2.  Part  payment  of  olive  groves  sold 

8.  „  buildmg  land  sold 


TI.  StTBDBY  BEVBinTBS. 

1.  Interest  on  arrears  of  taxes    

2.  „  i,ooo  shares  of  the  national  bimk  , 

8.  Casual  receipts 

4.  Proceeds  of  church  property 

6.  Arrears  cashed 


1888. 


147,416 
18,713 


72,98* 
8,537 

344 
308 


211 

24 

5,637 

3,672 

1,664 

3,754 

361 

1,466 

3,571 
118 


182 
705 


2,H7 
3,936 


275»759 


186& 


485,979 

1,786 

48^4 

21.429 

14,286 

1,428 


232,148 

107.143 

19,643 


28^4 
5^7 

168 


15,000 

214 

28,571 

8.750 

18,393 

93S1 
7,857 
8,571 
2,143 


7,322 
86,786 

786 


5,000 
8,571 


8,900 
50,535 


1,122,903 


Note, — The  land  tax  being  one-tenth  of  the  production  in  the  budget  of  1833, 
while  in  1866  it  had  been  reduced  to  one-twentieth,  the  amount  of  that  tax  has 
been  doubled  in  the  above  table  for  the  year  1866  (to  make  it  equal  to  one-tenth), 
in  order  that  the  comparison  of  the  national  resources  in  both  years  should  be 
fair  and  complete. 
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The  Increase  of  Material  Prosperitt  and  of  Moral  Agents, 
compared  loUh  the  State  of  Gkimm  cmd  Pauperism,  By  J. 
H.  Bluott,  Esq. 

[Bold  iMftte  the  StetiftiMl  Sodety,  Jima^  1868.] 
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Wales 386 

Pauperism  of  the  Metropolis  826 
F. — Criminal  Offenden  Convicted  827 
Q. — Indictable  Offences,  England 

and  Wales  828 
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L. — ^BelativB  Increase  of  Kres  in 

London   ^ 880 


Part  I. 
I. — InfyroducUon, 

It  is  proposed  to  place  some  groups  of  familiar  &cts  and  figures  in 
an  nnnsnal  apposition,  to  see  to  what  conclnsions  they  point.  The 
subsequent  tables  are  exceedingly  suggestive  when  so  placed.  The 
population  was  taken  in  1851  and  1861,  showing  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales,  6  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  a 
decrease  of  I2  per  cent,  in  Ireland.  The  net  increase  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  6  per  cent.  Let  this  numerical  increase  be 
remembered  while  studying  the  Tables  A  and  B,  which  exhibit  a 
much  greater  relatiye  supply  of  the  various  things  which  go  to 
make  up  the  materiel  of  human  well-being — food,  clothing,  and 
fuel ;  add  also  of  education,  as  narrowly  understood,  and  of  educa- 
tion in  its  true  meaning,  either  for  good  or  for  harm,  and  of  religious 
instruction.  To  this  add  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people,  by  reason  of  better  drainage ;  of  improved  dwellings,  as  &r 

x2 
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as  they  go ;  extension  of  medical  aid  and  Hospital  relief;  more 
temperate  habits ;  and,  what  does  not  admit  of  measnxement,  the 
kinder  social  and  moral  relations  of  the  varions  classes  of  the 
people.  The  wealthy  and  intelligent,  if  they  err  at  all,  err  now  on 
the  side  of  too  mnch  solicitude  and  active  interference,  with  iheir 
less  fortunate  fellow-creatures.  Friendly  and  courteous  behaviour 
seems  to  increase  daily;  and  gentler  manners,  ansiag'  from  the 
better  training  and  example  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  which 
reflects  usefally  upon  the  conduct  of  all.  Very  much  good,  littie 
heeded,  is  attributable  to  railway  discipline,  and  to  the  honourable 
and  generous  policy  under  which  the  affairs  of  railways  are  usoallj 
conducted.  All  these  are  so  much  moral  teaching  for  the  millioiis 
of  railway  passengers.  The  less  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  consequent 
upon  railway  travelling,  allows  the  brain  to  continue  in  a  mote 
normal  state  of  tranquil  health,  a  condition  closely  affecting  human 
conduct.  All  this,  if  carefully  thought  out,  will  indicate  a  veiy 
great  increase  in  the  power  and  quantity  of  those  agents  which  tend 
to  improve  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people.  They  must  pro- 
duce great  practical  results  of  a  most  cheering  kind,  but  they  do 
not  do  so  nearly  to  the  extent  they  ought  to  do.  There  is  a  portion 
of  the  people  which  do  not  illustrate  much,  if  any,  of  these  happy 
results,  or  the  amount  of  violence,  of  crime,  a/nd  of  indigence  would 
not  concurrently  manifest  so  much  increase.  It  is  not  enough  that 
crime  should  be  even  stationary,  which  it  is  not ;  for  if  these  good 
agents  did  their  specific  work  undisturbed,  moral  disease,  crime, 
and  misery,  would  very  much  decrease  ;  and  in  such  a  wealthy  and 
improving  nation  as  is  Great  Britain,  we  have  a  right  to  eiqtect 
this  resxdt.  If  certain  medical  treatment  were  known  to  be  capable 
of  relieving  certain  diseased  symptoms,  and  yet  did  not  do  so  in 
some  or  many  cases,  the  physician  would  say,  as  he  often  does  say 
(especially  when  attending  ignorant  and  vicious  people),  "  There  is 
^*  something  wrong  here ;  that  does  not  take  place,  which  all  expe- 
"  rience  shows  should  take  .place ;  there  is  some  antagonistic  agent 
^^  at  work,  I  apply  known  and  proved  remedies,  yet  the  disease 
"  continues,  and  is  even  aggravated."  So,  if  vice  and  misery,  dime 
and  pauperism,  still  increase  among  a  people,  when  so  many  cnrativd 
agents  increase,  we  must  inquire  more  deeply,  and  ascertain  what 
the  antagonistic  agents  are  which  spoil  our  work,  baffle  our  hopes, 
and  resist  our  sanitary  influences  as  weU  moral  as  physical 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  which,  according  to  moral  and  physical 
laws,  should  be  followed  by  less  and  less  miseiy  5  when  we  find 
that  misery  increases  under  our  hands,  we  are  compelled  to  ask 
what  is  yet  omitted,  or  what,  if  anything,  is  still  done  of  an  evil 
tendency  which  spoils  our  work  ?  What  other  things  do  we  do 
which  may  or  may  not  be  snakes  in  the  grass  P    Whatev^  they  b^ 
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ihej  onglit  to  be  fearlessly  exposed,  candidly  and  honourably  acknow- 
ledged, and  our  policy  changed.  Some  things  are  good  in  modera- 
tion which  are  destractiye  in  excess,  but  some  things  are  bad  in 
every  degree. 

Mnch  of  human  ill  depends  npon  organisation,  which  is  hardly 
to  be  reached  by  hnman  interference,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of 
our  appliances,  but  a  larger  portion  of  hnman  ill  is  amenable  to 
wise  management.  The  causes  of  misery  which  depend  on  our 
orgaiiisation  are,  defectiye  animal  strength,  depraved  appetites, 
imperfect  intelligence,  defective  self-control,  commonly  shown  in  the 
absence  of  industrious  and  frugal  habits,  or  in  the  undue  energy 
of  the  passions,  the  healthy  action  of  which  are  indispensable  to 
happiness — due  adjustment  is  virtue,  too  much  or  too  Uttle  is  vice. 

Improvidence,  i.e.,  want  of  thrift,  is  the  usual  cause  of  misery 
among  multitudes.  Common  prudence  seems  a  very  uncommon 
virtue ;  but  with  increase  of  so  many  good  influences  improvidence 
ought  to  decrease  and  thrift  to  increase,  but  they  hardly  do  so.  The 
lower  orders  especially,  consume  much  more  than  they  did,  and  in  a 
wastefrd  manner.  If  luxuries  increase,  the  consumption  thereof 
must  not  be  allowed  to  increase  without  due  regard  to  the  friture.* 

The  people  obtain  more  and  more  good  things,  but  they  consume 
and  waste  so  much  of  this  excess  that  they  ever  fall  into  indigence ; 
those  who  do  so,  suffer  deservedly,  and  they  ought  to  be  let  alpne. 
Tear  by  year  there  is  less  excuse  for  poverty  in  this  country,  there- 
fore those  who  so  suffer,  ought  not  to  be  relieved,  or  only  with 
utmost  stringency,  else  they  are  thereby  encouraged  in  their  vicious 
course  of  life,  and,  what  is  much  worse,  bystanders  are  demoralised, 
that  is,  they  are  discouraged  in  their  own  difficult  self-denial,  and 

*  The  dietary  of  a  mechanic  in  the  east  of  London  (where  there  is  now  mnch 
porerty),  earning  from  361.  to  40^.  per  week,  was  in  1866  thoa:  he  goea  to  work 
at  6,  taking  a  dram  of  mm,  breakfasts  at  8,  tea  or  coffee,  eggs  and  bacon ; 
luncheon  at  10-80,  bacon,  mutton  chops,  or  sausages,  with  beer;  dinner  at  1,  meat, 
bicad,  potatoes,  beer;  at  3  to  8*30,  a  diam,  usually  of  mm ;  4*30  he  goes  to  tea; 
home  for  the  evening  at  6,  unless  extra  hours  at  extra  rate  of  payment.  Supper  at 
home,  sometimes  of  hot  meat  or  poultry.— (On  the  Statement  of  the  Maeter.) 

.  Others  in  the  same  district  would  go  into  a  public-house  on  a  Monday,  throw 
down  20«.,  and  order  four  bottles  of  sherry,  and  returning  to  work,  on  Tuesday, 
would  boast  that  since  Saturday  tbey  had  been  living  at  the  rate  of  a  i,ooo2. 
a-year.  Men  engaged  in  the  dty  have  wages  from  1 5^.  to  i6«.  a- week,  but  make 
with  fees  40^.  to  45^.  weekly.  If  they  tdke  home  15*.  for  the  wife  out  of  i6«., 
keeping  one  for  themselves,  they  think  they  make  fair  contribution — ^they  say 
nothing  of  the  241.  to  30*.  extra.— (Jcfem.) 

Men  who  two  years  ago  were  employed  rix  days  in  the  week  at  40*.  to  50^., 
gave  tfie  amaUeat  sum  to  their  family  on  which  they  can  drag  on,  and  now  that 
they  get  work  only  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  their  families  are  no  worse  off,  for 
they  always  did  and  do  get  only  the  minimum.    The  man  himself  has  less  drink. 

*A  man  with  a  gang  of  labourers  under  him,  working  on  a  farm  near  London, 
makes  sometimes  40^.  a-week.     His  wife  complained  the  family  had  barely  ncces-  ' 
saries,  but  showed  the  visitor  the  beer  score  for  the  week — X7«.  6d. 
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Invited  to  disregard  the  ftttnre.  If  we  cannot  anzohilate  nusay, 
our  duty  is  to  redaoe  it  to  the  TniniTniiTn,  bat  by  injndioionB  meant 
we  seem  to  insist  that  it  shall  ever  continne  at  its  mazimiun.  It 
would  be  much  more  humane  even,  to  leave  all  snch  suffering  per- 
sons to  their  &te  (bat  that  is  not  necessary),  for  misery  woold  be 
reduced  by  such  severe  but  wholesome  examples.  Oar  praciial 
teaching  is,  "be  lazy,  wastefol,  and  extravagant,  and  if  any  eril 
"  come  there  are  those  who  will  relieve  yon."* 

The  true  dogma  is  this,  that  in  England  there  ooght  to  be  bat 
one  charity  in  the  whole  land,  i.e.,  the  national  poor  law.  All  who 
Boffer  ooght  to  be  relegated  to  that  really  grand  national  charitj ; 
to  it  and  nowhere  else,  except  it  be  that  small  section  of  suffering 
persons,  who  are  the  sarroonding  of  each  one  of  as,  who  are  knows 
to  OS,  and  with  whom  we  have  some  special  or  personal  sympathies, 
oar  relations  and  intimate  friends,  and  it  may  be  cor  faithful 
servants,  if  such  exist,  honest  to  as  and  thrifty  to  themselves, 
these  may  be  specially  relieved  by  onrselves  on  the  oonditkm  of  ovr 
closer  and  a^Botionate  sympathy  with  them. 

All  the  rest  of  homan  sufferers  are  our  common  feUow-creatores, 
who  have  equal  claims  upon  us ;  none  of  them  ought  to  have  speoial 
aid  or  arbitrary  preference.  Special  charity  to  small  groiqps  of 
sufferers  fancifully  selected  beyond  the  circle  of  those  we  respect 
and  esteem,  is  partiality  and  injustice  to  the  larger  mass  who 
suffer  on  and  get  no  special  relief.  After  having  aided  one's  own 
friend  or  his  children,  who  cares  whether  it  be  Jones  or  Smith  who 
enters  the  almshouse  or  the  orphan  asylum  P  who  cares  whether  it 
be  Brown  or  Hobbs  that  goes  only  to  the  union  ?  All  these  peisons 
are  our  follow-creatures,  have  equal  claims  to  our  sympathy,  and 
they  ought  all  to  be  equally  well  and  kindly  treated ;  and,  if  children, 
they  should  be  usefully  educated,  not  one  better  than  another,  for 
that  is  whimsical  partiality  and  fanciful  injustice.  They  ought  all 
to  go  to  the  one  ruUiondl  charity.  Other  public  diarities  interfere 
with  the  good  order  of  the  State.  Our  own  kind  aid  is  due  only  to 
those  we  love  and  esteem,  the  national  charity  for  all  the  rest. 

That  large  mass  of  suffering  which  is  the  result  of  diseased 
organisation,  or  of  organic  depravity,  depends  as  mach  on  onr 
original  formation  (inscrutable  as  it  may  be)  as  lameness  or 
SGrofula,  jidiotcy  or  dea&ess,  and  should  not  be  so  treated  as  to 
extend  and  peq)etnate  sudi  depraved  constitutions.  A  moltitnde 
of  these  diseased  persons,  but  not  quite  all,  should  be  left  alone. 
Nature  intended  that  the  diseased  stock  should  disappear  and 
become    extinct,  and    she   has    provided  accordingly.      Oi^ganio 

•  Daring  a  late  oatflow  of  charity  in  the  east  of  London,  a  m^  manwfiwihirer 
complained  that  be  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  eedn  mads.  See  ■!» 
StatitUeal  Jowmal,  yoL  zzriii,  p.  196.  "  Laacaehire't  LeMon." 
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deprayiiy  should  not  be  propagated  and  di£[tiged  by  injudieioiis 
artificial  interference.  The  healthy  nndistnrbed  process  of  animal 
life  is  to  eliminate  diseased  organisms.  The  gardener  propagates 
and  enconrages  only  the  best  fruits  and  flowers  of  their  kind.  The 
people  of  Scandinavia  collect  those  hapless  beings  who  are  afflicted 
with  leprosy  into  special  hospitals.  In  Norway  there  are  two,  one 
at  Molde  another  at  Bergen,  where  they  keep  in  comfort  and  ease 
those  of  their  fellow-creatnres  who  are  infected  with  this  loathsome 
and  incurable  disease.  They  say,  here  yon  stiall  live ;  bnt  yon  shall 
not  be  abroad,  contracting  marriage  and  transmitting  to  another 
and  another  generation  yonr  dreadfnl  affliction.  There  is  mnch 
vice  which  is  a  leprosy  of  the  sonl,  is  as  incnrable,  and  shonld  be  so 
treated. 

But  the  curable  are  still  a  large  section  of  evil-doers.  Those 
persons  who  are  amenable  to  educational  discipline,  a  discipline  of 
no  subtle  and  recondite  sort  arrived  at  only  by  some  difficult  pro- 
cess, like  that  which  enables  men  at  last,  after  many  trials  and 
failures,  to  make  a  new  dye  or  a  new  engine.  What  has  hitherto 
been  done  with  the  most  amiable  motives — ^nor  labour  nor  money 
spared — ^has  almost  entirely  failed,  if  the  figure-facts  before  us  are 
any  evidence.  The  reports  of  various  charitable  and  reformatory 
societies  point  at  best  to  very  uncertain  results,  the  larger  portion 
of  those  who  are  reported  to  the  world  as  reformed  offenders— cases 
of  moral  core—are  at  best  doubts.  They  cannot  be,  and  they  are 
not)  thoroughly  traced.  Besides,  the  most  satisfactory  cases  of  cure 
acre  of  persons  who,  having  been  taught  some  UBefal  handicraft,  are 
sent  to  the  colonies  where,  labour  being  scarce  and  work  abundant 
and  the  land  and  the  produce  of  the  land  in  excess,  the  wretched 
offender  and  mendicant,  the  transient  patient  in  the  reformatory, 
whose  existence  has  been  that  of  severe  continued  self-denial  or  of 
criminal  abundance,  is  placed  in  a  new  state  of  life^  where  he  gets 
$L  or  4i.  a-week.  Not  much  moral  pharmacy,  good-advice-aHeratives, 
are  required  to  change  the  yonth  who  has  matriculated  in  these 
penal  schools  into  useful  and  fair-living  workers,  where  they  must 
behave  well  or  disappear  in  the  wilds.  It  is  not  that  their  moral 
nature,  not  that  the  diseased  volitions  of  their  brain,  or  it  may  be 
of  a  naturally  depraved  organisation,  have  been  changed,  but  that 
new  and  large  rewards  to  industry  have  supplied  stronger  motivea 
to  good  conduct.  Some  few  creatures  there  are,  who  are  bad, 
inveterately  bad,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  bad,  bnt  excepting  these, 
make  it  worth  people's  while,  and  most  will  become  honest  for  a 
handsome  consideration.  At  a  &miliar  united  meeting  of  mcMWM 
miQets  and  of  philanthropists,  one  man  said,  ^'WeU,  by  picking 
"  pockets  and  such  like,  I  make  loL  a-week  (500/.  a-year);  if  yon 
''will  secure  me  as  much,  with  no  harder  wcvk,  I  wiH  emigrate  to 
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**  the  Cape  at  once."  Words — phrases — moral  lesaoiis — good 
advice — ^will  not  alone  effect  a  change  in  men's  condact ;  with  sack 
gentle  inflnenoes  must  be  added  the  alternative  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, with  the  secnred  reward  in  the  end,  of  honest  food  for  honest 
work.  Many  who  have  been  submitted  to  the  materia  mediea  of 
the  reformatory,  have  lefb  that  dispensary  in  improved  moral  health, 
but  then  they  were  persons  of  a  class,  happily  rather  nnmertnis 
even  among  the  evil-doers,  who  wanted  no  treatment  at  ail,  who 
did  wrong  once,  and  who,  if  they  had  escaped,  would  probably 
have  played  the  fool  no  more.  Many  persons  are  submitted  to 
medical  treatment  who  would  get  well  as  soon,  and  perhaps  sooner, 
if  left  aloney  and  these  are  the  cases  which  form  some  of  the. 
triumphs  of  the  doctor,  and  are  the  sources  of  his  reputation. 
Qt)iiig  his  rounds,  an  hospital  surgeon — an  honest  one — said  to 
his  pupils,  '*  Gentlemen,  there  is  here  nothing  to  interest  ub,  one 
"  portion  of  these  patients  will  get  well  if  we  leave  them  alone, 
''  the  rest  will  die  s^d  we  cannot  help  them."  Some  few  mor^ 
sufferers  are  in  the  same  hopeless  condition,  others  can  be  cured, 
but  only  by  other  treatment  than  it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to 
apply. 

n. — Alvments, 

The  large  increase  of  material  good  things,  as  shown  by  Tables 
A  and  B  (Appendix),  has  been  chiefly  appropriated  and  enjoyed  by 
what  are  called  the  working  classes.  This  mere  numerical  quantity 
inadequately  iQustrates  their  great  material  improvement,  if  we 
omit  to  notice  that  the  richer  classes  of  society  have  hardly  shared 
this  increase,  because  they  Juwe  always  had  enovgh  and  io  epare  of 
aU  such  commodities.  In  this  respect  they  were  equally  well  off  in 
1851  as  in  1861  or  1865.  Persons  of  200Z.  or  iQol.  Brjesr  and 
upwards,  except  in  as  far  as  the  numbers  of  the  class  have  increased, 
consume  no  more  food,  no  more  in  weight  and  nutriment  of  Iwei^ 
mutton,  bread,  tea,  coffee,  dH3.,  in  1865  or  1861  than  they  did  in 
1851.  The  increase  with  them,  can  but  have  been  in  the  luxnriooa 
and  extravagant  use  of  wine,  silk,  and  perhaps  a  little  extra  wool 
and  cotton,  which,  encouraging  extravagance  in  i^parel,  has  probably 
done  as  much  harm  as  good  to  the  national  morals.  This  enonnooB 
addition  to  the  good  things,  to  the  comforts  of  life,  has  been  appro- 
priated almost  exclusively  by  poorer  persons.  During  the  i  $  years 
this  increase  (in  addition  to  the  home  supply),  of  200  or  300  per 
cent,  of  animal  food,  235  of  butter,  162  of  cheese,  has  been  con- 
stmied  almost  entirely  by  the  million.  The  upper  ten  thousand,  or 
hundred  thousand,  have  not  had  it,  for  this  good  reason,  they  could 
not  have  consumed  it,  "their  cup  already  runneth  over."  If  they 
take  more  it  is  wasted,  and  that  would  be  inconsiderable^  seeing 
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that  they  belong  (cliiefly)  to  the  thrifty,  Baying,  and,  as  a  con- 
seqnence,  iodUdoing,  good^momcbgvng  class. 

The  increased  stipplj  of  one  period  over  the  other  of  those 
articles,  chiefly  of  comfort  and  Inxnry,  which  are  entirely  of  foreign 
growth,  as  tea,  cocoa,  sugar,  rice,  maize,  spirits,  is  an  absolute 
increase,  and  is  not  Kke  the  foreign  increase  of  one  period  over 
another  which  must  be  added  to  the  tmhnoum  quantity  of  home 
produce  of  wheat,  Ac.  We  know  that  the  total  quantity  of  tea, 
e.g.,  has  increased  almost  lOO  per  cent.,  but  we  only  know  that 
butter  has  increased  by  235  per  cent,  of  foreign  butter  added  to  the 
unknown  quantity  of  home-made  butter. 

in.— Wages. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advanced  price  of  food,  dbc.,  the  increasing 
qwmtity  consumed  is  evidence  of  increasing  ability  to  purchase. 

The  subject  of  wages  has  been  searchingly  investigated  in  the 
Journal  of  this  Society.  It  is  needless  to  weary  attention  by  any 
exposition  showing  how  much  wages  have  advanced  during  the 
fifteen  years  under  comparison.  In  volume  zziii  of  the  Society's 
Jov/mal,  Mr.  D.  Ghadwick  states  that  wages  have  increased  in 
Lancashire  in  twenty  years,  from  1839  to  1859,  10  to  25  per  cent, 
in  the  cotton  trade,  and  in  the  silk  trade  10  per  cent.  In  the 
building  trades  wages  have  increased  1 1  to  32  per  cent.  In  many 
mechanical  trades  a  general  advance  even  up  to  45  per  cent. 

In  the  south,  wages  in  the  building  trade  advanced  about  10  per 
cent,  from  1851  to  1861,  and  much  more  subsequently ;  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour  claimed  and 
readily  granted,  on  the  plea  that  time  was  wanted  for  these  workers 
to  improve  their  minds  by  the  study  of  mathematics,  geography, 
history,  &c. ;  a  great  sham,  by  the  bye,  which  it  is  not  creditable 
should  have  been  listened  to.  Advance  wages  and  shorten  labour 
if  you  will,  but  do  not  believe  that  much  use  wiU  be  made  thereof 
for  mental  improvement.  Many  of  these  people  (and  rightly 
enough)  use  their  increased  leisure  by  working  for  themselves. 
The  best  fellows  among  the  builders  and  the  like,  do  jobs  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  if  they  do  not  idle  about,  and  even  that  is  not 
so  bad  recreation  for  men  who  work  hard  either  with  their  brains 
or  their  muscles.  Study  they  do  not,  and  they  would  profit  little  if 
they  attempted  it. 

Mr.  Purdy's  exhaustive  paper,  in  volume  xxiv,  shows  the  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  thirty-four  counties  to  have  increased 
about  12  per  cent,  from  1837  to  1860.  A  subject  of  great  rejoicing 
to  all  who  know  the  admirable  though  humble  virtues  which  illus- 
trate the  lives  of  that  class  of  the  community,  who  are  at  once  the 
most  useM  and  the  most  hardly  done  by,  the   most   patient, 
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endnring,  and  imcared  for,  juBt  becaiue  they  haye  been  tiie  least 
troublesome  and  have  kept  tbeir  Borrows  to  tkemselTeB. 

A  few  additional  facts  may  be  interesting. 

In  Kendal,  in  the  woollen  trade,  during  the  period  nnder  notice^ 
the  wages  of — 

Young  penoni  hsre  adyanced   20  to  25  per  cent. 

Women  „  25      „ 

Skilled  women,  working  in  loomi  audi 

machines m......m J  ^        *' 

Skilled  men              „            „            „  5  to  10      „ 

Power  loom  weayers,  women,  from  5^.  ^d.  to  8«.  zd.  per  week 
Spinners,  from x8«.  4^2.  to  2z«.      „ 

During  this  time  the  population  of  the  borough  of  Kendal 
increased  about  2  per  cent.  only. 

Persons  in  the  web  trade,  in  Somerset,  earned  in — 


4. 

1851,  Men — . 1 2 

„    Women  and  boys  ................      5 


9. 

1861,  Men ...... ........ 15 

„    Women  and  boTi  ......»...^.«      6 


No  change  took  place  in  the  wages  of  letter-press  printers  from 
1816,  when  sixty  hours'  work  earned  335.,  until  1866,  when  an 
advance  to  365.  was  made,  or  9  per  cent. 

It  is  then  much  within  the  truth  to  say,  that  in  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  wages  have  advanced,  at  a  minimum,  15  per  cent. ;  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  so  steady  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  workers,  that  none  need  have  been  out  of  work  who  oould  and 
would  work.  The  demand  is  almost  above  the  supply,  or  it  has  been 
so  until  lately,  as  well  for  unskilled  as  skilled  labourers. 

IV. — Scmngs  Banks. 

The  ea^pUal  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  for  the  United 
Kingdom  was  for  the  periods — 

£ 

1861 30,277,000 

'61 ! 41,546,000 

'66 45,228,000 

(including  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks)  being  an  inoreflse  in 
fifteen  years  of  50  per  cent.  But,  as  Table  C  (Appendix)  shows, 
the  increase  is  more  in  the  amount  of  deposit,  22s.  2d,  and  399.  fd^ 
than  in  the  number  of  depositors,  the  greater  thrift  of  the  thn%^ 
depositors  is  better  shown  than  the  greater  number  of  depositors. 
Thrift,  it  seems,  is  rather  a  fixed  quantity. 

In  this  cheering  increase,  Ireland  enjoys  its  fbU  proportion. 
Thus,  the  virtuous  section  of  the  people,  making  wise  nae  of  pvos- 
perify,  goes  on  improving  their  state  of  independence,  for  we  oannoi 
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believe  tiiafc  ibe  dangerous  dassee  make  aaj  considerable  deposit  in 
sayings  banks.  Tbese  bare  full  command  over  otber  and  ever- 
increasing  fonds  provided  hj  tbe  public  for  tbeir  relief— -in  parocbial 
and  otber  loxorions  cbaritieSy  in  pillage,  in  tbe  warm  and  comfortable 
asjlmn  of  tbe  prison-bonse,  tbe  reformatory,  and  tbe  bospital,  and 
now  in  tbe  casnal  ward  of  tbe  union  bonse.  Perbaps  of  all  modern 
fancies  tbis  is  tbe  most  miscbievoos.  Here  tbe  wandering  idler  is 
supplied  witb  food,  lodging,  batb,  and  attendance,  gratis,  sucb 
lodging  as  used  to  cost  bim  is.  6d.  to  59.  a-week.  Tbe  stone- 
breaking  and  tbe  oakom-picking  is  but  nominal,  or  amusing  exercise. 
Discipline  cannot  be  enforced.  Tbe  officials  and  otbers  are  so  ill- 
used  alike  by  die  paupers,  by  tbe  bumane  magistrates,  and  tbe 
public,  tbat  tbey  ahnost  give  up  tbeir  duty  in  despair,  and  connive 
at  tbe  ill-conduct  tbey  cannot  suppress  and  bave  no  means  of 
punisbing.  Tbis  is  very  mucb  tbe  case  now  in  many  prisons,  and 
otber  asylums  for  tbe  repose  of  evil-doers.  It  is  only  people  in  tbe 
best  moral  bealtb  wbo  deposit  in  savings  banks,  tbe  rest — tbat  is , 
tbose  wbo  are  morally  diseased — ^know  better,  and  are  too  mucb 
encouraged  in  tbeir  untbrift. 

Tbus,  the  mewns  by  wbicb  tbe  people  bave  been  enabled  to  buy 
an  ever-increasing  quantity  of  good  tbings,  hcwe  increased  still 
faster  J  so  tbat  tbe  tbrifty  portion  of  tbe  bumbler  classes  bave  been 
enabled  in  fifteen  years  to  increase  tbeir  savings  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  millions.  To  say  notbing  of  tbe  milHons  wbicb  bave  been  added 
to  tbeir  own  or  to  tbe  national  capital  by  tbe  ricber  class,  wbo 
thereby  bave  supplied  tbe  improving  fund,  wberewitb  more  workers 
are  better  employed.  Tbere  is  mucb  sound  political  economy  in  tbe 
maxim  of  low  life,  *'  Wbat  are  tbe  ricb  for  but  to  take  care  of  and 
"  keep  tbe  poor  ?  "     Capital  for  tbeir  work,  money  for  tbeir  relief. 

V. — Emigration. 
Emigration  for  tbe  ten  years  1851-61  (continued  to  tbe  present 
time),  bas  steadily  relieved  tbe  labour  market.  Tbis  is  another 
cause  of  tbe  increasing  wage-rate,  and  by  wbicb  tbe  eaters  become 
fewer  and  tbeir  severer  competition  is  lessened.  Tbns  tbere  bas 
been  again  more  and  more  bread  for  tbe  eater.  It  is  time  to  con- 
sider if  tbe  State  should  continue  at  the  public  cost  its  emigration 
agency.  We  cannot  without  limit,  be  at  once  a  nursery  and  an 
almshouse  for  half  tbe  world,  losing  so  many  of  our  best  workers, 
and  TOiJriTig  our  colonies  ricber  at  an  undue  charge  to  the  mother 
country,  which  is  tbus  left  to  struggle  witb  an  ever-increasing  j 

proportion  of  lame,  lazy,  and  helpless  persons  wbo  must  be  main- 
tained by  tbe  labour  of  a  less  and  less  proportion  of  workers.  The 
cost  of  rearing  so  many  useful  workers,  during  tbe  period  of  tbeir  I 

unproductive  growth,  is  almost  solely  defrayed  here  in  England,  \ 
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and  when  they  become  prodactiye  workers  they  ore  sent  eUewhere, 
at  onr  own  cost,  or  chiefly  so ;  the  only  compensation  bemg  that 
they  become  better  cnstomers  to  ns  abroad  than  if  they  had 
remained  at  home.  A  farmer  would  soon  be  impoverished  if  be 
endured  the  cost  of  rearing  foals  and  colts,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
labonr  of  his  mature  horses.  At  a  time  when  there  is  a  demand 
beyond  the  supply  for  domestic  servants  there  are  busy  people,  well 
meaning  but  not  very  wise,  who,  selecting  the  stoutest  and  best 
ordered  of  our  young  women,  send  them  careftdly  consigned  to 
Australia.  If  such  young  women  desire  to  improve  their  own  con- 
dition by  emigration,  they  ought  first  to  engage  in  some  nsefnl 
labour  here,  and  with  their  own  saved  earnings  deport  themselves 
to  other  regions.  A  few  years  of  thrifty  labour  here,  especially  as 
domestic  servants,  would  render  them  at  once  self-dependent  and 
properly  trained  workers  elsewhere  ;  in  all  respects  better  qualified 
to  become  good  settlers. 

VI. — Ed/uGatian, 

For  the  purposes  of  education,  or  for  that  limited  education 
more  correctly  called  pedagogy,  treasure  has  been  liberally  bestowed. 
The  sum  expended  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1854  was  yi^^oool^ 
which  increased  in  1865  to  1,369,000/.,  or  nearly  double.  In  1854, 
1  in  38  of  the  population  attended  schools ;  in  1865,  i  in  22  (see 
Table  D,  Appendix).  A  large  percentage  of  the  population  ought  to 
have  exhibited  the  good  eflfects  of  this  education  in  their  oonduct 
in  life,  for  during  this  time  some  at  least  must  have  emerged  from 
the  state  of  pupilage  into  that  of  adolescence  and  active  life.  Thai 
such  has  taken  place  in  but  a  small  degree,  if  at  all,  subsequent 
tables  win  show. 

StOl  more  ought  such  good  effects  to  appear,  when  we  add  the 
great  increase  of  religious  teachers  and  places  of  worship.  Clergy- 
men, priests,  and  all  such,  have  been,  and  very  consistently,  mdferii 
tenacious  that  religious  training  is  of  essential  importance  in  the 
State,  and  that  no  good  can  be  expected  from  any  teaching  which  is 
not  intimately  allied  with  their  own  especial  ministrations.  Some 
seven  or  eight  millions  yearly  is  appropriated  to  special  religious 
purposes,  and  this  sum  is  increasiQg. 

The  means — other  than  religious — of  moral  and  intellectual 
teaching  have  also  enormously  increased.  Newspapers,  halfpenny 
and  penny  books,  pamphlets,  serials,  works  of  art,  not  to  omit 
photography,  come  forth  in  myriads.  Especially  does  the  photo- 
graphic portrait  maker  deserve  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  moral 
teachers.  In  these  literary  educational  agents,  England  contrasts 
favourably  with  France.  Three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  but 
one  journal,  "  Le  Petit  Journal,"  of  muversal  circulation  over  the 
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coimtry,  inferior  in  size  and  still  more  in  matter  to  anj  of  our  lowest 
priced  English  newspapers.*  It  is  worth  while  briefly  to  inquire 
whj  all  this  has  so  greatly  failed. 

The  pedagogy  of  education  has  little  to  do  with  crime  and 
pauperism,  though  it  is  taken  to  be  a  specific  against  those  evils. 
Beading  and  writing,  as  mere  reading  and  writing,  may  do  as  much 
harm  as  good,  and  can  no  more  make  an  educated  person  than  does 
a  pen  make  a  scribe,  or  a  box  of  carpenter's  tools  a  boat-builder ; 
yet  that  sort  of  so-called  education,  is  correctly  taken  to  be  a  sign 
or  symptom  of  some  really  good  training  more  or  less.  Those 
parents  who  have  taken  care  to  get  their  children  schooled  are 
usually  a  good  sort  of  people,  and  have  done  much  besides  for  their 
children  in  home  training.  As  the  weather-cock  shows  the  way  of 
the  wind,  so  the  sending  to  school  shows  the  way  of  the  family. 

XJseM  education  means  habitual  industrious  work  and  severely 
enforced  self-denial. '  The  training  of  a  good  labourer  commences 
from  the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  he  follows  his  father  into  the  fields ; 
and  so  far  from  an  agricultural  labourer  being  unskilled — ^though 
unschooled — ^he  is  a  variously  skilled  workman,  and,  to  be  good  for 
anything  he  must  be  brought  up  to  his  profession  from  his  early 
boyhood.  It  requires  more  varied  qualities  of  mind  and  body  to  be 
a  good  labourer  than  to  be  a  good  carpenter,  whose  tools  keep  him 
square,  "By  line  and  by  rule,"  &c.,  while  the  other  makes  parallel 
lines  in  a  field,  with  an  awkward  thing  called  a  plough,  and  still 
more  awkward  things  called  horses. 

Further,  our  tables  show  a  sorrowful  dissonance  between  means 


*  Of  the  state  of  literature  in  1860  we  have  ^ery  ample  statistics.  Of  monthly 
magamnes  more  or  less  devoted  to  fictioni  there  were  2,210,000  circulated  annually  ; 
of  journals  psblkbed  weekly,  the  chief  feature  being  novels,  700,000;  of  single 
romances  issued  weekly  at  a  penny,  5,000 ;  of  immoral  publications,  52,500 ;  and 
of  magazines  at  twopence,  374,000,  exclusive  of  sectarian  literature,  religious, 
tempenmce,  educational,  &c.;  total,  in  rouud  numbers,  3,349,000.  Comparing 
this  with  1831,  before  the  stamp  tax  or  advertisement  duty  had  been  repealed,  we 
see  agfunst  the  125,000  of  monthly  magazines  circulated  then  over  2,000,000  now; 
and  whereas  there  existed  then  00  cheap  fiction  of  a  really  wholesome  kind,  we  have 
now  a  circulation  over  a  million  of  journals  at  a  penny  and  twopence,  containing 
stories  not  classed  as  immoral,  against  only  52,500  of  a  notoriously  immoral  kind. 
But  the  great  impetus  to  the  spread  of  cheap  literature  of  all  kinds  was  given 
by  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties  in  1861.  We  learn,  by  an  article  in  the  **  Book- 
*'  seller,"  of  81st  May,  1861,  the  materials  for  which  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Francis, 
the  following  facts  concerning  fiction.  Three  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  excise 
there  were  of  journals  containing  novels,  sketches^  &c.,  thirteen  at  a  penny  and  a 
halfpenny,  with  an  aggregate  toeekly  issue  1,053,000 ;  of  romantic  tales  published 
separately,  eight  publications,  aggregate  issue  195,000;  of  immoral  publications, 
9,000;  of  higher  class  magazines,  puUished  monthly,  244,850.  This  is  not 
incloding  religious  and  other  literature  where  fiction  was  a  secondary  object.  Thus 
we  haje  a  weekly  and  monthly  issue  of  respectable  publications  almost  equal  to  the 
entire  annual  issue  of  a  few  years  previously,  and  of  immoral  publications  we  have 
9,000  against  52,500  then ! — ^*  Social  Scieaoe  Jonraal." 
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and  resnlta,  because,  with  regard  to  females,  trae  training  has  been 
misplaoed  by  false  sohooling.  Domestio  serrants,  male  and  female, 
were  one  million  in  1861,  and  to  fit  them  for  snch  nsefnl  laboon, 
their  own  future  natural  occupations  as  heads  of  fiEunilies,  and 
especiallj  as  wires  and  mothers,  the  duties  of  the  household  afford 
the  best  kind  of  training,  and  until  the  market  for  domestic  female 
servants  is  full,  charity  ought  not  to  push  necessitous  women  into 
any  other  so  appearing  more  genteel  occupations. 

The  things  taught  in  a  school,  useful  as  they  may  be,  an  of 
small  value  indeed,  compared  with  the  practical  training  which 
girls  receive  in  that  true  school  of  humble  life — ^the  kitchen ;  where 
they  are  (or  ought  to  be)  taught  obedience,  and  required  to  perfbnn 
subordinate  labour,  drudgery  it  may  be,  though  much  of  it  is  indeed 
skilled  labour,  in  well-ordered  households,  of  an  expenditure  of 
20ol.  or  2,000/.  a-year. 

It  would  be  weU  if  those  kind  ladies  who  do  so  much  for  school 
education  and  out  of  door  charities,  would  inquire  if  the  true  sdbo(^ 
for  their  superintendence  be  not  their  own  households,  their 
kitchens,  pantries,  nurseries;  if  they  cannot  teach  there  they  can  teach 
nowhere.  Some  of  our  most  sensible  ladies  take  girls  into  their 
households  for  the  mere  purpose  of  teaching  the  accomplishments  of 
good  housewifery.  All  educational  schemes  and  charitable  fancies 
are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  if  the  nomos  oihou  (the  law  of 
the  house)  be  unknown  and  neglected.  The  great  merchant  and 
the  little  mechanic,  alike  coUe^^t  the  grains  of  subsistence,  which  in 
the  end  the  good  housewife  distributes  with  as  sharp  a  percentage 
of  saving  here  and  there  as  they  have  been  scraped  together  fay 
keen  commissions  and  profits.* 


*  The  practical  good  of  this  sort  of  training,  even  among  penons  of  a  1 
class,  was  better  understood  in  former  times.  We  read  in  Mel^rmid's  **  Lives  d 
**  British  Statesmen/'  that,  "  as  a  ftxrther  step  in  his  education  Thomas  Mors  wm 
placed  in  the  family  of  Cardinal  Morton.  In  conseqaenoe  of  the  fbrm  into  whick 
society  was  thrown  by  the  feudal  institutions,  the  only  road  by  whidi  men  ef 
inferior  rank  could  hope  to  reach  distinction  and  power  was  by  the  fkvour  of  the 
great  proprietors  of  land,  the  chief  ecclesiastics,  &c  In  their  fiimiliea,  also,  the 
politeneas,  elegance,  and  knowledge  of  the  age  were  to  be  found ;  for  while  the  reift 
of  the  community,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  thdr  superiors  and  the  terrors  of 
superstition,  added  the  most  abject  poverty  to  the  most  degraded  ignoraiiee,  the 
patronage  of  the  great  was  necessarily  courted  by  men  of  leaniing,  as  thear  otStj 
resource;  and  distinguished  scholars  having  a  ready  access  to  the  tables  of  peracmi  ' 
of  condition,  at  a  period  when  learning,  flrom  its  rarity,  was  held  in  high  ettimatiQB, 
brought  along  with  them  a  comparative  degree  of  information  and  reflnement.  At 
the  same  time  the  internal  economy  of  a  great  man's  family,  presenting  a  simihr 
appearance  with  that  of  the  monarch  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  the  proper  nefaool  ibr 
acquiring  those  accomplishments  and  that  address  by  which  snooess  at  eooii  might 
afterwards  be  ensured.  Influenced  by  the  consideration  of  these  advanti^pes^  person 
of  good  condition  were  eager  to  place  their  sons  in  the  families  of  the  great,  as  the 
surest  road  to  fortune.  In  this  station  it  was  not  aoooimted  degrading  to  sutMnt 
even  to  menial  ofl^ces ;  while  the  greatert  barons  of  the  realm  were  prood  to  <  ~ 
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Paet  II. 

VII. — IiUrod/ucUon. 

All  these  morftl  and  material  agents  having  enonnoiiBly  increaBed 
daring  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  mnoh  above  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation,* we  now  seek  for  their  effects  on  the  conduct  of  the  people. 
If  they  show  no  favourable  result,  or  at  best  a  very  inadequate  one, 
we  had  better  give  up  the  expense  and  save  our  fruitless  toil.  But 
these  agencies,  counteracted  as  they  have  been,  are  still  of  priceless 
value,  and  had  it  not  been  for  their  salutary  force  we  should  have 
sunk  lower  in  pauperism  and  crime.  The  small  diminution  of 
crime — where  crime  has  diminished,  a  grave  matter  of  doubt — ^is  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  prodigious  increase  of  all  these 
wholesome  influences,  which  would  have  produced  on  the  largest 
scale  their  own  specific  effects,  had  they  not  been  so  gratuitously 
disturbed  by  evil  agents.  What  those  agents  are,  is  well  enough 
known  and  understood  by  thinkers,  though  not  very  readily 
admitted  by  people  in  general,  and  scarcely  ever  declared  in  public. 
They  form  one  grovp,  and  one  alone.  All  has  been  going  on  for  good 
in  this  country,  but  a  sentimental  humanity,  interfermg  with  the 
ermtmal  law  and  prison  diaoipline^  and  am,  incoruiderate  m/ulUform 
charity,  which  have  put  out  of  gear  the  action  of  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  man.  Let  any  man  tell  the  world  why  pauperism  increases, 
why  crime  increases,  or  why,  at  best,  do  both  remain  stationazy, 
except  as  both  are  influenced  by  bad  discipline,  and  he  will  discover 
the  philosopher's  stone.  The  inquiry  is  exhausted ;  none  will  say 
that  the  causes  enumerated  if  left  undisturbed  can  produce  any 
effect  upon  society  but  good.  AU  except  one,  and  if  that  one  be  kot 
the  disturbing  evil  hand,  which  puts  out  of  order  all  the  rest,  then 
why  do  vice  and  misery  b6  increase  under  our  hands?  The 
increase  must  have  a  c^use,  and  there  the  one  cause  lies,  patent 
before  us ;  for  if  it  be  not  that,  then  we  have  an  uncaused  effect,  or 

tm  stewards,  cop-bearen,  carvers  to  the  monarch ;  a  yoath  of  good  family  could  wait 
At  the  table  or  cany  the  train  of  a  man  of  high  oon<]tition  without  any  loss  of 
dignity.  The  patronage  of  the  great  man  being  natondly  aecnred  to  those  who  had 
acted  as  his  inmates  and  retainers,  admission  into  the  families  of  the  principal 
officers  of  State,  who  had  preferment  most  directly  in  their  power,  was  particularly 
^  ooarted."  This  illnstrates  a  custom  common  in  England  among  all  chisses,  and 
oontinned  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

*  The  smaller  population-increase,  when  the  whole  United  Kingdom  is  noted, 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  outflow  of  the  people  from  Ireland  has  reduced 
the  redundant  population  there,  the  large  migration  of  them  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland  has  unduly  raised  the  percentage  of  increase  here,  and  has  unhappily 
increased  in  lai^r  ratio  the  ill-conditioned  population.  The  Irish  constitute 
an  unfair  proportion  of  our  criminals,  a  state  of  things  imminently  dangerous  as 
well  moral  as  political,  and  one  with  which  the  QoTemment  must  oonoem  itself,  or 
flODM  catastrophe  may  be  feaied. 
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the  canse  is  still  latent,  nnknown,  Tmdisoovered,  aad  hardly  to  be 
reached  hj  humacL  inquiry.  But  to  say  that  the  cause  which  hu 
been  just  alleged  is  not  the  true  one,  is  to  deny  all  human  expe- 
rience, to  deny  one's  own  instincts,  and  to  ignore  the  laws  of  our 
moral  nature,  indeed  of  the  whole  animal  world.  If  more  food, 
more  employment,  more  knowledge,  more  enjoyment,  more  soda! 
kindness,  do  not  cause  those  who  are  under  their  influence  to  behaTe 
better — ^in  truth  to  he  happier — ^there  must  be  some  concealed  dis- 
turbance to  look  after.  If  a  man — ^any  one  man — Shaving  aD  these 
things  in  abundance,  yet  sink  down  in  atrophy,  there  surely  must 
be  some  diseased  action,  in  his  own  nature,  or  in  some  poison  with 
which  he  is  mfected  that  resists  and  repels  all  nutritive  agents. 

VIII. — Pauperism. 

The  forces  which  have  produced  so  large  and  increasing  a  mass 
of  pauperism  (see  Table  E,  Appendix),  have  been  too  energetic  to 
be  resisted  with  much  effect  by  the  vis  medicatrias  ncUurtB^  aided 
by  our  resources  of  moral  and  intellectual  hygiene  and  pharmacy. 
The  political  physician — statesman  or  philanthropist — ^has  applied 
the  costliest  remedies  of  his  art,  for  many  a  long  year,  and  here  is 
the  result ;  but  a  sound  education  by  the  law  and  by  pubHc  opinion, 
would  long  ere  this  have  taught  men,  and  enforced  them  at  their 
peril,  to  provide  in  prosperity  against  adversity. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  be  told  the  truth,  that  the  pauper  must  be 
in  all  respects  worse  off  than  the  humblest  self-supporting  labourer; 
yet,  as  an  illustration  of  the  contrary  practice,  a  man  was  some 
weeks  since  taken  into  a  union  house  near  London,  he  said,  "  K  I 
^*  had  known  how  comfortable  I  should  have  been  in  this  place,  I 
**  would  not  have  struggled  as  I  did  all  last  winter."  We  have 
weakened  all  the  motives  to  industry  and  thrift.  The  sound  rules 
of  government  are  as  old  as  reason  itself.  They  are  taught  clearly 
enough  in  Scripture,  and  Tacitus  tells  us : — "  By  false  compassion 
**  we  injure  the  community ;  industry  wiU  go  to  ruin ;  sloth  will 
**  predominate ;  men  will  no  longer  depend  on  themselves,  but 
"  having  from  their  own  conduct  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  they 
"  will  look  to  their  neighbours  for  support ;  they  wOl  first  abandon 
"  their  duty,  and  then  be  a  burden  on  the  public."  Surely  some 
J^Jbhe  errors  which  caused  the  ruin  of  Old  Boip§,  were  not  such  as 
of  oon2£)ing  the  mischief  to  Old  England ! 
brought  Si. 

the  same  tin*  IX. — Insolvency . 

appearance  with 

acquiring  those  ad  may  be  called  the  pauperism  of  the  middle  and  upper 
afterwards  be  ensurblvency  laws  will  be  wholesome,  in  as  far  as  the  vices 
^^^^^{^^'"^^"^^  ^^  thereby  restrained.  But  as  both  laws 
even  to  menial  offices ;  wi.  ^ministered,   they  form  an  influence  in  our 
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.  national  system  of  education,  not  for  good  bnt  mainly  for  ln^.yw>^  and 
BO  far  the  people  have  a  bad  education.  Fifty  years  of  incessant 
changes  have  left  the  insolvency  laws  in  a  worse  condition  than  at 
any  former  period.  Such  laws,  to  be  effectual,  ought  to  restrain  by 
ptmiehment  those  who  by  wilfdl  and  avoidable  conduct  will  not  or 
cannot  pay  what  they  justly  owe. 

We  know  little  of  ihe  magnitude  of  insolvency,  we  know  not  the 
true  number  of  insolvents,  nor  the  amount  of  treasure  of  which  they 
despoil  their  creditors.  It  would  be  one  step  towards  a  reformation 
of  the  law,  if  we  were  informed  yearly  of  our  losses  by  insolvency, 
as  we  are  of  our  losses  by  pauperism. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  estimated  loss  was  50,000,000/.,  and 
in  all  probability  it  is  more  now,  especially  when  we  add  the 
gigantic  disasters  of  1866  and  1867,  to  which  belong  the  large  and 
new  class  of  limited-liability  insolvencies. 

In  the  year  1865,  out  of  8,300  bankruptcies,  nearly  6,000  were 
upon  the  petition  of  the  debtors — the  wrong-doers — seeking  the 
protection  of  the  law  against  those  they  had  injured.  And  5,200 
trust  deeds  show  how  injured  creditors  submit  to  any  terms  rather 
than  accept  the  assistance  of  the  court.  The  shades  of  difference 
between  many  of  these  cases  and  compounding  felony  itself  are  not 
morally  very  distinguishable.  In  one  case  lately,  a  dividend  of  gd, 
in  the  pound  legally  satisfied  debts  of  2,000,000/.,  and  in  another 
case  the  like  dividend  on  500,000/.  Such  dividends  on  enormous 
debts  are  not  rare  (see  "  Times,"  13th  and  17th  February,  1868). 
We  sometimes  read,  "One  murder  makes  a  villain,  thousands  a 
"  hero." 

X.— Police, 

Police  is  a  transition  force,  intermediate  between  those  agents 
which  improve  the  education  of  the  people,  constrain  good  conduct 
and  prevent  crime,  and  those  which  discover  and  bring  crime  to 
punishment.  It  has  now  grown  up  into  a  large  army  (1866)  of 
23,728  men,  costing  1,827,106/.,  yet  this  force  has  with  difficulty 
prevented  things  from  becoming  much  worse.  Better  results  ought 
long  ere  this  to  have  appeared.  An  efficient  police  restrains  crime  as 
well  as  detects  it,  but  it  does  not  correct  the  tendency  to  crime — ^it 
does  not  reform  depraved  natures — ^it  only  renders  the  development 
thereof  into  active  life  more  difficult  or  impossible.  When  we  put 
a  drunkard  under  restraint,  we  prevent,  but  do  not  reform  him. 
The  good  citizens  are  mercilessly  taxed  to  restrain  evil-doers.  A 
much  less  costly  apparatus  would  control  the  desire,  and  would 
therefore  in  the  end  effectively  and  permanently  reform  the  wicked. 
That  is  to  say,  humane  discipline  would  present  a  stronger  motive  to 
work  and  take  care,  than,  as  is  now  done,  to  be  lazy,  dishonest,  and 
cruel. 

YOL.  XXXI.      PART  III.  T 
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When  it  is  said  crime  increases,  lihe  answer  is  often  made,  '^ Aje, 
*^  bnt  a  vigilant  police  brings  more  crime  to  light."  There  is  mndi 
fallacy  in  this ;  the  tmth  being,  that  for  one  crime  that  is  detected  by 
the  police,  there  are  many  which  are  prevented.  It  is  jgood  to  pre- 
vent, but  it  is  still  better  to  reform ;  that  is,  to  diTninish  the  power 
of  the  motives  within  a  man  which  nrge  him  to  crime,  by  the  actm 
presence  of  connter-motives,  rather  than  to  restrain  him  in  the  deed 
he  desires  to  do,  by  the  presence  of  merely  repressive  forces  acting 
npon  him  from  without,  which  do  not  lock  him  np  truly,  but  wHdi 
hold  the  key  before  his  eyes.  All  this  is  only  force  from  without, 
acting  on  a  weaker  force  within.  We  ^vnant  men's  conduct  undo* 
their  own  will,  to  be  directed  in  the  right  course  by  the  energy  of 
motives  to  do  well,  being  stronger  than  the  motives  to  do  eviL  The 
one  set  of  motives  being  of  an  agreeable  kind,  the  other  being  of  a 
very  disagreeable  but  useful  kind,  Le,^  reward  and  ptinishmait 
Work  amd  foody  or  pain.  Respect,  peace,  and  comfort  on  one  stde,  or 
sharp  suffering  on  the  other.  Bread  earned,  or  stripes  inflicted. 
^'  Prisons'  bonds,  bread  and  water,  will  put  sense  into  a  fool's  head." 
They  knew  that  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  in  anciNit  Ghreeoe. 

The  vulgar  notion  of  what  is  due  to  policemen,  who  are  officers 
of  the  law,  is  illustrated  by  the  treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  lower  orders.  In  the  whole  metropolis,  for  assaults  on  peace 
officers,  were — 

Conyioted,  in  the  ayerage  of  three  yean,  1850-52  ........  5,543 

»  )i  '60-62 3.123 

„  „  '68-65  2,718 

And  in  one  year,  1866 2,514 

being  a  great  decrease,  when  we  note  the  increase  of  the  Londoo 
population.  In  this  part  of  education  there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement, because  for  this  class  of  offences  the  punishments  have 
been  severer.  Of  3,543  offenders,  a  total  of  only  86  were  eommUiei 
for  tried  (1851),  but  of  the  smaller  number  of  3>i23  in  the  period 
1861,  174  were  so  committed.  More  persons,  therefore,  were  for> 
merly  treated  with  undue  tenderness,  i.e.,  they  were  badly  educated, 
and  the  safety  of  peace  officers  was  less  respected.  The  law  has 
assumed  its  more  humane  severity,  its  moral  education  has  improved, 
and  we  trace  its  good  effect  in  the  better  behaviour  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  less  suffering  of  the  police.  The  person  of  the  humblest 
peace  officer  ought  to  be  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  judge  or  bishops 
and  protected  by  unusual  severity.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to 
resist  him  or  raise  a  hand  against  him.  The  civilization  of  a  country 
is  low  indeed,  while  such  grievous  cruelties  inflicted  on  polic^nen, 
especially  by  street  ruffians,  are  but  slightly  punished,  regarded  with 
apparent  indifference  by  the  public,  or  are  considered  to  be  e^tahiy 
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compensated  for  in  their  wages.  A  sharp  flogging  onght  with, 
ntmost  certainty  to  be  the  penalty  for  a  kick  or  a  blow  on  a  peace 
officer.  Be  it  right  or  wrong,  the  arrest  of  any  one  by  a  police 
officer  mnst  be  absolntely  and  loyally  obeyed.  To  be  innocently 
taken  in  hold  is  a  disagreeable  thing,  but  it  cannot  be  altogether 
avoided,  it  is  one  of  the  misadyentares,  one  of  the  accidental  costs 
as  it  were,  which  all  nrnst  lay  to  their  acootint,  as  the  price  of  so 
mnch  protection. 

XI. — Grime. 

The  alteration  of  the  law  in  1854,  which  extended  the  power  of 
snmmary  conyiction  before  the  magistrate,  so  distorbed  the  nm- 
formity  of  former  returns,  that  they  now  cease  to  be  comparable. 
1861,  as  compared  with  1851,  shows  a  considerable  diminntionin  the 
commitments  for  crimes  (except  the  more  heinons  ones),  not  because 
such  crimes  ha/ve  achuilly  dimmishedy  but  because  they  are  differently 
treated.  For  while  the  commitments  have  decreased^  the  snmmary 
convictions  for  similar  crimes  have  increased,  many  offences  which 
nsed  to  pass  to  higher  courts,  are  now  decided  by  magistrates. 
Thus:— 

The  average  number  of  persons  sunmiarily  treated,  for  the  three 
years  1857-59,  was  250,619,  or  128  in  10,000  of  the  population; 
for  the  three  yea/rs  1860-62,  294,094,  or  131  in  10,000;  in  1863 
3339641,  or  138  in  10,000 ;  and  for  the  three  years  1864-66, 
3i7,$68,  or  149  in  10,000.  But  there  were  committed  for  trial  or 
baQed,  in  the  first  period,  27,427  ;  in  the  second  period,  18,108;  and 
in  the  third  period,  16,15$ ;  making  a  total  for  the  first  period  or 
three  years'  average,  278,044 ;  second  period,  282,202  ;  and  for  the 
third  period,  1864-66,  322,953  ;  being  an  increase  of  16  per  cent, 
in  ten  years,  while  the  estimated  increase  of  population  has  been 
ID  per  cent. 

Again,  the  cuverage  number  of  persons  committed  or  bailed,  were 
for  seven  years,  1848  to  1854,  i.e.,  before  the  change  in  the  law» 
28,125 '  ^^^  seven  years,  1856  to  1862,  t.e.,  after  the  change,  18,366. 

Taking  the  four  years  after  the  alteration  of  the  law,  1856  to 
1859,  the  average  number,  18,559;  increasing  afterwards  from 
1860-63  to  18,786;  while  the  same  class  of  commitments  for  one 
year,  1864,  were  19,506;  1865,  19,614;  1866,  18,849. 

Again,  in  five  years  ending  1861,  inclusive,  the  totals  were 
90,234,  and  in  five  years  ending  1865,  inclusive,  98,265. 

The  increase  of  crime  coincident  with  relaxed  punishments  is 
shown  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  from  1817  to  1857  (in  Table  iP, 
Appendix). 

Offences  against  property  t(^^(M*^  violence  were,  in  1851,  21,489, 

t2 
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in  1861,  12,606,  a  dedine  caosed  by  the  Act  of  1854.  In  the  fire 
years  ending  1861,  62,828,  and  for  the  five  years  ending  1865, 
67,146,  being  an  increase  of  4,318,  or  6*9  per  cent. 

Offences  against  property  with  violence,  decreased,  1851  to  1861, 
from  2,013  to  1,905 ;  bnt  for  the  five  years  ending  1860,  €tie  total 
of  these  offences  was  99351,  while  for  the  five  years  ending  1865 
they  increased  to  10,52 1 .  In  bnrglary  and  housebreaking  there  has 
been  very  great  increase.  Mdlicicme  offences  against  property 
(including  arson)  in  1851  were  270;  in  1861,  257.  Bat  for  five 
years  ending  1860  these  offences  were  947,  and  for  five  years  ending 
1865,  1,816.    A  singular  increase. 

Offences  of  all  sorts  against  the  person,  in  1860  were  10,043,  and 
in  1865,  12,146.  Assaults  of  all  kinds,  committed  or  baQed,  in  1860 
wore  4,361,  and  in  1865,  5,814.  In  the  year  1865  the  total  of 
assaults  brought  before  magistrates  was  60,406,  and  on  peace 
officers,  included  in  the  above  (about  one-fifth  of  the  whole), 
12,270. 

Of  murders  and  murderous  assaults  the  total  of  five  years  ending 
1860  was  2,826,  and  1865,  2,585.  The  total  of  ten  yeara  ending 
1856  and  1866  were  20,219  and  22,589,  or  about  10  per  cent 
increase.     (Tables  G  and  H,  Appendix.) 

Crimes  of  Science  indicate  a  more  depraved  state  of  the  mora] 
sense,  and  are  very  specific  tests  of  the  low  state  of  education — not 
of  the  pedagogue — ^but  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  law, — the  law, 
.  which  is  the  all-powerfcd  schoolmaster.  There  has  been  so  mnch 
talk  about  capital  punishment  of  late,  in  which  an  affectionate 
interest  in  the  blood-guilty  has  been  strongly  put  forth  in  richly- 
coloured  relief  while  the  victims  and  their  ruined  families  have  been 
left  in  darkest  and  most  neglected  shade,  that  public  opinion  seems 
to  have  lost  much  of  its  horror  and  all  of  its  holy  anger.  Yet 
venerable  authority  says, — *'  Ye  shall  take  no  satis&ction  for  the 
*^  life  of  a  murderer  which  is  guiliy  of  death,  but  he  shall  surely  be 
"  put  to  death."* 


*  Andent  Gtermans  had  no  scnxple  about  public  execotioni,  on  the  oontniy 
they  thought  the  just  gods  themselyes  might  fitly  preside  oTer  these ;  ihst  them 
were  a  solemn  and  highest  act  of  worship  if  rightly  done.  When  a  German  man 
had  done  a  crime  deser^og  death,  they  in  solemn  general  assembly  of  the  tribe 
doomed  him  to  die  with  ignominy.  Certain  crimes  there  were  of  a  supreme  nature; 
him  that  had  perpetrated  one  of  these  they  believed  to  have  declared  himself 
a  piuioe  of  sooandrek.  Him  once  convicted,  they  laid  hold  of,  nothing  doablang— 
bore  him  after  judgment  to  the  most  convenient  peat  bog,  plunged  him  in  tfaerc^ 
drove  an  oaken  frame  down  over  him,  solemnly  in  the  name  of  gods  and  men. 
*<  There,  prince  of  scoundrels,  that  is  what  we  have  had  to  think  of  thee  on  dear 
''  acquaintance,  our  grim  good  night  to  thee  is  that !  Lie  there,  and  be  our 
*'  partnership  with  thee  dissolved  henoefbrth.  It  will  be  better  for  ns  «• 
« imagine  V'^"  Model  Friaonfl,  by  Thoxab  Cabltls." 
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We  know  but  littie  of  the  orime  of  murder.  In  the  year  1866 
thfi(re  were — 

YerdictB  of  murder  by  inqneBta 27Z 

Beported  by  police 131 

Oommitted  for  tarial  55 

Acquitted  or  insane  24 

Sentenced  to  death z6 

Executed ^  12 

So  that  of  notoriotuily  known  mnrderers,  12  only  met  a  righteous 
doom  out  of  272,  or  I  in  abont  23.  Bnt  with  the  greater  sharpening 
of  men's  wit  by  education  and  reading,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  deeds 
of  death  have  become  more  snbtle  and  refined,  and  more  scientifically 
perpetrated.  Undiscoyered  murder,  as  by  poison,  is  practised  to  a 
great  extent  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  know  this  by  the  testimony  of  competent  persons,  especially 
doctofs.  272  donbled  will  fall  ^ort  of  the  total  of  lives  sacrificed 
yearly,  enconraged  in  great  part  by  fJEoicifdl  legislation  and  lite- 
ratnre. 

The  proportion  of  convictions  for  serions  offences  has  in  a  small 
degree  declined  in  the  ratio  of  population,  bnt  even  with  this  im- 
provement, the  increased  cost  of  our  police  may  indeed  be  grndged 
(see  Tables  I  and  K^  Appendix).  This  insignificant  resnlt  is  at 
last  obtained  only  by  an  oppressive  bnrden  of  two  millions  of  money 
yearly,  and  by  an  inglorions  abstraction  of  an  army  of  now  more 
than  24,000  s1»dwart  men,  at  the  most  energetic  period  of  their  lives, 
from  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,*  The  game  hardly, 
pays  for  the  candle.  More  wholesome  and  less  costly  means  are  at 
hand,  had  we  the  energy  and  benevolence  to  use  them.  But  while 
this  small  improvement  is  concurrent  with,  as  we  see  all  along,  an 
enormous  increase  in  all  the  material  and  moral  agents  which  ought 

*  The  total  charge  of  the  criminal  claMes  was  stated  in  a  daily  paper  in  the 
year  1866  :— 

£  «.  d. 

Police    1,827,105  i6  7 

Paid  by  treasuiy  f or  criminal  prosecutions       i43)5ii  6  6 

Cost  of  prisons ^i4»^77  i*  8 

„      oonTiot  prisons  2371333  z  *- 

Beformatory  schools  (treasury) 5i>734  ^    > 

Industrial          „ 18,567  10  6 

Criminal  lunatics 45)^37  i^  * 

a,937»9^7     6    4 

To  which  must  be  added  the  special  cost  incurred  by  prosecutors,  the  earnings  of 
thieves  while  following  their  profession,  and  the  incidental  but  great  waste  and 
destruction  of  property.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  put  this  at  7,000,0002.  or 
8,ooo,oooJ.  more. 
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to  fJiTniniflli  orime,  howerer  much  tiiey  may  have  added  to  ilift 
comfort  and  liave  cansed  a  decreafle  in  the  physical  snffenng  of 
multitudes,  thej  have  not  done  the  best  part  of  the  work  expected 
of  them. 

Crimey  England  and  Wales,  Convicted  and  Punished.* 


Number  of 

Batio  per  Cent 

Number 

Criminal  Priaonen 

of  Criminak 

Total 

SiiiiunuilyPiuiahed. 

Sentenced 
and  Conncted. 

to  Popoktioii 
Convicted. 

ofOffieDden. 

1851  

r     eaimotbe     "1 
\  afloertained   j 

21,579 

0-12 

— 

'61  ........ 

263,510 

13.879 

007 

277,3«9 

•62  

272,969 

15,3" 

008 

288,281 

'68  

288,641 

15,799 

0*08 

299,440 

'64  

800,731 

14,7*6 

0-07 

315,457 

'66  

812,882 

14,740 

007 

327,622 

'66  

889,091 

14,254 

007 

353,345 

*  The  oonyictionB  in  Ireland  were  in  1851  14,377,  bat  from  1861  to  1865,  tlie 
number  declined  from  3,271  to  2,663,  ^^  ayerage  of  fiye  years  being  3,205.  But 
the  great  decroaao  of  oriminals  of  lato  jetin  in  Ireland,  has  been  i^pazentlj 
followed  by  a  coiresponding  increase  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  bj  an  undne 
proportion  of  Irish  offenders  in  England.  Of  80,532  persons  arrested  in  Kev 
York  (population  805,651)  during  1867,  38,128  were  natives  of  Ireland,  2,764 
of  England,  970  of  Scotland.  Thus  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  offenden  were 
Irish. 


In  respect  of  religions  training  there  were,  on  the  1st  of 
Jannary,  1862,  ont  of  a  total  of— 

Prisoners  in  England  and  Wales....  25,153  4,189  or  |th  Boman  Catholici 

Population  being   20,000,000   1,500,000  or -j^  only  ditto 

Thus  the  Catholic  offenders,  instead  of  being  i  in  13,  were  i  in  6. 

Roman  Catbdies. 

Prisoners  in  Liyerpool  ......m 888  485,  or  aboye  one-half 

Population 443,874       130,000,  „  about  i  in  3I 

Prisoners  in  Ireland 2,888  2^.33,  „  six-seyenths 

Population 6,764,648    4,490,583,  „  near  four-fifths 

Thus  in  Ireland,  where  the  people  are  nnder  the  strictest  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  and  exclusive  in&Ilible  teaching,  the  offenders  are 
6  out  of  7  instead  of  being  4  out  of  5. 

Prisoners  in  Scotland  of  8,155    1,523  wete  Catholics. 

Population... 8,061,329* 

The  state  of  education  among  offenders,  like  all  else  belonging 
to  that  class,  is  beset  with  trick,  deceit^  and  fraud.     They  come  to 

*  Out  of  this  number  the  Irish-bom,  aooordxng  to  the  census,  were  ao4,oo3»  or 
6*6  per  cent. 
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piiflon  again  and  again,  and  every  tune  they  report  themBelyes 
illiterate,  thongh  they  have  been  tanght  as  often  to  read  and  write. 
More  schooling,  and  less  oaknm-picking,  result  naturally  in  quick 
progress  in  learning,  especially  when  the  learning  is  of  an  old  lesson, 
which  shows  a  good  lad  or  good  ma/n,  and  obtains  a  better  character 
from  the  schoolmaster  and  the  chaplain. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  so  large  a  proportion  of 
offenders  appear  to  be  illiterate,  and  they  will  ever  continue  so  until 
a  compulsory  system  gives  opporhmUy  to  all  of  the  population  to 
leam  to  read  and  write,  who  are  not  naturally  incapable  of  doing 
BO,  and  they  are  rather  a  considerable  number. 

In  our  reformatories  and  prisons,  we  teach  evil-doers  mechanical 
trades,  and  thus  change  them,  at  the  public  cost,  from  unskilled 
into  sldUed  workers.  Offences  are  profitable  to  them,  they  are 
rewarded,  thereby  they  are  enabled  to  earn  higher  wages  when  they 
come  out  of  prison.  "  K  one  has  a  protector,  he  escapes  from  a 
''  murder  with  only  two  or  three  years  of  imprisonment.  The 
**  bagnio  at  Rome  is  not  a  very  bad  place.  The  prisoners  acquire  a 
*'  trade  there,  and  on  returning  to  their  Tillages  are  not  dishonoured, 
*^  but  rather  feared,  which  is  often  of  utility."  ("  Italy,"  by  H. 
Taine).  Worldly  London  thus  imitates  the  prison  discipline  of  Holy 
Some,  and  the  results  are  singularly  alike.    How  extremes  meet ! 

The  Table  L,  showing  the  number  of  fires  in  London,  is  pain- 
folly  suggestive,  that  with  increasing  education  and  prosperiiy, 
people  have  become  more  and  more  .careless,  or  worse. 

Incendiarism  is  a  crime  second  only  to  murder,  in  some  forms 
our  ancestors  regarded  it  as  of  equal  atrodiy.  The  total  of  commit- 
ments for  malicious  offences  against  property  of  this  kind,  in  five 
years  ending  1856,  were  804;  1862,  670;  1866,  1,231. 

Xn. — Conchmon, 

The  most  elaborate  statistical  tables  leave  our  knowledge  of 
crime  still  uncertain.  The  crime  which  travels  on  to  punishment  is 
but  a  small  part  of  that  which  comes  within  the  first  grip  of  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  crime  which  is 
knoum,  but  passes  on  unheeded,  even  though  it  be  murder,  to  which 
must  be  added  that  still  largest  part  of  all  which  is  unknotvriy  and 
escapes  with  complete  impunity,  it  may  be  for  years,  or  for  ever. 

The  canses  of  crime  in  England  are,  in  addition  to  natural  de- 
praved organisation,*  the  carelessness  of  people  with  regard  to 
person  and  property.  People  ought  to  go  about  armed,  as  in  former 
times,  to  resist  the  ruffian ;  and  they  ought,  as  part  of  their  educa- 

*  Of  which  too  little  beed  is  taken.  Dr.  Qay,  who  brings  a  rare  bnt  indispensable 
pathological  knowledge  to  bear  npon  this  and  kindred  subjects,  has  jndicioasly 
treated  it,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Sodal  Science  Association  for  1862, 
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tion,  to  be  tramed  to  defend  themselyes.  Wlien  thei^  is  danger, 
they  cry  "  Police,"  who,  in  order  to  answer  effectoally  the  cry,  had 
need  be  20,000  in  London  alone  instead  of  7,000.  One  ruffian 
disabled  on  the  spot,  is  more  exemplary  than  many  ponished  after 
the  slow  and  very  nncertain  process  of  law.  There  is  also  the 
reluctance  of  people  to  prosecute,  because  they  think  it  amiable  and 
virtuous  to  forgive  offenders ;  and  further,  there  is  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  prosecution,  and  the  risk  of  con^derable  ill-treatment  in 
the  court  of  justice  itself,  by  barristers  and  others  concerned  in  the 
defence.  He  must  be  a  very  enlightened  philanthropist^  or  a  veij 
severe  and  almost  malignant  person,  who  will  now^'a-days  seek  to 
punish  an  offender.  Juries  will  hardly  convict  in  the  face  of 
clearest  evidence,  and  judges,  partaking  of  the  gentle  tendendes  of 
the  age,  pass  trifling  sentences  often  quite  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  offences,*  and,  when  all  is  done,  and  death,  or  some  long  per^ 
of  penal  servitude  is  the  culprit's  doom,  in  comes  the  SeCTetaiy  of 
State,  who  reprieves  and  oommutes.f  A  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  was  shown  at  the  Thames  PoCce  Court,  23rd  February,  1868, 
where  a  man  was  convicted  as  a  begging  impostor  having  been  of 
course  ai  large^  although  within  ten  years  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
no  less  than  twenty-three  years'  imprisonment — ^twice  for  forgeiy, 
once  seven  years,  and  once  fourteen,  and  thrice  Uberated  on  a  tickes 
of  leave.  This  is  indeed  ''  Tnaking  a  scarecrow  of  the  law,**  but 
old  birds  are  not  frightened  from  their  pilfering  ways  by  such  scare- 
crows. Whatever  the  punishment  awarded  may  be,  it  should  be 
strictly  carried  out.  Destutt  Tracy  says — '*  Les  plus  puissans  de 
"  tons  les  moyens  moraux,  et  aupr^  desquels  les  autres  Bont 
^*  presque  nuls,  sent  les  lois  r^pressives,  et  leur  pajrfaite  et  entiere 
"  execution." 

It  is  a  failing  of  the  multitude  to  go  to  extremes.  Formerly,  the 
law  and  public  opinion  were  needlessly  severe,  now  they  are  omelly 
lax,  and  the  one  error  is  not  less  cruel  than  the  other.  No  cause  for 
self-gratulation  that  we  now  practise  a  sentimental  surgery.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  doubt,  who  is  the  more  unfeeling  officer  in  Uie 

*  Our  priflon  diBcipiiiie  itself  is  a  satire  on  pnnnhment.  A  tnmbleeome  jade  in 
HoUoway  QtutA  works  ten  hours'  hard  labour,  i,e.,  in  picking  3  lbs,  of  oakum,  whDe 
a  poor  honest  woman  at  Rotherhithe  most  pick  more  than  6  lbs.  to  earn  om 
thUUngi  and  wbiJe  a  laboorer  in  Sussex  earns  l^M,  a-week,  a  aooondrel  in  Wokinip 
Prison  costs  2 If.  a-week,  and,  while  detained  in  Newgate,  he  costs  %L  a-wedc«  or 
more  tban  looZ.  a-*year,  the  salary  of  many  bnndred  clergymen. 

t  Two  cases  of  miscarriage  of  justice  cnrionaly  iUnstrate  the  administration  of 
the  law.  PaUazzim,  an  Italian,  in  1865  was  convicted  on  clearest  eridenoe  of  tiis 
mnrder  of  one  Harrington,  bnt  at  last  escaped  on  the  confession  of  a  relatioD,  sod 
on  the  evidence  of  a  froh  batch  of  Italian  witnesses.  Frandsoo  Giardimeie 
in  1866  was  convicted  for  the  mnrder,  on  equally  good  evidence,  of  a  GennsB 
sailor  at  Cardiff,  bnt  to  whom  a  pardon  was  granted  on  condition  qfkis  leawingiki 
country. 
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army  or  navy,  he  who  orders  700  lashes,  or  he  who  orders  none  at 
alL  Instinct  nnder  the  control  of  reason  is  onr  nnernng  goide. 
Obedience  to  the  fonr  instincts  of  hunger,  thirsty  Inst,  resentment 
(the  common  attributes  of  the  whole  animal  creation),  is  yirtnons, 
degenerating  into  vice  only  when  alike  intemperate,  pins  or  minns. 
Respecting  injuries  to  ourselves  and  others,  we  have  been  erro- 
neously taught  to  allow,  or  manifest,  no  resentment  towards  the 
offender,  yet  whenever  so  righteous  an  instinct  has  been  suppressed 
nature  has  been  thwarted,  evil-doers  have  flourished,  and  the  world 
has  been  going  wrong.  It  is  the  instinct — ^the  virtuous  instinct — of 
the  whole  world  to  impose  retributive  pain,  for  pain  inflicted  wilftdly 
and  criminally,  just  as  it  is  the  instinct  of  the  whole  world,  to  slali:e 
thirst  with  drink ;  no  need  of  drunkenness  therefore.*  Pain  should 
be  the  certain  punishment  for  all  violent  offences  against  the  person, 
and  either  pain  or  some  ignominious  punishment,  as  the  pillory, 
is  due  to  malicious  offences  against  property,  esx)ecially  on  Kving 
animals.  In  the  Statistical  Journal  is  a  usefiil  notice,  and  admi- 
rable for  the  courage  of  the  writer.  Dr.  jU[ouat,  wherein  he  says, 
"  Flogging  is  found  to  be  very  reforming  of  the  prisoners  in  India, 
''  and  is  successful  in  clearing  the  gaols,"  of  India.     (Vol.  zxz.) 

"  Ab  thoa  dost  so  thalt  thoa  be  done  by." 

*'  It  is  right  to  deal  with  one's  enemy  aooorciing  to  his  wickedness." 
''  Word  for  word  and  blow  for  blow,  says  (heathen)  Justice  when 
she  calleth  for  payment." 

And  in  confirmation  of  all  this,  for  the  use  of  stripes  so  whole- 
some and  so  reforming  we  have  not  merely  the  highest  authority,  hy 
precept^  but  the  same  highest  Authority,  hy  example.  We  are  told 
of  One  who,  and  not  for  the  eztremest  of  offences  either,  '*  made  a 
'<  scourge  of  small  cords." 

*  "I^rst  fidlow  nature,  and  your  judgment  fWmxe 
By  her  just  standard," 

is  as  correct  a  rule  of  law  as  it  is  of  criticism.  Art,  jurisprudence,  morals  must  not 
depart  very  fhr  or  wide  from  the  canon  of  nature's  instincts,  or  the  savage  man  will 
remain  more  yirtuous  than  the  so-called  refined  and  civilised  man. 
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A.—Oon^ratw$  Quantities  ^  eetlain  Artides  Imparted  into  the  United  Kinffdom  ad 

Retained  for  ffome  Use. 
lOfXH  omitted  firon  the  qvantUiet.]  


Artides. 


Average 
of  186049. 


Arerege 
of  180048. 


Increeaein 

186049, 
on  1860-62. 


I86S011I7. 


InoeueiB 

18K 
01183049. 


im 


Oxen,  bulls,  oows,  and  1  -^^ 
oalyes ^ J 

Bbeep  and  lambs  , 

Baoon  and  ham. cwt. 

Beef   » 

Butter................ >i 

dieese    ..m.m..... .m........  „ 

Eggs  No. 


Fish  of  foreign  taking,  1    ^^^ 
exdusiye  of  eels........  j 

Hops n 

Lard  n 

Pork  I, 

Potatoes n 

Bice    • 91 

Wbeat   »} 

Barley    » 

Oats   n 

Maize » 

Wheat  flour  „ 

Currants    lbs. 

Baisins  „ 

Pepper „ 

Bum  gals. 


Brandy >» 

Other  foreign  andoolonial  „ 
Tobaooo,  manufactured....  lbs. 

„       unmanufactured  „ 
Wine gals. 

Coals    for  consumption  inl 
metropolis   tons/ 

Price   


82, 

192, 
209, 
126, 
823, 
825^ 
109,832, 

92, 

2. 

138, 

154, 

920, 

889, 

15,292, 

2,946, 

8,047, 

6,505, 

4,282, 

407, 

218, 

4,512, 

2,894, 

1,881, 

89, 

202, 

27,771, 

6,354, 

1851  avge. 
3,427,317 

16*.  7d. 


108, 

811, 
729, 
202, 
957, 
665, 
201,110, 

850, 

117. 
851, 
178, 
767, 


81,796, 


5,277, 

10,937, 

6,038, 

656, 

281, 

5,186, 

8,500, 

1,586, 

217, 

813, 

84,848, 

9,059, 

1861  avge. 
4,537,671 

19«. 


Per  cat 
26 

62 
250 

60 
196 
104 

83 

279 

4.753 

155 

17 

17  decrse. 

248 

108 

X17 

73 

68 

41 
6x 

»9 
15 

21 

16  deone. 

45« 
55 
25 
43 

1863 

4>479»896 
i8«.  2d, 


288, 

9H 
718, 
244, 
1,084, 
853, 
364, 

472, 

82, 
137, 
222, 

807, 
1,942, 
20,986, 
7,818, 
7,711, 
7,087, 


799, 

294, 

4,713, 


2,664^ 

370, 

825, 

88,072, 

11,994, 

1864 
4,727,301 

20s,  Id. 


PtocHl 
M5 

376 
*4» 
94 
^35 
162 

a3« 

4" 

3>3i3 
I  decne. 

45 
12  decne. 

»3« 

3« 

165 

9 
9  decne. 
96 

35 

4 

28 

4» 

849 

308 

37 

89 

1866  aTge. 

5,240,747 
20#.  4d. 


Mi 
8^ 
1M» 
i» 

ii2? 

1- 


Note. — Quantity  increase  in  sixteen  years,  about  50  per  cent,  price  20  per  cent 
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E— /inport  anc?  Export  Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  Home  Consumptiony  and  Ratio  to 

Population. 

(«Xf •  onittod  fram  tbe  amnta.] 

Ml  filue  import! 

tote 

1861. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

110,486, 
74,4«, 

£ 

217,486, 

126,108, 

£ 
225,717, 

128,992, 

£ 

248,919, 

146,602, 

£ 

274,952, 

160,449, 

£ 

271,186, 

166,862, 

£ 

298,892, 

188,828, 

Totiatnda  

184,984, 

843,688, 

849,709, 

895,621, 

436,401, 

436,997, 

487,220, 

kBporikm  of  total  tradel 
lo  population   ....^ J 

6-8 

11-8 

ia*o 

13-5 

14-7 

H'7 

l6'2 

|Mi<«fiMr  €f  9ome  of  Prin- 

mfol  Artielst    <^   Food 
fdobud  for  Some  Cow- 

Oooos,lb0.    

Oo&e,  „      

Sugar,  cwt   

Tea,lba.    

]lalt,1raalieb   

Spiritajgala. . 

2,978, 
82,506, 

6,234, 
68,949, 
40,887, 
28,977, 

8,408, 
86,202, 

8,987, 
77,928, 
46,650, 
19,699, 

8,622, 
84,462, 

9.112, 
78,794, 
48,689, 
19,128, 

8,712, 
82,768, 

9,208, 
86,183, 
49,073, 
19,888, 

8,862, 
81,360, 

8,987, 
88,599, 
61,797, 
20,496, 

8,826, 
80,511, 

9,877, 
97,885, 
69,746, 
21,006, 

^607, 
80,944, 
10,600, 
102,826, 
54,446, 
22,516, 

kportiouofeaeh  Article  to 
Coeoa,  Dm.    ..^ 

o*i 

2"0 

I '5 
0-9 

o*i 

0-3 
2-7 
1-6 
0-7 

0*1 

0*3 
0-7 

O'l 
X*I 

0-3 

1-7 
o"7 

O'l 

0*3 
3'o 
x-8 

0'7 

O'l 

ro 
0-3 
3'3 
i'7 
0-7 

0*2 

Coffee,    n     

i"o 

Sngar,  cwt.  ^.. 

0'4. 

Tei^lb«.    

Xalt,  boahela  

8pW»,gala...^« 

3-4 
1-8 

0-7 

nngD  price  of  Britichl 
wbttt  per  q[narter    J 

RMi  lerenue  per  head  of  1 
popnlatioii    / 

£  #.    <;. 
<88    6 

2    2- 

£   e.    d. 
-66    4 

2    9- 

£    8.      d. 

-65    6 

2    8- 

£   9,     d. 
'4A    9 

2    8- 

£  a,    d, 
-40    2 

2    7- 

£  s.  d. 
-41  10 

2    7- 

£  e.   d. 
-49  11 

2    6    - 
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C. — Amount  and  Proportion  to  Population  of  Depotits  in  the  ScmtigB 
Banks  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

COOOPiomittocL] 


Yeiw. 

'RnflrlA.TMl  tLnA  "WttXem, 

Popobtkn. 

AjDOOBt 

of 

"isSr 

1851........ 

17,928, 
2.889, 
6,662, 

£ 

27,480, 

1,489, 

1,869, 

£    9.     d. 

I  lo    7 

-  lo    4 

-  4    » 

9,     ........ 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  United  kingdom  .... 
England  and  Wales  

>•     •••••••• 

27,869, 

80,278, 

12} 

1861....... 

20,062, 
8,062, 
6,799. 

86,856, 
2,638, 
2.168, 

I   i6    9 

-  i6    7 

Scotland 

fi  ••••.... 

Ireland    

Total  United  Kingdom  .... 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  United  Ejngdom  .... 
England  and  Wales  

'75 

n    ••• 

28,928! 

41,647. 

1     8    9 

1862 

»>   

20,228, 
8,079, 
6,799, 

Ill 

^'5    5 

-  17    5 

-  7    » 

n    

29406, 

40.662, 

I     7  lo 

1869 

20,445, 
8,101, 
6.799, 

89.134, 
2.977, 
2,217, 

I  i8    i 

-  19    X 

-  7    8 

Scotland 

n    

Ireland    

OTotal  United  Eingdom  .... 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland. 

fi    

29,846, 

44,828, 

I    ID     3 

1864 

»i   

20,668, 
8,118, 
6,799, 

89,416, 
2,948, 
2,166, 

I    l8      2 

-  i8  M 

-  7    5 

Total  United  Kingdom  .... 
Bnglaad  and  Wale* 

M      •••••••• 

29,680, 

44,614, 

I    lO     - 

1866 

20,881, 
8,186, 
6,799, 

40,171, 
8,006, 
2,062, 

I  i8    6 

f>   

»  

Scotland  ..„ „.... 

Ireland    ...,.....„...„ >.»..».. 

Total  United  Kingdom  .... 
liVgland  Mid  Wal?» 

-  19    a 

-  7     I 

9,     •••«.«•. 

29,816, 

46,228, 

I  lo    4 

1866 

21,100, 
8,168, 
6,799, 

89.797, 
2,916, 
1,791, 

I    17      2 

-  x8    6 

flofltland 

Ireland 

-    6    9 

" 

Total  United  Kingdom  .... 

„      ........ 

80,062, 

44,604^ 

I     9    7 

'  1868.] 
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B.—'EjDpendiiure  on  Education,  and  Nvmber  of  Children  Educated 

United  Kingdom, 


885 

in  the 


Tcan. 

England  and  Wales \ 

Scotland   / 

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom.... 

England  and  Wales 1 

Scotland    ' 

Ireland.. ^ 

Expenditure 

from 
all  Sources. 

Average 
ITumberof 

of 
CUldren  at 

School. 

Coet 
for  each 
ChUd. 

Bate 
per  Head  of 
Expenditure 

on 
Population. 

ProportioB 

to  PopnUtioa 

of  Average 

Number 

of  Scholars. 

1864 
n 

99 

£ 

7i7,h8 
208,650 

/  898,555* 

t    67,89Dt 

258,726 

£   s. 

•I   II 
J 
-  16 

9.     d. 

-  8 

-  8 

f  I  1x14.6 

\     43 
26 

n 

9251898 

7lk,171 

I     6 

-    8 

38 

1861 

1,664,588 
306,648 

r  778,831* 

1  146,104f' 

284,726 

\i  16 

I      2 

1    6 
1    1 

r    26 

L  ,21 

20 

Total  United  Itingdom.... 

England  and  Wales... 1 

Scotland    J 

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom.... 

England  and  Wales \ 

Scotland    

Ireland. 

M 

1,971,206 

1,204,661 

I    13 

1    4 

24 

1862 

n 

1,645,129 
3^.389 

f  799,056* 

\  149,678t 

284,912 

}..5 

I       2 

1    5 
1    1 

/    25 

1    21 

20 

»i 

1,957,518 

1,238,541 

I    12 

1    4 

24 

1868 

1,633462 
3*^1^5* 

r  839,764* 

\  169,161t 

296,986 

I      2 

1    5 
1    1 

/    24 
L     18 

20 

Total  United  Kingdom.... 

England  and  Wales 1 

Scotland    J 

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom.... 

England  and  Wales \ 

Scotiand    / 

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom.... 

England  and  Wales \ 

Scotland    

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom.... 

M 

1,959,614 

1,805,911 

I    10 

1    4 

22 

1864 

n 

1,662,855 
322,860 

r  854,950* 

1  156,184t 

315,108 

}l    13 
1      - 

1    5 
1    1 

1     ^ 

I     20 

18 

n 

1,985,715 

1,326,242 

I    10 

1    4 

22 

1865 

99 

1,927,208 
326,770 

/  901,750* 

1  155,996t 

811,406 

|l    16 
I       I 

1    7 
1    1 

I     20 
"9 

»» 

2,253,978 

1,369,151 

I    13 

1    6 

22 

1866 
If 

1,993,657 

r  911,450* 
I  I70,605t 

]..r 

1    8 

/     «3 
I     18 

>9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*  Including  Boman  Catholic  schoob  for  Great  Britain. 
t  Exdnsiye  of  Boman  Catholics. 
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E. — Pauperitm, 
Snffland  and  WaUt. 


1851        1 
(arge.  8yr8.)j 

1861        \ 
(arge.  3yr8.)j 

1863  

'64, 

'66  

'66  

'67  


Popnlation 
[000*1  omitted]. 


17,966, 

20,0i4, 

20,456, 
20,663, 
20,881, 
21,100, 
21,820, 


Vnmber 
of  Panpen. 


956,227 

881,899 

1,079,882 

1,014,978 

961,899 

916,162 

631,000 


Percent 

to 
FojraUtion. 


5'3 

4'4 

5*3 
4*9 
4-6 

4*3 
4'4 


Coit 


£ 
6,086,166 

6,770,4/77 

6,627,036 
6,423,283 
6,264,961 
6,489,617 
6,969341 


Oockvff 
of 


9.  d, 

5  8 

5  8 

6  4t 
6  zj 

6  - 

6  li 

6  6\ 


E. — Pcvuperiam — Cowtd, 
The  Meiropolu. 


Fopalatum 
[000*1  omitted]. 

Number 
of  Panpers. 

Percent. 

to 
Popniatkm. 

Cort. 

Iadiv£l 
of 

FtapefatiaB. 

1861«      "1 
{aTge.8yr8.)/ 

— 

— 

— 

£ 

9.    d. 

1860        \ 
(arge.  8  yn.)  J 

2,802, 

91,693 

3-*6 

883,649 

5"* 

1863  

2,802, 

99,668 

3-55 

868,198 

6    zi 

'64 

2,802, 

99,097 

rso 

876,290 

6     3 

'66  

2,802, 

99,981 

rs^ 

906,639 

6    Si 

6  It 

'66  

2,802, 

104,499 

3-50 

976.263 

'67 

2,802, 

122,464 

4*37 

1,176,368 

8    4* 

*  Ko  retuni  of  pauperism  in  theee  yean  for  the  metropolia  alone;  the 
statiBtics  "(rere  then  given  in  the  ordinary  county  form. 
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F. — Number  of  Crimnal  Off&nden  of  certain  Okuies  Convicted  in  England  a/nd  Wales. 


Total 
Co&Ticted. 


Inereaae(4-) 

or 
Decreaaer-) 

par  Cent, 
in  40  Tent. 


Senianoed 

to 

Death' 


Decrease 
percent. 

in 
40  Years. 


Eiecuted. 


Trans- 
portation. 


Penal 
Serntode. 


Inipn> 
aonment 

abore 
1  Yearto 
6  Months. 


Shootinff  at,  stabbing, 
woonding,  &c.: 

1817 

'27 

'37 

'47 

•57...... 

Bobbery: 

1817 

'27 

'37 

'47!!!;!!!!Z;;!!!!;! 

'67 

Bvargharyi 

1817 

'27 

'47 

'67!;;!;!"!;;;;!;;;!;; 

Honsebrealdng : 

1817 

'27 

'37 

'47 

'67!;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;! 

Laroeny  in  a  dwell- 
ingbouBe: 

1817 

'27 

'37 

'47 

'67 

£&mple  larceny : 

1817 

'27 

'37 

'47 

'67*  

Forgeiy,  and  ntter- 
ing  forged  instm- 
ments: 

1817 

'27 

'37 

'47 

'67 


26 
36 

41 
118 
206 


164 
201 
184 
236 
378 


374 
368 
232 
346 
473 


162 
240 
403 
606 
668 


148 
223 
169 
172 
246 


6,420 

8,358 

10,409 

12,778 

6,793 


62 

46 

42 

121 

184 


+  700 


•  +  HS 


'  +a3'7 


+  273 


•  +7**o 


-98 


26 

35 
36 

4 
9 


'54 

201 

146 

9 

7 


374 
368 

223 

5 
6 


152 
240 


143 
"3 


+  196 


L  - 


62 
46 


6s  ^ 


94  ' 


98 


12 
6 


19 

17 


18 
10 


18 

4 


2 

4i 
II 


18 

186 

23 


8 
227 


294 

172 

10 


144 

>5 


1,300 

1,897 

1,611 

991 


3' 

40 

6 


68 


161 


188 


171 


69 


783 


80 


3 

130 


20 

90 

187 


I 
164 
265 


109 
334 
387 


15 

97 

180 


4,982 

6,293 
8^62 

11,5^9 
4,846 


II 
81 
95 


•  Summary  Jnrisdiotion  Act  paseed  in  1866. 
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G. — IndictaUe  Offm^t  Committed  in  Ewjldnd  and  WcUes^  eofar  ag  known  totkPUt; 
also  the  Number  of  Cases  Summarily  Disposed  of  under  the  Head  of  '^  DrymheMm^  mi 
the  Number  and  Cost  of  the  Police. 


1.  Number  of  indictftbleofibnoeB  known 

2.  „         peoraoos  apprehended    .... 
S.  Class  of  known  offences — 

A.  Offenoes  against  the  person 

B.  „  property  with"! 

fiolenoe  ....J 

0«  „  propertjwith-  \ 

out  yiolenoe  j 

D.  Malicious  offences  against  pro- 1 
perty   ^ «. j 

B.  Forgery  and  offences  against  1 
the  currency   J 


v.  Other  offences 


4.  Special  offences  of  yiolence  against 
the  person,  included  in  Glass  A-^ 


I.  Murder 


n.  Manslaughter     and     mor-l 
derouB  assault J 

in.  Assaults  and  inflicting  bodily  1 
harm   j 


IT.  Common  assaults    

V.  Assaults  on  peace  officers 
Ti.  Bapes,  and  attempts  at ..... 


6.  Drunkenness,  and  drunk  and  diB- 1 
orderly,  summarily  deteimined....  J 

Batio  to  population 


Number  of  police  « 

Proportion  to  population  of  1,000 


Cost  of  the  police 


1867. 


57,273 
3*,03i 

a,787 
6^71 

43»397 

406 

».839 

i»373 

99 
799 

239 

433 
369 

471 

75»859 


19,187 

1*0 

£ 

1,265,580 


Avenge, 
1860-62. 


61,480 
27,086 

2,408 
4,598 

40,861 

620 

1,787 
951 

110 

817 

198 

156 
196 
497 

88,488 
4-7 

21,445 

11 

£ 
1,569,109 


1868. 


521*11 
30,410 

2,966 

5.433 

39,801 

762 

1,869 
1,380 


998 

281 

163 
3" 

552 

94.745 
4-6 

22,622 

£ 

1,658,265 


1864. 


51,058 
28,734 

3,091 
5.022 

39.481 

774 

1.3^4 
1,326 

134 

1,033 

306 

214 
249 
598 

100,067 

4-8 
22,849 

X'X 

£ 

1,700,2x2 


186S. 


52,250 
29,049 

3."3 

40^383 
669 

1,4x0 
1,505 

135 

X,I02 

295 
229 
228 

585 

105,3X0 

5' 
23.250 

£ 

1,748,75^ 


1S£ 


xofi^ 

t 


Note. — This  table  includes  the  metropolitui  district. 
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— Indictable  Ofences  Committed  in  the  Metropolis  so  far  as  known  to  the  Police;  also  the 
dumber  of  Cases  SvmrnarUy  Disposed  of  under  the  Head  of  "  Drunkenness^  and  the 
Number  and  Cost  of  the  Police. 


li'mnber  of  indictable  offences  known   

„  peiBons  ftpprehended , 

Cbias  of  known  offences — 

A.  Offences  against  the  person 

B.  „  property  with  yiolence. 
o.              „  „        without   „     . 

D.  Malicious  offences  against  property    

X.  Forgery  and  offences  against  tne  currency 
V.  Other  offences   


Special  offences  of  yiolence  against  the  per- 
son, included  in  Class  A — 

I.  Murder    

II.  Manslaughter  and  murderous  assault  ... 

m.  Assaults  and  inflicting  bodily  harm 

lY.  Common  assaults    

Y.  Assaults  on  peace  officers 


Yi.  Bapes,  and  attempts  at ., 

Drunkenness,  and  drunk  and  disorderly,! 
summarily  determined  J 


imber  of  police  (metropolitan) 
oportion  to  poptdation  of  1,000 

st  of  the  police 


Average, 
1860-62. 


12,331 

4,817 

367 
479 
10,604 
28 
632 
281 


8 
121 

5 
68 
43 
44 

19,731 

7,424 

£ 
666,679 


1863. 


14,044 
5.776 

sn 

609 

11,708 

60 

468 


II 

ao3 

3 

71 

64 

19,099 
7,961 

p 

611,639 


1864. 


13,634 
6,810 


586 

11,196 

43 

562 

486 


14 

189 

2 

146 

79 

86 

18,940 

8,066 
2-9 
£ 
626,289 


1865. 


i3»859 
5.747 

643 
646 

11,577 

38 

444 

511 


8 

aoo 

5 

150 

87 

61 


ai,io5 

8,156 
a-9 

659.765 


1866. 


14,767 
5,8*3 

650 

657 

".550 

48 

411 

451 


9 
186 

35 

156 

59 

76 

20,789 
8,277 

r 


J.— Number  of  Persons  Committed  for  Trial  in  England  and  Wales, 

Population 

Ratio 

30,349 

[OOO's  omitted]. 

per  1.000. 

1848 

17,357, 

'49 

'60 

27,816 
26.813 

Ayerage 

of 
7  years 

Ayerage 

of 
7  years 

17.565, 
17,773, 

'51 

27,960 

17,983, 

1       *'^ 

'52 

27,610 

18,193, 

'63 

27,057 

28,123 

17,983,000 

18,404, 

'64 

29,359 

J 

18,616, 

^ 

1855*   .... 

26,972 

— 

18,829,000 

18,829, 

»'4 

1856 

19,437 

-N 

19,042, 

'57 

'68 

20,269 

17,855 

Average 

of 
7  years 

Ayerage 

of 
7  years 
19,688,000 

19,257, 
19,471, 

'59 

16,674 

19,687, 

r    o'9 

'60 

15,999 

19,903, 

'61 

18,326 

18,366 

20,120, 

'62 

20,001 

J 

20,336, 

^ 

1863 

20,818 

T     Average 

Ayerage     f 

20,564, 

1 

'64 

19,506 

I        «^ 

of          1 

20,772, 

'65 

19,614 

r     4  years 

4  years      | 

20,991, 

r    09 

'66 

18,849 

J       19,697 

20,882,000  I 

21,210, 

J 

•  Tear  of  the  Criminal  Justices  Act. 
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ELLiOTT—~On  FroBpevity^  Orme^  cvtkd  Famperimu 


JL— Fires  <u  known  to  the  Poltce  in  London^  Liverpool^  Mamchegter^  amd 

DvJblin, 


1857 

'58 

'69 

1860 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

1866 

*GQ 


Aeportedto 

tbe  lietropoUten 

Fire  Brigade. 


Ko. 
1,115 
1,114 
1,084 

1,056 
1,188 
1,303 
1,404 
1,487 

1,508 
1,338 


No. 
560 
608 
561 

568 
647 
660 

748 

805 
661 


liTerpool, 

Tear  ending 

29th  September. 


No. 

202 
189 
185 

241 
242 
206 


No. 

>94 
174 
205 

261 
206 
228 
a75 


Didwu 


HoL 
28 
4* 
4« 

3» 
63 
54 
49 
43 


NoU — Arerage  of  first  three  years  576^,  and  of  the  last  three  years  738,  ia 
London. 


L. — Tdble  showing  that  Fires  have  In/ireased  in  London  in  an  mmk^ 
Eatio  to  the  Increase  of  Population  and  of  Houses, 

In  1845  there  iras  1  fire  to  erery  2,990  of  popiilation,  and  i  to  erery  395  hoosesi 

»  '50  „  2,673  „  „  347  „ 

it  *55  „  1*585  i»  »  333  n 

»  '60  „  2,613  „  „  335  „ 

»  '61  „  2,370  „  „  303  „ 

»  '62  „  2,188  „  „  280  „ 

n  '63  „  2,064  „  „  265  „ 

»  '64  „  1,980  „  „  255  „ 

„  *66  „  1,900  „  „  250  „ 

I^ote, — Inorease  from  1845  to  1865,  nearly  50  per  cent. 


Table  showing  the  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Fires  recorded  <u  af 
^^ Suspicious,  Doubtfuly  or  Unaccownted for"  Origin. 

Perent. 
In  1852  there  were  923  fires,  of  which  818  or  34^  were  "  suspicioiu,'*  &o. 


'53    „ 

900 

9» 

824  „  36 

'62    , 

^.303 

i* 

507  „  38 

'63    , 

f        1,401 

» 

501  „  36 

'66    , 

,    1,502 

», 

618  „  M 

'66   , 

1,338 

» 

700  „  5,1 

2fbU, — ^Average  ci  first  three  years  36  $  latter  three  years  43,  or  as  5  is  to  7|. 
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I. — Statistics  of  the  Church  of  England,  1867. 

We  obtain  tlie  following  nsefnl  analysis  from  a  recent  nmnber 
of  the  Times: — 

"  Before  passing  in  review  the  present  condition  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England  it  is  bare  jnstice  to  glance  at  its  recent  state.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years  the  ii,cxx>  Parochial  preferments  in  England 
and  Wales  were  served  by  some  10,000  clergymen,  of  whom  less 
than  5,000  were  Incumbents  and  more  than  5,000  were  Carates, 
usually  resident  on  one  and  in  full  charge  of  another  living.  One 
industrious  fraternity  of  three  brothers  had  the  Ml  charge  of 
fifteen  livings.  The  Act  forbidding  the  Clergy  to  farm  was  aimed 
at  a  numerous  class  who  literally  galloped  through  their  Sunday 
services,  and  farmed  with  their  own  hands  on  the  other  six  days. 
Within  ten  years  an  Licumbent  officiated  as  minister  on  Sundays 
in  the  village  church  aod  looked  after  the  horses  of  visitors  at  the 
village  inn  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

"  On  the  elevation  of  Bishop  Blomfield  to  the  See  of  London 
from  that  of  Chester  (held  on  account  of  its  poverty  in  plurality 
with  the  rectory  of  Bishopsgate,  London),  the  enormity  of  the 
system  of  Plurality  became  very  clear  to  his  mind,  and  the  Bishop 
carried  through  Parliament  a  series  of  measures  calculated  to  pro- 
vide a  resident  minister  with  such  assistance  as  should  secure 
effective  parochial  superintendence  in  each  parish.  This  measure, 
to  which  all  Church  reform  has  been,  and  will  be,  subsidiary  and 
supplementary,  is  the  Act  of  1837,  prohibiting  any  Parochial  pre- 
ferment, with  few  and  insignificant  exceptions,  from  being  held 
after  the  first  vacation  with  any  other  cure  of  souls.  Bishop 
Blomfield  rightly  regarded  this  measure  as  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Church  of  England.  K  one  man  were  now 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  Rector  of  St.  Oeorge*s,  Hanover-square,  Vicar  of 
HiUingdon,  and  of  another  rural  parish,  and  Chaplain- General  of 
the  Forces,  the  exisficnoe  of  the  Church  of  England  would  not  be 
worth  a  year's  purchase. 

'^  The  effect  of  that  measure  is  now,  after  thiriy  years,  coming 
into  full  operation,  and  an  analysis  of  the  main  divisions  of  the 

z2 


MiscManea*  [^^ 

Chtirdi  Livings  a«  regards  Patronage  and  Popnlatioii  ms^  tmsoBt  in 
determining  the  relative  condition  of  the  several  daases  of  livings 
with  respect  to  the  eflPective  parochial  superintendence  of  the 
populations  within  them. 

"  The  Bishops  and  Chapters  take  precedence  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  Bishops  is  152,200/.  a-year, 
BO  divided  that  instead  of  the  See  of  Durham  possessing  30,000^ 
a-year  and  the  See  of  Rochester  700?.  a-year,  as  in  1835,  ea^h 
Bishopric  has  an  income  fixed  by  Parliament  on  a  graduated  scale, 
of  which  the  lowest  grade  is  4,2CX)/.,  and  two  of  the  least  paid 
Bishops  have  most  difficult  diocesses. 

"  The  aggregate  revenues  of  the  Glujupters  are  probably  x^OyCxxL 
BrjesXy  but  there  are  no  means  of  accurately  ascertaLaing  their 
present  position.  The  incomes  of  the  Beans  certainly  range  from 
2,000/.  to  1,000/.  Sryear,  and  those  of  the  Canons  from  1,000/.  to 
500/.  a-year.  The  cost  of  the  Gfdhedral  esiahliskmenis  probably 
ranges  from  12,000/.  a-year  at  Durham  to  400/.  a-year  at  Llandsff. 
About  one-fourth  of  iJie  Chapters  continue  to  renew  beneficial 
leases ;  the  rest  have  put  an  end  to  that  waste  of  Church  property. 

"  The  Parochial  Benefices  are  12,888  in  number,  with  4,981 
curates,  so  that  the  number  of  parochial  clergy  is  17,8691.  The 
alphabetical  list  contains  23,000  names,  bat  of  these  many  have 
independent  incomes,  and  many  are  engaged  in  educational  parsnits, 
and  some  do  not  exist  exc^t  in  that  list.  Probably  ao,ooo  would 
closely  approximate  to  the  whole  number  of  clergy  of  the  Chardi 
of  England. 

"  The  patronage  of  6,403  out  of  these  12,888  liTings  is  privais 
(saleable)  pfUronage.  It  belongs  to  4,080  persons,  of  whom  1,046 
are  clergymen,  for  the  most  pcurt  incumbents  resident  on  the  pre- 
ferment in  their  own  gift. 

**  The  patronage  of  6,485  out  of  these  12,888  livings  is  iapuhlie 
(unsaleable)  pah-onagey  and  may  be  divided  conveniently  into  six 
classes.  There  are  967  Livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Grown — ^2,088  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishops, — 911  belong  to  the  Chapters, — 85  j  to  the 
Colleges, — 998  are  in  the  gift  of  parochial  rectors  and  vicars,  and 
670  livings  belong  to  hospitals,  schools,  pnblic  bodies,  Simeon's  and 
other  trustees,  without  power  of  sale. 

"  The  12,888  benefices  are  within  some  16,000  ceDsns  districts. 
The  population  decennially  decreases  in  8,400  districts,  and  in  7,600 
districts  decennially  increases,  the  former  being  agricaltTzral,  and 
the  latter  urban  and  mining,  manufacturing,  or  shipping  districts. 

"  The  relative  position  of  the  Parochial  clergy  with  the  people 
wUl  therefore  be  best  ascertained  by  arranging  the  12,888  prefer* 
ments  in  the  order  of  their  respective  populations,  taking  the  limits 
of  8,000,  4,000,  2,oooy  and  below  2,000  persons  as  the  bonndaries 
of  four  divisions. 

(1)  "  The  Livings  with  populations  above  8,000,  are  465  ia 
number,  with  689  curates  under  these  465  incumbents;  so  that 
there  are  1,154  clergy  in  charge  of  the  five  millions  of  people  in 
these  parishes.  This  afibrds  one  clergyman  to  about  4^300  pejsona, 
or  700  houses,  supposing  that  the  whole  population  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  England. 
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(2)  ^'  The  Liyings  with  populations  between  8,ooo  and  4,000,  are 
882  in  nnmber,  with  932  cnrates,  so  that  there  are  1,814  clergy  in 
charge  of  the  five  millions  of  people  in  these  parishes.  This  albrds 
one  clergyman  to  about  2,7  jo  persons,  or  500  houses,  on  the  same 
sv^oeition. 

(3)  ''  The  Livings  with  populations  between  4,000  and  2,000^ 
aore  1,143  in  number,  with  715  curates ;  so  that  there  are  1,858  clergy 
in  charge  of  the  3^  millions  of  people  in  these  parishes.  This 
affords  one  clergyman  to  about  2,000  persons,  or  350  houses,  on  the 
^ame  supposition, 

(4)  *'  The  Liyings  with  populations  below  2,000,  are  10,398 
in  number,  with  2,645  curates,  and  the  population  in  their  charge 
comprises  7^  million  persons.  This  affords  one  clergyman  to  about 
600  persons.  But  in  this  class  ihe  element  of  area,  which  is  absent 
in  three  other  divisions,  requires  to  be  taken  into  account.  A 
mountain  parish,  with  a  sparse  population  and  bleak  country  and 
no  society,  may  be  harder  work  than  the  charge  of  a  densely  popu- 
lated district  of  700  contiguous  houses,  with  ready  access  to  libraries 
and  all  the  advantages  of  civilisation. 

''*'  No  incumbent  in  either  of  the  fi/ret  two  classes  can  (after  next 
year)  have  less  income  than  300Z.  a-year  except  by  neglect  of  his 
private  patron,  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  increased 
to  300/.  a-year  all  livings  vnth  populations  above  4,500,  and  hare 
pledged  themselves  next  year  to  extend  this  limit  to  ^  populations 
above  4*000,  and  have  offered  to  meet  vnth  grants  of  an  equal 
amount  augmentations  from  private  sources,  providing  one-half  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  raise  to  300/.  a-year  the  incomes  of  any 
8uch  livings  in  private  patronage.  This  ndYvi/rmmi  of  300/.  a-year  is 
probably  the  lowest  income  which,  viewed  in  connection  with  better 
preferments,  would  secure  a  continuous  supply  of  candidates  for 
orders.  The  incomes  of  the  2,336  curates  in  the  first  three  classes, 
probably  average  120/.  a-year;  those  of  the  2,645  curates,  under 
the  10,398  incumbents  in  the  fourth  division,  are  now  probably 
closely  approximating  to  100/.  a-year. 

"  When  the  limits  of  4,000  population  have  been  reached  next 
year  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  mode  in  which  any 
further  resources  at  their  command  may  be  appropriated  will  be 
unfettered,  except  so  far  as  Parliament  gives  priority  on  all  their 
income  to  the  parochial  districts  whence  that  income  may  accrue. 
But,  as  their  grants  will  then  reach  a  value  of  Ten  MilHons  of 
money,  and  their  resources  are  limited  to  the  amount  derivable  from 
the  better  management  of  Church  Property,  the  revenue  still  avail- 
able must  be  of  moderate  extent,  as  well  as  dependent  on  the 
gradual  extiuction  of  lives  upon  which  leaseholds  are  held,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  leases  for  terms  of  years ;  such  as  that  of  the 
Finsbury  Prebendal  Estate  about  to  expire.  Each  renewal  of  bene- 
ficial leases  necessarily  postpones  the  realisation  of  the  foil  value  of 
the  Church  interest  in  tiie  property  the  subject  of  such  renewal. 

"  The  Patronage  which,  as  regards  the  whole  12,888  livings,  ia 
divided  into  nearly  equal  portions,  6,403  private,  and  6,485  pubHc 
patronage,  is  divided  very  differently  in  the  livings  of  the  first  three 
divisions.     The  whole  number  of  Livings  in  the  first  three  daeses, 
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with  the  population  of  15I  millions,  is  2,490,  and  of  tihese  onlj  657 
are  in  priyate  (saleable)  patronage.  The  remaining  i>833  tie 
divided  into  199  belonging  to  the  Crown,  560  in  the  gift  cf  the 
Bishops,  180  in  that  of  the  Chapters,  69  in  that  of  the  Colleges^ 
480  in  that  of  parochial  rectors  and  vicars,  and  345  in  that  of 
hospitals,  schools,  and  other  bodies,  and  trustees  without  power 
of  sale.  It  follows  that  5,746  of  the  10,398  livings  in  the  fowik  or 
agrwultural  class,  are  in  private  patronage ;  and  that  1,528  Hrings 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishops,  768  of  the  Chrown,  782  of  the  Colleges, 
731  of  the  Chapters,  518  of  the  parochial  rectors  and  vicars,  and 
325  in  the  gift  of  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  bodies,  and  trustees 
without  power  of  sale,  make  up  the  4,652  livings  in  public  patron- 
age in  this  class. 

"  As  before  stated,  the  livings  in  the  first  two  classee  have  s 
minimum  income  of  300/.  a-year.  The  third  class,  which  is  in  every 
other  respect  like  the  first  two  classes,  has  not  been  reached  in  that 
form  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  incumbents  have  incomes  below  that  mdmmwn.  Some  of  these 
cases  are  those  of  incumbents  of  Peel  districts,  created  in  1843, 
with  incomes  of  1 50^.,  who  have  in  the  meanwhile  caused  a  church 
and  schools  to  be  erected,  and  are  in  expectation  of  the  minknim 
of  300/.  a-year  being  gradually  extended  from  the  limit  of  4,000 
population  to  that  of  2,000  population. 

'*  The  fourth  class  is  too  far  from  any  likelihood  of  nnconditioual 
aid  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  its  claims  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

**  But  the  fowih  class  will  not,  therefore,  be  altogether  left  in  ite 
present  state.  The  Crown  has  taken  steps  for  raising  the  incomes 
of  the  poorer  Uvings  in  its  gift;  the  Colleges  have  long  been 
gradually  improving  the  incomes  of  the  college  livings  ;  the  recog- 
nition of  local  claims  prescribed  by  Parliament,  will  take  effect  on 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular  livings.  Tor, 
those  bodies  being  endowed  largely  with  rectories,  a  very  large 
nnmber  of  livings  in  their  gift  have  local  claims.  The  livings  in 
the  gifb  of  the  rectors  and  vicars,  and  of  hospitals  and  trustees,  are 
alone  unprovided  for  as  regards  the  public  patronage. 

''  But  the  5,746  livings  in  private  patronage^  present  a  greater 
difficulty.  They  are  private  property ;  and,  although  property  has 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  no  legislative  interference  may  he 
admissible.  All  that  can  be  done,  probably,  is  to  keep  the  subject 
prominently  before  the  public  mind.  Something  would  be  done  if 
leaders  of  public  opinion  in  Church  matters  would  gracefully  set 
the  example  of  improving  the  poor  livings  in  their  own  respective 
gifts.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Sie  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  by  many  living  landowners  whom  it 
would  be  invidious  to  mention,  and  much  is  continuously  being 
done  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  with  every  exertion,  it  will 
be  long  before  the  poverty  of  the  clergy,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
impropriation  of  rectorial  tithe,  will  cease. 

''  It  would  be  tedious  to  analyse  the  59746  livings  in  privak 
patronage ;  but,  as  the  county  of  York  is  said  by  its  topographera 
to  be  an  epitome  of  England  for  its  variety  of  soil  and  prwiuce,  so 
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the  patronage  in  the  diocess  of  York  maj  be  taken  as  representing 
the  private  patronage  of  the  whole  kingdom.  There  are  57c  livings 
in  the  diocess,  of  which  276  are  in  private  patronage,  'there  are 
84  of  these  with  incomes  of  300/.  a-year,  and  the  remaining  192 
extend  through  all  four  classes  of  livings.  There  is  one  with  8,000 
and  one  with  4,000  inhabitants,  and  each  has  an  income  of  1  $0/. 
»-year.  There  are  eleven  livings  in  the  third  class,  with  2,000  popu- 
lation, with  incomes  of  which  two  exceed  200^  a-year,  five  each 
exceed  100/.  a-year,  and  fonr  of  which  each  have  incomes  of  less 
than  100/.  a-year.  One  of  these,  with  2,900  inhabitants,  has  an 
income  of  50/.  a-year. 

"  The  remaining  179  livings,  with  incomes  nnder  300Z.  a-year, 
all  fall  within  the  fourfch  class  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants.  Of 
this  number  twenty- four  have  incomes  of  more  than  250/.  a-year, 
twenty-two  are  between  that  amount  and  200/.  a-year,  eighty 
between  that  and  looZ.  a-year,  and  there  are  fifty-nine  livings  with 
incomes  of  less  than  100/.  a-year.  Of  these  last  twenty  have 
incomes  of  less  than  60^.  aryear,  and  the  average  population  of  these 
twenty  livings  exceeds  200  persons.  It  would  be  well  that  some 
minvmum  of  income,  however  moderate,  could  be  made  indis- 
pensable for  parochial  incumbencies.  So  long  as  the  livings  of  the 
Crown,  Bishops,  Chapters,  and  Colleges  were  equally  wretched,  the 
private  pataronage  passed  unnoticed ;  but  as  these  four  classes  reach 
a  higher  minimum  tbe  fact  that  a  yearly  increasing  proportion  of 
clerical  poverty  arises  upon  the  livings  in  private  patronage  becomes 
more  obvious. 

"  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  in  no  unkindly  spirit,  advised  the  Bishops  to  set  their 
houses  in  order.  Bishop  Blomfield  accepted  the  advice,  and  at  the 
close  of  a  generation  much  has  been  done  in  the  right  direction. 
As  the  Quaker  dress  is  almost  indistinguishable,  because  the  public 
taste  approximated  to  it  by  discarding  swords  and  pink-heeled  shoes 
and  peach-coloured  coats,  so  it  may  be  that  the  Wesleyans  may  be 
rendered  indistinguishable  by  the  energy  of  the  clergy  in  the  dis^ 
charge  of  duties  which  the  Wesleyans  only  undertook  in  oon* 
sequence  of  the  careless  neglect  of  the  Church  of  England." 


IL— /rwA  Holdings,  Largs  and  SmaU. 

Pbom  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette:— 

*'  A  reoent  Pariiamentary  Paper  sbowa  iSbe  number  and  size  of  large  and  small 
agricultm^al  holdings  in  Ireland  as  they  were  shortly  before,  and  soon  after,  the 
potato  famine,  and  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  At  the  census  of  1841  there 
were  in  all  691,202  separate  holdings,  connting  none  of  less  extent  tiian  one  acre  ; 
nearly  one-half,  310,436,  were  under  five  acres;  and  more  than  on0-third,  252,799, 
were  over  five  acres,  bat  nnder  fifteen;  fhlly  five*sixtbs,  563,235,  were  therefore 
holdings  nnder  fifteen  acres  each.  There  is  nothing  to  show  the  average  area 
of  these  in  1841 ;  prohably  they  did  not  exceed  five  acres  apiece.  The  fiunine 
of  1847*48,  and  its  consequent  exodns,  redaced  the  namber  of  beddings  by  iao,ooo, 
for  in  1851  the  total  retomed  was  570,338;  bat  while  the  amall  onm,  that  is 
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midinr  fifteen  ftcns,  had  greatly  diminished,  the  larger  onet  had  inereand.  Of 
those  under  five  aeree,  222,353  ^^  disappeared,  leaving  only  88,083  of  that  duL 
The  next  in  size  did  not  saffer  eo  much,  thongh  the  decline  here  was  nearly  61,000^ 
leaving  191,854  of  this  second  rank  in  the  ascending  scale.  Different  was  ihe  fate 
of  the  larger  holdings.  Farms  of  an  intermediate  size  nearly  doubled ;  the  79,342 
which  ranged  betnreen  fifteen  acres  and  under  thirty  in  1841,  had  in  1851  risen  to 
141,311.  More  remarkable  was  the  increase  at  the  top  of  the  scale.  Fmnsof 
thirty  acres  and  upwards,  which  in  1841  were  returned  at  48,625,  bad  inoessei 
more  than  200  per  cent,  in  the  decade,  as  they  were  enumerated  at  149,090  ia 
1851.  Coming  to  1867,  we  find,  on  comparing  the  figures  of  that  year  with  1861, 
that  the  changes  in  the  inter\'al  have  been  unfiivourable  to  the  amall  cuUivattr 
alone.  Thus  the  smallest  holdings — one  to  five  acres — were  further  reduced  by 
10,000,  the  second  class  holdings  by  18,000,  while  the  intermediate  ones  rae 
nearly  5,000  short  of  the  number  returned  sixteen  years  previously ;  at  the  sams 
time,  farms  of  thirty  to  one  hundred  acres,  have  increased  by  6,504,  and  the 
largest,  i.e.,  those  of  one  hundred  acres  and  upwards,  by  2,812.  These  chan^ 
have  been  greatly  beneficial  to  the  economic  condition  of  Ireland-— of  that  there  is 
abundant  proof;  but  they  have  also  doubtless  been  accompanied  with  a  catam 
sense  of  injury  on  the  part  of  the  poor  agrarian  population.  The  mean  acreage  ct 
each  holding  at  the  present  day  appears  to  be  as  stated  hereunder : — 


Acres  in  1867> 


Above  1  and  under  6. 

„      6        „        15. 

„    15        „        80. 

,.    80        „      100. 
100  and  upwards   


ArerttgeSiu 
in  Acret. 


Si 

lOi 
22i 

54i 
258} 


Arable  Land 
ia  Acres. 


3i 
19* 

160} 


«  The  poor  tenant  devotes  nearly  all  his  land  to  arable  production,  but  the 
richest  cultivator  farms  less  than  two-thirds  on  that  system.  Another  eoninst 
presents  itself  in  the  fortune  of  the  poor  and  the  opulent  farmer  in  Ireland,  when 
the  value  of  the  live  stock  possessed  by  each  in  1841  and  in  1867  is  collated.  Ob 
the  smallest  fiirms  the  live  stock  between  1841  and  1851,  fell  one-third  in  totel 
Talue,  and  though  it  has  appredably  increased  since,  it  has  never,  as  the  ■abjomed 
table  shows,  resiched  the  point  at  which  it  stood  before  the  fiunine. 

Average  Value  of  Live  Stock  on  Hcldinge  ahove  One  and  vnder 
Five  Acres. 


Total. 

Special  Value  indadedii 

TDtaL 

Horses. 

Game. 

K««. 

1841 

£   #.    d, 
9  17    6 

6  14    2 

7  6    7 

8  13 

£  «.     d. 

2     2  10 
I     3     5 
I     4    3 
I     4    6 

£  «.     d, 
5  12    5 
4    6    6 
4  10    5 
4  17    8 

£   a.    d. 
1-6 

»51 

—  12     2 

»61 

-  »3     4 

-  16    4 

»67 

"  Comparing  the  extremes,  the  total  value  of  stock  on  these  holdings  is 
T^.  i6«.  3(f.,  or  18  per  cent,  lees  than  in  1841.  Moving  up  one  step»  we  find 
things  ratiier  improved,  due  plainly  to  the  increased  worth  i  the  cattle. 
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Average  Value  of  Live  Stack  on  Holdings  abwe  Five  and  under  Fifteen 

Acres, 


ToUL 

Spcci&J 

Value  included  in 

TotaL 

Horaea. 

Cattle. 

Figi. 

1841 

'51 

£    *.    d, 
23,  11    6 
18    7    8 
21    7    1 
23    6    6 

£    8.      d, 

5  12    6 
3     2     5 
3     7  10 
3     3     7 

£    *.    d. 
13    3    1 
13    1    9 
15-8 
16    6    2 

£  #.    d, 
I   14  10 
1    —    7 

'61 

I     2    - 

'67 

I     5    8 

"  On  all  holdings  above  the  lowest  sized,  the  sheep  oonnt  for  more  value  than 
the  pigs.    In  this  table  they  would  enter  for  the  last  year  at  i^.  17*.  \od, 

**  The  farms  above  thirty  acres  each  were  not  counted  in  1841,  but  the  00m- 
pariaon  may  be  instituted  in  the  following  shape : — 


Holdiiigi  in  Actm. 

Number 
of  Holdings. 

Value  of  Live  Stock 
per  Holding. 

Year. 

30  to  100 "1 

48,625 

126,537 
31,869 

£        *.     d. 

142     16     - 

106     la    z  1 
336     19  10  J 

100  and  upwards  

30  to  100  

1841 

100  and  upwards   

'67 

"  On  abstracting  the  figures  of  the  return,  we  find  the  aggregate  value  of  live 
stock  in  1867  to  have  been  24,130,000^.  for  farms  of  thirty  acres  and  upwards. 
The  contrast  may  be  thus  expressed :  Ireland  has  more  than  thrice  the  number  of 
large  farms  she  had  in  1841 — 158,406  agunst  48,625 ;  and  the  value  of  the  live 
stock  per  large  farm  is  10^.  more  than  it  was  then.  Hie  aggregate  value  of  the 
live  stock  on  the  large  farms  of  1841,  was  but  6,943,000^. 

"  We  have  restricted  ourselves  to  exhibiting  the  antithesis  of  fortune  which  a 
generation  has  witnessed  between  the  large  and  the  small  Irish  cultivator,  though 
there  are  some  other  useM  statistics  in  Mr.  Blake's  return  relative  to  agricultuial 
holdings  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom." 


III. — Labour  and  Capital  in  America, 

The  following  article  appeai-ed  under  this  title  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Manchester  Ouardiany  as  copied  from  the  New  York  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  of  the  18th  July : — 

"  The  agitation  in  the  labour  market  and  the  increasing  difficulties  between 
employers  and  workmen  constitute  one  of  the  gravest  features  of  the  times.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  the  disagreement,  instead  of  becoming  less  marked,  is  growing 
wider,  a  war  of  classes  having  been  inaugurated,  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
exercise  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  future  of  our  State.  It  is  a  serious  misfortune 
in  this  country  that  these  difficulties  are  fVequently  fostered  and  stimulated  by 
political  parties  with  a  view  to  partisan  aggrandisement.  It  was  this  political 
influence  that  led  Congress  deliberately  to  sanction  the  eight -hour  system  by 
redudng  the  hours  of  labour  for  all  persons  in  the  Government  employment  ao  per 
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cent.  Under  the  nme  inflaenee  one  of  the  two  great  parties  whidi  divide  the 
nation  has  lately  adopted  as  its  own  the  platfonn  of  the  Woridng  Men's  Natkosl 
Convention-— a  platform  the  enforoement  of  which  would  sandar  all  the  exislB^ 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  and  shut  out  American  indnstiy  from  all 
competition  with  forragn  nations.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  ooontry,  however,  that 
there*  is  a  law  higher  and  more  immutable  than  the  pardiment  edicts  of  faamaa 
government,  and  that  this  law  will  eventually  work  a  cure,  since  by  its  terms  it  is 
ordained  that  the  only  means  for  increasing  the  wealth  of  individuals  and  naidoas  it 
by  increased  production  and  economy  of  savings.  State  and  Federal  GoTemmEnti 
may  legislate  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  yet  they  cannot  but  for  a  limited  time 
give  the  workmen  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work — a  man  cannot  long  raeeive 
more  than  he  earns.  The  only  effect  this  edict  of  Congress  can  have^  is  to  tem- 
porarily benefit  the  workmen  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  and  to  set  a  bad 
example^  which  is  eagerly  quoted  by  ignorant  persons  as  an  endorsement  of  a  vickiDB 
principle.  The  final  result,  however,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  labourer  when  neos- 
sity  brings  about  the  adjustment  between  the  employer  and  tlie  employed.  1%e 
strike  in  the  building  trade  in  this  city  illustrates  the  whole  subject.  Tlie  joomej- 
men  bricklayers,  who  have  heretofore  been  receiving  (5  a-day  for  ten  hoars'  w«k, 
now  demand  that  they  shall  receive  $4  50  c  a-day  for  only  eight  hours'  work ;  in 
other  words,  they  demand  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  hours  of  labonr,  and 
only  consent  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages.  The  employers  profess  that 
they  are  unable  to  agree  to  this  demand.  They  state  that  they  entered  into  eoor 
tracts  for  the  work  which  were  calculated  at  the  existing  scale  of  prices ;  that  while 
the  rate  of  wages  is  constantly  rising,  the  amount  of  \i^ork  is  diminished.  For- 
merly, 2,000  bricks  a-day  were  the  standard  for  a  day's  work.  Now  a  'tnde 
rule '  prevents  the  workmen  from  '  setting '  more  than  1,000  bricks  a-daj.  The 
employers  also  complain  that  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  same  wages  to  ^9od  and 
bad  workmen,  and  that  the  trades  society  also  attempts  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
apprentices,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  prevent  boss  masons  from  %vorking  on  their 
Own  buildings  unless  they  are  members  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union. 

"  As  the  employers  were  unable  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  a 
'  strike '  was  the  result.  The  building  trade  in  this  city  is  therefore  at  a  standstHl 
at  the  most  favourable  season.  The  employers,  in  self-defence,  formed  a  Master 
Builders'  Association,  and  are  making  every  exertion  to  obtain  men  ftam  other  cities 
to  work  for  them.  The  bricklayers'  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  idle.  They 
watch  the  steamboat  landings  and  railroad  depdts,  to  induce  the  workmen  hom  the 
interior  to  turn  aside,  and  are  sustained  in  funds  by  the  other  trades.  Tlw 
Plasterers'  Society,  for  instance,  on  Wednesday  last,  gave  the  bricklayers  $),ooo  to 
support  them  while  idle.  The  fact  that  a  single  society  could  afibrd  to  give  away 
so  large  a  sum,  proves  that  the  trades  in  this  city  do  not  suffer  severely  from  the 
hard  times.  The  plasterers,  it  will  be  remembered,  already  work  on  the  eight- 
hour  system,  and  receive  $5  a^lay — good,  bad,  and  indifferent  alike.  IVade 
societies  in  other  towns  are  also  forwarding  money  to  the  New  York  bridclayera. 

*<  In  this  struggle  the  interests  of  the  community  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
employers.  This  is  true  even  of  the  working  men  who  sustain  the  '  strike.'  The 
high  rents  had  tempted  a  large  amount  of  capital  into  the  building  trade,  and 
within  the  last  year  so  many  new  houses  were  biult  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
that  there  was  an  important  reduction  of  rents.  There  were  more  houses  than 
tenants,  and  rents  had  to  come  down.  There  was  a  prospect  that  this  redaction 
would  continue,  and  that  in  another  year  or  two  rents  would  be  s^  lower.  Bat 
the  bricklayers'  strike  stops  all  this.  If  their  demands  are  acceded  to,  there  most 
he  a  large  addition  to  the  cost  of  house  building,  and  a  further  advance  of  rents  so 
place  of  a  decline.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  industrial  dasses 
must  sufler  more  from  high  rents  than  any  other ;  yet  we  find  them  sustaining  a 
movement  that  is  calculated  to  place  tliem  at  the  mercy  of  landlords.  Then- 
interests  are  really  identical  with  those  of  the  master  builders,  who  are  fighting  for 
cheaper  rents.  Other  disturbing  elements  are  at  work.  Last  week  a  pkuterers' 
national  convention  at  Chicago  took  measures  to  organise  a  movement  for  next  yesr, 
pUidng  all  the  plasterers  of  the  United  States  on  the  'New  York  standard,'  that  is 
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$5  A-day  for  eight  hours'  work.  Corioasly  enongh  this  movement  is  undertaken  at 
the  instigation  of  the  trade  in  New  Nork.  The  plasterers  in  the  interior  work 
more  honrs  and  for  less  pay  than  their  New  York  brethren,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  crowd  to  this  city  to  enjoy  the  superior  advantages  offered.  This  overstocks 
the  market  for  this  kind  of  labour,  and  the  plasterers  of  this  dty,  to  prevent  oom- 
petitioUf  tax  themselves  to  support  country  workmen,  and  to  pay  their  expenses 
back  to  their  homes.  Thus,  the  present  high  wages  and  short  hours  are  of  no 
essential  benefit.  The  means  contemplated  to  remedy  this  tendency  of  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  to  overthrow  the  plasterers'  eight-hour  system,  embody 
a  blunder  of  the  worst  kind.  It  will  be  impossible  to  establish  the  New  York  rate 
of  wages  as  a  standard  for  the  entire  country,  because  the  expenses  of  living,  which 
always  rule  the  rates  of  wages,  are  less  in  the  country  than  the  city.  The  Amal- 
gamated Engineers,  the  most  perfectly  organised  trade  in  the  world,  attempted  to 
establish  a  uniform  standard  of  wages,  but  failed.  The  matter  is  now  left  to  the 
local  societies.  We  may  confidently  anticipate  that  the  plasterers  will  meet  with 
no  better  success.  The  strike  in  the  mining  regions  in  Pennsylvania  is  for  eight 
hours  a-day  and  an  increase  of  wages.  A-  compliance  with  this  demand  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  there  is  a  suspension  of  work.  Thus,  the  only  positive  result 
of  the  effort  will  be  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  Coal  must 
advance  while  production  is  at  a  standstill,  and  if  the  men  receive  more  pay  for 
less  time,  prices  must  go  still  higher.  Thus  we  see  that  rents  and  coal,  the  most 
important  items  of  household  expenditure,  are  advanced  by  the  direct  agency  of  the 
very  classes  who  have  the  gi^eatest  interest  in  reducing  them.  Tlie  instances  might 
be  easily  multiplied  of  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the  present  labour  agitation. 
That  the  eight-hour  movement  is  factitious,  and  not  demanded  by  any  real  neces- 
sity, is  proved  by  its  effects  upon  the  plasterers'  societies ;  and  also  by  a  demand 
made  a  few  days  ago  by  the  workmen  in  the  Government  dockyard  at  Bangor, 
Maine,  to  be  allowed  to  work  ten  hours  for  a  proportionate  increase  of  wages.  But 
it  is  only  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  country  at  large  that  the  fallacy  of 
the  eight-honr  movement  is  fully  apparent.  At  a  time  whei^  the  whole  American 
people  are  requiixMl  by  an  inexorable  necessity  to  produce  more  and  economise  more 
than  ever  before,  as  the  only  means  of  recovering  the  enormous  losses  of  the  dvil 
war,  there  is  sprung  upon  them  a  movement  which,  by  diecking  industry  and  offer- 
ing a  premium  to  idleness,  must  arrest  progress  and  postpoiie  the  era  of  returning 
prosperity.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  that  the  employer  should 
persist  in  refusing  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  we  trust  he  will  be  enabled  to 
do  it  successfully." 
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Tbe  following  excellent  letter  was  addressed  to  the  THmes  on  14th 
August  last,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Bothampsted,  Herts,  so  well  and 
favourably  known  for  his  long  series  of  practical  investigations  relative  to 
the  effect  of  different  manures  on  the  growth  of  wheat.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  public  have  placed  before  them  evidence  of  produce  so  entirely 
scientific  as  the  following : — 

**  A  season  in  which  the  wheat  crop  is  in  this  district  (Herts)  either  harvested 
or  ready  to  be  harvested  in  the  month  of  July  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  ease  in  the  season  just  passed ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  crop  that  most  df  it  was  fit  to  be  carted  direct  from  the  land  to  the  thrashing 
machine ;  while  the  grain  was  so  dry  that  it  could  be  converted  at  once  into  flour  of 
high  quality  without  admixture  with  old  or  foreign  com.  Indeed,  we  must  go 
hack  for  about  half  a  century  to  find  a  season  characterised  by  dryness  and  high 
temperature  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  1868. 
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"  In  my  letter  on  the  yield  of  my  experimental  Wheat  ctofp,  and  tiiat  of  the 
GOiintry  generally,  in  1867,  pablished  in  the  7%me9  of  5th  October,  I  expreaed  mj 
fear  that  the  crop  of  the  country  woald  prove  to  be  a  very  deficient  ooe.  Sob- 
■eqaent  experience  has,  unfortunately,  fully  confirmed  the  troth  of  my  ewtifn«t4» 
I  now  propose  to  give  the  results  obtained  this  year  (1868),  on  the  same  plots  ia 
the  experimental  wheat  field  on  which  those  g^ven  each  year,  for  the  last  &we  yeei% 
were  obtained.  The  crop  of  1868  is  the  iwetUy-fifth  of  wheat  in  sDOcesdon  on  the 
same  land ;  and,  during  the  last  seventeen  years,  the  same  description  and  udoodI 
of  manure  have  been  applied  on  the  same  plot  each  year.  In  every  other  respert 
the  treatment  has  been  the  same  over  all  the  plots  each  year,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  year  after  year.  The  variation  in  the  produce  from  year  to  year 
may,  thereforCj  be  considered  as  almost  entirely  due  to  the  varying  chaiacfcefs  of 
the  seasons.  The  whole  field  comprises  about  fourteen  acres.  Plots  8,  2,  and  9  are 
nearly  one-third  of  an  acre  each,  and  plots  7  and  8  are  each  nearly  two-thirds  of  an 
acre. 

"  The  following  are  the  results,  and  there  are  g^ven,  ude  by  ade^  thoae 
obtained  on  the  same  plots  in  1867,  1866,  1865,  1864,  and  1863,  also  the  avenge 
on  each  plot  over  the  sixteen  years,  1852-67  inclusive. 


Plot*. 

How  Mannred 
each  Year. 

Harvests.    BiuhelB  of  DresMd  Com  per  Acre. 

IS  Ycais, 

18(3^7. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

8 

Unmanured 

I7i 

44 

531 

55f 

551 

16^ 

40 

45f 

491 

51 

13i 

m 

40i 
431 
44 

12i 

321 

30 

32i 

32i 

81 
27i 
22i 
30i 
291 

161 
41} 
391 
46i 
47} 

14} 

2 
7 
8 
9 

Farm-yard  manure 
Artificial  manure .... 

n 
n 

Means  of  7, 8,  and  9 

Means  of  8, 2,  and  1 
7,  8  and  9   J 

38i 
35f 

55 

49 

421 

3U 

27i 

44} 

361 

38} 

85J 

31 

251 

2U 

341 

281 

Plots. 

How  Manured 
each  Year. 

Harrests.    Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com.  lb. 

Arersge 
16  Yeufl. 
18SS.«3. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

8 

Unmanured  

62-7 
631 
62-5 
62-3 
621 

620 
62-5 
631 
63-5 
62-6 

60-6 
61-5 
61-6 
61-4 
611 

61-3 
61-7 
610 
601 
60-6 

661 
61-4 
61-0 
60-7 
59-9 

61-0 
61-6 
611 
620 
611 

57*4 
59*9 
59'* 
58-7 
58-1 

2 

7 
8 
9 

Farm-yard  manure 
Artificial  manure  .... 

1) 

Means  of  7, 8,  and  9 

Means  of  3, 2,  and! 

7,  8  and  9   / 

62-3 

631 

61-4 

60-6 

60-6 

61-4 

58-7 

62-7 

62-5. 

61-2 

61-2 

59-4 

61-3 

58-7 

"  It  is  seen  that,  under  each  of  the  very  widely  different  conditions  of  manming; 
the  crop  of  1868  is  not  only  very  much  in  exceMt  of  that  of  1867,  but  it  is  abo  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  preceding  sixteen  years.  The  permanently 
uwmamured  plot  gives  nearly  twice  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  last  year ;  in  fiwt^ 
taking  into  account  the  higher  weight  per  bushel,  it  g^ves,  in  reality,  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  grain.  The  farm-yard  manure  gives  14  bushds  per  acre 
more  than  last  year,  or  fully  one-half  as  mnch  again,  and  nearly  7  boshela  1 
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than  the  average  of  the  previons  sixteen  yean.  The  highest  amovnt  of  prodace 
obtained  by  either  of  the  artificial  mcmurea  this  year  is  nearly  4^  boshels,  against 
about  30^  bushels  last  year,  which  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  about  17^  bushels,  or 
more  thui  two  quarters  per  acre.  TfUiing  the  mean  result  of  the  three  artificial 
mixtures,  we  have  nearly  45  bushels  per  acre  this  year,  agiunst  only  17^  bushels 
last  year,  and  36 J  as  the  average  of  the  sixt^n  years.  Lastly,  taking  the  mean 
result  of  the  unmanured,  the  farm-yard  manured,  and  the  artificifdly  manured  plots, 
we  have  34!  bushels  this  year,  against  28^,  the  average  of  the  preceding  sixteen 
years. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  this  year,  in  four 
fields  on  my  &rm  taken  in  the  course,  and  which  together  comprise  74  acres. 
For  comparison,  there  ai«  also  given  the  amounts  obtained  in  various  fields  in 
former  years,  as  quoted  each  year  in  the  Times, 


Fields. 

Bushels  of  Dressed  Corn  per  Acre. 

Ponnds 
per  BosheL 

1863. 

1865. 

1866. 

'1867. 

1868. 

1868. 

1 
2 
8 
4 

63 

38 
48 
48 
51 

40 
42 
46 

82 
85 

46i 
50f 
51 

64 
6U 
61* 
631 

Means   

— 

46i 

421 

341 

48 

62i 

"  Here,  agun,  there  is  evidence  of  a  much  higher  yield  per  acre  in  1868  than 
far  several  years  past.  The  weight  per  bushel  is  also  considerably  above  the 
avenge  on  my  land. 

"  The  conclusion  I  dnw  from  the  above  figures,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
proved  accordance  between  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  Wheat 
grown  in  my  experimental  field  and  those  in  the  crop  of  the  country  generally,  for 
many  yean  past,  is  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1868  is  much  above  the  average  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  on  all  soils  of  modente  depth  and  tenacity.  For  shallow  and 
light  soils  the  season  has,  however,  been  too  hot  and  dry.  But  any  loss  from  this 
canse  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the  better  wheat 
soils  that  the  excess  over  the  average  will  be  the  greatest.  It  is,  moreover^ 
believed  that  the  area  under  the  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  considenbly  over 
the  average.  The  exact  amount  of  the  excess  of  area  cannot  at  present  be  safely 
estimated ;  but  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  reliable  information  on  the  point  in  the 
forthcoming  official  agricultural  returns. 

**  I  fully  believe  that  correct  and  early  information,  not  only  as  to  the  number 
of  acres  under  each  crop,  but  also,  as  far  as  possible,  as  to  the  yield,  would  be  quite 
as  beneficial  to  the  fitrmer  as  to  the  importer,  the  merchant,  and  the  public  in 
general.  Some  yean  will,  however,  probably  elapse  before  we  are  furnished  with 
such  means  of  calculating  the  probable  prospects  of  the  year  from  the  date  of  one 
harvest  to  that  of  another.  Perhaps,  therefon,  I  may  venture  to  hazard  a  few 
remarks,  founded  upon  such  data  as  we  have  at  command,  indicating  the  probable 
average  price  of  wheat  in  our  markets  between  this  time  and  the  harvest  of  next 
year. 

"  Mr.  Caird,  whose  opinion  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  stands 
deservedly  high,  estimates  an  Average  Crop  of  Wheat  in  England,  at  the  present 
time  at  28  bushels  per  acre.  Taking  the  average  yield  each  year,  of  the  unmanured, 
the  farm -yard  manured,  and  the  artificially  manured  plots  in  my  experimental  field 
referred  to  above,  and  then  the  average  of  the  figures  so  obtained  for  the  last  six- 
teen yean,  the  result  indicated  is  about  28  j  bushels.    The  average  Ouzette  price 
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of  wheat  over  the  same  period  if  aboat  5  5«.  per  quarter.  In  the  foUowing  takfe  aie 
giren  the  avera^  produce  of  the  three  different  oonditiona  of  manuriiig  in  mk 
of  the  hwt  six  years,  and  the  average  of  the  sixteen  years ;  also  the  ameraffe  fnot 
of  wheat  over  eaeh  harvest  year  (Ist  September  to  Slst  Angiist,  excepting  in  1068 
to  7th  Aogust  only),  and  the  average  price  for  the  previooa  sixteen  years. 


(1)  Average  Bushels  of  Dressed  Com  per  Acre. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

185«7. 

88J 

86* 

31 

26* 

2U 

841 

28I 

(2)  Average  'Gazette'  Prices  of  Wheat,  September  I— August  31. 


1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68.» 

1868-69. 

1852-67. 

41 

*.     d, 
40    1 

e,     d. 
46     6 

9.     d. 
61     7 

69 

— 

55 

•  Forty-nine  weeks. 


"A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that,  whenever  the  produce  was  above  sa 
average,  the  avenige  price  up  to  the  next  harvest  was  below  an  average,  and  vie$ 
vers&.  A  little  farther  examination  shows  a  closer  actual  numerical  relationabip 
between  the  rise  in  produce  and  fall  in  price,  and  the  fall  in  produce  and  the  rise  ia 
price,  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Thus  the  crop  of  1867  was  aboat 
a  6  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  sixteen  years,  and  the  price  up  to  the  preseat 
time  has  averaged  between  25  and  26  per  cent,  ahote  the  average  of  the  aaaae 
period.  The  crop  of  1866  was  nearly  12  per  cent  below  the  average,  and  the  pries 
averaged  about  ix  per  cent,  over  the  average.  In  1865  the  crop  waa  betwvcD 
7  and  8  per  cent,  above  the  average,  and  the  price  during  the  succeeding  twelve 
months  was  about  15*  per  cent,  below  the  average.  The  crop  of  1864  wss 
between  21  and  22  per  cent,  above  the  average,  and  the  average  price  waa  aboat 
27  per  cent,  below  the  average.  In  1863-64  the  agreement  ia  much  leas  marked. 
The  produce  of  1863  was  about  34  per  cent,  over  the  average,  and  the  aveiage 
price,  which  was  4i«.,  was  only  between  25  and  26  per  cent  below  the  average. 
A  fall  in  price  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  produce  would  have  brought  ua  down 
to  little  over  36*.  per  quarter.  But  when  the  price  of  wheat  reaches  so  low  a  point 
lis  al)out  4o«.  \^v  quarter  farmers  generally  hold  back  krger  stocks^  and  also  nse 
whent  more  freely  for  the  feeding  of  animals. 

"  The  above  mode  of  calculation,  if  applied  without  reservation  to  the  prodnos 
of  the  harvest  of  1868  would  indicate  an  average  price  up  to  next  harvest  of  Issi 
than  5o«.  per  quarter.  Assuming  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes,  sndi  as  war, 
the  price  would,  under  ordinary  conditions  in  regard  to  other  agricultoxml  prodaoe^ 
and  with  moderate  supplies  from  abroad,  probably,  in  &ct»  range  below  that 
amount.  We  have,  however,  short  crops  of  barley,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes  seareriy 
Any  gntss,  and  the  pr(«}>ect  of  a  very  deficient  crop  of  roots.  It  ia  obvioos  that 
thesti  (Mrciiiiistanoes  mubt  have  a  oonriderable  influence  on  the  price  of  wheats  sad 
they  will  doubtless  prevent  it  falling  to  so  low  a  point  as  a  yield  of  pnibalily  abosl 
ao  per  ucut.  over  the  average  would  otherwise  lead  ua  to  ezpecL" 
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To  the  preceding  facts  from  Mr.  Lawes,  we  add  the  following  summary 
of  the  very  useful  and  systematic  inquiries  instituted  in  each  season  by  the 
Oardener^  Chronicle: — 

"  The  colnmns  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  Ist  Augnst,  1868,  are  fbU  of 
harvest  reports.  The  result,  aooording  to  these  oommunications,  is  that  there  never 
prohahly  was  a  better  crop  of  wheat  on  all  good  wheat  soils  than  that  of  1868 ; 
and  that  the  aven^  of  the  whole  crop  will  probably  prove  higher  than  it  has  done 
finr  many  seasons.  The  earliest-sown  barley  and  oats  on  good  deep  scnls  are  also 
good,  but  the  instances  of  this  kind  are  so  few  that  they  are  altogether  lost  in  the 
general  experience  of  failure.  Peas  and  winter  beans  coming  earlier  to  harvest  are 
pretty  well.  Peas,  indeed,  may  be  considered  a  better  crop  than  usual  j  but  spring 
sown  beans  are  a  ftulare  everywhere.  Among  root  crops  mangel  wunels,  where  sown 
early  on  well-cultivated  loema,  are  still  standing  the  drought,  and  may  yet  produce 
a  crop,  but  swedes  and  turnips  were  never  before  such  a  complete  failure;  and 
adding  this  to  the  very  light  crop  of  hay  which  everywhere  has  been  cut,  the 
prospects  of  winter  food  for  live  stock  are  very  poor  indeed.  Of  the  potatoe  crop, 
whidi  is  at  length  generally  suffering  from  the  drought,  we  have  varioos  reports, 
generally,  however,  agreeing  in  this,  that  though  still  sound  and  free  from  disease, 
the  tub^  are  small.  The  following  b  the  tabular  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
several  reports :— 


Total. 

Total 

Percentage. 

1868. 

ATeragc. 

Under 
Avenge. 

Over 
Average. 

Under 
Average. 

Over 
Average. 

Wheat 

67 
64 
87 
85 

22 

9 

93 

22 

^3 
140 

138 
8 

137 
19a 

lOI 

180 

126 

5 

2 

62 

4 
2 

206 
199 
177 
"45 

159 
201 
198 
204 

82 
27 
19 
68 

17 

5 

52 

12 

7 
70 
80 

6 

83 
95 
4^ 
88 

61 

Barley 

3 

Oats 

1 

Peas 

36 

Beans  

Boot  crops  .... 

Potatoes 

Hay 

2 
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From  the  New  Fork  Commercial  Chronicle^  30th  May : — 

«  The  lost  monthly  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  enables  us 
to  present  a  tolerably  accurate  statement  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  for  a 
aeries  of  months  past.  The  returns  for  the  later  months  are  subject  to  slight 
modification  upon  the  receipt  of  the  monthly  schedules  from  the  Pacific  and  some 
of  the  minor  ports ;  but  these  changes  will  not  materially  afiect  the  general  redult. 
The  imports  for  each  month  of  1867  have  been  as  follow : — 
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Imports  into  the  United  States  in  1867. 


January  .... 
February.... 

March. 

April   

May     

June    

July 

August 

September 
October  .... 
November 
December 


Total  imports . 


Mercliandiae. 


26,823,449 
34,979,685 
32,174,819 
38,939,485 
35,285,742 
81,232,271 
83,237,791 
38,325,464 
80,572,235 
29,377,062 
25,485,753 
20,483,321 


Gold  and  Silver. 


$ 

1,111,018 

686,227 

605,666 

644,038 

1,320,000 

615,033 

1,197,893 

1,175,831 

1,199,606 

1,262,189 

329,203 

984,924 


Tolal. 


^7.934*157 

32,780,485 
39>583,5i3 
36,6o5,83Z 

31,847,30+ 

34t435»^84 
34»5oi»-95 
31,671,841 
30,639,251 

i5>8 14.95^ 
21,468,245 


383,048,825 


These  figures,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  for  the  calendar  year,  and  as  tiie  ordxnan 
official  returns  are  made  up  for  the  fiscal  year,  viz.,  from  Jaly  to  July,  it  is  di£5coh 
to  present  an  exact  comparison  of  this  total  with  that  of  former  years.  Ai  tht 
best  parallel  obtainable,  however,  we  give  the  following  statement  of 
importations  for  the  last  ten  fiscal  years  : — 


1867-58 
'58-59 
*59-60 
*60-61 
'61-62 
'62-63 
'63-64 
'64-65 
'6&-66 
'66-67 


19,274,496 

7,434,789 

8,550,135 

46,339,611 

16,415,062 

9,584,105 

13,115,612 

9,810,072 

10,700,092 

22,308,345 


Bferpbandise. 


263,338,654 
331,333,341 
353,616,119 
288,310,542 
258,941,999 
243,336,815 
316,447,283 
238,745,680 
434,812,066 
389,924,977 


Total 


282,613,150 
338,768.130 
362,166,254 
335»65o,i53 
*75.357,05i 
a5*i9"9i9iO 
329,562,895 

^8.555>65^ 
445,512,158 

4«3,i33i32i 


"  Although  the  imports  began  to  decline  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  yet  the 
aggregate  for  the  year  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  highest  period  before  the  war,  is 
$135*000.000  in  excess  of  the  last  year  of  hostilities,  and  $62,000,000  below  ths 
year  next  succeeding  peace,  which  was  far  in  excess  of  the  most  active  year  in  the 
history  of  our  trade.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  for  the  years  1865^ 
and  1866-67  the  importing  trade  was  largely  overdone,  and  a  period  of  reaction  was 
to  be  expected.  The  process  of  contraction  ap))ears  to  have  set  in  with  the  pre- 
parations for  the  trade  of  this  spring,  and  hence  we  find  the  receipts  from  November 
to  the  present  time  to  have  been  upon  a  conservative  scale.     The  followiE^  com* 
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pariaon  ahowi  tlie  importations  into  the  United  Statee  (specie  included)  fbr  the  peat 
three  months  of  the  cmnent  year,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1867 : — 


January  

February 

March 

Total    

Beoreaae  1868 


1868. 


22,24.3,661 
28,786,687 
33,038,066 


84,967,364 
12,318,640 


1867. 


27,934*4^7 
32,780,485 


96,380,894 


"  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  receipts  for  the  ^rst  quarter  are  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000,000  per  annum,  or  12  per  cent,  leas  than  for  the  same  period  of  1867. 
This  reduction,  however,  has  not  been  such  as  to  render  the  importing  trade  much 
more  profitable  than  it  was  a  year  ago;  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  fairly  presum- 
able that  the  preparations  for  the  fall  importation  will  not  be  on  a  scale  exceeding 
the  arrivals  for  the  current  season.  We  now  turn  to  the  export  movement.  The 
Director's  returns  present  that  portion  of  the  produce  exports  usually  entered  in 
currency  values  reduced  to  gold;  and  for  the  convenience  of  oompariaon  we  ahall, 
therefore,  give  the  entire  exports  in  gold  yaluea : 

I 

Domestio  produce  at  Atlantic  ports  281,100,907 

„  n  Pacific  ports 13,891,331 

„        specie  and  bullion    67,455,092 

]?oreign  merchandise   , , 151056,179 

„      specie  ,..        8,138,506 

Total  exports 385,642,015 


"  It  thus  appears  that  the  total  exports  for  the  year  1867  amounted  to 
$385,642,015,  gold  value,  against  $383,048,825  of  imports,  showing  an  excess  of 
expoiis  amounting  to  about  $2,500,000.  The  exports  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  current  year,  show  a  material  decline  from  those  of  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparative  statement : — 


Domestic  produce  

„       specie 

Foreign  re-exjwrts 

Total  three  months  .... 


1868. 


79,641,204 

14,517,096 

4,658,467 


98,816,766 


1867. 


98,157,244 

9,49 », 5*2 
5,904,519 


"3,553,^95 


"  The  total  exports  for  the  past  quarter  of  the  year  are  thus  $98,816,766, 
against  $11 3,553^295,  showing  a  decrease  of  $14,736,529.  This  falling  off  is  due 
mainly  to  the  lower  value  of  our  shipments  of  cotton  this  year.  The  quantity  and 
value  of  cotton  shipped  in  each  of  these  months  in  1867  and  1868,  stands  on  the 
Bureau  reports  as  follows : — 
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[Sept. 


1868. 

1867. 

aautitj. 

Curat  Valne. 

Oontitr. 

CvreBtYakM 

January    

FebpuajPT  

lbs. 
109,164,492 
101,723,506 
101,031,453 

1 

16,691,424 
18,018,189 
21,546,685 

91,662,704 

91,607,260 

123,264,789 

1 
29,832,988 
29,476,413 
38,275.514 

Total 

811,919,450 

56,256,298 

306,584,708 

97,584.715 

"  While  we  have  ihipped  5,400,000  lbs.  of  ooMon  doriDg  tbe  first  qnuter, 
more  than  last  year,  yet  the  declared  ralne  is  ^1,300,000  cnrrency,  less  than  then. 
This  heavy  falling  off  in  the  valoe  of  this  staple  has  been,  to  a  luge  extent*  00m- 
penmted  by  an  increased  value  in  nearly  all  the  other  exports.  It  may  be  of 
interest,  as  affording  a  criterion  of  the  prubable  movement  of  the  predons  metab^ 
to  ascertain  the  balance  of  onr  foreign  trade,  so  fu*  as  indicated  in  these  retnns; 
we  therefore  present  the  following  comparison  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  fin* 
qxmrter  of  the  year  :—» 


Fvnt  quarter,  1868 
'67 


Inports. 


84,067,864 
96,380^94 


Exports. 


98,816,766 
118,553,295 


$ 

I4»749f4" 
17,172,401 


"  According  to  these  fIgnTes,<the  exports  for  the  three  months  were  $14,749^1 
in  gold,  above  the  Tslne  of  the  imports.  This,  however,  is  not  an  infiiUible  in£ea^ 
tion  of  the  real  position  of  the  trade  balance.  Much  of  tbe  cotton  sent  oat  wm 
consigned  on  aoopnnt  of  home  shippers,  and  during  the  late  advance  on  the  stupk^ 
would  realise  much  higher  prices  than  the  invoice  valne ;  while,  as  a  mk,  coonga- 
ments  of  foreign  merchandise  to  this  market  have  not  realised  the  invoiced  price. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  showing  cannot  be  deemed  an  nnsatisfiictory  one.*' 


VL — Patiiamenta/ry  ConstituencUB  in  1832  and  1868, 

From  the  Times: — 

**  At  a  moment  when  everybody  is  speculating  on  the  composition  of  the  imw 
Parliament,  and  when  five  or  rix  hundred  gentlemen  are  anxionsly  wdghing  their 
chances  of  a  renewal  of  senatorial  honours,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  torn  bade  to 
the  general  election  of  1882  as  moftt  neariy  resembling  the  impending  contest.  Tbaft 
the  House  of  Commons  of  1868  will  differ  as  much  from  its  predMSessor  as  tht 
House  of  Commons  of  1833  differed  from  that  of  1831  is  possible,  though  ftr 
reasons  which  will  presently  appear,  exceedingly  improbable;  that  it  will  diftr 
more  is  morally  impossible.  On  a  comparison  of  the  first  and  second  Reform  Aec% 
the  larger  dimensions  of  the  former  are  obvious.  Household  and  lodger  softige 
Moay  be  '  a  leap  in  the  dark/  and  are  undoubtedly  a  very  wide  measmne  of  enfrss* 
chiseraent,  bat  it  was  a  more  considerable  change  to  wrest  electoral  power  fitsa 
oligarchical  corporations  and  smaller  or  larger  bodies  of  freemen,  and  extend  it  to 
lol,  householders.  Prior  to  1832  there  existed  in  many  towns  no  genuine  eleetesl 
body  at  all,  and  the  election  of  that  year  was  the  first  x«al  expresaion  of  the  pofofar 
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voice  fyr  many  genoratioiiB.  It  was,  therefbre,  the  height  of  improbability  that 
these  eommnnities  woald  re-elect  the  so-called  representatives  who  had  been 
retamed  by  patrons,  or  by  diqnes,  always  irresponsible  and  often  oormpt.  Where- 
ever  the  Reform  Act  converted  a  sham  election  into  a  real  one,  a  change  of  members 
followed  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  The  Act  of  1867  has  effected  a  far  less  consider- 
able change.  In  1867  our  representative  system  was  reformed ;  in  1832  it  was 
revolutionised.  If  the  second  Reform  Act  is  thus  less  significant  than  the  first 
with  respect  to  the  franchise,  it  is  puny  indeed  with  respect  to  redistribution.  It 
is  a  mannikin  beside  a  giant.     In  1882 — 

Fifty-six  two-membered  boroughs  were  disfranchised iiz 

Higham  Ferrars  was  disfranchised i 

Thirty  boroughs  lost  a  member  each  30 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  lost 2 

Total  number  of  seats 145 

"  These  were  thus  allotted :— - 

Twenty-two  two-membered  English  boroughs 44 

Twenty  one-membered  boroughs    ao 

Twenty-six  counties  were  divided  51 

Yorkshire  was  divided,  having  an  addition  of x 

Seven  counties  received  a  third  member  *   7 

Isle  of  Wight    I 

Southwark  and  Liverpool  a  second  member z 

Three  Welsh  counties                  „                3 

Swansea  district — ^new  group  .^. i 

Scotland  obtained  an  addition  of   8 

Ireland                   „                       5 

Total  145 

"  In  1867-68  a  far  less  sweeping  change  was  made : — 

Six  two-membered  boroughs  were  disfranchised  12 

Five  one-membered                      „                       5 

Thirty-five  boroughs  lost  one  member  each  35 

Peebles  and  Selkirk  (united)  lost  i 

Total  number  of  seats 53 

"  These  fifty-three  seats  were  thus  dispoeed  of  :— 

Thirteen  counties  further  divided  with,  an  addition  of    25 

Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  a  third  member  4 

Hackney  separated  from  Tower  Hamlets 2 

f^                         Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Salford  a  second  member 2 

^                         Ten  new  boroughs,  Chelsea  having  two  members    11 

>                          London  University   i 

(                           Scotch  Universities  2 


i  „       border  boroughs   i 

I-  Ayr,  Aberdeen,  Lanark  (counties),  Glasgow  and  Dundee,! 

^  one  additional  member    J 

P  Total 53 

^  2a2 
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«  One  hundred  and  forty-five  seatt  being  redistributed  in  1832,  m  againit  fiftj- 
three  in  1867,  let  na  see  what  was  tbe  operation  of  the  former  measoie.  Of  513 
English  members  (the  complement  was  reduced  by  tbe  Act  to  500)  190  were 
re-elected  by  their  old  constituencies,  about  seventy  of  them  without  the  tronhfe  of 
a  contest,  and  virtually  ten  or  a  dozen  more,  the  contest  being  only  for  the  seeond 
seat.  Thirty-six  others  wooed  their  old  lovea^  but  were  unsuooeaful  in  sevcai 
of  these  caaes,  the  boroughs  having  figured  in  Schedule  B,  and  the  two  fomer 
members  fighting  for  the  single  seat  that  was  left.  About  seventy  transfiasred  their 
affections  to  other  constituencies,  and  were  successful  suitors,  so  that  in  all  a6o,  or 
half  the  English  members  who  sat  in  the  Parliament  which  passed  tbe  Kefocm 
Bill,  sat  also  in  the  reformed  house.  Sixteen  other  hon.  gentlemen  were  '  00  with 
a  new  love,'  but  encountered  rejection,  one  of  them.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  bdog 
doubly  defeated — at  Rye,  for  which  he  had  been  returned  in  1831,  and  at  Weo- 
minster,  where  he  was  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhoee. 
In  Scotland,  twenty  members  were  re-elected,  three  or  four  changed  their  seats,  sad 
six  were  defeated.  In  Ireland  tbirty-nine  obtaioed  re-election,  thirteen  were  nmne- 
cessful,  and  some  half-dozen  changed  their  seats.  In  a  number  of  cases  membcfs 
went  firom  one  part  of  England  to  another,  or  crossed  St.  George's  ChanneL  The  new 
metropolitan  constituencies  opened  the  House  of  Commons  doors  to  several  men  whose 
boroughs  had  been  inserted  in  Schedule  A  or  Schedule  B.  Thus,  T^mbeth  elected 
Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eynoourt,  who  had  represented  Bletchingley,  if  it  be  not  a  soIeciBa 
to  say  that  such  a  place  had  been  represented  at  all;  the  Tower  Hamlets  lescoed 
Dr.  Lushington,  who  had  been  politically  shipwrecked  at  Winchelsea ;  Marylebooe 
returned  Attorney-General  Sir  W.  Home,  who  had  sat  for  Newton,  Hants,  sad 
Mr.  Portman,  who  had  been  a  member  for  IV)r8et8hire.  0*Connell  transferred  bk 
affections  irom  Kerry  to  Dublin,  and  by  insisting  on  the  shibboleth  of  '  Repeal,' 
obliged  several  members  to  fly  for  refuge  to  less  exacting  constituencies  in  Engfand. 
Lord  Tullamore  went  from  Carlow  to  Penryn ;  Mr.  Spring  Rice  from  Limerick  to 
Cambridge;  and  Lord  Dongaanon  f^m  Kilkenny  to  Nottingham.  There  waiL 
however,  a  slight  counter  current,  for  Sir  John  Beresford,  shifting  from  North- 
allerton to  Coleraine,  succeeded  by  a  single  vote,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gladstone,  driven 
from  his  anchorage  at  Queenborougb,  secured  election  at  Portarlingtoo.  ffis 
brother,  the  present  leader  of  the  Opposition,  entered  Parliament  as  member  ftr 
Newark,  both  of  them  being  Conservatives,  and  as  the  sons  of  a  West  India  pro- 
prietor, opposed  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  which  was  one  of  tbe  test 
questions  of  the  day.  Mr.  Disraeli,  making  his  debut  in  public  life  at  the  same 
time  as  his  inture  rival,  was  less  successful.  •  Supported  by  ndther  of  the  sris- 
tocratie  parties,'  but  recommended  by  Hume  and  O'Connell,  '  he  fought  tbe  battle 
of  the  people '  (tbe  expressions  quoted  are  his  own)  at  Wycombe,  but  though  sap- 
ported  by  Tories  as  well  as  Radicals^  he  failed  by  twenty-one  votes  to  break  down 
Whig  influence  in  that  small  Buckinghamshire  borough.  Nobody  would  have 
ventured  to  predict  that  the  young  ultra-Tory  Christchurch  student  was  destined  to 
lead  the  Liberal  party,  or  that  the  Radical  candidate  for  Wycombe  wonld  prove  tlie 
'  foeraan  worthy  of  his  steel.'  Who  knows  but  that  in  the  coming  election  sooe 
unknown  young  men  may  in  like  manner  enter  Parliament  on  whom  the  mantle  of 
statesmanship  is  &ted  to  fidl  ?  Speaking  roughly,  the  '  new  blood '  formed  half  the 
Reformed  House.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  a  handful  of  members  whoi,  thoi^h 
excluded  from  the  Parliament  of  1831,  had  previously  been  legislators^  and  as  Doi 
only  commenced  his  labours  with  tbe  new  Parliament,  it  is  difficult  in  several  esses 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  persons  bearing  the  same  name.  Taking  these  things 
into  account,  it  may  be  safely  sfcated  that  about  340  gentlemen  were  re-elected,  and 
that  about  300  neophytes  entered  the  reformed  bouse. 

**  We  have  seen  that  the  redistribution  of  145  seats  and  the  ordinary  vids- 
tudes  of  parliamentary  life  led  to  the  removal  or  retirement  of  nearly  half  the 
former  members.  What  will  be  the  probable  result  of  the  more  moderate  measare 
of  1867  ?  Now,  as  in  1832,  seats  have  been  taken  from  the  south  and  given  to  the 
north.  The  Cornish  boroughs  were  rudely  despoiled  by  the  first  Act;  DevaD» 
Dorset,  Wilts,  Hants,  Gloucestershire,  and  Susses,  are  especial  sufferers  from  tiie 
eecond,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  M.P.'s  for  boroughs  like  Honitoa, 
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Harlborongh,  and  Lymington,  will  be  welcomed  at  Stalybridge,  DarUngtoD,  or 
Dewsbury.  The  forty-five  seats  taken  away  from  small  towns  and  transferred  to 
other  English  constitaencies,  mast  almost  inevitably  lead  to  as  many  charges  in  the 
j^sonmel  of  the  House ;  for  even  should  any  of  those  forty -five  gentlemen  find 
refoge  elsewhere — shoald  Mr.  Brand,  for  instance,  secmre  election  in  Cambridge- 
shire, or  Lord  Edward  Howard  at  Preston — they  will,  in  most  cases,  displace  the 
present  occupants.  As  for  the  seven  seats  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  Scotland, 
it  is  true  the  Lord  Advocate,  Thetford  being  politically  submerged,  is  soliciting  the 
suffrages  of  the  Northern  Universities,  and  may  have  a  chanoe  of  success ;  but  his 
dozen  companions  in  mufortune  have  not,  as  Southrons,  the  remotest  prospect  of 
winning  the  favour  of  Scotch  constituencies.  Speaking  broadly,  a  seat  transferred 
involves  a  change  of  member,  and  the  fifty-three  seats  redistributed  will  introduce 
fifty-three  new  fitcesinto  the  next  Parliament.  Then,  again,  the  close  of  a  political 
regime  naturally  causes  an  unusual  number  of  retirements.  A  number  of  veterans 
who  have  home  the  labour  and  heat  of  the  day  will  think  this  a  fitting  time  to 
give  place  to  their  juniors.  The  fifty-three  changes  will  thus,  probably,  be  aug- 
mented to  one  hundred,  and  possibly  another  fifty,  finding  the  composition  of  their 
constituencies  so  much  altered  as  to  render  it  hopeless  to  stand  a  contest,  will  retire 
altogether,  or  offer  themselves  elsewhere.  This  would  bring  the  number  of  changes 
up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  there  remain  for  consideration  the  chances  of  the 
elections.  If  the  number  of  members  rejected  by  their  former  constituencies  be  put 
down  at  seventy,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  two  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen 
who  took  part  in  the  passing  of  the  second  Reform  Act,  will  have  no  share  in  its 
working,  and  that  one-third  of  the  new  Parliament  will  consist  of  untried  men.  It 
18  quite  conceivable  that  the  composition  of  the  new  House  will  not  differ  so  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  old,  and  it  is  highly  improbable,  judging  from  the 
eiperienoe  of  1832,  that  this  estimate  will  be  exceeded.'^ 


VIL — Discrepant  Criminal  Statistics, 

Thk  Manchester  City  Council  recently  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
investigate  the  principles  upon  which  the  criminal  retumjs  made  to  the 
Home  Office  by  the  police  of  their  own  and  some  other  large  towns  were 
prepared.  The  discrepancies  pointed  out  in  the  following  report — as 
printed  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  the  2nd  July — ^will  not  surprise 
those  statisticians  who  are  familiar  with  the  Home  Office  blue  book. 
Other  defects  in  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales,  formed  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Hammick,  which  will  be  found  in 
vol.  XXX  of  this  JofwmaL,  at  pp.  376  et  seq.: — 

"  The  State  of  Crime  in  Manchester. 

**  The  watch  committee  presented  the  following  report : — 

"  Upon  the  13th  February  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  directed  to 
certain  letters  which  had  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Aspland,  of  Dukinfield,  to,  and 
published  in,  the  local  papers,  and  which  had  subsequently  been  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  form  and  circulated ;  in  which  letters  Mr.  AJsphmd  attempted  to  prove, 
by  reference  to  the  published  criminal  statistics,  the  great  inefficiency,  as  compared 
with  the  police  of  other  towns,  of  the  Manchester  city  police  force.  The  committee 
referred  the  subject  to  a  special  sub-committee,  and  they  now  submit  for  the 
information  of  the  council  the  report  received  from  such  sub-committee,  which 
report  the  committee  have  unanimously  approved  and  adopted.  The  committee 
have  ordered  a  copy  of  such  report  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  city  justices. 

«  On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

"  J.  M.  BxiTNBTT,  Chairman, 

«  Town  EaU,  18th  June,  1868. 
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"  T<mr  •ab-oommittee,  baring  been  requested  to  inquire  into  the  ftUegaiioaB 
made  by  Mr.  Aapland  againrt  tbe  effidencj  of  the  police  ihroe  of  this  city,  fiiiAek 
the  following  report  :— 

"  Tbe  charges  which  your  sab-committee  have  been  requested  to  innstigsla^ 
and  which  Mr.  Aspland  has  attempted  to  prove  by  reference  solely  to  the  pnbfiihed 
criminal  statistics,  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be»  that  acoordiDg  to  soch  atatistifs  tiis 
number  of  crimes  committed  in  Manchester  was,  in  proportion,  far  greater,  and  tbs 
nomber  of  prisoners  apprehended  for  these  crimes  considerably  less,  than  in  Livcr^ 
pool,  Salford,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  or  Sheffield.  Toar  sub-committee  haTe^  for  the 
purpose  of  their  inquiry,  assumed  that  the  numerous  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Aaplaad 
are  accurately  given,  and  their  object  has  been,  in  fact,  to  asoertain  whether  tbs 
returns  prepared  by  the  police  in  the  different  places  are  made  upon  a  nrnfona 
system,  and  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  they  can  with  propriety  or  fiiimeas  be  used  6r 
the  purpose  of  comparison.  In  his  annual  report  to  the  watdi  committee  in  1866; 
Captain  Palin  called  attention  to  the  observations  made  by  the  Beoorder  of  Kr- 
mingham  in  reference  to  the  returns  of  indictable  ofienoes,  who  stated  that  *  anmt 
in  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  was  taken  to  have  a  very  different  ineaaing 
from  what  it  had  in  the  minds  of  those  who  made  the  returns  for  Liverpool  sod 
Manchester.'  In  a  letter  addressed  by  tbe  stipendiary  magistrate  to  the  Mameketiar 
Chtardian  on  the  12th  February  last,  Mr.  B.  Fowler  stated  that  '  On  inqmiy  I 
fbund  that  in  many  crimes,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Home  Offia^ 
a  considerable  amount  of  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  police  in  tbe  various  distrieti 
in  the  preparation  of  the  returns,  and  that  apparently  in  no  two  places  was  it 
exercised  alike.  I  found  that  in  Manchester  many  crimes  and  offisnoes  were  indoiied 
in  the  returns  which  in  other  places  would  have  been  excluded  altogether,  and  tbai^ 
in  fact,  the  statistics  were  useless  for  comparison.'  Toar  sub-oommittee.  as  the 
result  of  the  inquiries  which  they  have  made,  are  thoroughly  oonvinced  of  tbs 
accuracy  of  the  opinions  thus  expressed  by  gentlemen  whose  opportonitaes  ftr 
forming  a  judgment  will  not  be  disputed,  and  whose  opinions  are  entitled,  at  kssti 
to  eqoal  consideration  with  any  opinions  given  by  Mr.  Aspland.  Mr.  Aiyland  hsi 
attempted  to  justify  his  use  of  the  statistics  by  remarking  that '  the  Home  Secretary 
informs  me  that  special  instructions  were  issued  in  1866  to  secure  unifbnnity  in  the 
returns.'  The  instructions  referred  to  state  'that  all  oases  of  nnqiie  knxny 
reported  to  the  police,  when  the  amount  is  under  5^ .  and  for  which  no  apprdkensSoa 
takes  place,  should  be  excluded  fipom  the  table  of  indictable  ofSsnoes.'  Yotxr  sub- 
oommittee  find  that  all  simple  larcenies  under  the  value  of  51.  had  been  preriooly 
treated  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  therefore  such  'special  instructioos '  oobU 
have  no  eflfoct  whatever  upon  the  returns.  Although  the  foundation  upon  whieh 
Mr.  Aspland's  chaiges  are  based  is  shown  to  be  untenable,  and  the  evidesea  by 
which  he  seeks  to  support  them  valueless,  your  sub-committee  felt  that  their  inqoiiy 
would  not  be  complete  unless  they  personally  examined  the  method  pursued  in  the 
preparation  of  the  criminal  returns  in  at  least  one  of  the  phioes  which  had  been 
selected  for  comparison ;  and  they  accordingly  applied  to  Major  Qr&g,  tbe  duef  sf 
the  Liverpool  police,  for  permission  to  inspect  his  books.  The  request  was  unhett- 
tatingly  complied  with,  and  your  sub-committee  consider  that  their  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  Major  Qreig  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  were  reoeifed 
and  shown  everything  in  his  establishment  relating  to  the  subject^  and  lor  the 
personal  assistance  which  he  afforded  them  in  their  investigations.  The  result  of 
their  inquiries  at  Liverpool  satisfied  your  sub-committee  of  the  truth  of  the  remaik 
before  quoted,  that  crime  is  understood  to  have  a  very  different  meaning  in  JAwer^ 
pool  to  what  it  has  in  Manchester,  partly  arising  from  the  difference  in  which 
magisterial  authority  is  exerdsed  in  the  two  places,  and  partiy  from  the  latitude 
aUowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  instructions  in  the  preparation  of  the  retuna. 
As  an  illustration,  your  sub-committee  may  refer  to  tbe  crimes  daased  under  the 
head  of  '  indictable  offences,'  which  taUe,  if  prepared  upon  the  same  principle,  aad 
made  to  include  the  same  class  of  offences,  might  be  considered  as  fairly  r^vsentiag 
the  state  of  crime  in  any  district.  This  table  includes  not  only  all  cases  whidi  may 
be  committed  for  tris!,  but  also  all  such  other  offences  reported  as  in  the  opiniaa  of 
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the  oflioen  preparing  the  retarne  woald,  if  apprehendom  had  taken  place,  have 
been  sent  for  trial,  and  not  dealt  with  aomnaarily  by  the  jaatioes. 

"As  stated  in  the  report  of  Captain  Paliii  before  referred  to,  the  table 
(indictable  offenoea)  *  is  prepared  annually  for  each  police  district,  in  conformity  with, 
and  under  instructions  received  from,  the  Home  Secretary,  to  whom  the  returns 
are  forwarded  in  October  eveiy  year.  In  preparing  this  return  the  police  are 
instructed  to  enter  only  such  cases  as  in  their  judgment,  from  the  circumstances 
attending  them,  would,  if  discovered,  be  mat  for  trial.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  dis- 
cretionary judgment  is  given  to  the  police  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  two 
individuals  to  exercise  alike.  They  are  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  view 
a  magistrate  would  take  of  a  case  if  there  were  a  prisoner  to  deal  with,  when  they 
have  no  prisoner,  and  frequently  but  imperfeot  detuls  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
robbery  to  assist  them  in  forming  a  judgment.  The  practice  of  maf^istrates,  too, 
is  not  invariably  the  same— one  may  commit  a  prisoner  for  trial,  whilst  another,  for 
the  same  offence,  might  convict  bim  summarily,  and  in  this  case  the  ofience  is  not 
to  be  considered  an  indictable  offence,  but  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  table.  It  is 
plain  that,  without  some  definite  rule  to  guide  them  in  the  preparation  of  this 
return,  the  opinions  of  the  officers  must  vary  as  much  as  the  practice  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  that  any  information  founded  on  such  returns  cannot  be  considered 
trustworthy.'  The  discretionary  power  is  very  cBfferently  exercised  in  different 
places,  and  affords  opportunity  for  great  discrepancy  in  the  principles  upon  which 
the  returns  are  made  of  the  indictable  offences  committed  within  any  police  borough 
or  district.  In  the  returns  for  the  year  1867  your  sub-committee  find  that  the 
number  of  indictable  offences,  as  stated  in  the  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  Liverpool  was  4,79a,  and  for  Manchester  7,159,  including,  of  course,  in 
both  cases  indictable  offences  other  than  robberies.  In  the  Manchester  returns 
there  is  a  table  (and  it  is  believed  that  such  a  table  is  to  be  found  in  the  Manchester 
returns  only),  in  which  is  included  every  robbery  reported  to  have  been  committed, 
together  with  the  value  reported  to  have  been  stolen,  within  the  city.  To  enable 
any  comparison  to  be  fairly  instituted  with  any  other  place,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  in 
Manchester,  the  number,  not  only  of  what  are  classed  as  indictable  robberies,  but 
also  of  all  robberies  under  wliatever  legal  or  technical  description  they  may  be  placed, 
should  be  stated.  Your  sub-committee  found  that  in  Liverpool,  for  instance,  the 
robberies  omitted  from  their  returns  are  not  classified,  and  that  the  number  is  not 
recorded,  nor  is  the  amount  of  property  reported  to  have  been  stolen  stated. 

"  From  the  s}'stem,  however,  adopted  and  the  information  obtained  in  Liver- 
pool, your  sub-committee  were  enabled  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  robberies  reported  to  have  been  committed  in  one  year  in  that  borough, 
and  they  have  the  authority  and  permission  of  Major  Greig  for  stating  that  it 
would  be  about  16,000,  whilst  in  Manchester  the  number  of  robberies  reported  to 
have  been  oomn^itted  is  shown  in  the  table  last  referred  to,  to  have  been  8,446. 

**  It  seems  to  your  sub-committee  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  or  not  tho 
indictable  ofiences,  as  shown  from  the  judicial  statistics  quoted  by  Mr.  Aspland, 
correctly  represent  the  actual  amount  of  crime  or  the  number  of  offences  committed. 
That  such  is  not  the  fact  must  be  obvious  to  every  impartial  observer,  when  it  is 
seen  that  in  the  year  1866,  in  Birmingham,  with  a  population  of  296,076,  the 
indictable  offences  are  stated  to  have  been  801  only ;  in  Leeds,  with  a  population 
of  207,165,  only  504;  and  at  Sheffield,  with  a  population  of  185,172,  only  398. 
If  any  additional  evidence  of  the  abmrdity  of  placing  reliance,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  upon  the  numbers  given  in  the  printed  statistics  were  required,  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  state  that  in  the  returns  for  HuIl^-«  seaport  town  con- 
taining a  population  of  97,661,  and  oflering  all  t|ie  incentives  to  crime  inevitable  in 
such  a  district — the  indictable  offences  for  1866  are  given  as  142,  and  the  appre- 
hensions as  ^49 !  Other  instances  might  be  adduced  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties,  in  which  the  apprehensions  either  exceed  or  equal  the  number  of  crimes 
committed.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  in  such  places,  crimes  reported  for 
which  apprehensions  have  not  been  made,  are  not  included  in  the  returns,  which,  if 
entitled  to  any  credit,  would,  in  fact,  prove  that  in  Hull  and  other  places,  every 
crime  oommitted  is  detected,  and  every  offender  brought  to  justice.    If  for  the 
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purpose  of  comparison,  the  sUtislics  were  of  any  real  ?aliie  (which  your  nb* 
committee  do  not  believe),  one  instanoe  might  be  qnoted  which  Mr.  Aspland,  in  his 
anxiety  to  condemn  Manchester,  has  either  fiedled  to  notice,  or  for  obrioos  reanos 
has  carefnUy  withheld  from  the  public.  From  the  returns  for  1866  there  appeared 
to  have  been— 


HighvaySobbehsi. 

Apprehenaioiis. 

Offeaoei. 

In  Liverpool  

„  Manchester 

56 

217 

10 
136 

«7"7 
6z'6 

"  It  would  be  quite  as  just  for  your  sub-committee  to  refer  to  this  last  table 
as  an  evidence  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Manchester  force,  as  it  is  fir 
Mr.  Aspland  to  contend  in  favour  of  an  opposite  conclusion  from  the  moltitads 
of  figures  which  he  has  quoted  from  the  criminal  statistics.  In  relatioD  to  tbe 
number  of  highway  robberies,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Liverpool  returns  highway  robbery  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  in  the  Man- 
chester returns.  In  Manchester  every  robbery  fr^m  the  person,  accompanied  by 
violence,  in  the  street  or  elsewhere — whether  correctly  or  not  your  sub-commitlBe 
do  not  decide— is  classified  as  highway  robbery ;  whilst  your  sub-committee  haxa 
reason  to  believe  that  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  those  robberies  only 
which  are  committed  in  the  streets  and  highways^  and  accompanied  by  violencs^  an 
thus  classed  in  the  return. 

"  With  regard  to  the  number  of  known  thieves,  jmd  the  hoosea  of  receiven  of 
stolen  goods,  your  sub-committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  npon  wbidi 
the  information  is  obtained  and  recorded  by  the  police  varies  in  diflerent  places,  and 
that  such  variances  will,  to  a  great  extent,  account  for  the  difference  in  the  apparent 
or  stated  numbers. 

"  Tour  sub-committee,  after  most  careful  investigation,  are  satisfied  that  the 
criminal  tables  in  the  judicial  statistics,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  are  valueless; 
that,  considering  the  population,  there  is  not  a  larger  amount  of  crime  in  Mandiester 
than  in  any  other  town  similarly  situated ;  and  that  the  allegations  of  inefficieBcy, 
based  on  the  statistics,  made  against  the  Manchester  police,  are  without  foundatim. 
Your  sub-committee  believe  that  the  police  force  of  this  dty  is,  in  evexy  respect,  ss 
well  organised  and  as  efficient,  both  for  the  prevention  and  detention  of  crime,  as 
any  other  force  in  Bngland. 

"  In  conclusion,  your  sub- committee  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  statemeDt 
made  by  the  mayor  at  a  meeting  of  justicea,  that  Captain  Palin  ttid  expressed  an 
opinion  that  '  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  had  the  eflect  of  attracting  rogues  to 
Manchester,' — and  the  publication  of  which  opinion  has  probably  induced  the  very 
determined  attempts  since  made  by  Mr.  Aspland  to  prove  the  ineffideucy  of  the 
city  police, — that  they  have  examined  carefully  the  documentary  evidence  in 
Captain  Palin's  possession,  npon  which  such  opinion  was  based,  and  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  imposnble,  with  such  evideooe^  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion.  Your  sub-committee  might  ask  whether  the  very 
olgect  of  the  establishment  of  a  '  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Sodety '  was  not  to 
induce  discharged  prisoners  to  seek  for  and  to  obtain  the  benefita  which  aodi 
sodety  proposes  to  confer ;  and  even  if  there  had  been  no  podtive  evidence  of  ^ 
fact,  it  might  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  existence  of  such  a  sodety  would  be 
a  circumstance  whidi  would  attract  *  discharged  prisoners'  to  this  dty." 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENaiiAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES— QuABTEB  bitdbd  Masoh,  1868. 
BIRTHS  Aim  DEATHS— Quaxtxb  bitdid  Juvb,  1868. 


A. — Serial  TaMe  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Tears  1862-68,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1862-68 :— Numbers. 


Tean 

'68. 

•67. 

'68. 

'66. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

Marriages  Ko. 

SMhs „ 

Deaiha   ....  „ 

— 

178,791 
767,897 
471,102 

187,776 
753,870 
600,689 

185,474 
748,069 
490,909 

180,387 
740,276 
406,631 

178,610 
727,417 
473,837 

164,030 
712,684 
486,666 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear^  1862-68. 
(I.)  Mabbiaobs: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'68. 

'67. 

•66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'68. 

'62. 

March No. 

86,670 

86,880 

87,579 

86,807 

37,988 

85,528 

38,968^ 

Jime  „ 

— 

46,462 

48,577 

46,827 

44,699 

44,146 

40,863 

September    „ 

-— 

44,003 

46,257 

45,852 

44,676 

41,932 

40,600 

December     „ 

— 

62,946 

66,363 

66,988 

53,126 

61,904 

48,624 

(II.)  BiBTHB: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'68. 

'67. 

•66. 

'66. 

'64. 

•63. 

•62. 

March No. 

198,694 

195,365 

196,758 

194,130 

192,947 

186,341 

181,990 

Jane  „ 

202,892 

199,649 

192,427 

192,988 

188,886 

189,840 

186,554 

September   „ 

— 

190,266 

179,096 

181,941 

181,016 

173,439 

172,709 

December    „ 

-r 

182,638 

186,694 

179,010 

177,478 

178,297 

172,431 

an.) 

DbATHB  :- 

^Numbers. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

June   „ 

September   „ 

December    „ 

'68. 

•67. 

•66. 

•66. 

•64. 

•68. 

•62. 

120,096 
109,984 

184,254 
112,528 
106,462 
115,868 

138,186 
128,651 
116,660 
117,362 

140,410 
115,892 
113,362 
121,245 

142,977 
116,880 
112,228 
123,451 

128,096 
118,121 
112,604 
116,116 

122,019 

107,892 

92,381 

114,774 
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Annual  Rates  per  Cent,  of  Persons  Mabbikd,  and  of  Birthb,  and  Dxaths^ 
during  the  Years  1862-68,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears. 

Calendar  Years,  1862-68 :— General  Percentage  Results. 


YXASS 

'68. 

Mean 
•68-67. 

'67. 

'66. 

•65. 

'64. 

•63. 

'61. 

Estrntd.  Popln. 
of    England 
in  thousands 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

zi,649 

— 

a  1 ,430 

21,210 

20,991 

2o.77» 

»o,554 

20,336 

Person*  Mar-1 
ried  Perot./ 

Sirths....    „ 

Deaths....    „ 

-~" 

1-689 
3-508 

1-668 

8-684 
2-198 

1-770 

3-554 
2-361 

1-768 

3-564 
2-339 

1-736 

3-564 
2-386 

1-688 

3-539 
2805 

1-614 

3-5M 
2-147 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Fear,  1862^68. 
(I.)  Pbbbofs  MAimnn) : — Pereemtages. 


Qrs.  ended 
laet  dag  of 

'68. 

Mean 
•58-67. 

'67. 

'66. 

•65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'61. 

March....  Per  ct. 

1-364 

1-398 

1-382 

1-442 

1-428 

1-472 

1-408 

1-880 

J»n« » 

— 

1-717 

1-704 

1-840 

1-764 

1-724 

1-726 

1-614 

Septmbr.      „ 

— 

i-<535 

1-628 

1-728 

1-732 

1-704 

1-616 

1-56S 

Deoembr.     „ 

'— 

»'995 

1-954 

2-064 

2-146 

2-022 

1-996 

1-898 

(n.) 

Births  :■ 

— Percentages, 

Qrs.  ended 
last  dag  of 

Haroh  ....Perct. 

•68. 

Mean 
•68-67. 

•67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

3-694 

3-<J74 

3-713 

3*777 

8-765 

3-740 

3-691 

3-644 

June „ 

3-764 

3'«37 

3-742 

3-644 

3-692 

3-661 

3-700 

8-666 

Septmbr.      „ 

-- 

3*371 

3-518 

3-346 

8-484 

8-453 

3-348 

3-966 

Deoembr.     „ 

— 

3'347 

3-368 

8-458 

3870 

3-376 

8-428 

3-350 

(111.) 

Deaths 

: — Percentages. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  dag  of 

'68. 

Mean 
'68-67. 

•67. 

'66. 

•65. 

'64. 

•63. 

•ei. 

March  ....Perct. 

2-234 

a-576 

2*551 

2*652 

2*723 

2-772 

2-538 

2-4tt 

June „ 

2040 

2-220 

210^ 

2*484 

2-217 

2*260 

2-308 

2-121 

Septmbr.      „ 

— 

2-024 

2-006 

2179 

2*140 

2141 

2-169 

1-800 

Decembr.     „ 

— 

2*211 

2137 

2-187 

2-283 

2*349 

2-213 

2-280 

1868.] 
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B. —  Comparative   Table   of.  Consols,    Provisions,    Pauperism, 
Tkmperaturb  in  each  of  the  Nine  Quartbrs  ended  Jvme^  1868. 


855 

and 


1 

3 

8 

4                  6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Average 
Price 

of 
Consols 

(for 
Monoj). 

Average 
Pric7 

of 
Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenltall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  Jir^aa  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 

RegenU) 

per  Ton 

at 

Watcwide 
Marke^ 

Southwark. 

Panperism. 

Qvanars 

ending 

Qaarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
last  day  of  each  week. 

Mean 

Tem- 
pera- 

Beef. 

Mntton. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

tore. 

1866 
June  80 

86j^ 

».    d. 
46    6 

d.  d.  d. 

4i-7 

5t 

d.  d.  d. 

5i-8i 

7 

9,    S.    «. 

60—95 

77 

1^3,657 

734,139 

530 

Sept.  30 

881 

51    - 

5i-7i 
6k 

51-8i 
6f 

75—120 

97 

I20i955 

717,553 

58*9 

Dec.  81 

89| 

56    8 

4f-7 
Si 

6i-7i 
61 

85—130 
107 

I33»979 

734,312 

46-2 

1867 
Mar.  31 

90J 

60    7 

4i-7 
Si 

6-7i 

6* 

115—160 

137 

147,620 

882,364 

38-9 

June  30 

92* 

63  11 

4|-6f 

5i 

5i-7i 
6i 

185—175 

^55 

1 34*678 

779,629 

53-5 

Sept.  30 

94f 

65    4 

4f-6f 

5f 

5—7 

6 

100—155 

127 

129,838 

743,977 

69-7 

Dec  31 

941 

67  11 

Si 

4i— 6* 
5* 

110—155 
132 

I4<5,a37 

771,280 

42*5 

1868 
Mar.  81 

98 

72    2 

5l 

5f 

125—170 
M7 

159,716 

660,165 

41-4 

June  80 

941 

71  10 

4i~6| 
51 

Si 

130—170 
150 

142,588 

800,944 

55*8 

C. — Oeyy&ral  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Anrntal  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Poptdatton  in  the  Eleven  Divisions  of  England  in  the  Ten  Years 
1851-60 ;  in  the  Year  1867  ;  in  the  Spring,  Surmner,  and  AtUumn  Qttarters 
of  1867 ;  and  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters  of  1868. 


Average  Annual  Aatc  of  Mortality  to  1»000  Living  in 

Divisions. 

Ten  Tears, 
1861-60. 

1867. 

1868. 

Year. 

Spring 
Quarter. 

Summer 
Quarter. 

Autnmn 
Quarter. 

Winter 
Quarter. 

Spring 
Quarter. 

I.  London 

II.  South-Eastern  counties   .... 
ni.  South  Midland       „ 
IT.  Eastern  counties 

23*63 
19-55 
20*44 
20*58 
2001 
22*35 
21*10 
25-51 
2309 
21*99 
21*28 

22*98 
18*90 
20*32 
«9*33 
19*13 
20*70 
20*31 
25-89 
a3*64 
H-73 
20*68 

20*38 
18*02 
19*87 
19*43 
19*13 
19*49 
19*92 
24*06 
23*45 
23*83 
21*85 

21*27 
17*64 
18*34 
17-24 
15*89 
18*82 
18*63 
23*76 
•22*65 
23*19 
17*82 

23*61 
18*07 
19*03 
18*88 
17-65 
20-80 
'19*25 
26*81 
21*89 
24*67 
18*85 

23-29 
19*14 
2001 
19-43 
20*21 
21*31 
20*59 
26*31 
22*53 
24*80 
22*12 

21*88 
1701 
1713 
18*05 

V.  South-Wostem  counties  .... 
VI.  West  Midland        „ 
Tii.  North  Midland      „ 
Tin.  North- Western       „ 
TT.  Yorkshire 

16*94 
19*19 
19*89 
23*92 
22-51 

X.  Northern  counties    

21-95 

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

19*89 

Vm^a  ._T>«A  aKnva  tnnWAHfv  fe\T  thfk   «/«/t«*  IRR^  1b  fliA  TnAan  nf  fTiA  niiai«foi>1ir  wifoo 
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B.—SpecicU  Average  Death-Rale  Table: — Akwal  Eatb  of  Mobtautt  per 
Cent,  in  TowK  and  Countey  Distiiicts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1868-66. 


Area 

in  SUtnte 
Acrei. 

PopvOation 
Eniunenited. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annval  Bate  of  Moctalitj  per  Cm. 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Yc«s 

1861. 

1868. 

Mean 
•58-67. 

1 
1867.  j  1866. 

Inl42Di8triot8,and' 
66  Sub-diatricte, 
comprising      the  | 
Chief  Towns 

8,287,151 

10,930,841 

rMarch .. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

Year  .... 

2*403 
2;220 

2-761 

2*353 
2-249 
2*460 

2-732 
2-199 
2-213 
2-380 

2-9a 
2-m 

2&U 
2-4S» 

• 

— 

2*456 

2-389 

2639 

34,037,782 

9>>35,383 

Year  .... 

rMarch.. 
J  June  .... 

]  Sept 

LDec 

— 

2-014 

1-955 

2*008 

In    the    remaining" 
DistricteandSub- 
districtB  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,   • 
comprising  chieflj 
8mall  Towns  and 
Coufdry  Parishes  ^ 

2-012 
1-804 

2-350 
2-057 
1*745 
1*902 

2-815 
1-991 
1-696 
1-818 

2^50 
2-171 
1-719 
1-860 

jf^ote. — ^The  three  months,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  le^  year  91 
days;  the  three  months,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  qnaiten  of  the 
^ear  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  caLcnlatiaos,  also 
br  the  difference  between  365  and  365*25  days,  and  866  and  365*25  days  in  leap  year. 


fc 


"E,— 'Special  Tovm  Table: — ^Population;  Births,  Deaths;  Mean  Tempe&atuu aJ 
Rainfall  in  kut  Spring  Quarter^  in  Fourteen  Large  Towns. 


Cities,  &c. 

Estimtted 

Population  in 

the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1868. 

Births 

in 

18  WeckB 

ending 
27th  June, 

1868. 

Death! 

iu 

IS  Week! 

ending 

27th  Jane, 

1868. 

Annnal  Kate 

to  1,000  Living  during 

the  13  WeeiEs  ending 

27th  June,  1868. 

Mean 
Tenperatare 

ia 
IS  Weeks 

aidtiig 

27th  Jaae, 

1868. 

B 

iMtea 

ISWKta 

Births. 

Deaths. 

s:ttji* 

Total  of  14  large  towns.... 
Iiondon 

6,391,080 

3»l  26,635 
167,487 
352,296 
500,676 
366,835 
117,162 
232,362 
108,019 
236,746 
108,269 

127,701 

177,039 
449,868 

319,985 

(1868.) 

560,000 

61,044 

28,629 
1,563 
3,303 
4,940 
3,597 
1,231 
2,328 
1,266 
2,644 
1,097 

1,276 

1,815 
5,110 

2,245 

37,473 

17,043 

971 

1,813 

3.213 

2,528 

757 
1,525 

838 
1,312 

592 

698 

*i,049 
3,307 

1,827 
4,970 

38*10 

36*75 
37*46 
37*63 
89*60 
39*36 
42*17 
40*21 
37*92 
44*82 
85-91 

40-10 

41-15 
45*59 

28*16 

23-39 
21*88 
23-27 
20*66 
25-76 
27-66 

25*93 
26-34 
25-10 

22*24 
19*38 

21*94 

2378 
29-50 

22*92 
35*62 

52*4 
55*2 

5S-S 
52-7 
53-1 
61-8 
52-6 

52-e 
51*2 

51-0 

51*9 
511 

69-5 

4^ 

Bristol  Tcitv^  

Burminghara  (borough)... 

Liverpool  (borough) 

Mane  lester  (city)  

3-71 

Solford  (borousrhi  

5*U 

Slieffield  (borough)    

Bradford  (borough)  

Iieeds  fboroufirh) 

3-* 

1'* 

Hull  (borough)  

l^ 

Newcastle  -  on  '  Tyne    1 

(borough)    J 

Edinburgh  (dty)    

4"^ 

Ghlaseow  (citv)    

g*i? 

Dublin  (city  and  somel 
suburbs) J 

Vienna. 

Nate.— The  population  used  in  deducing   the  birth  and  death-ratea  for  the  quarter  a  «* 
estimated  for  any  particular  quarter,  but  for  the  middle  of  the  year. 
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F,—Dimsianal  Table: — ^Marriages  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  2\st 
March,  1866-66:  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Qttarters  ended  ^Oth 
June,  186S-66. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 

i 

AaiA 

8 

PorULATTOH, 

1861. 
(Prions.) 

4               6                6 

81st  March. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

in 
SUtnte  Acres. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

BvOLD.  kWAJ^EB..,.Jbtals 

37.324,883 

No. 
20,066,224 

No. 
36,670 

No. 
36,380 

No. 

37,579 

I.  London 

77,997 

4.065,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3.865,332 
3.540.797 

2,000,227 
3,654.636 
3.492,322 

5,218,588 

2,808,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,486,568 
1,288,928 

2,985,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,884 

6,185 

2,860 
1,646 
M95 

2,845 
3,996 
2,056 

6,754 
4,251 
2,428 

2,154 

6,859 

2,885 
1,612 
1,427 

2,796 
4,108 
2,028 

6,588 
4,177 
2,286 

2,176 

6,687 

2,861 
1,514 
1,486 

n.  South-Eastem  

in.  South  Midland 

IV.  Bastem 

T.  South- Western 

VI.  Weet  Midland  

VII.  North  Midland 

▼m.  North- Weetem 

ix.  Yorkshire .- 

2,994 
4.220 
1,970 

6,546 
4,526 
2,504 

2,272 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmihsh.  A^Wales 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                 9                 10 

Bnmis  in  Qnarters  ended 
80th  June. 

11            18          IS 

Deaths  in  Quarters  ended 
80th  June. 

(England  and  Walei.) 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

Eirau).  kWAJ^sa  ...Totals 

New 
202,892 

No. 

199,649 

No. 
'92,427 

No. 
109,984 

.  No. 
"2,523 

No. 
128,551 

z.  London 

28,629 

16,864 

12,090 

9,913 

15,089 
25,006 
12,296 

33,565 
22,229 
13,862 

13,3.49 

28,867 

16,687 
11,985 
10,037 

15,216 
24,908 
12,292 

81,894 
22,132 
18.086 

26,770 

16,726 

11,580 

9,855 

14,990 
24,359 

11,885 

30,360 
20,913 
13,151 

'7,043 

8,568 
5.726 
5,235 

7,851 

12,797 

6,662 

19,680 

12,308 

7.121 

15,654 

8,967 
6,611 
5,621 

8,852 

12,828 

6,683 

19,478 

12,678 

7,600 

7,606 

19,292 

II.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  East/flm ..x, ......  r- 

9,784 
6,964 
6,211 

V.  South-Western 

Tl.  West  Midland  

vn.  North  Midland 

Yin.  North-Wcstem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

10,083 

15,668 

7,473 

22,851 
14,702 

X.  Northern  

7,503 

ji,  Momnthsh.  &  Wales 

13 

,100 

12,81 

38 

6,99 

3 

8,070 
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G. — General  MeteorolofficaJt  Table,  Qwirter  ended  «7tine,  1868. 
[Abitneted  from  the  particulara  supplied  to  the  Registrar-Geacna  by  Jamss  Gulishxb,  Ea^  F.&&,  kc] 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 

of 
Vap«ir. 

Wci^ 
•fTapMT 

1868. 

Abr. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
niamei 

ua 

CabricFM 

of  Air. 

Month! . 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

%■" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
^m 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff- 
from 
Arer- 

Yemn. 

Mean. 

DiL 

tarn 

April  ... 

May 

June   ... 

o 
«•! 

67-8 

62 -0 

o 

+4-8 
+8-» 

o 
+1-2 

+4-4 

+2-» 

o 
44-9 

5J-0 

66-8 

o 
+1-1 

+8-8 

+1-6 

o 
41-4 

49-0 

61-4 

o 
+0-9 

+8-5 

+0-6 

o 
18-7 

24-4 

25-5 

o 
+0-3 

+4-1 

+4-6 

o 
49 -2 

58-6 

64-0 

In. 
•261 

•848 

•879 

In. 
+■009 

+•046 

+-006 

Gr. 
8-0 

8-t 

4-8 

Or. 

+ti 

0-» 

Mean  ... 

6S-8 

+8-6 

+2-8 

51*4 

+2-2 

47-1 

+1-7 

22-9 

+8-0 

57 -S 

•829 

+■020 

8-7 

-rt-s 

Humidity. 

Beading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

Daily 
Hori. 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Beading  of  TheraMBCter  <m  tesa 

Number  of  Ki^U 
itwaa 

Lov. 

est 

Bead- 

"f 
■t 

26ghL 

1868. 

Mean. 

Diif. 
from 
Aver- 

T' 

Years, 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver. 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

H^ 

Months. 

At  or 

belov 
80O. 

Be- 
tween 
80° 
and 
400. 

Above 
40O. 

m 
Ba4. 

JH 

at 

S|kL 

April  ... 

May 

June   ... 

78 
74 
68 

-  1 

-  2 

-  6 

In. 

29*782 

29*845 
29-980 

In. 
+•019 

+  071 

+•179 

Gr. 
543 

534 

531 

Gr. 

0 

-  8 
0 

In. 
2-1 

1-7 

0-5 

In. 
+0-4 

-0-5 

-1-5 

Miles. 
897 

230 

211 

6 
0 
0 

18 

16 

6 

6 

IS 
24 

o 

soil 
ss-o 

35-5 

• 
45^ 

»•! 

Mean  ... 

73 

-  S 

29-869 

+•090 

536 

-  S 

Sum 
4-3 

Sum 
-1-6 

Mean 
246 

Sum 
6 

Sum 
40 

Sua 
45 

SO-0 

^ 

ifoh.—ln  reading  this  tableit  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  avenge,  mH 
that  the  sign  (+)  pins  signifies  above  the  arerage. 


Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the  21st  April  at  Bath  and  Ripon ;  on  the  23rd 
at  Aldershot  Camp,  Weybridge  Heath,  Strathfield  Targias,  and  Cardington :  on  the 
24th  at  Ensleigh  Lansdowne,  Leeds  and  York ;  on  the  26th  at  Aldershot  Gamp^ 
Weybridge  Heath,  Strathfield  Tnrgiss,  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Stonyhurst;  on  tha 
26th  at  Bywell  and  North  Shields ;  and  on  the  27th  at  London,  Camden  Tram, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  Wisheach,  Boston,  and  Hull.  On  the  2nd  May  at  Miltown ; 
on  the  6th  at  Guernsey  and  Helston ;  on  the  11th  at  AHenheads,  Silloth,  Carhak, 
and  North  Shields;  on  the  12th  at  £ccles;  on  the  18th  at  Silloth  and  Miltotm; 
on  the  19th  at  Guernsey,  Osborne,  Bournemouth,  Wilton,  Marlbarongh  College* 
Hawarden,  Eccles.  Liverpool,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Hull,  Stonyhurst,  York,  Bipon» 
Cockermoutb,  AHenheads,  Silloth,  Carlisle,  Bywell,  and  North  Shields ;  on  the  24di 
at  Miltown ;  and  on  the  29th  at  Guernsey,  Helston,  Truro,  Eastbourne.  Wortbh:^ 
Taunton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Aldershot  Camp,  Weybridge  Heath,  Bath,  Mariboroagh, 
College,  Battersea,  London,  Oxford,  Gloncestor,  Cardington,  Lampeter,  NanriGh, 
Grantham,  Nottingham,  Boston,  Eccles,  Wakefield,  and  Hull.  On  the  4th  June  at 
Oxford;  on  the  10th  at  Wakefield;  on  the  19th  at  Gnemaey,  Sidmoath,  Boone- 
mouth,  Wilton,  and  Bath. 
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'R.-^pedal  Meteorological  Table^  Quarter  ended  ZOth  Jwne^  1S68. 


Namss 

or 
Statiohs. 


Mean 

Pressure  of 

Drjr  Air 

reauced 

totbe 
lievel  of 
the  Sea. 


Highest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Lowest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Range 
of  Tern- 
peratnre 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Mean 

Monthly 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


HeuH 

Tsw 

peraturt 

ofiht 

Air, 


Mean 
Degree 
of  Hn- 
midity. 


Guernsey  

Barnstaple 

Osborne  

Bojal  Obserratory 


Soyston 

Lampeter  .. 

Norwich 

Derby 


Liverpool  

Wakefield 

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields 


29-704 
29  -701 
29-690 
29-713 


29-752 
29-768 
29-747 
29-722 


29-684 
29  -728 
29*682 
29-767 


73-6 
82-5 
85-2 
88  0 


89-8 

82  0 

83  0 
86-0 


81-2 
89  0 
83  0 
73  0 


87-5 
30-5 
30-9 
28-9 


27-0 
23-5 
32  0 
26-0 


30-4 
23-0 
28-9 
29-5 


36  0 
52-0 
54-3 
59-1 


62-7 
58-5 
51  0 
60  0 


60-8 
66  0 
54  1 
43-5 


24-7 
87-8 
42  1 
45-5 


49-9 
45-6 
39-8 
48  0 


34-4 
48-8 
40-8 
85-6 


10-8 
18-2 
22-5 
22-8 


24-1 
24-9 
17-5 
19-8 


16  0 
22-6 
17-8 
14-4 


52-8 
55-5 
55-2 
55-8 


55-8 
53-7 
55-0 
55-8 


53-2 
54-3 
52  0 
51-3 


88 
76 
87 
73 


73 
76 
69 
64 


68 
77 
75 


10 


Naxis 

or 

Statioitb. 


Guernsey   

Barnstaple 

Osborne  

Eoyal  Obserratory 


Boyston .... 
Lampeter 
Norwich.... 
Derby 


Liverpool  

Wakefield 

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields 


'II  IS        13        U        16 

WlHD. 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


1-3 
1-2 
0-3 
0-4 


0-6 


1-2 
1-6 
0-3 
1-6 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N.         S.         S. 


8 
10 
10 

8 


W. 


10 

13 

10 

9 


10 

10 

8 

13 


13 
14 
15 
11 


16 


Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


3-4 
2-5 
4-4 
5-4 


5-0 
5*4 


6-6 
5-6 
6-5 
5-4 


17 


18 


Rain. 


Number 

ofDa^s 

on  which 

it  fell. 


25 
31 
21 
21 


25 
24 
22 
30 


36 
27 
53. 
11 


Amount 
eolleeted. 


in. 
5-8 
4-9 
4-6 
4-3 


2-4 
5-2 
3-4 
3-8 


3-7 
3-3 

4-6 
4-4 
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No.  IL-SCOTLAND. 

MABBIAGES,  BIBTHS,  Aim  DEATHS  nr  the  Qvastbb 
BimxD  80th  Junb,  1868. 


L—Serial  Table:— Number  of  Birthe,  Deaths,  and  Marriagee  in  Soodand,  amd  duw 
Proportion  to  the  Population,  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Tear,  during  seek 
Quarter  of  the  Years  1868  to  1864  inclusive. 


1868. 

1867. 

1866, 

1865. 

1S64 

Nnmber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Nnmber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

NoBher. 

to 

IstQuaHer-- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

28,736 
18,036 

6>287 

3-60 
0-66 

27,969 

19,981 

6,332 

3-5* 
2-51 
0-66 

28,876 
19,075 

5,627 

3*66 
2-42 
0-71 

28,608 

20,786 

6,407 

3-65 
0-69 

28,177 

22^76 

5,333 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  j 

4(r'6 

36^^S 

SS'^^O 

36"-3 

3^7 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

31,025 

16,928 

5,660 

3-89 

2*12 
0-71 

30,393 

17.464 
5,602 

3-83 

2*20 

o'7o 

29,801 

18,556 

6.019 

3-78 

»'35 
0*76 

30,332 

17,066 

5,698 

3-86 
2-17 
0-7* 

29,992 

18.445 

5,710 

2-36 

Mean  Tern-  \ 
perature  J 

5^9 

46^-0 

49''3 

5l'S 

*9^-9 

Birth» 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

- 

— 

27,8S8 

iriJOfi 

5,047 

0*63 

27,197 

15,451 

5,089 

r45 

o'64 

27,320 

15,907 

6,335 

0-68 

27,0G3 

16431 

4,993 

2 

Mean  Tern-  "1 
perature  j 

ss^-a 

54^-4 

57*-5 

54^ 

UhQuaHer— 

Births 

Deaths 

— 

— 

27,865 

16.473 

6.540 

2-07 

0^82 

27,765 

IH.191 

6,894 

r5^ 

0-87 

26,866 

17.(V;2 

7.137 

0^91 

27.213     YM  { 

17,151     1  * 

6,639    p* 

Mean  TemO 
perature  J 

42**-3 

43**-6 

43^-4 

43^-0      , 

-2 

Fopulatioii. 

3,188,125 

3rno,769 

h^siAn 

J1I3S1C57      1 

5.^I4'-<    1 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

114,115 
68,024 
22,521 

r59 
2  14 

o'7o 

113,639 
71,273 
23,629 

3'6o 

075 

113,120 
70.«2l 
23,577 

0*75 

L12,44Si 

74.30a  i 

22.Cr5j 

i 
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IL-^pecial  Average  TahU:— Number  of  Births^  Deaths,  and  Marriagee  in  Scot- 
land  and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  dnring  the  Qtuirter  ending 
30th  June,  1868,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the  Number 
of  lUegitimaie  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Population. 

Total  Births. 

Illegitimate  Births. 

Cenini, 
1861. 

Estimated, 
1868. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Batio. 
One  in 
e>'ery 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

8,062,294 

3,188,125 

31,025 

3-89 

26 

2,792 

9-0 

11-1 

128  town  districts 
890  rural      „ 

1,615,475 
1.446,819 

i,735»5i7 
i452»598 

18,748 
12,277 

4-26 
3-38 

23 
29 

1;651 

1,141 

8-8 
9'3 

11-3 
10-7 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Census, 
1861. 

Estimated, 
1868. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
erery 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SCOTLAITD    

3,062.294 

3, » 88, 125 

16,928 

2' 12 

47  ' 

5,660 

0'7i 

140 

128  town  districts 
890  rural      „ 

1,615,475 
1,446,819 

^735»527 
i»45»»598 

10,963  • 
5,965 

2-52 
1-64 

39 
60 

3,561 
2,099 

0*82 

0-57 

121 
173 

Note. — I'he  constitution  of  several  of  the  districts  was  altered  on  January  1, 1868 ; 
consequently  the  numbers  of  the  population  in  the  town  and  rural  districts  differ  Some* 
what  from  those  of  previous  years. 


III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  lU^itimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  20th 
June,  1868. 


BivUioni. 

Per 
C«nt.  of 
Ulegi- 
timate. 

ConntisB. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lUegi- 
timatc. 

Cpunties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 

lUegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 

lUegi- 
timate. 

SOOTIAND 

Northern  

9-0 

5*i 
6-2 

«4-5 
9-8 
6-8 
8-1 
7-4 

"'3 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland... 
Ross     andT 
Cromarty/ 
Inverness  .... 

Nairn 

Elgin 

1-8 

4*3 
7-6 

5-3 

7*1 
"•3 

9*7 
>7-5 
H'o 
i6-5 

Forfar    

Perth 

10*5 

II-5 

6-5 

17-6 

13-2 

6-9 
6-8 
6-8 
7'3 
7-4 
90 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick    ... 

Peebles 

Selkirk  

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  1 
bright../ 
Wictown  .... 

8-1 

6'3 
7'3 
6-9 
9-8 

4'4 
»»'3 

9'i 
15-8 

North-Western 

Fife    

Korth-Eastem 
East  Midland.. 
West  Biidland. 
South- Western 

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan  J 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bute  

Banff 

Sonth-Eastem. 
Southern   

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine .. 

Renfrew 

Ayr 

lO'O 

19.'*t 

^ 
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TY. — Divinonal  Table :-^Makkiaqeb,  Bibths,  and  Dkathb  ReffiMtend  in 
the  Quarter  ended  ZOth  June,  1868. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

i 

AUA 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

8 

POPUXJLTlOir, 

1861. 
(Perums.) 

4 
ICanriagea. 

i 
Birtha. 

6 
Deatka. 

SOOTLAND  SbttUe 

i9»<539,377 

No. 
3,062,294 

No. 
5,660 

No. 
3i>025 

Ko. 
16,928 

I.  17ortli6ni 

2,261^622 
4.7391876 
2,429.594 

2,790^.92 
2,693,176 

1,462,397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

180,422 
167,829 
866,783 

528,622 
242,507 

1,008,253 
406,962 
214,216 

125 
676 

968 
350 

2,011 

1,050 
325 

787 
1,023 
3,821 

4,999 
2,301 

12,403 
4,384 
1,807 

508 

667 

<.«54 

*.7i9 
1,169 

6,9<56 
2,232 
1,013 

n.  North-WeBtern 

m.  JTorth-Eastem 

lY.  East  Midland   

V.  West  Midland 

n.  South-Westeni 

VII.  SouUi-Eaetom  

No.  m-aREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SuMHART  of  Marriages,  in  the  Quarter  ended  2l8t  Marehy  1868; 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  20th  June,  1868. 


emd 


\WKf%  omitted]. 

Marriages. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Biztlis. 

Per 
1.000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Yrr 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

lation". 

1$61. 

{?9rtons.) 

IfiOOtt 
ktn. 

England    andl 
Wales / 

Rcotland 

37,325, 

<9,<J39, 
20,322, 

No. 
20,066, 

8,062, 
5,799, 

No. 
36,670 

5,287 
11,607 

Ratio. 
1-8 

1-7 

2'0 

No. 
202,892 

81,025 
40,502 

Ratio. 

lO'I 
lO'I 

6-9 

No. 
109,984 

16,928 
22,401 

5-4 

55 

3-9 

Great  Britain  1 
AND  Ireland  j 

77,287, 

28,927, 

53,564 

1-8 

274,419 

9*5 

148,313 

5"» 

Note.^-The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  birtiis,  aod  drnfln 
tliat  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording;  but  bow  far  the  registnftioB 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  B 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  births  and  deaths  are  much  under  those  of  En^aod 
and  Scotland.— Ed.  S.  J. 
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Trade  of  United  Kngdom,  1868-67-66.— 2>ir^n&tfh<m  of  Exports  from  United  Kingd<m^ 
aoeorcHnff  to  the  Declared  Real  Value  of  the  ExporU;  and  the  Cwnputed  Real  Value  {Ex- 
duty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry ,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importers  Profit. 


t  iexdnding  Gold  and  Silver), 
Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 
tke  foiknriag  Foreign  Coontriet,  Ice. 

COOO^t  omitted.] 


First  Three  Months. 


1868. 


Imports 


1867. 


from 


1866. 


Imports 
from 


Stp9rU 

t9 


I. — ^FOSBIOH  COUlfTBlM: 

Horthem  Borope ;  ▼iz.,  Russia,  Sweden,  1 
NorwajjDenmiurk  &Icel&nd,&HeligoIaxid  j 

Central  Europe ;  y^y  Prussia,  G^enuany,  1 
tlie  Hanse  Tovms,  Holland,  and  Belgium  J 

Western  Europe ;  ▼!«.,  France,  Portugal  1 
(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  > 
(fsith  GKbraltar  and  Canaries)    J 

Southern  Europe ;  ▼!«-.  Italy,  Austrian  1 

Empire,  Ghi^eece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant;  yu.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and  1 

Moldayia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  J 

Horthem  AMca;  ▼«.,  TnpoU,  Tunis,! 
Algeria  and  Morocco / 

Western  Africa 

Bastem  Africa;  ^th  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Moona  Islands 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Jaya,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands   J 

South  Sea  Islands    

China,  including  Houg  Eong 

United  States  of  America  

Mezioo  and  Central  America ; 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

8outhAmerica(Northem),NewGTanada,  i 

Tenezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 

(Pacific),    Peru,    BoUTia,1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia   ....  j 

„  (Atlantic)BrazU,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres    J 

Whale  Fisheries ;  Gmlnd.,  Daris'  straits,  1 
Soathn.Whale  Fishery, &Falkland Islands  j 

Tot<il— Foreign  Countriet  


:} 


£ 

6,01 6, 

1,646, 
5»937, 

Sh 
380i 


377i 

i9i 

a»948. 

iaii63, 

i75» 

5191 

3»9, 

1,434. 

1,700, 


46,973, 


n. — ^Bbitish  P088BS8IOV8 : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

Austral  Cols.— N.  So.  W.,  Vict.,  apd  Queensld. 

„         „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  1 

and  N.  Zealand J 

British  North  America  

„    W.  Indies  with  Btsh.Q-uiana  ^Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal    

Brt  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Kaoiitins 

Channel  Islands 


3,6  iOi 
6i7, 

493, 

4401 
896, 

41*1 

119, 

430, 

71, 


Total — British  Possessions . 


7,088, 


£ 

467, 

8,994, 

8,940, 

1,653, 
3,758, 

84, 
242, 

48, 
418, 

2,263, 

5,716, 
802, 
702, 


1,740, 
4, 


£ 

4,265, 

5,414, 
11,566, 

845, 
6,335, 

50, 
208, 


39, 

3,081, 

8,906, 

3*4, 

7*1, 

ai5, 

1,140, 

1,533, 


£ 

562, 

7,681, 


8,786, 

77, 
228, 


1,629, 

7,449, 
206, 
662, 

666, 

988, 

2,471, 


£ 

3,575, 
6,170, 

",930, 

i,iia, 

5468, 

96, 
188, 

i8, 

106, 

*,433, 

12,242, 

210, 

*97, 

440, 
1,068, 

1,948, 
*, 


81,586, 


44,645, 


33,486, 


47,303, 


5,618, 
1,516, 

646, 

618, 
649, 
887, 
143, 
127, 
132, 


2,656, 
1,488, 

229, 

385, 

687, 

436, 

92, 

304, 
82, 


4,908, 
1,064, 

570, 

746, 
638, 
596, 
162, 
116, 
101, 


5,575, 

i,*5i, 

246, 

510, 
900, 

377* 
109, 
430, 
118, 


9,836, 


6,359, 


8,896, 


9,516, 


General  Total    £ 


54,061, 


41,422, 


51,004, 


42,381, 


56,819, 


£ 
475, 

7,698, 

8,870, 

2,146, 
6,494, 

86, 
134, 

86, 

462, 

7, 
2,268, 

9,655, 
809, 
725, 

797, 

609, 

2,839, 

9, 


37,506, 


4,152. 
1,970, 

884, 

1,083, 
695, 
295, 
161, 
156, 
140, 


9,485, 


46,991, 


2b2 
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IMPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.) -- First  Five  MontliS  {Jafsuary -- Ma^ 
1868-67-66-65-64.— C<w»/m«6<i  Real  Value  (Ex-duttf),  at  Part  of  Enifj  {axd 
therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer' *  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  aai 
Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 


(Firtt  Rve  Mentha.)            pOOO's  omitted.] 
FoaBiQH  Articlks  Impoktbd. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

1S64. 

Eaw  MaTM.— r«r«^.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk 

£ 

4.014. 
6,499, 
1,189, 
1,098, 
819, 

£ 

25.884, 

6,302, 

6,587, 

1,124, 

798, 

975, 

£ 

38,398, 
6,073, 
6,232, 
1,050. 
1,064. 
720. 

17,183, 

4,704, 

6,734, 

876, 

660, 

602, 

£ 

29^1, 
4,211, 
4.679. 

Flax 

1,93^ 

TTftTTITI     ,.„...,„„.... 

1.5#9^ 

Indigo 

566, 

39.134. 

41,620, 

53.537, 

29.^59. 

42.332. 

„        „           Various.  Sides  

819, 
i,44'5, 
I.489* 

442. 
1,140, 

713, 

1,401, 

1,333, 

243, 

993, 

952, 
1,289, 
1,552, 

532, 
1,496, 

693, 
1,105, 
1,441, 

394. 
1,672, 

€94, 

Oils 

911, 

Metals 

Tallow 

1,636; 

Timber 

133s, 

5.336, 

4,683, 

5.821, 

5,205, 

5^5, 

,,        „          jLarcltl,    Ghiano 

907. 
1,113, 

429, 
936, 

623, 
1,058, 

866, 
1,162, 

453. 

Seeds    „ 

1.485. 

2,0i0, 

1,365. 

1,681, 

2,027, 

1.938* 

Tbopicax  ftc.,PBODncs.  Tea  

4.737. 

1488, 

5.3*1, 

666, 

639, 

624, 

2,389. 

862, 

4,815, 

1.183, 

5,504, 

588, 

156, 

162, 

2,088, 

740, 

4,359, 
991, 

4.747, 

876, 

209, 

62, 

2,063, 
844. 

4.008, 

1.153» 

3,612. 

1.003, 

201, 

181, 

1,494, 

628, 

4^72. 

Co£Pee  

1/KSt 

Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacco   «.... 

Eice 

Fruits  

4,829; 
9ia 
253, 
105. 

Wines 

2.318. 

Spirits 

1,01a 

16,726, 

H.736» 

i4»i5i» 

i2,z8o. 

14,^ 

Food  ,......,^^ Grain  and  Meal. 

FroTiBions    

17,370, 
4,648, 

15,375^ 
3,296, 

10,891, 
3,627, 

5.704, 
3,473, 

7,20, 
8,3631 

22,018, 

18,671, 

I4v58i, 

9.177, 

10,^ 

4.933. 

2,366, 

2,3*1, 

1,707, 

i^h 

Total  EinjKBBATKD  Impobtb  .... 
Add  forTTNEinntEBATED  Impoets  (say) 

90,167, 
22,542, 

83,441. 
20,860, 

92,029, 
23,007, 

60,005, 
i5»oi4» 

77,112- 

i9.2r«. 

Total  Tktoets  

112,709, 

104,301, 

115,036, 

75^069, 

9^,39^ 

1868.] 


Img^orU,  Bhsporti,  Skipping,  BuUion. 
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EXPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Hrgt  Six  Honthfl  ( Joniwwy  —  Jiww 
1868-67-66.65-64.— i>«^m;?  Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Artid 
of  British  and  Imsh  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  fnm  Unite 
Kingdom, 


(Hwt  Six  Monthi.)                  [OOCi  omitted.] 
fiAinsH  Pboduob,  kc.,  Expoxtbd. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

„       Yarn 

£ 

a4,32i. 
7,664, 

8,571, 
3,423, 
1,051, 

99, 
3,354. 
^ai3» 

£ 

27,601, 

7,131, 

9,878, 

2,775, 

728, 
^   100, 
?,797, 
1,834, 

£ 

80,418, 

6,681, 

10,584, 

2,181, 

869. 

116, 

4,918, 

1,166, 

£ 

21,630, 

3,959, 

8,084, 

2,436, 

901, 

128, 

4,056, 

1,069, 

£ 
22,401, 
4,698, 
9,108, 
2,576, 
1,029, 
129, 
4,085. 
1,480, 

WooUen  MannfiactareB 
»       Yam 

Silk  ICannfactoreB 

„       Yarn 

Linfin  Manu&oturw .... 
„       Yam 

49,697, 

53,244. 

56,881, 

42,213, 

45,406, 

Sewed,   Apparel 

992, 
a,ioa, 

1,027, 
2,196, 

1,847, 
2,808, 

1,171, 
2,133, 

1,186, 
2,414, 

Maberdj.  and  idlnry. 

3,094. 

3.223, 

4,150, 

3.304, 

3,550, 

"M'ktam  ....^ Kardwarft  ..  .„... 

1,760, 
1,004, 
6,918, 
1,577, 
»,939t 
2,586, 

1,896, 
2,376, 
6,964, 
1,441, 
1,621, 
2,463, 

2,131, 
2,049, 
7,498, 
1,427, 
1,632, 
2,416, 

1,989, 
2,598, 
5.829, 
1,614, 
1,282, 
2,056, 

1,958, 
2,060, 
6.997, 
1,543, 
1.567, 
1.940, 

Machinery 

Iron   

Copper  and  Brass 

Leac.andTin   

Coals  and  Calm    

16,784, 

16,761, 

17,153. 

15.362, 

16,065, 

Ceramic  Mamifeie.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

1,197, 

1,236, 

1,198, 

1.055, 

1,042, 

Butter    

Cheese  

1,053. 
121, 

53. 
no, 
246, 

85, 
754. 

1.111, 

131, 

60, 

98, 

206, 

69, 

793, 

1,159, 
178, 

86, 
110, 
199, 

78, 
760, 

1.210, 

134, 

47. 

46, 

97, 

129, 

514, 

940, 

148, 

78, 

Candles 

63. 

Salt    

144, 

Spirits    

296, 

Soda  

460. 

2,422, 

2,463. 

2,569, 

2,177, 

2,128, 

Varifme  Mamffeta,  Books,  Printed 

308, 
82, 

»,I23, 

126, 
160, 
188, 

269, 
89, 
846, 
148, 
197, 
182, 

276, 
117, 
940, 
104, 
203, 
178, 

213, 
148, 
1,197, 
86, 
195, 
188, 

211. 

Pumiture 

106, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap  

1,088, 
109, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationezy -. 

196, 
160, 

1,987, 

1,726, 

1,818, 

2,026, 

1,869, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   

XJnenumerated  Articles.... ....-r......... ............ 

4,973. 
4.447. 

4,861, 
4.099, 

4*886, 
4,202, 

4,449. 
3.542, 

4.374. 
^,6i). 

84,601, 

87,612, 

92,857, 

74.128, 

78,047, 

2b3 


366 


Qmrkrljf  BoiwmB* 
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SHIPPING.— FoRBtQK  Trade.— (TJnited  Kingdom.)— Plrst  Six  Months  (Janrntry 
—Jtme\  lB6S-67-66'Q5,— 'Vessels  EtUered  and  Cleaavd  vitA  Cargoes^  tndwiag 
repeated  Voyages,  btU  exdvding  Oovemment  Transports. 


(First  Biz  HonthBj 
Ehtexid  :— 

Vessels  helongimg 

BuBsia 

Swed«D   ^ 

KorwBj  

Denmark... 

Prussia  and  G«r.  Sts 

HoUand  and  Belgium.... 

France     

Spain  and  Porlugal  .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  fits. 

United  Stotes 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &! 
Depds J 

Totals  Entered.... 

Clbaiked. — 

Bossia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

ProBsia  andOer.  Sts. .... 
Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  Stotes 

United   Kingdm*   &\ 
Depds «« J 

ToUds  Cleared..,, 


1868. 


VSMCls. 


Tonnage 

(0«)»8 


omitted.;  Tonnage. 


No. 

184 

476 

1,717 

1,04a 

1,741 
909 

1,051 

268 

269 

3170 

7 


7,934 
11,630 


19,564 


ai5 

450 

1,111 

1,116 

a,537 

1,094 

»,oi7 

232 

411 

343 
7 


9,533 
»5»849 


»5»385 


Tom. 

61, 

85, 

400, 

113, 

480, 

131, 

102, 

89, 

97, 

277, 

8, 


1,838, 
4,101, 


6,939, 


80, 
79, 
242, 
125, 
618, 
178, 
218, 
83, 
158, 
824, 


2,107, 
5,836, 


7,448, 


Average 


Tout. 
882 
178 
283 
108 
276 
144 
97 
332 
861 

1,026 
429 


232 
353 


304 


372 
175 
218 
112 
244 
163 
108 
368 
384 
943 
286 


221 
336 


1867. 


Vefloeli. 


Tonnage 
(OOO't 
nittcd.: 


No. 

138 

457 

1,580 

1.X55 

1,63a 

871 
i,aa7 

»4a 

306 

aoa 

6 


7,816 
",352 


19,168 


175 

4^7 

1,006 

1,284 

*»342 

915 

2,115 

215 

39a 

8 


9*138 
14,510 


23,648 


53, 

81, 

850, 

126, 

417, 

112, 

118, 

79, 

97, 

213, 

3. 


1,644. 
3,969, 


5,613, 


57, 

82, 

327, 

143, 

477? 

128, 

153, 

81, 

122, 

267, 

2, 


1,830, 
4*419, 


6,249, 


1866. 


VeweU. 


Tonnage 

(000*1 

omitted^j 


No. 

167 

437 

1,571 

988 

1,798 
1,065 

1,643 
188 

230 
5 


8,623 
12,149 


20,772 


200 

436 

1,004 

935 

2,297 

1.033 

2,093 

170 

602 

283 

10 


9,063 
14,672 


23,735 


Tons. 

58, 

81, 

344, 

103, 

443, 

141, 

155, 

59, 

164» 

283, 

2, 


1,783, 
4,111, 


5,894. 


77. 

85, 
205, 
101, 
496, 
170, 
227, 

68, 

200, 

288, 

5, 


1.902. 
4,875, 


6,777, 


1865. 


T«tBI|l 


No. 
151 

385 
1,420 

942 
1,508 

958 

1,401 
Zi8 

411 

117 

15 


7,526 

10,514 


i8,<H4 


196 

348 

933 

1/D13 

2/X>7 

1,081 

2.009 

192 

538 

158 

13 


8488 
Ui734 


22,222 


308, 
3«, 

la; 
lis; 

U7, 
6* 


1.4H 


A». 


tit 

6S. 

429, 

2M, 

61, 
108, 

i 


USSk 
4^ 


l^* 


1868.] 


InyportSf  EaoporU,  EVippmg,  BvlUon. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  akd  SPECIE.  —  Impoetbd  and 
ExpoRTBix  — (United  Ejjogdam.) -^  Computed  Real  Value  fir  the 
First  Six  Months  {January-^une),  1868-67-66. 

[OOO'b  omitted.] 


1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

(First  Three  Months.) 

Gold. 

Siher, 

Oold. 

Biker, 

Gold. 

Siber. 

Imported  from:— 

AiutniHa    

So.  Amos,  and  W.  1 

Indies J 

United  States  and  1 

Cat / 

£• 

8,204, 

927, 

4,606, 

£ 

1,770, 
1,238, 

£ 

2,287, 

857, 

2,357, 

£ 

»|234, 
612, 

£ 

2,617, 
855, 

6,954, 

£ 

1,598, 
537, 

Fnnoe    

8,786, 

193, 
41, 

414, 
21, 

75, 
460, 

3,008, 

658, 
102, 

a8, 

3. 
34. 

6,501, 

337, 

44, 

53, 
32, 

76, 
294, 

2,846, 

502, 
186, 

58, 

'5. 

2, 

28, 

10,426, 

1,071, 
287, 

276, 

169, 

"55, 
146, 

2,136, 

1,084, 

HanseTownSjHoLL  1 
ABelg / 

PrtgL,  Spain,  and! 
Gbrltr ' 

861, 

Mlta.,  Trky.,  and"! 

E«ypt J 

China 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Countries.... 

4» 

8, 
27, 

Totals  Imported..., 

9.929, 

3»885, 

6,337, 

3.637, 

12,428, 

4.175, 

Exported  to:— 

France     

HanscTowns,Holl.  "1 

ABelg / 

PrtgL,  Spain,  and\ 

Gbrltr / 

4,866, 
124, 

303, 

8l2, 

2,169. 

2,220, 
219, 

847, 

523, 
I.94I* 

6,428, 
857, 

63, 

5*51 
538, 

105, 

Ind.  and  China  (tiA  1 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

4,798, 
588, 

77, 
63, 

573, 
140, 

2,981, 
106, 

2,786, 
16, 

40, 

16, 
851, 

2,464* 
446, 

4«i 
79. 

6,348, 
820, 

88, 
6, 

838, 
262, 

1,168, 

2^+33, 

South  Africa 

Mauritius   ....... 

Braza 

All  other  Countries.... 

53. 
"3. 

TotaU  Exported,,., 

6,169, 

3»^33> 

8,220, 

3,035. 

7,866, 

3.767, 

Excess  of  Imports .... 
„        Exports.... 

3,760, 

Hh 

8,117, 

602, 

6,072, 

408, 

Quarterly  Behumt. 


[Sept 


BBVBNTJB.— (UiriTn)  KnreooK.)— 80th  Juitb,  1868-67-66-66. 
Net  Produce  in  Tkabs  <md  Quartkks  ended  dOth  Juiw,  1868-67-66^. 

[000*1  omitted.] 


QUABTERS, 
ended  SOtli  June. 


OiutomB 

BxoiBe 

Stomps    ............ 

Taxei  

Post  Office 

Property  Tax .... 

Crown  Lands .... 
MisoellAneous.... 

Totals 


TEARS, 
ended  80tli  June. 


Onstoms 

ExciBa.... 

Stamps    

Taxes  

Post  Office 

Propertj  Tax ..., 

Crown  Lands .... 
Miscellaneous.... 

2btaU 


1868. 


1867. 


£ 

5.453. 
4.857, 

1^-76, 

f,I20, 


15.278, 
2,269, 


17.547, 

73. 

664, 


18,284, 


£ 
5,409, 
5,028, 
2,647. 
1,506, 
1,150, 


15,780, 
1,577, 


17,307, 

72, 

402, 


17,781, 


1868. 


Lm. 


£ 

46, 
171, 
175, 

80, 

80, 


452, 


452, 


452, 


Mon. 


692, 


692, 

1, 
261, 


954. 


Nr  In  cb.  £502,078 


1868. 


£ 

22,604, 

19.991, 
9,3^^, 
3.479. 
4,600, 


60,040, 
6,869, 


66,909, 

34*5, 

2,847, 


70,IC2 


1867. 


£ 

22,531, 

20,554, 

9,484, 

8,496, 

4,550, 


60,615, 
5,680, 


66,295, 

331, 

8,127, 


69,753, 


1868. 


Lm, 


668, 

118, 

17, 


279, 


977, 


Mora. 


£ 

73. 


50, 


123, 
1,189, 


1,312, 
15. 


1,327. 


NbtIhck.  £849,468 


1866. 


£ 
6,271, 
6,144, 
2,483, 
1,478, 
1,070, 


15,446, 
1,597, 


17,048, 

71, 

860, 


1866. 


£ 

6,178, 

4^, 

2.490, 

1,407, 

970; 


14,910, 
2,210, 


17.120, 

70, 

859, 


17,464, 


17,649. 


CorretiMHidiBi  Tena. 


1866. 


£ 

21,869, 

20,067, 

9,558, 

8,421, 

4,850, 


58,760, 
6,777, 


64,537, 

821, 

2,868, 


67,726, 


1865. 


£ 

22,804, 

19,559, 

9,481, 

8,267. 

4,110, 


68,721, 
7,699, 


66,420, 

811, 

2,868, 


1868.]        QiuBrterly  Bekkms.— April,  May,  Juns,  1868.  S69 


BEVENXTB.— XTiriTBD  XiKiiDOH.— Qvastxb  xstdbd  80th  JtonB,  1868 1— 

An  Account  thcmng  the  Bxvksttr  and  other  Bbcvifts  of  the  Quartkb 
ended  20th  June,  1868 ;  the  Application  of  the  eame,  and  the  Charge 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  said  Quarter,  toff ether  with  the  JSurplus 
or  Deficiency  upon  such  Charge. 

Received:— 

Surplus  Balanoa  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  fSmd  lot  the 

Quarter  ended  Slat  March,  1868,  yiz. :—  £ 

Great  Britain    — 

Ireland  ^ £490,946 

490,946 

Inoome  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I  18,281,003 

Amount  raised  on  Account  of  Fortifications,  &c.,  per  Act  28th  and  >  ^^a  aaa 

29th  Victoria,  cap.  61  ! .!» S  ' 

Amount  received  in  repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  &o 517,535 

Ditto,  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 17,000 


£19,409,484 
Balance,  being  the  Deficiency  on  SOth  June,  1868,  upon  tbe  charge') 

of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends  >        4,129,689 


and  other  charges  payable  in  the  Quarter  to  SOth  September,  1868 


£28,589,123 


Paid:- 

Deficienoy  of  the  Inoome  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain^  £ 

in  the  Quarter  to  81st  March  1£^7,  for  the  Charge  of  the  Con-  f  «  acq  ma  a 
soUdated  Fund  in  Great  Britain  for  that  Quarter  (aa  shown  in  C  ^^o^j^^ 
preceding  aooount)    „ «...J 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Inconie  to  A<p»p(y  iSemeef  • «. 13,580,952 

„        advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice ^ 4,000 

Charge  of  the  ConaoUdated  Fund  for  the  Quarter  ended  SOth  June, 
1868,  viz.:— 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £6,093,910 

Terminable  Annuities 931,911 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds  11,875 

„  „  BiUs  84,466 

„         Advances  on  Account  of  Deficiency  ...  — 

The  Civil  List 101,787 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund   461,041 

Advanoee  for  PubHo  Works,  Ac ^ 838,102 

7,972,541 

Surplus  Balance  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated')  700  ra a 

Fund  in  Ireland  for  the  Quarter  ended  80th  June,  1868 )  /^«,wo 

£23,589,123 


870 


Quarierly  Beiwms. — Aprils  Mcuy^  Jwie^  1868.  [Sepi 


BHmSH  QOB^.^Oazette  Average  Prices  (Enolaxd  and  Waia}, 

SecoTid  Quarter  of  1868. 

[This  Table  it  comBmiieated  by  the  Siatittieal  and  Corn  DepartoieDt,  Board  of  Tndc  J 


Week!  ended  on  a  Saturday, 

Weekly  Average.    (Per  Impl.  Qi»ft«f.> 

1868. 

Wheat. 

Bariey. 

OalL 

April      4 

„       11 

s,     d. 

72  6 

73  8 
78    11 

t.     d. 
43      4 
43      6 
43    10 
46      2 

f.     4 

"       18 

S9     0 

;;    25 ::;::::;::::::::::::::::;;::::;;: 

28      1 

jMTugt  for  Jfril   

73     3 

43    " 

JS      ' 

May       8 

74     2 

74     7 

73    10 
72     8 

4A      2 

4S      8 
44      4 
43      1 
48      8 

fiS      3 

„         9 

2S      i 

^   16 :::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

2&      * 

It       23 

^      9 

;,    so 

^     i 

Jvengt  for  Jf«y „ 

73     9 

43      8 

1^     10 

June       6  

70     8 
67     6 

66  1 

67  6 

40    10 
42      2 
89      2 
89      1 

n  10 

„       13 

30    i 

„       20 

n    3 

m    0 

67    11 

40      3 

29  10 

Average  for  the  quarter 

71    10 

42      8 

^16    U 

RAILWAYS. — Prices,  April — June; — arw?  Traffic,  January — June,  IW. 

[Abttract  from  "  Herepath'a  Journal "  and  the  "  Time*."] 


Total 

Bailwaj. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic. 
First  26  Weeke. 
(OOtfa  omitted.) 

Traffic  pr. 
Mile  pr.Wk. 
26  Weeks. 

DiTideiidspcrGiA 
for  Half  led 

pended 
Mine. 

1st 
June 

lit 
May. 

lat 
April. 

'68. 

'67. 

'68. 

'67. 

'68. 

'67. 

31  Dec 
•«7. 

^1* 

£ 

49,3 
20,7 
28,1 
17,0 
ao,o 
16,7 

Lond.&N.Westn. 
Gbeat  Western.... 

„     Northem... 

„     Eastern  .... 
Brighton   

116J 

54 
1031 

351 

53 

77 

93 

116i 
52i 

103 
331 
52i 
744 
91 

114f 

49 
103 

33f 

61 

734 

87 

No. 
1,358 
1,3^9 
487 
728 
336 
340 
503 

No. 
1,336 
1,311 
441 
728 
335 
330 
503 

£ 

3,027, 

1,939, 

983, 

916, 

578, 

674, 
664, 

£ 
3,033, 
1,936, 
974, 
868, 
541, 
653, 
635, 

£ 

94 
^9 
83 
53 

75 

61 

£ 
100 
64 
90 
52 
80 
102 
60 

e.  d. 
67     6 
15     - 

40     - 
52      6 

U6  It-  : 

45'#-( 
376  «- 

South-Eastem  .... 
„     Western.... 

Midland    

208,2 

76 

75 

73 

5,^21 

4,984 

8,781, 

8,640, 

74 

78 

35     8 

23  IX*- 

32,0 

22,7 

"5,7 
39,5 

107 
129i 
44f 
1031 

1084 
128i 

103 

1054 
126 

444 

761 

403 

249 

1,248 

701 

403 

249 

1,229 

1,348, 

1,245, 

504, 

1,789, 

1,323, 

1,194, 

523, 

1,774, 

70 

120 

87 

61 

84 

127 

91 

65 

55    - 

65    - 
20    - 
60    - 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
SheffieldandMan. 
North-Eastem  .... 

Caledonian    

Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Gen,  Offer 

109,9 

96 

113 

92 

2,761 

2,582 

4.886, 

4,814, 

84 

92 

50    - 

4S-  S* 

21,6 
6,1 

75 
97 

754 

72 
96 

1,391 
420 

1,371 
420 

1,642, 

1,613, 

54 
25 

53 
26 

25    - 
45    - 

5*S  «- 
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Opening  Address  of  ths  Peesident  of  Section  F  (Economic 
Science  and  Statistics),  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Thirty-Eighth  Meeting,  at 
Norwich,  August,  1868.  By  Samuel  Brown,  Esq.,  F.S.S., 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

In  tlie  able  and  eloquent  addresses  which  have  been  given  in 
preceding  years  at  the  opening  of  this  Section,  the  natnre  and 
objects  of  the  divisions  of  science,  in  which  we  are  more  especially 
concerned,  have  been  so  clearly  pointed  ont,  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  occupy  your  time  with  definitions  and  reflections,  but  rather  to 
take  a  hasty  view  of  the  principal  questions  which,  since  our  last 
meeting,  have  come  prominently  before  the  public,  and  which  are 
likely  more  especially  to  interest  the  students  of  our  science. 

Whether  under  the  head  of  Economic  Science  or  Statistics,  the 
range  of  subjects  is  so  wide,  the  interest  so  intense,  and  their 
importance  to  the  public  so  vast,  that  it  is  almost  as  difBcult  to 
select,  as  it  would  be  to  confine  within  proper  limits  the  full  history 
of  the  past  year.  Thought  is  so  busy,  and  civilisation  (if  we  may 
use  the  term  generally  to  indicate  an  improvement  in  the  social 
condition  of  nations)  advancing  with  such  rapidity,  that  new 
subjects  are  continually  thrusting  themselves  into  notice,  and  dis- 
cussion by  the  different  classes  whom  they  most  affect.  It  is 
essential,  however,  to  make  choice  of  a  few  leading  features,  and 
one  topic  which  has  during  the  past  year,  and  is  now  exciting  a 
very  lively  interest,  is  that  of  technical  education. 

Technical  Edu>ca4;ion, 

A  very  strong  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question  by  the  various  comparisons  of  the  World's  industry,  which, 
ever  since  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  success  of  which  was 
so  much  owing  to  the  far-seeing  intellect  and  earnest  purpose  of  the 
lamented  Prince  Consort,  have  enabled  all  nations  to  measure  their 
respective  progress  in  science  and  art,  by  the  actual  results  of  their 
manufactures  and  industries  in  every  branch.     Many  persons  have 
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expressed  alarm  lest  other  nations  wHch  have  disoorered  their  defi- 
ciencies, and  have  set  to  work  with  energy  and  detennination  to 
remove  them,  should  leave  this  country  behind  in  their  applications 
of  knowledge,  by  introducing  and  maintAi'm'Tig  a  more  practical,  if 
not  a  higher  standard  of  general  education  amongst  the  people. 
Without  going  too  &iX  back  to  the  frequent  discussions  to  which 
this  subject  has  given  rise,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  this  Association  to  consider  the  best 
means  for  promoting  scientific  education  in  schools,  wbich  was 
presented  at  the  last  meeting  at  Nottingham.  The  oommiUee 
admit  the  existence  of  a  general  and  even  national  desire  to  fiicOi- 
tate  the  acquisition  of  some  scientific  knowledge  by  boya  at  otet 
public  and  other  schools ;  and  a  very  interesting  account  is  appended 
of  the  progress  which  has  already  been  made  in  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
the  University  of  London,  and  the  College  of  Preceptors,  as  cam- 
pared  with  the  French  and  German  schools.  The  conclusions  oi 
the  report  are  highly  practical,  and  recommend  that  in  all  sidiook 
natural  science  should  be  taught ;  that  at  least  three  bours  a-week 
should  be  devoted  to  such  scientific  instruction ;  that  as  to  honoms 
and  prizes,  it  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with,  mathematics 
and  modem,  languages;  that  universities  and  colleges  should  be 
invited  to  make  it  a  subject  of  examination,  and  that  the  importaoce 
of  appointing  lecturers,  and  offering  entrance  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, and  fellowships,  should  be  represented  to  the  authorities  of 
colleges. 

No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  extent  to  which,  or  the  mode  hj 
which,  the  Government  might  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  im^proving 
the  technical  education  of  the  country.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  however,  a  conference,  called  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  brought 
together  a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  men  of 
science,  teachers,  and  representatives  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, by  whom  this  important  subject  was  for  two  days  discussed 
under  all  its  varied  aspects.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
names,  when  nearly  all  the  distinguished  thinkers  who  have  so  long 
worked  for  the  educational  improvement  of  the  people,  contributed 
their  part  to  the  discussion.  The  resolutions  were  general,  giving 
only  the  broad  outlines  of  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  as  it  was 
intended  to  appoint  a  sub-conmiittee  to  careftdly  examine  and  report 
on  the  details. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  not  delivered  in  tin  iiie 
21st  of  July  last,  states  that  the  conclusions  they  had  arrived  at 
were  in  substance,  that  technical  education,  as  referred  to  them, 
excludes  the  manual  instruction  in  art  given  in  the  workshop, 
rather  meaning  general  instruction  in  those  sdenoes,  the  principles 
of  which  are  applicable  to  the  various  employments  of  life.      It 
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should  be  given,  not  in  separate  professional  institations,  bnt  in 
those  for  general  education.  It  is  desirable  that  schools  shonld  be 
established,  having  for  their  main  object  the  teaching  of  science  as 
a  mental  discipline.  It  is  necessary  to  introduce  scientific  teaching 
in  all  secondary  schools.  The  higher  scientific  instruction  should 
be  tested  bj  public  examinations,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  students 
certified  by  diplomas.  In  detailing  the  course  of  instruction  for 
certain  businesses,  such  as  agriculture  and  gardening,  chemical 
manufactures,  metallurgy,  mining,  civil  engineering,  mercantile 
marine,  that  of  the  naval  architect  and  marine  engineer,  the 
mechanical  engineer  and  machinist,  the  architect,  and  the  merchant, 
the  scientific  instruction  should  be  followed  by  practical  pupilage  in 
efficient  workshops  or  establishments.  A  great  advance  in  technical 
education  might  be  expected,  if  the  employers  of  labour  would 
generally  give  the  preference  to  those  who  produce  evidence  of 
having  been  adequately  instructed  in  the  sciences  applicable  to  their 
particular  occupations. 

These  are  practical  suggestions,  but  the  question  itself  opens  up 
nearly  all  the  points  or  theories  to  which  the  discussion  of  the 
general  education  of  a  people  has  given  rise.  Is  it  to  be  expected 
that  ignorance  would  seek  for  instruction  of  its  own  accord  ?  If 
scientific  instruction  is  to  be  brought  down  to  the  lower  class  of 
labourers,  by  what  means  shall  the  parent  who  prefers  utilising  the 
manual  labour  of  his  child  at  an  early  age,  be  oompelled  to  spare 
him  for  the  higher  duty  of  instruction  in  order  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  earn  more  for  himself  hereafter. 

It  seems  admitted,  that  if  better  instruction  is  given  in  the 
secondary  schools,  it  must  also  be  improved  in  the  primary,  as  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  little  disposition  in  scholars  to  take 
to  the  higher  class  of  learning  without  having  received  the  elements 
of  it  at  least  in  the  earlier  stage.  It  is  also  proposed  that  children 
should  remain  longer  at  school.  How  will  this  affect  the  labour 
market,  and  will  the  greater  skill  acquired  compensate  for  the 
delay? 

The  attempts  which  have  been  hitherto  made  to  bring  lectures 
and  laboratories  within  reach  of  the  working  classes,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  sucoessfdl,  nor,  as  a  general  rule,  do  the 
employers  of  labour,  who,  we  should  imagine,  would  most  benefit 
by  the  increased  intelligence  of  their  worlonen  in  their  special  art, 
give  much  encouragement  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  so 
patriotically  devoted  themselves  to  this  object.  In  Cornwall,  the 
mining  institution  failed  in  its  expected  effects  by  the  original 
defective  education  of  the  working  classes,  who,  unable  to  read 
easily,  or  to  take  notes,  or  to  do  the  simple  arithmetic  required  for 
the  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  ores,  soon  grew  tired  of  lectures 
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they  could  not  follow  with  interest.  ProfesBor  Hnxley  points  out, 
that  the  School  of  Mines,  in  Jermyn  Street,  was  not  established  by 
the  mining  interests,  but  by  the  eminent  geologist  Sir  H.  De  la  Becbe, 
and  that  very  few  pnpils  attended  until  recently,  when  by  the  offer 
of  pecuniary  rewards  and  medals,  and  the  prospect  of  appoint- 
ments hereafter,  600  or  700  average  papers  were  sent  in  for  compe- 
tition in  some  branches  of  science,  and  1,200  or  1,300  in  chemistry. 
This  seems  to  indicate  the  right  method  by  which  the  friends  of 
technical  education  might  stimulate  the  classes  to  whom  the  higher 
rewards  are  not  accessible.  Associations  might  lie  formed,  so  that 
in  the  various  branches  of  study  the  united  subscriptionB  would 
allow  of  studentships  being  given,  tenable  for  three  or  four  years. 
By  these  means  the  young  workman,  or  even  one  more  advanced  in 
life,  may  not  only  gain  the  reward  of  his  ability,  but  obtain  some 
compensation  for  the  diminished  wages  which  may  temporarily 
follow  the  giving  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  increase  his  skill  here- 
after. The  employers  of  labour  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  those 
in  which  the  higher  ability  required  renders  a  considerable  premium 
only  a  fair  price  for  admission  to  the  business,  might  tempt  many 
firom  the  overcrowded  professions,  by  a  judicious  offer  of  remitting 
tJie  premiums  where  high  distinction  has  been  gained.  ProbaWy 
the  cost  to  themselves  would  be  in  many  cases  soon  more  than 
compensated  by  the  higher  theoretical  knowledge  brought  eariier 
into  use. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Whitworth  deserves  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  tlie  nation.  What  effects  will  be  produced  by  thirty 
scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  lOoL  each,  in  a  single  branch 
of  applied  science  so  important  to  this  country  as  engineering  and 
mechanical  industry,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate.  Not  merely  the 
succession  of  new  aspirants  every  three  years,  but  the  nomlien 
who,  though  falling  a  little  short  of  the  splendid  prise,  will  yet 
have  given  all  their  powers  of  mind  to  obtain  it,  may  be  expected 
to  create  an  impulse  and  maintain  a  mental  activity  which  will  not 
allow  England  to  fall  behind  in  her  continental  rivalship.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  many  individuals  can  offer  singly  so  noble  and 
patriotic  a  gift,  but  they  may  combine  together,  and  thus,  by  the 
union  of  isolated  efforts,  institute  similar  rewards  for  proficiency  in 
other  arts  or  occupations.  That  there  is  amongst  our  indnstrol 
classes  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and  skilled  workmen,  with 
ability  to  compete  for  similar  prizes,  may  be  seen  in  the  admirable 
volume  of  reports  of  the  artisans,  selected  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  published  by  the  society. 
The  deep  knowledge  of  their  particular  industry,  the  general  keen- 
ness of  observation,  the  common  sense,  and  in  many  cases  talented 
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style  of  writmg,  besides  the  variety  of  the  oontents,  make  it  a 
Yolniue  of  remarkable  interest,  highly  creditable  to  the  class  from 
whom  they  were  selected. 

In  the  higher  branches  of  science,  the  universities,  colleges,  and 
great  schools,  with  their  wealthy  endowments,  will  be  called  npon 
to  move  with  the  times ;  and  there  are  signs  of  their  abeady  pre- 
paring to  respond  in  a  suitable  manner  to  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
The  offer  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  exliibitions,  may  be  made 
to  suit  all  grades  of  scientific  requirements.  Though  it  may 
sensibly  diminish  the  number  of  classical  rewards,  it  is  probable  that 
it  would  not  really  lower  the  high  standard  of  classical  excellence 
in  the  country,  whilst  it  would  raise  up  a  fresh  career  in  which 
renown  may  be  won.  Many  who  by  other  inclinations  may  not 
be  the  first  in  classical  studies,  may  achieve  a  world-wide  fame  for 
the  university  or  college  of  their  choice,  by  their  attainments  in 
science  instead. 

In  what  manner  the  Gbvemment  may  best  be  able  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education,  is  as  yet  undecided.  Some 
suggest  that  they  should  establish  secondary,  or  higher  schools,  in 
the  locality  of  a  particular  industry,  and  adapt  the  teaching  to  the 
special  wants  of  the  population  around.  But  the  question  arises, 
are  these  schools  to  be  founded  in  places  where  no  special  desire  is 
felt  for  the  higher  instruction  offered,  or  in  other  places  where  the 
voluntary  efforts  either  of  the  masters  or  workmen,  or  botli,  only 
require  additional  aid  to  render  them  effective?  It  maybe  said,  that 
the  former  need  it  most,  for  how  are  we  to  overcome  ignorance  or 
apathy,  if  the  State  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  exciting  at  least  a 
desire  for  improvement,  and  teaching  the  people  the  advantages 
and  pleasures  of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  are  those  who 
have  proved  their  earnestness  by  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  be  left  to 
struggle  on  feebly,  whilst  others  who  are  indifferent  to  scientific 
education,  have  it  brought  to  their  doors  ?  Others  again,  consider 
that  schools  for  special  science,  at  any  rate  for  the  labouring  classes, 
have  generally  failed  of  success,  and  that  the  best  plan  is  to  improve 
education  generally,  giving  it  a  higher  tone,  both  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  making  science  more  a  part  of  the 
general  study,  but  with  special  application  of  it  for  the  pupils 
of  more  advanced  ages. 

The  evidence  in  the  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  which  has  recently  appeared, 
gives  an  encouraging  view  of  the  practical  skill  of  our  workmen  in 
nearly  all  branches  of  industry,  leaving  no  reason  to  fear  the  rivalry 
of  foreigners  in  mere  handicraft.  But  the  competition  in  conmierco 
and  manufactures  is  so  dose  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  that  the 
superior  technical  education  of  the  continental  workman,  enabling 
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him  to  adopt  bo  readily  any  new  processes  or  improvementa,  gms 
hiTTi  manifest  advantages  orer  ihe  English  workman.  It  is  essential 
for  our  industrial  classes  to  be  better  iustmcted  in  scienoe  and  its 
applications,  and  be  less  liable  to  fail  by  dnmsy  inventions  and 
costly  errors. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem,  that  the  action  of  the  Grovcmmenfc 
wOl  be  most  beneficially  exerted  in  the  first  instance  by  extending 
the  system  of  grants  in  aid  of  local  exertions,  by  adding  to  the 
emoluments  of  teachers  who  produce  evidence  of  the  higher  class 
of  instruction  having  been  efficiently  imparted,  and  by  aiding  in  the 
cost  of  building  where  new  schools  of  a  special  scientific  character 
are  needed.  Above  all,  the  stimulus  of  endowments  or  exhibitioos 
of  adequate  value,  or  the  offer  of  Government  appointments  in  snch 
departments  as  science  can  be  most  usefully  applied  in,  will  probaUy 
produce  the  most  profitable  results  for  a  national  expenditure. 

Labour  and  Capital, 

Another  subject,  vitally  connected  with  maintaining  the  posrOon 
of  this  country  in  its  competition  abroad,  as  well  as  with  its  peaee 
and  prosperity  at  home,  is  the  relation  of  wages  to  capital  For 
many  years  the  most  violent  discussion  has  been  going  on ;  bat  it 
really  appears  as  if  some  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year  in  an  amicable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  opinion  that 
labour  and  capital  must  be  in  antagonism,  each  trying  to  subdue 
the  other  to  its  own  terms — an  opinion  which  can  only  be  enter- 
tained in  complete  ignorance  of  their  relative  ftinctions — is  beooming 
gradually  undermined,  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  some  of  the  most 
practical  and  enlightened  employers  of  labour,  aided  by  the  increased 
intelligence  and  better  feeHng  produced  by  conciliation  on  the 
working  classes,  have  allowed  some  important  experiments  to  be 
fairly  tried  to  reconcile  the  two  opposing  foes,  and  to  bring  them 
into  harmonious  working  together.  It  is  true  the  beginning  is 
feeble,  and  what  is  accomplished,  small,  compared  with  what  remains 
to  be  done.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  and  of  the  laws  which  r^n- 
late  wages  and  capital,  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties.  A  most  influential  general 
committee  has  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  In  an  evening 
meeting,  at  which  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  presided,  the 
question  was  debated,  and  certain  general  principles  laid  down  for 
the  course  of  proceeding.  But  the  work  to  be  accomplished  is  of 
the  most  laborious  character.  The  mass  of  prejudice  to  be  over- 
come on  both  sides  is  the  growth  of  years,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be 
seen  how  the  interference  of  a  third  party,  though  professing  to 
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lepresent  impartiallj  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  trae  prin- 
ciples of  economic  science,  will  be  received  by  either.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  the  clomsy  and  barbarous  system  of  strikes 
and  locks-ont,  which  destroy  both  the  small  savings  of  the  work- 
men and  the  capital  ont  of  which  he  hopes  to  increase  his  wa^es, 
and  which  keep  up  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  and  ill-feeling, 
wiQ  be  abolished  as  an  insensate  and  reckless  process.  Trades' 
unions  are  contended  for  by  some  as  use^  and  effective,  if  not 
carried  on  to  the  injury  of  the  trade,  or  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nation,  and  provided  the  members  pursue  their  own  objects  without 
undue  coercion  of  others.  But  without  coercion  and  oppression 
how  can  they  fulfil  their  objects?  The  limitation  of  times  of 
labour,  the  depression  of  the  sober,  industrious,  and  most  skilful 
workman  to  an  average  level  of  the  more  idle  and  unskilful,  the 
exclusion  of  apprentices,  and  the  dire  effects  in  other  branches  of 
the  trade  or  mauTifacture  in  which,  without  wishing  to  strike  them- 
selves, the  workmen  are  dependent  on  the  continued  labour  of 
others,  who  will  not  work,  naturally  drive  capital  away  into  other 
countries  or  other  trades,  and  thus  leave  the  infatuated  workman 
with  worse  prospects  of  success  than  when  he  began  the  strike. 
Nor  can  we  pass  over  the  selfishness  with  which  one  branch  of 
occupation  frequently  pursues  this  system  of  strikes  without 
reference  to  others,  who,  though  unwilling  to  throw  up  their 
employments,  are  forced  into  unprofitable  idleness,  misery,  and 
want  that  other  classes  may  better  themselves  by  higher  wages. 
The  whole  of  this  false  and  dangerous  system  must  be  superseded 
by  some  other  scheme  or  schemes  which  will  unite  in  harmonious 
working  labonr  and  capital.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  but  one  remedy.  The  excesses  of  the  working  classes  of  France 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  their  vote  to  expel  the  English 
workmen,  led  to  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  French 
political  economists,  and  eventually  to  the  institution  of  the  Conseil 
des  Prud'hommes,  courts  of  arbitration,  and  industrial  partnerships, 
which  have  had  the  happiest  effects.  In  France,  in  the  ten  years 
1880-40,  Mr.  MundeUa  informs  us  the  courts  of  arbitration  have 
adjudicated  on  135,730  cases,  of  which  128,319  were  amicably 
settled;  3,530  withdrawn  by  consent;  3,881  judgments  pronounced, 
from  which  there  were  only  155  appeals.  In  Nottingham  especially, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  MundeUa,  the  working  of  the 
board  for  seven  years  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  most  favour- 
able, and  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  both  to  the  employers 
and  the  employed.  The  board  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
masters  and  workmen  on  each  side,  with  a  president  chosen  by 
consent,  and  for  three  years  and  a-half  they  have  been  enabled  to 
agree  on  all  points  in  debate  without  the. necessity  of  coming  to  a 
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vote.  The  system  lias  recently  been  extended  to  Hawick,  Nortli 
Britain,  and  to  the  Potteries.  The  Gonncil  of  the  Amalgamated 
Trades'  Unions  passed  a  resolution,  desiring  the  establishment  of 
these  boards,  in  all  branches  of  their  nnion,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  courteous  and  kdndly  meeting  together  to  settle  is 
common  questions  which  were  formerly  sources  of  hoBtility  and 
irritation,  would,  if  introduced  in  all  trades,  have  a  wonderfid  efkti 
in  uniting  two  classes  so  essentially  necessary  to  each  other  as  tfas 
capitalist  and  the  labourer. 

But  there  appears  to  be  even  a  more  powerful  mode  of  oo-opera- 
tion,  because  it  appeals  more  directly  to  the  self-interest  of  tie 
working  classes,  viz.,  industrial  partnerships,  in  which  the  masten 
and  workmen  may  unite  together.  Co-operative  stores  imply  t 
combination  of  consumers  to  cheapen  the  price  of  artides  pn> 
chased,  but  their  tendency  is  naturally  to  dispense  with  the  chus 
of  dealers  or  middlemen,  and  by  the  saving  of  the  profits  formerlf 
gained  by  them,  the  consumers  benefit  at  the  cost  only  of  the 
relatively  small  expenses  of  managing  the  stores.  But  what  would 
become  of  the  class  of  dealers  or  tradesmen,  if  this  principle  was 
generally  actod  upon  ?  In  admitting  the  workmen  into  partner- 
ships of  production,  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties  between 
labour  and  production  seem  to  vanish.  As  every  one  of  the  partners 
is  interested  in  increasing  the  profits,  he  can  have  no  wish  to  stint 
his  own  labour,  or  to  check  in  any  way  the  labour  of  others.  He 
not  only  is  careful  not  to  waste  the  materials  himselj^  but  he  keeps 
a  vigilant  eye  that  his  fellow  workmen  may  be  equally  careiM.  He 
is  led  to  understand  the  accounts  of  a  firm,  and  the  causes  of 
depression  and  prosperity  of  trade.  Strikes  frequently  oocurred 
when  from  the  closeness  of  foreign  competition  the  market  could 
least  bear  them ;  the  workman,  when  a  partner,  sees  that  at  such 
times  his  profits  would  be  diminished  by  any  check  to,  or  increased 
price  of,  labour. 

The  most  remarkable  and  encouraging  example  of  the  new 
system,  was  given  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Briggs,  read  before  the  Social 
Science  Committee  of  May  last,  on  the  Whitworth  collieries.  In 
ten  years  there  had  been  four  strikes,  involving  cessation  of  work 
for  seventy-eight  weeks.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  the 
annoyance  and  anxiety  of  the  partners  were  extreme.  The  profits 
were  reduced  to  Httle  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  their  invested 
capital.  They  were  compelled  to  evict  families  from  their  cottages, 
in  order  to  introduce  now  labourers  for  their  works.  The  police 
were  required  in  large  numbers  for  the  protection  of  the  non-union 
men.  At  last  the  painful  struggle  terminated  in  a  riot  in  the 
village,  the  ringleaders  of  which  were  convicted  at  the  Yoik 
Assizes  in  1863.     But  in  1864  the  proprietors  determined  to  take 
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the  whole  of  the  men  into  partnership,  and  a  limited  liability  oom^ 
pany  was  formed  from  1st  Jxily,  1865,  of  which  they  retained  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital,  the  remainder  being  allotted  in  shares  to  be 
purchased  by  the  men.  After  paying  a  moderate  rate  for  wages  and 
management,  and  the  proper  allowance  for  reserves  and  depre- 
ciation, any  excess  over  lo  per  cent,  of  the  profits  was  to  be  allotted 
half  to  the  capital,  and  the  other  half  as  a  bonns  to  the  workmen  in 
proportion  to  their  earnings.  At  first  they  were  suspicions,  but  the 
plan  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  the  very  first  year  the  dividend  was 
12  per  cent.,  and  the  2  per  cent,  which  was  aUotted  as  a  bonus  on 
wages,  allowed  of  an  average  increase  of  7^  per  cent,  to  the  work- 
people on  their  earnings.  In  the  second  year,  80  per  cent,  of  the 
workmen  took  shares,  the  profits  were  13  per  cent.,  and  the  3  per 
cent,  bonus  allowed  an  average  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
workmen's  earnings,  besides  setting  by  9  per  cent,  on  the  capital  as 
a  reserve  fund.  The  village  has  been  perfectly  peaceful,  the  work- 
people have  become  sober,  ipLdustrious,  and  respectable  in  their 
conduct,  and  they  generally  invest  their  profits  in  the  extension  of 
the  business.  There  has  been  no  dispute  and  no  charge  of  neglect 
of  work  made.  This  is  not  a  small  experiment,  1,200  men  and  lx)ys 
have  benefited  by  the  operation,  and  90,000^.  of  capital  is  invested 
in  the  concern. 

With  modifications  adapted  to  different  trades,  this  system 
seems  worthy  of  a  witle  extension.  The  proper  rate  of  bonus  for 
labour  must,  no  doubt,  depend  on  the  proportion  which  the  labour 
bears  to  the  other  costs  of  production  and  of  bringing  the  article  to 
market.  Competition  of  foreign  countries,  variations  in  supply  and 
demand,  may  prevent  wages  bearing  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  other 
capital  required,  consequently  the  bonus  to  wages  may  have  to  be 
adjusted  in  different  manufactures  or  trades.  But  some  of  the  best 
of  the  trades'  unions  have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  trial 
of  this  scheme,  and  the  commercial  greatness  of  England  is  deeply 
interested  in  its  success. 

Insurcmce. 

Leaving  subjects  still  so  Ml  of  doubts  and  difi^culties,  we  turn 
to  one  which,  though  established  upon  laws  of  nature  equally 
recondite,  has  been  pushed  into  practice  with  an  energy  and  success 
highly  creditable  to  this  country.  It  would  be  inexcusable  in  this 
city,  in  which  have  been  founded  two  amongst  the  greatest  and 
most  enterprising  of  our  insurance  companies,  which  under  the  able 
management  of  Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  this  Section,  have  obtained  so  wide  a  reputation,  and  to  whose 
representative  in  London,  Mr.  C.  J.  Bunyon,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  best  works  which  have  appeared  on  the  law  of  fire  and  life 
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assurance,  not  to  allude  to  the  progress  which  these  valuable  nisti- 
tutions  have  made  in  this  country.  Yital  statistics  are  now  aasnmiiig 
a  form  which  enable  the  most  complicated  problems  of  human  hfe 
to  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  certain  and  simple  events.  Yet 
little  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Attomej  and 
Solicitor-General  of  that  day,  when  reporting  on  the  application  Sat 
a  royal  charter  to  the  first  society  formed  on  scientific  principles 
for  the  assurance  of  life,  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  tliat  its 
success  moat  depend  on  calculations  taken  on  tables  of  life  and 
death,  whereby  the  chance  of  mortality  is  attempted  to  be  reduced 
to  a  certain  standard  ''  This  is  a  mere  speculation,"  th^  obserwe, 
'<  never  yet  tried  in  practice,  and  consequently  subject^  like  all  otiier 
*'  experiments,  to  various  chances  in  the  execution."  Further, 
considering  that  the  general  tables  include  both  healthy  and 
unhealthy  lives,  they  thought  that  *'  the  register  of  life  and  death 
''  ought  to  be  confined,  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of  exactness,  to 
"  such  persons  only  as  are  the  objects  of  insurance."  It  was 
argued,  to  show  the  smaJl  probability  of  success  for  the  societT, 
that  the  Boyal  Exchange  Assurance,  in  forty  years,  had  taken  only 
10,915/.  in  premiums,  of  which  the  profits  amounted  to  only  2,651^ 
must  have  been  nearly  exhausted  in  the  chaises  of  management. 
They  would  hardly  expect  a  more  considerable  capital  to  arise  from 
lower  premiums,  and  the  hazard  of  loss  will  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  the  dealing  will  be  more  extensive.  The  petition  was 
dismissed,  but  the  society  (the  Equitable)  was  formed,  and  in  ^ite 
of  the  gloomy  prognostications  at  its  birth,  had  afterwards,  at  one 
time,  nearly  20,000,000/.  of  assurances  on  lives  in  force  together. 
About  six  years  back,  from  an  estimate  made  on  a  large  proportian 
of  the  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  computed  thas 
about  372,000,000/.  were  assured  upon  lives;  and  at  the  rate  of 
progress  made  of  late  years,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  now  increased 
to  400,000,000/.  But  a  stQl  more  renmrkable  extension  of  this  kind 
of  business  has,  within  a  few  years,  taken  place  within  the  United 
States  of  America.  At  the  close  of  1866,  thirty-nine  companies 
doing  business  in  the  State  of  New  York,  had  about  305,390  life 
policies  in  force  for  upwards  of  173,000,000/.,  which  At  tlie  end 
of  1867  had  increased  to  403,841  policies  for  233,400»ocx>/!.  A 
single  company,  the  Mutual  of  New  York,  had  issued  in  that  one 
year  19,406  policies  for  12,450,000/.,  taking  in  new  premiums 
upwards  of  801,000/.  The  assurances  in  that  company  alone 
amounted  to  nearly  39,000,000/.,  being  almost  three  times  the 
amount  at  present  existing  in  our  largest  office  in  this  country. 

Considering  the  great  pecuniary  interests  at  stake,  the  disooTery 
of  the  true  law  of  mortality  is  of  deep  importance.  The  theory  of 
that  eminent   mathematician,   Benjamin   Gompertz,   F.B.S.,  tint 
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there  is  in  the  human  frame  a  power  to  oppose  destmction,  which 
loses  equal  proportions  in  equal  times,  and  consequently  that  the 
intensity  of  mortality  is  represented  by  a  series  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression, was  founded  upon  actual  observations  of  numerous  tables. 
Such  a  theory  is  congruous  with  many  natural  effects,  as  for 
instance,  the  exhaustions  of  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  by  strokes 
repeated  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  for 
long  periods  of  life  in  most  of  the  tables  of  original  observations 
which  have  been  made.  There  is  a  marked  difference,  however,  in 
the  constants  of  mortality  in  three  principal  periods  of  life — child- 
hood, manhood,  and  old  age.  There  are  also  exceptional  or  cli- 
macteric years  of  life,  and  from  the  variety  of  circumstances  which 
may  affect  health  or  life,  such  as  occupation,  locality,  habits,  exposure 
to  disease,  &c.,  bo  many  peculiarities  in  each  class  of  observationB, 
which  themselves  may  have  been  incorrectly  or  imperfectly  collected, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  in  any  what  may  be  called  the  true 
or  universal  law  of  mortality. 

A  very  important  inquiry  is  now  being  made,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  into  the  actual  experience  of  some 
of  the  older  companies.  The  facts  relating  to  147,000  persons 
admitted  after  medical  examination  as  healthy  lives,  of  whom  about 
24,000  had  died,  afford  ample  materials  for  many  interesting  deduc- 
tions in  vital  statistics,  and  are  especially  valuable  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  records.  A  similar  investigation  is  being  made  in  Germany 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  conducted  by  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  a  like  character,  and  by  some  of  the  leading  mathe- 
maticians of  those  countries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  authentic  information  as  to  the 
total  amounts  insured  in  various  branches  is  known  in  this  country. 
In  fire  insnrance  a  rough  estimate,  deduced  from  the  duty,  would 
give  about  1,445,000,000/.  in  1867,  including  nearly  8o,ooo,oooZ.  on 
farming  stock.  The  total  amount  of  marine  insurance  business  is 
equally  uncertain,  thoagh  it  must  be  increasing  with  the  rapid 
strides  of  commercial  enterprise.  Mr.  Morris  Black,  in  his  analysis 
of  the  accounts  of  marine  insurance  companies  established  since 
1859,  gives  the  premiums  received  by  eleven  of  these  companies 
in  1867  as  nearly  2,800,000/.,  insuring  about  227,000,000/.;  but 
this  does  not  include  the  five  oldest  and  largest  companies,  nor  the 
great  amount  underwritten  by  the  members  of  Lloyd's.  The  total 
value  of  shipping  and  commercial  products  liable  to  risk  in  voyages 
between  different  ports  would  be  the  more  interesting,  as  the 
Statistical  Committee  of  Lloyd's  have  for  the  last  two  years,  by  the 
aid  of  their  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Jeula,  collected  and  compared 
some  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  accidents  and  losses  in 
which,  as  a  great  maritime  nation,  we  take  so  great  a  share.     In 
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10,587  yesselB  in  1866,  to  which  accidente  of  some  kind  happened, 
and  1 1,424  vessels  in  1867,  the  accidents  of  different  kinds,  whether 
sailing  vessels  or  steamers  (the  latter  being  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  total),  show  a  remarkable  regolariiy  in  the  percentage,  and 
indicate  the  value  of  a  more  extended  inquiry.  The  tables  con^nise 
losses  and  casualties  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into 
thirty-one  geographical  sections,  for  the  voyages  between  the  ports 
in  each  section.  With  these  and  the  annual  wreck  registers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  dangers  nearer  our  own  coasts,  and  fbllff 
statistics  &om  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  on  a  uniform  plan,  of 
the  amount  and  value  of  shipping  and  cargoes  passing  from  port  to 
port  in  difi'erent  trades,  we  may  expect  a  great  increase  in  our 
general  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

At  the  Statistical  Congresses  held  in  Paris  in  1855,  and  at 
Berlin  in  1863,  it  was  recommended  to  collect  the  statiBtics  of  all 
branches  of  insurance,  in  such  a  form  that  the  progress  of  nations 
therein  might  Im  compared.  The  heads  of  the  Govemmoit 
Statistical  Departments  of  several  countries  are  now  engaged  in 
maturing  a  plan  for  comprehending  these  and  other  commenaal 
statistics  in  a  full  report. 

Electric  Telegrwplis. 

One  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  social  and  commerciil 
progress  of  any  country,  is  the  facility  in  the  means  of  personal 
intercourse,  and  especially  of  j&equent  communications  by  {X)st  and 
verbal  messages.  Grood  roads  and  railroads,  giving  rapid  and  cheap 
means  of  transport  both  for  passengers  and  goods,  are  essential  to 
the  increase  of  internal  trade.  But  equally  essential  is  the  power 
of  sending  swift  and  accurate  messages,  and  receiving  prompt  and 
correct  replies.  The  annual  extension  of  the  postal  and  telegraph 
system,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  mental  activity  and  gro¥rth  of  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country.  In  1867  the  letters  delivered  had 
reached  nearly  775,ooo,ocx>  in  the  United  Eangdom  (being  3^  per 
cent,  excess  on  the  previous  year,  and  averaging  144  letters  to  each 
inhabited  house).  The  book  packets  were  more  than  102,000,000, 
being  an  increase  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  The 
receptacles  for  letters  were  17,225,  being  i  to  every  312  inhabited 
houses. 

Whoever  originated  the  idea  of  the  penny  post,  the  nation  will 
always  feel  that  it  is  to  the  ability,  the  energy,  and  the  perseveranoo 
of  Sir  Kowland  Hill  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  inestimable 
benefits  which  have  followed  the  realisation  of  the  idea.  In  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  age  his  name  will  be  alwajs 
conspicuous. 

The  success  of  the  Post-office,  and  the  enlightened  readiness 
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with  whicli  every  improvement  is  adopted  and  the  wants  of  the 
pnblic  supplied,  give  ns  reason  to  hope  that  what  many  regard  as 
a  very  qu^tionable  interferencse  with  private  enterprise,  in  the  pro- 
posed purchase  of  the  telegraph  property  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in 
order  to  place  it  under  one  management,  will  prove  eminently  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  facilities  possessed  by  the  post  office  in 
having  money  order  offices  and  employes  who  at  a  very  slight 
additional  expense  may  work  the  telegraph  in  localities  in  which  it 
would  scarcely  pay  profit  to  the  companies  to  form  new  stations,  are 
likely  to  create  and  satisfy  the  demand  for  numerous  extensions.  In 
popxdous  places,  from  which  the  profits  are  mostly  now  derived  (it  is 
stated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  receipts  are  from  fifteen  towns, 
and  one-half  from  London),  the  combination  of  the  pillar-post  and 
stamped  paper  for  telegraphs  in  the  suburbs,  the  saving  of  extra 
charge  for  distances  in  the  delivery,  and  all  over  the  country  an 
uniform  and  cheap  rato,  will  no  doubt  lead  to  an  immense  develop- 
ment of  the  system.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  a  short  time  an 
uniform  charge  of  6d,  a  message  of  a  certain  length  will  be  estab- 
lished. The  coixsequence  will  be  felt  as  well  in  the  convenience  of 
private  intercourse,  as  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  in  bring- 
ing distant  markets  together,  and,  by  increasing  the  competition, 
obtaining  a  greater  approach  to  equalisation  of  prices  for  the  great 
benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  assumed  that  the  numl)er  of  telegraph 
messages  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
that  on  the  1st  July,  1869,  the  Gk>vemment  wiQ  start  with  the 
estimated  number  of  7,500,000.  Supposing  that  present  charges 
of  65,000/.  a-year  may  be  saved  by  amalgamation  of  all  the  lines, 
and  allowing  for  various  costs,  for  extension,  &c.,  a  maximum  net 
revenue  of  358,000/.,  or  minimum  of  203,000/.  per  annum  is 
Mr.  Scudamore's  calculation,  with  which  Government  credit  would 
more  than  raise  the  capital  of  6,000,000/.  required  for  the  purchase. 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  with  so  inany  interests,  still  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration  before  the  money  bill  can  be  brought  in  in  the 
next  Parliament,  that  even  this  large  sum  will  suffice  to  complete 
the  purchase.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Government  com- 
peting, if  the  public  interest  required  it,  without  laying  out  so 
large  a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  interests  which  are  not  vested. 
But  besides  the  natural  feeling  of  the  public  against  the  unfairness 
of  destroying,  and  the  risk  of  discouraging,  private  enterprises 
which  have  pro<iuced,  or  are  calculated  to  produce,  such  good 
results  for  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  machinery  and 
arrangements  already  complete,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
railway  leases,  form  a  basis  for  immediate  improvements  which  will 
BO  much  the  earlier  repay  the  outlay.  The  other  objections,  that 
Gt>vemment  may  use  the  lines  for  favouritism  or  for  political  pur- 
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poses,  that  they  would  have  the  oommand  of  all  the  Becrets  of 
private  indiyidnals,  as  weU  as  those  of  their  pnhlic  opponentSy  that 
they  might  harass  the  press  by  delays,  or  transmit  news  to  one 
jonmal  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  appear  either  to  excite  no 
alarm,  or  to  have  been  met,  as  in  the  last  case,  by  a  jndicions  com- 
promise and  the  formation  of  a  company  to  collect  news  for  them- 
selves. On  the  whole  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  this  great 
experiment  may  be  tried  in  the  conrse  of  next  year,  and  that  no 
fresh  agreements  with  the  companies  which  wonld  be  still  more 
costly,  will  be  rendered  necessary  by  delay. 

Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  several  important  con- 
gresses in  which  the  British  Association  has  been  either  interested 
or  represented.  The  Metric  Committee,  which  was  reappointed  in 
1866,  united  its  efforts  to  those  of  the  International  Decimal  Asso- 
ciation to  obtain  a  special  exhibition  of  the  weights,  measnres,  and 
coins  of  all  coxmtries  in  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition.  The 
Imperial  Commission  applied  to  aU  the  Governments  of  Europe  and 
America  to  send  copies  of  their  standards,  and  to  appoint  delegates 
to  take  part  in  a  conference  to  be  called  for  a  Aill  discussion  as  to 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  an  uniform  system  for  all  nations.  The 
exhibition,  which  appeared  to  excite  great  interest,  was  held  in  the 
pavilion,  in  the  central  garden.  It  had  the  great  advantage  of 
showing  by  contrast  the  singular  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  as  compared  with  all  others. 
The  conference,  at  which  delegates  officially  appointed  by  the 
Grovemments  of  all  the  leading  countries  attended,  was  presided 
over  with  great  ability  first  by  M.  Mathieu,  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  afterward  by  his  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Niapoleon ; 
and  after  a  fall  discussion  on  an  able  report  prepared  by  Dr.  Jaoobi, 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
it  was  decided  to  recommend  the  universal  and  sole  adoption  of  the 
metric  system, — ^not  a  single  voice  being  given  against  it,  nor  a 
single  word  said  in  favour  of  any  other  system.  Strong  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  passed  also  at  the  Litemational  SlAtistical 
Congress,  held  at  Florence  in  October  last,  recommending  its 
universal  adoption,  advising  that  associations  should  be  formed  in 
all  countries  where  it  is  not  yet  introduced,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
it  and  make  its  advantages  known,  and  that  it  should  be  tau^t  in 
Govermental  schools,  and  used  in  all  post  offices,  custom  honaeSy 
and  public  establishments. 

In  this  oountiy,  where  the  Metric  Weights  and  Measures  Act, 
1864,  renders  the  use  of  the  system  legal,  the  singular  anomaly  still 
exists  that  no  provision  is  made  for  stamping  and  verificadon  by 
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the  standards,  and  consequently  parties  may  be  liable  by  one  Act 
to  the  nsnal  penalties  for  using  such  weights  and  measures,  although 
by  another,  contracts  made  by  them  therein  are  lawfdl.  The  Act 
indeed  is  so  defective,  and  the  progress  of  the  system  so  great,  that 
another  Act  was  introduced  in  the  session  just  closed  to  make  it 
compulsory  within  some  given  period  to  be  fixed  in  committee. 
Mr.  Ewart,  together  with  Mr.  Bazley,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Graves  took  charge  of  the  bOl,  and  after  an  animated 
debate,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  the  large  majority  of  217 
to  65.  It  was  set  down  for  committee  on  1st  July,  but  the  state  of 
public  business  prevented  its  being  proceeded  with.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  questions  of  great,  if  not  pressing,  importance  for  early 
consideration  by  the  new  Parliament. 

The  first  report  of  the  Standards  Commission  which  has  just 
been  presented,  shows  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Standards'  Department,  which  carried  out  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Ewart's  committee.  Several  indications  are  given  of 
progress  in  the  decimal  system.  The  metre  also  has  been  laid  down 
from  the  authentic  metre  in  the  possession  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
and  the  kilogram  verified  by  Professor  Miller  transferred  from  the 
Boyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 
procure  a  complete  series  of  the  weights  and  capacity  measures  of 
the  metric  system.  But  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  its  introduction 
into  this  country,  the  commission  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine 
the  numerous  papers  which  have  been  collected,  but  admitting  its 
importance,  will  give  it  their  early  and  best  attention. 

In  the  meantime  the  confusion  and  intricacy  of  the  weights  and 
measures  in  our  vast  dominions  in  India,  have  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissions  to  introduce  a  thorough  reform.  The  metric 
system  has  been  recommended  by  Colonel  Strachey,  F.R.S.,  pre- 
sident of  the  Indian  committee,  as  the  best  system  for  entire  and 
exclusive  adoption  throughout  India,  and  this  view  has  been  sup- 
ported by  two  Commissions.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Gover,  in  a  very  able 
paper  on  imiform  metrology  for  India,  proves  that  formerly  not 
only  was  the  decimal  system  universal  in  InctSk,  but  that  the  ancient 
measures  of  land  and  the  original  basis  of  the  present  system  of 
linear  measures  was  almost  identically  the  same  as  the  metre — 
39-3  inches  (for  39*37079  inches). 

The  only  cause  for  delay  in  introducing  an  uniform  system  in 
India,  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  the  imperial  weights  and  measures 
will  still  retain  their  position  in  England,  and  that  their  system 
must  have  some  easy  relationship  with  what  prevails  here.  But 
the  metric  system  is  admitted  to  be  the  best,  and  if  it  should  be 
finally  adopted  here,  all  that  vast  population  would  be  exposed  to 
the  inconveniences  of  a  second  change. 
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In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  metric  Bystem  is  permit 
sively  legalised,  but  more  completely  than  in  England,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  standards  for  verification.  The  official  delegates  of 
America  have  declared  that  the  United  States  wonld  follow  England 
in  making  the  nse  compnlaory.  If  England  took  the  lead,  India 
and  all  onr  colonies  wonld  unite  with  ns.  The  system  wliich  is  now 
legal  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  either  compulsory  or  permis.srre, 
amongst  275,000,000  of  people,  would  then  comprise  upwards  of 
450,000,000  of  people  using  the  samo  weights  and  mea&mres,  uritli 
decimal  subdivisious  and  multiples  in  the  simplest  and  most  -perkti 
form  either  for  calculations  or  commercial  use. 

One  hundred  years  ago  such  an  idea  might  indeed  seem  ntopi&ii, 
as  would  also  now  be  the  notion  of  finding  acceptance  for  another 
universal  xmit.  But  when  by  peculiar  circumstances  such  rapid 
progress  has  been  made  towards  uniformity,  it  is  practical  wisdom 
to  seize  every  opportunity  to  promote  it.  In  science,  in  conuneroe, 
in  education,  in  international  intercourse,  in  statistical  inquiries,  it 
is  difficult  to  picture  the  vast  benefits  that  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  one  and  the  same  unit  by  aU  civilised  nations. 

Monetarif  Conferences, 

Far  greater  difficulties  and  differences  of  opinion  lie  in  the  way 
of  a  monetary  unit  of  account,  or  even  uniformity  of  metalhc 
currency  for  the  leading  commercial  nations ;  yet  a  great  movement 
has  been  going  on  therein  during  the  past  year.  The  conference,  in 
connection  with  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  over  which 
Prince  Napoleon  presided,  discussed  and  agreed  to  resolutions,  that 
the  different  Govismments  should  adopt  a  common  liaso  or  unit  in 
the  issue  of  their  gold  coins ;  that  it  should  be  of  the  same  fineness, 
nine- tenths ;  and  that  in  each  country  there  should  be  one  piece  at 
least  equivalent  to  one  of  the  pieces  in  another  coun.fcry,  so  that 
there  might  be  a  point  of  contact  in  the  currencies  of  all  countries. 
The  5-franc  piece  in  gold  was  finally  adopted  as  the  liasis,  since  the 
multiples  thereof  would  very  nearly  accord  with  the  monetary  units 
of  several  countries.  M.  Wolowski,  the  disting^uished  economist, 
defended  with  great  eloquence  and  energy  the  double  standard  of 
silver  and  gold,  but  he  found  no  seconder.  A  single  gr)ld  standard, 
and  everywhere  the  decimal  subdivision  of  the  unit  were  carried  as 
the  nearest  means  of  obtaining  some  coin  everywhere  current  and 
values  easily  translated  into  those  of  foreign  nations. 

But  the  International  Monetary  Conference,  which  was  called 
about  the  same  period  in  June  of  last  year  by  the  French  Govei^i- 
ment,  is  likely  to  produce  still  more  definite  results.  All  the  leading 
Gt)vemments  of  Europe  and  America  sent  official  delegates  to 
represent  them.     The  basis  taken  by  the  conference,  subject  to  such 
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improvements  as  might  be  suggested,  was  the  convention  conclnded 
the  23rd  December,  1865,  between  Switzerland,  Belgimn,  France, 
and  Italy,  for  a  common  currency ;  by  Article  12  of  which  conven- 
tion the  right  of  accession  was  reserved  to  any  State  which  would 
accept  the  obligations  and  the  monetary  system  of  the  union  as  far 
as  regards  the  gold  and  silver  coins.  The  delegates  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  authority  to  bind  their  respective  Gt)vemments,  except 
that  of  Austria,  for  whom  the  Baron  von  Hock  at  the  end  of  the 
conference  negotiated  and  signed  a  preliminary  treaty  of  adhesion 
to  the  Convention  of  1866.  In  the  early  part  of  1867  the  Papal 
Gk)vemment  had  joined  the  Convention,  and  in  April  of  the  same 
year  the  currency  of  Greece  was  remodelled  on  the  same  system. 
^  The  French  Government  were  anxious  to  obtain  some  definite 
answers  to  the  propositions  of  the  congress,  in  order  to  call  a  new 
congress  with  more  extended  powers ;  but  no  definite  time  was  fixed 
for  the  replies,  some  voting  for  replies  by  the  Ist  October  last,  and 
Great  Britain  for  an  extension  to  the  Ist  June  of  this  year.  The 
report  of  the  EngHsh  delegates,  Mr.  Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint, 
and  Mr.  Rivers  "Wilson,  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  referred  to  a 
royal  commission  for  their  opinion  whether  Great  Britain  would  be 
justified  in  making  any  changes  in  her  currency  which  would  allow 
in  any  way  of  her  joining  the  monetary  convention.  This  report, 
with  the  evidence  taken,  is  anxiously  expected. 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  merely  international  currency  of  one 
or  more  coins  would  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  inconvenience 
of  altering  even  to  a  slight  degree  (one  grain  is  all  that  would  be 
required)  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  in  the  pound  sterling.  But  a 
common  unit  of  account  would  offer  manifold  advantages.  An 
international  unit  of  lo  frs.,  which  would  have  ma^y  advantages 
over  5  frs.  as  the  smallest  gold  coin,  subdivided  decimally,  would  at 
once  give  in  all  commercial  quotations,  and  in  all  statistical  records 
precisely  the  same  figures.  All  nations  who  accepted  it  would  use 
the  same  language  of  value,  and  instead  of  the  j,  15,  and  25  frs.,  as 
suggested  by  the  congress,  which  would  require  constant  computa- 
tions in  the  translations  of  different  languages,  only  i,  10,  or  icx) 
would  be  used,  in  which  values  in  every  country  would  always  be 
expressed  in  the  same  figures. 

If  pure  theory  were  to  be  insisted  on  for  ail  the  nations  adopt- 
ing the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  10  grammes  of 
pure  gold,  without  alloy,  should  be  the  unit  of  value  =  34-44  frs., 
or  very  nearly  iZ.  75.  6rf.  But  this  would  necessitate  the  coinage 
of  all  their  gold  and  silver  a&esh,  the  gold  alone  being  estimated 
to  be  280,000,000/.  sterling  in  those  States  which  have  joined  the 
convention,  as  well  as  360,000,000/.  in  other  continental  States 
which  may  join  it  hereafter,  and  60,000,000/.  in  the  United  States. 
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In  Great  Briiain  the  gold  coinage,  thongh  nnoertain  in  amount^  is 
not  generally  reckoned  at  more  than  ioo,coo,ooo/. 

We  mnst,  therefore,  take  a  practical  yiew  of  Hie  propoeitiflDy 
and  it  wonld  not  be  to  the  credit  of  this  country,  wi<^  its  great 
influence  in  commerce,  and  its  pretensions  to  a  high  place  in  social 
progress,  to  withdraw  from  conferences  in  whidi  other  nationB  are 
taking  so  active  a  part,  in  questions  so  likely  to  promote  tiie 
peacefol  intercourse  and  prosperity  of  all. 

BtaHsUodl  Confess, 

The  other  congress  in  which  this  Section  is  pttrtaenlariy 
interested,  was  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  whidi,  after 
four  years  since  its  last  meeting  in  Berlin,  was  invited  by  iJie 
Government  of  Italy  to  meet  in  Florence  in  the  early  part  of 
October  last  year.  The  statesmen,  learned  professors,  and  aocal 
reformers  of  Italy  formed  a  larger  body  of  natives,  632,  in&. 
85  foreigners,  thaji  even  the  Congress  in  London  in  1860.  The 
Eang  had  nominated  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Humbert  of  Savoy,  as 
general  President,  and  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Agiieoltoic^ 
Industry,  and  Commerce  (S.  de  Blasiis),  took  a  most  active  pait  ia 
the  proceedings.  The  effect  of  these  congresses,  of  which  six  have 
been  held  since  1858,  is  seen  in  the  great  improvement  in  tibe  form 
of  collecting  Government  statistics  of  all  kinds.  By  nnifbimify  of 
methods  and  principles,  not  only  may  the  relative  progress  of 
nations  be  compared,  but  the  phenomena  of  political  and  social 
economy  examined  under  different  conditions  and  vaxyin^  aspeeta 
Thus  the  law  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  of  the 
growth  or  decay  of  population,  the  causes  of  early  or  late  mar- 
riages, the  effects  of  emigration  on  the  country  left  or  adopted,  the 
best  means  of  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  crime,  the  evil 
effects  of  great  standing  armies,  interfering  with  the  production,  or 
causing  wasteM  consxmiption  in  a  country,  and  nmnerona  other 
questions  of  the  highest  interest  to  society  at  large,  may  be  traced 
on  the  broad  map  of  a  continent,  instead  of  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
single  country. 

At  each  successive  meeting  the  able  and  earnest  men,  who  as 
Government  officials  really  have  influence  to  cazry  out  the  xesola- 
tions  agreed  to,  have  discussed  nearly  all  the  subjects  on  which 
national  prosperity  depends.  The  summaries  of  the  previous  reports 
by  Dr.  Engel,  of  Berlin,  arid  Dr.  Maestri,  of  Florence,  are  foil  rf 
matter  for  reflection,  laying  down  the  principles  on  which  eveiy 
possible  statistical  question  ought  to  be  studied. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  some  of  the  leading  memben, 
animated  and  guided  by  M.  Quetelet,  who  may  be  considered  the 
founder  of  these  congresses,  to  collect  on  an  uniform  plan  the  < 
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parative  statistics  of  all  nations  nnder  the  principal  heads.  The 
first  yoliune,  on  population,  was  presented  hy  M.  Qnetelet  at  the 
last  congress,  and  is  an  admirable  rSsume  of  hundreds  of  scattered 
official  Yolnmes.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  other  compilations  in 
different  branches  of  statistics,  showing  that  these  meetings  have 
not  ended  in  idle  discnssions,  bnt  will  assist  the  philosopher  in  his 
studies  as  well  as  the  practical  man  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
social  improvement  of  the  people. 

On  the  suggestion  of  M.  Qnetelet  a  section  will  be  formed  in 
the  next  congress  especially  fco  examine  statistical  subjects  in  their 
direct  relation  with  the  theory  of  probabilities.  The  laws  of  the 
recurrence  of  events  will  thus  be  eliminated,  and  many  questions 
which  are  now  obscure  Aiay,  by  due  value  being  given  to  the  weight 
of  observations,  be  reduced  to  correct  or  approximate  theory. 

Such  congresses  and  meetings  like  the  present  enable  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  a  common  pursuit,  to  benefit  by  the  labour  and 
skill,  by  the  depth  of  thought,  or  wide  experience  of  their  fellow- 
workers  in  the  same  field.  They  bring  the  kindly  feelings  of  friend- 
ship to  the  aid  of  scientific  investigations ;  they  allow  no  man  to 
feel  that  he  can  repose,  as  if  he  had  done  enough  for  society,  for  he 
finds  in  the  brief  interval  since  we  last  met,  what  new  questions 
have  agitated  the  world,  and  how  he  must  bestir  himself  to  keep 
pace  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  age ;  they  point  the  way 
to  unexplored  tracts  of  knowledge ;  they  utilise  the  smallest  con- 
tributions of  thought  whilst  filling  the  mind  with  suggestions  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  problems  which  still  remain  to  be 
solved  in  the  social  condition  of  man.  The  domain  of  statistics  is 
so  vast,  that  we  should  welcome  any  new  labourers  who  wiQ  cul- 
tivate the  new  fields  of  research  constantly  opening  up.  If  not 
strictly  a  science,  it  is  at  least  a  method  of  investigation  which 
requires  to  be  conducted  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  in  an  earnest 
spirit  of  search  for  truth.  Even  undeniable  facts  may  be  so  col- 
lected as  to  serve  the  cause  of  prejudice,  to  perpetuate  error,  or  to 
conceal  the  laws  which  they  should  reveal.  In  soci^  science  and 
political,  economy,  statistics  may  be  considered  the  coUectjpn  of 
experiments,  by  the  results  of  which  we  observe  the  hidden  work- 
ings of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  social  condition  of  man  and  his 
progress  in  civilisation.  The  growth  and  decay  of  population,  the 
freedom  of  capital,  and  the  rights  of  labour,  the  duty  of  voluntary 
or  enforced  education,  the  extent  of  Government  interference  in 
labour  or  manufactures,  the  competition  of  prices,  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppression  or 
prevention  of  crime,  the  theory  of  taxation  and  national  loans,  and 
multitudes  of  similar  questions  are  all  governed  by  subtle  laws 
affecting  the  free  wiU  of  man  checked  and  kept  in  place  by  similar 
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action  in  others,  of  wliich  we  catch  a  glimpse  sometimes  hy  ihar 
irregular  action  in  enforced  or  abnormal  conditions,  and  aometimeB 
by  onr  having  discovered  and  acted  in  harmony  with  the  natml 
law  which  governs  them.  But  as  society  is  perpetoally  dbsoiging 
what  we  have  discovered  and  thonght  to  be  truth,  seems  frequently 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  new  phenomena  presented.  It  is  onhr 
by  extending  our  observations  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  singte 
country  or  a  single  class  to  all  countries  and  all  dasaes,  bj  an 
uniform  collection  of  statistics  as  is  now  being  done  by  all  tbe 
Governments  of  Europe,  by  noting  differences  as  well  as  analogiei, 
and  confessing  and  correcting  errors,  and  comparing  the  operatioiig 
of  the  same  causes  under  various  conditions  of  interference,  that  we 
shall  throw  light  on  the  many  unsolved  problems  of  sodal  and 
political  economy  which  modem  civilisation  presents. 
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State  of  Health,  a-nd  of  the  Emplothent  of  Indians  va  the  New 
England  Compant's  Settlement  of  E^autageh,  Canada.  By 
James  Hetwood,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

[Bead  before  Section  F»  British  AflBociatioii»  at  Norwich,  Aagiut»  1868.] 

The  New  England  Company  is  an  ancient  London  society,  origi- 
nated in  the  time  of  Oliyer  Cromwell  for  the  difinsion  of  ChristiaDily 
and  civilisation  among  Indians. 

Kanyageli,  one  of  their  missionary  stations,  is  a  forest  district 
in  the  Canadian  Indian  reserve  on  the  Grand  Biver,  near  Newport, 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  Bev.  Robert  James  Roberts,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  presides  over  the  settlement, 
and  on  Snnday  his  chnrch  is  generally  weU  filled  with  abont  300 
persons,  mostly  neighbonring  Indians. 

All  ronnd  the  chnrch  there  is  a  large  extent  of  bash,  in  which 
many  Indian  families  live.  They  belong  to  the  tribes  known  as  the 
Six  Nations,  and  comprise  Mohawks  and  other  races.  Their  honses 
are  generally  abont  half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  and  ronnd 
most  of  the  honses  there  is  a  small  portion  of  land  cleared,  in  a 
farm  of  50  or  icx)  acres  each. 

The  roads  are  bad,  and  there  are  nnmerons  swamps,  which  more 
or  less  poison  the  air  and  occasion  agne.  A  stream  or  "  creek,"  as 
it  \a  called  in  Canada,  passes  throngh  the  property,  which  in  spring 
and  antnmn  is  fnll  of  water,  bnt  in  snmmer  is  merely  a  waterconrse, 
containing  stagnant  pools  and  half  decayed  logs  of  wood,  thns 
Aimishing  a  prolific  sonrce  of  disease. 

Agne  is  the  most  common  disease.  The  Indian  honses  are  small 
and  badly  ventilated,  and  the  Indian  people  have  not  snfi&cient 
clothing  in  cold  weather ;  their  food  is  also  at  times  insufficient  and 
not  wholesome. 

Between  the  1st  Jannary  and  the  30th  Jnne,  1868,  there  were 
seventeen  deaths  among  the  Chnrch  of  England  Indians  at  Kany- 
ageh:— 


Number. 

Age. 

Cause  of  Death. 

3foZef— 

1 

18 

If^lammaHon 

2 

1% 

Softening  of  the  hrain 

8 

a7 

Coniumption 

4 

17 

6 

3 

Nothnoton 

6 

26 

Contumption 

7 

II 

IftflammaHon 

8 

25 

Conwmption 
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MvAber. 

Age, 

Craae  of  Death. 

FemdUi^ 

7 

Cold 

56 

83 

OraeUtal  decojf 

4moiitihB 

Ulcen 

I 

Not  known 

6 

33 

7 

I 

8 

41 

Abseets 

9 

5a 

The  use  of  ardent  epintB  among  the  Indians  of  the  Six  'Saiksm 
is  now  much  less  than  what  it  used  to  be.  There  are  sevenl 
temperance  societies  among  the  Indians,  and  one  of  the  two  medical 
officers  having  charge  of  the  Indian  reserve  in  that  part  of  Canada^ 
informs  the  missionary  ''  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  bv  white 
"  people  is  much  greater  than  by  the  Indians  of  KauyagehL*' 

A  wooden  school-house  is  in  course  of  erection,  to  be  rentOaied 
by  doors  and  windows. 

Some  of  the  Indians  employ  themselves  in  making  axe  handles, 
stable  brooms,  sledges,  &c.,  and  the  women  make  baskets,  stew 
hats,  and  bead  work.  The  heads  of  the  families  are  generaDj 
settled  as  farmers,  and  other  Indians  have  been  moTing  into  tbe 
neighbourhood,  trying  to  secure  land.  Indians  are  very  skilM  in 
the  use  of  carpenters'  tools ;  and  they  appreciate  books  adapted  to 
their  agricultural  pursuits  and  of  popular  interest. 

As  an  example  of  the  willingness  of  an  Indian  to  undoiake 
regular  employment,  the  following  extract  from  a  letfer  of  Daniel 
Whiting,  an  Indian  at  the  Indian  village  in  the  Chemong  Lake 
Settlement  of  the  New  England  Company  in  Canada,  may  be  cited. 

Daniel  Whiting  writes  to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Roberts,  the  missionaiy 
at  Chemong  Lake,  8th  June,  18G8 : — "  I  am  very  wilh'ng  to  work; 
"  any  day  I  like  to  work,  if  I  only  have  something  to  go  on  witL 
'^  I  am  going  to  clear  about  eight  or  ten  acres,  if  I  can.  I  ma 
"  going  to  start  to  log  it,  this  week,  if  I  could  get  provision,  and  I 
"  should  be  very  much  obKged  if  you  could  get  for  me  some  pro- 
'^  vision.  I  should  like  to  get  through  the  logging  before  the 
'*  harvest  comes. 

"  Try  and  get  us  work,  and  oblige  your  &ithful  and  ime  friend, 

"  Daniel  WHrnno/* 
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The  Cattle  Plaoub  in  Norfolk. 
By  William  Smith,  Esq.,  M.RC.V.S. 

[Bfiad  befive  Section  F,  BritiBh  A«ociaiaoii,  at  Norwicb,  August,  1868.] 

Cattle  Pla^e,  Steppe  Mnrram,  or  Binderpest,  is  a  highly  con- 
tagionB  and  infectiouB  fever  of  the  eraptive  or  ezanthematons  kind 
affecting  the  Ox  tribe,  to  which  it  is  indigenous  in  the  Steppes  of 
Western  Bnssia,  and  does  not  break  out  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
unless  introduced  from  its  home  on  these  plains  by  the  specific 
virus  from  infected  aniTnals ;  no  amount  of  filth,  overcrowding,  or 
other  depressing  influences  has  hitherto  produced  it  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  bovine  disorder,  but  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  others  of  the 
order  Buminantia^  wiU  take  it  from  the  ox  by  inoculation  or  asso- 
ciation. It  does  not  maintain  that  virulent  and  destructive 
character  in  the  systems  of  these  animals  that  it  does  in  those 
of  oxen ;  it  Idlls  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  ox  tribe  when  it 
gets  into  the  herds  of  Europe,  but  is  not  so  fatal  on  its  native 
plains.  It  has  an  incubative  period  of  from  four  to  nine  days,  and 
in  some  instances  even  more.  Any  of  the  fluids  of  an  infected 
beast  will  reproduce  it  ux  another  by  inoculation.  It  seldom  or 
never  attacks  the  same  animal  twice. 

Synvptoms  cmd  Duration. 

These  observed  in  Norfolk  were  various,  some  of  the  moat  pro- 
mment  were  occasionally  cibsenty  but  amongst  the  earliest  were 
elevation  of  temperature  which,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer, 
rose  from  102°  F. — ^the  mark  in  health — ^when  introduced  into  the 
rectum  or  vagina,  to  104°  and  106°.  In  a  few  days  the  mucus 
membrane  of  the  mouth  was  generally  reddened  and  the  pulse 
increased ;  sometimes  an  eruption  was  to  be  seen  on  the  nose,  udder, 
belly,  and  thighs;  dulness,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  &c.;  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  diarrhoea  set  in  with  bloody  discharges.  The 
beast  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  hung  its  head  and  lopped  its 
ears,  had  a  slimy  and  copious  discharge  from  eyes  and  nostrils, 
which  adhered  to  the  face ;  stinking  breath,  increased  respiration, 
accompanied  with  moaning,  then  followed  great  prostration,  lower- 
ing  of  temperature,  twitchings  of  muscles,  a  deposit  of  cheesy-like 
matter  on  gums  and  in  under  lip,  with  marginal  excoriated  lines 
round  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  emphysema  of  body,  &c.,  &o.    Death 
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occurred  from  five  to  seyen  days  after  the  beast  was  olneiTod 
decidedly  ill,  and  which  was  attended  by  an  increase  of  some  or 
more  of  these  symptoms. 

Postmortem  Appearances. 

The  rumen  was  generally  found  fuSl  of  food,  as  were  the  second 
and  third  stomachs  (these  oflen  showing  little  signs  of  disease,  the 
fonrth  stomach  always  did),  the  mncns  membrane  being  spotted 
with  red,  and  showed  marks  of  extravasated  blood,  as  also  did  ihs 
mucus  coat  of  the  intestines.  The  heart,  urinary  organs,  lining 
membranes  of  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  and  most  of  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  were  marked  with  petechial  spots. 

Treatment. 

This,  by  means  of  drugs,  in  Norfolk,  was  of  the  most  persisteiit 
varied,  and  unsuccessM  character.  The  county  is  remarkaUe, 
however,  for  having,  in  conjunction  with  the  London  Homcepadiic 
Society,  instituted  the  first  and  last  costly  and  extended  scries  of 
experiments  in  homoeopathy  that  were  ever  made  in  this  disease; 
the  result  was  a  complete  and  total  failure.  A  prize  of  the  vahie 
of  lOoZ.  was  offered  by  the.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk  to  the 
person  who  should  be  the  most  successful  in  treating  the  disease, 
without  having  a  single  applicant,  so  little  amenable  to  medidne 
was  the  disease  in  this  county. 

Vaccination  also  signally  failed.  Several  cows  in  this  city  were 
vaccinated,  the  vesicles  formed  went  through  their  usual  Gonne, 
and  were  considered  perfect,  but  so  little  was  its  protective  power, 
that  every  one  of  them,  having  previously  been  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  rinderpest,  became  ill  and  were  killed,  having  the 
disease  in  a  severe  form. 

History — the  GatUe  Plague,  8fc. 

The  cattle  plague  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  to  have  periodically  devastated  the  continent  of  Europe. 
About  810  it  is  supposed  to  have  visited  England;  we  have  no 
authentic  record  of  its  having  broken  out  in  this  island  again  until 
1714,  when,  strange  to  say,  it  appeared  in  Islington  abont  the 
middle  of  July,  it  committed  great  ravages  for  about  three  months, 
and  disappeared  towards  Christmas  in  the  same  year.  It  re-appeared 
in  April,  1745,  being,  it  is  supposed,  imported  into  England  by 
some  calves  from  Holland ;  it  lasted  twelve  years,  and  killed  many 
thousand  head  of  cattle ;  it  soon,  as  in  the  outbreak  of  1865,  found 
its  way  into  Norfolk,  establishing  centres  of  contagion  in  die  same 
distiicts  that  have  so  recently  suffered  from  it.  In  March,  1770,  it 
was  imported  into  Portsoy,  in  the  Moray  Firth,  but  was  stamped 
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out  with  a  comparatiYely  trifling  loss,  the  spread  of  the  disease 
being  prevented  by  the  judicions  and  timelj  slaughter  of  the 
affected  beasts  and  those  which  had  been  in  contact  with  them,  and 
in  Aberdeen  in  1865  it  was  twice  stamped  out  by  the  adoption  of 
similar  means. 

The  outbreak  in  England  of*  1865  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  was  first  observed  at  Islington,  as  in  a  fonner  instance, 
and  like  it  soon  found  its  way  into  Norfolk.  Tt  was  brought  by  a 
lot  of  foreign  oxen  from  the  metropolitan  into  Norwich  market  on 
Saturday,  1st  July,  by  cattle  dealers,  some  of  which  were  sent  to 
North  Walsham  and  Trunch,  and  the  reinainder  to  Whitwell, 
parishes  lying  15  and  12  miles  north  and  north-west  of  Norwich. 
From  these  two  centres  of  contagion  the  pest  rapidly  spread,  and 
within  about  a  month  the  loss  in  the  North  Walsham  district  alone 
was  estimated  at  the  time  to  amount  to  1,059/.  On  the  4th  August 
— ^I  must  be  excused  for  saying  that  having  been  consulted  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Shipley,  V.S.,  of  North  Walsham,  at  Mr.  Bide- 
well's,  of  Trunch,  with  regard  to  the  disease  of  his  oxen,  that  I  had 
such  strong  suspicion  of  its  nature,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  Office  on  the  same  evening, 
drawing  its  attention  to  the  facts  that  no  efforts  were  being  made 
to  arrest  it,  &ee  intercourse  between  diseased  and  healthy  beasts 
was  permitted,  and  the  carcases  of  those  which  died  of  the  malady 
were,  in  many  instances,  so  carelessly  disposed  of,  being  scarcely 
covered  with  earth,  and  sometimes  only  with  a  little  litter,  that 
unless  some  restrictive  measures  were  speedily  adopted,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  beasts  in  this  neighbourhood  would  bo  destroyed. 
To  this  letter  a  reply  was  received  by  return,  dated  5th  August, 
stating  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  had  directed  it  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Simonds,  and  that  an  inspector 
should  be  sent  to  Norwich  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any 
and  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  very  serious  disease. 

In  the  Beepham  district  the  pest  was  scarcely  less  active, 
although  it  was  stated  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  early  cases  recovered. 
This  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  between  70  and  80  per  cent., 
Mid  even  more,  succumbed  to  its  virulence  in  the  other  infected 
places,  not  only  in  Norfolk,  but,  I  believe,  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Through  the  instrumentahty  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  for 
Norfolk,  a  meeting  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  county  was  held  on 
the  5th  of  August,  a  committee  formed,  and  a  deputation  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  get  the  Orders  of  Council  of  the  24th  of 
June  extended  to  the  infected  rural  districts,  who  urged  upon  thd 
Government  that  a  great  means  of  checking  the  disease  would  be 
to  prevent  the  diseased  cattle  from  being  sent  from  the  metro- 
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politon  xnarket  into  the  ooxuitry  districtB.  The  depntatjon  w 
informed  that  the  anthoritieB  conld  not  interfere  in  sach  a  way  with 
the  trade  of  the  country.  Thus  the  resnlt  of  the  depniatkin  was 
practioallj  yalneless,  and  it  waa  suggested  by  Mr.  Bead,  and  adopted 
by  the  meeting,  that  the  agricnltunsts  of  the  oonnty  shonld  he^ 
themselves,  and  that  a  mntnal  aasnrance  company  should  be  at 
once  formed,  that  they  shonld  combine  and  agree  not  to  pnrdiase 
any  stock  for  at  least  six  weeks,  and  that  a  aabscripticai  shonld  he 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  relieying  those  who  had  already,  or  might 
become  snfiEerers.  This  agreement  to  abstain  from  pnrcha£dng  freek 
stock,  did  vnvporta/rd  service  to  the  county,  and  was  a  great  means  of 
checking  for  a  time  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  many,  howerer, 
who  did  not  enter  into  the  agreement^  bought  stock  and  sufficed 
severely  for  their  folly,  but,  unfortunately,  not  singly,  for  they  wwe 
the  means  of  carrying  the  disease  to  their  neighboniB,  and  of 
establishing  fresh  centres  of  contagion,  and  many  outbreaks  were 
traced  to  these  proceedings. 

On  the  12th  August,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
meetings  of  noblemen  and  agriculturists  of  Norfolk  that  ever  was 
held  in  the  county  assembled,  when  a  subscription  was  entered  into, 
headed  by  Lord  Leicester  with  the  munificent  donation  of  500^-7 
and  the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  Association  formed,  which  did  suck 
great  and  memorable  service  to  the  county.  And  not  alone  by  its 
compensation  fund  was  this  effected,  but  its  complete  organisation, 
its  moral  influence,  its  activity  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  pest, 
and  sending  out  its  agents  and  inspectors  to  control,  as  £00*  as 
possible,  its  destructive  power,  its  directions  for  isolating  affected 
animals,  disinfecting  premises,  and  advice  for  the  adoption  of  such 
preventive  measures  as  it  had  at  its  command,  were  the  additional 
means  it  employed  to  ensure  the  great  success  that  followed  the 
operations  of  the  association,  which  is  best  told  by  its  results,  and 
which  will  shortly  be  detailed. 

Notwithstanding  the  warnings  the  then  Grovemment  continually 
received  of  the  pestilential  nature  and  probable  effect  of  the  con- 
tagious and  infectious  disease  which  was  prevailing  in  the  metro- 
polis, it  was  not  until  the  24th  of  July — ^nearly  six  weeks  having 
passed  away  since  the  outbreak  in  Islington — ^before  they  took  any 
action  in  the  matter,  when  the  Privy  Council  Order,  bearing  that 
date,  was  issued,  declaring  the  disease  to  be  of  an  uncerUdn  nature. 
Although  by  this  time  the  certainty  of  its  nature  had  been  too  well 
established,  as  it  had  extended  into  Norfolk  and  several  other  rmal 
districts,  yet  the  order  simply  required  the  owners  of  cattie  in  the 
metropolis  to  give  notice  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the 
existence  of  any  analogous  disease  in  their  sheds,  inflicting  a  penalty 
of  20^.  for  its  non-observance. 
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The  effect  of  this  order  was  decidedly  io  spread  the  disease 
throttghout  the  country y  as  the  cowkeepers  sent  their  stock  into  the 
metropolitan  market  for  sale  rather  than  risk  the  destruction  of  it 
after  giving  snch  information — fw  offer  of  compensation  io  the  owners 
of  cattle  destroyed  imder  the  order  hemg  given,  or  hope  of  such  held 
out — ^d  thus  from  the  metropolitan  market  it  was  sent  into 
Norfolk  and  the  country  districts.  Not  nntil  the  26th  of  August, 
another  period  of  seven  weeks  having  elapsed  before  the  Order  in 
Council  was  extended  into  the  country,  or  any  steps  whatever  taken 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  Norfolk  by  the  Gk>vemment, 
although  it  was  urged,  as  it  has  already  been  stated,  to  do  so  by  a 
deputation  sent  from  this  county  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  early  as 
the  7th  of  August,  and  it  was  not  until  the  20th  of  September  that 
the  power  was  given  to  the  local  authorities  to  close  the  fairs  and 
markets  of  the  county ;  but  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  order  was 
lessened  by  taking  from  the  veterinary  inspectors  the  power  of 
slaughtering  diseased  beasts,  which  could  only  now  be  done  in  cases 
where  the  owners  refused  to  obey  their  directions  as  to  isolation. 
Oxen  from  infected  herds  were  still  moved  about,  under  licence 
from  inspectors,  from  the  country  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  and 
not  unfrequently  back  again,  carrying  their  pestilential  exhalations 
everywhere  in  their  trail. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  the  Government  returns,  that 
from  the  outbreak  in  Norfolk  on  the  1st  July  to  the  21st  October, 
when  the  first  Government  report  was  issued,  that  there  had  been 
709  attacks,  of  which  296  were  killed  and  290  died;  from  the 
21st  of  October  to  the  25th  of  November,  a  period  of  only  five 
weeks,  so  great  had  been  the  blundering  of  the  Government  that 
although  eight  Orders  of  Council  had  been  already  issued,  they 
were  utterly  effete  and  powerless,  and  unable  to  arrest  in  any 
degree  the  progress  of  the  pest. 

The  number  attacked  from  the  outbreak  on  the  1st  of  July  to 
the  25th  of  November,  now  amounted  to  1,709.  The  increase  of 
the  malady  in  this  short  period  in  Norfolk  amounted  to  1,004 
beasts.  The  Orders  in  Council  generally  gave  great  dissatis&ction 
throughout  the  county,  and  the  eighth,  issued  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  actually  permitted  animals  to  be  sent  by  railway  both 
through  and  out  of  the  infected  districts ;  in  fiujt,  the  Government 
was  so  vadUlating  and  timid  in  its  action,  and  the  Orders  in  Coxmcil 
BO  perplexing,  that  neither  magistrates  nor  inspectors  knew  from 
day  to  day  what  the  law  was  on  the  matter,  and  frequent  applica- 
tions had  to  be  made  to  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey  for  explanations 
of  them,  and  which  were  often  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  orders  they 
were  intended  to  elucidate. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  compulsory  slaughter  ceaaed,  and  was 
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not  resumed  until  the  24th  of  March  in  the  following  year,  in  this 
period  of  four  months,  an  increase  of  attacks  to  the  number  of 
4,22;  oconrred.  From  the  month  of  March  to  Jnly  following,  when 
slaughter  was  resumed,  markets  and  fairs  prohibited,  infected  jdaoea 
declared  and  dealt  with,  and  licences  established  (a  period  of 
another  four  months)  the  number  of  attacks  was  rednoed  to  only 
726,  against  4,225  in  the  preceding  four  months,  showing  a  decrease 
in  this  period  of  3)499  aninials ;  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  850  per 
month. 

This,  I  submit,  convincingly  demonstrates  the  value  of  the 
means  now  employed  to  stamp  out  the  plague.  These  were  con- 
tinued, and  the  result  was,  in  six  weeks  more  the  diseased  animals 
amounted  in  all  to  only  fourteen,  ten  of  which  were  killed  and  four 
died,  the  last  case  of  disease  being  reported  on  the  15th  September, 
1866.  Thus  the  cattle  plague  in  Norfolk  was  stamped  out,  having 
lasted  fourteen  months  and  two  weeks ;  and  although  the  pest  did 
not  entirely  disappear  from  the  kingdom  until  a  year  after,  viz.,  in 
September,  1867,  it  was  never  re-introduoed  into  Norfolk. 

By  the  end  of  December,  1865,  the  cattle  plague  had  appeared 
in  nineteen  divisions  in  Norfolk,  and  in  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  parishes,  and  at  its  extermination,  only  four  or  five  divisions 
had  escaped  the  infection :  amongst  these  were  Gallow,  Greenhoe 
North,  Mitford,  and  Wayland. 


The  total  number  of  oxen  lost  by  the  disease,  was  6,380,  of  the 
{ueeriained  value  of 


To  which  must  be  added  a  sum  for  those  disposed  of  bj  forced 
sales  and  slaughter,  in  consequence  of  contiguily  of  disease, 
of  the  estimated  value  of 

To  which  may  be  added  a  further  sum  for  waste  of  root  crops 
and  loss  of  manure,  of  the  estimated  value  of  at  least    

To  which  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  county  local 
authority,  shown  to  be  4,1812.  *jt.  6d.,  and  those  of  the 
Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  ABsociation  1,240^.  ii«.  ^d 


£  s.  d. 

62,417  13  4 

25,160  7  5 

7,000  -  - 

5*4*1  19  3 


Which  will  brioff  up  the  total  loss  to  the  county  of  a  suml 

amounting  to /    '«>»ooo    -    - 

From  the  figures  extracted  from  the  published  acconnts,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  compensation  paid  by  the  local  authority  of  the 
conniy  was  10,112/.  2s,  2(f.,  whilst  its  expenses  for  performing  the 
work  were  4,181/.  75.  6d, 

The  Norfolk  Cattle  Plagne  Association  paid  more  than  doable 
this  sum  in  compensation,  viz.,  20,368/.  6«.  lOcL  At  a  cost  for 
expenses,  including  a  large  sum  for  experiments,  of  less  than  one> 
third  of  the  above  sum,  viz.,  1,240/.  i  is.  gd. 

The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  locsd  authority  of  the  county 
is  2,275/.  4^-  ii^-  ^^^  ^  ^bose  of  the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plagae 
Association  is  4,441/.  49.  9c/. 
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I  have  no  intention  in  making  this  statement  of  drawing  an 
nnfavonrable  comparison  between  the  local  antlioritj  of  the  county 
and  the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plagne  Association.  The  circumstances 
nnder  which  they  acted  were  different,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit 
from  my  own  experience  that  the  greatest  care  and  economy  were 
observed  by  both,  as  all  those  who  had  any  transactions  with  them 
can  abundantly  testify. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  statement  that  in  the 
Aylsham  division  the  snm  paid  in  compensation  by  the  Norfolk 
Cattle  Plague  Association  was  by  far  the  largest  amount  paid  by 
them  in  any  division  during  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  namely, 
5,51 5/.  128.  2d.  This  was  caused  by  the  want  of  power  to  deal  with 
it  at  its  outbreak ;  had  the  Government  sooner  taken  action,  the 
probability  is  that  it  would  have  been  stamped  out  of  the  county  at 
a  comparatively  little  loss.  The  disease  was  always  two  months,  or 
more,  in  advance  of  tJie  Orders  in  Co^incil.  The  spread  of  the  plague 
was  owing  to  the  unrestricted  movements  of  cattle  from  and  to  the 
metropolitan  and  other  markets  of  the  kingdom.  Beasts  from 
diseased  herds  were  continually  bringing  their  streams  of  contagion 
into  Norfolk,  and  nearly,  perhaps  all,  the  early  outbreaks  could  be 
traced  to  the  above  causes.  How  much  then  should  the  Govern- 
ment be  censured  for  its  supineness  and  neglect,  or  for,  it  might  be, 
its  inability  to  deal  vigorously  and  promptly  with  it  ? 

At  a  much  later  period  of  the  disease  in  Norfolk,  viz.,  that  which 
may  perhaps  be  called  the  second  outbreak,  and  which  occurred  in 
the  division  of  Clackclose,  we  are  startled  to  find  that  an  experience 
of  some  twelve  months  was  set  at  nought,  and  a  system  established, 
of  which  a  laxiiy  in  carrying  out  the  law  and  futile  attempts  to 
cure  by  the  animals  being  chloroformed,  were  the  more  prominent 
features  (and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  authorities  were  stupified 
too  by  their  proximity  to  this  anaesthetic),  and  the  result  was  a  cost 
to  the  county  of  the  largest  simi  yet  expended  in  any  division, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  5,848/.  is*  yd. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  we  gather  that  the  rinder- 
pest was  introduced  into  Norfolk  on  the  1st  of  July,  1865 ;  that  it 
disappeared  from  the  county  in  the  middle  of  September,  after 
raging  for  nearly  fifteen  months;  that  it  appeared  in  nineteen 
divisions  of  the  county,  in  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
parishes ;  and  that  there  were  880  outbreaks  of  the  disease  occur- 
ring nearly  all  over  the  county,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  it ;  that  the  disease  attacked  6,674 
animals,  6,380  of  which  were  lost,  294  only  recovered,  of  the  ascer- 
tained value  of  62,41 7^  i^s.  ^d.,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
expenses  of  the  county  local  authority  and  Cattle  Plague  Association, 
and  the  further  losses  from  forced  sales,  slaughter  of  healthy  cattle, 
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cost  for  treatment,  disinfection,  waste  of  root  crop,  and  diminntbn 
of  mannre,  estimated  to  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  little,  if  any, 
short  of  ioo,ocx>/.  sterling. 

This  is  nndoubtedly  a  large  sum,  but  shows  very  favDuraibly  for 
ttiis  county,  when  compared  with  the  attacks  and  results  in  others. 

Norfolk^  Yf'iih  an  area  of  1,3^4,301  acres,  with  92,673  head  of 
cattle,  had  only  6,674  attacked,  being  a  percentage  on  the  estimated 
stock  in  that  county  of  6*876. 

OdrnfmdgeMre,  with  an  area  of  525,182,  with  31,731  liead  of 
cattle,  had  7,875  attacked,  being  a  percentage  in  the  estimated 
stock  of  2 1 '226. 

Whilst  Cheshire,  with  an  area  of  707,078  acres,  with  only  93,044 
head  of  cattle,  or  very  few  more  than  in  Norfolk,  had  67,703 
attacked,  being  a  percentage  on  the  estimated  stock  in  thai  county 
of  52*286. 

In  the  county  of  Cheshire  the  Orders  of  Council  and  the  law 
were  generally  disregarded,  and  for  some  weeks  after  the  passing 
of  the  act  for  the  appointment  of  local  authorities,  Ac.  (I  know, 
being  on  cattle  plague  business  in  the  county),  that  it  was  not  put 
in  force,  32,730  beasts  were  allowed  to  die ;  and  to  these  circum- 
stances, aided  by  the  nearness  of  the  occupations,  and  the  prejudice 
in  favour  of  treatment,  must  be  attributed  the  immense  and  ruinous 
nature  of  the  losses  in  that  county. 

Surely  no  other  examples  can  be  needed  of  the  insane  practices 
of  treating  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  infected  animnJB  than 
these  facts.  And  b^ond  all  doubt  the  course  of  action  that  in 
future  must  be  enforced,  should  this  pest  again  break  out  in  the 
kingdom,  is  to  destroy  at  once  the  infected  oxen  and  all  that  have 
been  in  contact  with  them  or  within  the  sphere  of  its  bandiil 
influence. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  twice  in  1865  stamped  out  in 
Aberdeen,  and  we  know  that  in  the  same  year  in  Belgium  it  was 
exterminated  with  a  total  loss  of  no  more  than  459  animals,  at  an 
expense  to  the  Gk)vemment  for  veterinary  and  other  aid  of  less 
than  4,000/.  sterling. 

In  France,  in  the  same  year,  two  outbreaks  occurred,  which  were 
quickly  stamped  out  by  the  Government  and  its  veterinary  offices, 
with  the  loss  in  the  first  outbreak  of  43,  and  in  the  seoond  of  34 
animals.  It  has  been  said  here  that  the  French  (Government  was 
despotic  and  arbitrary,  and  that  what  could  be  efiected  there  could 
not  be  done  here :  but  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  that  if  another 
outbreak  should  occur  in  England,  as  is  not  unlikely,  and  probably 
at  no  distant  period,  a  Government  will  be  in  existence  in  this 
country,  unlike  the  late  one,  strong  and  determined  enough  to  arrest 
its  onward  career,  which  the  last  one  so  signally  and  so  shamefully 
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neglected  to  do,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  agricnltnral  and  general 
public. 

It  is  fnrther  worthy  of  remark,  that  during  that  period  of  the 
cattle  plagne  in  Norfolk,  when  the  movements  of  cattle  were 
restricted  by  licences,  and  close  inspection  maintained,  that  the  Inng 
disease  was  held  in  abeyance,  and  the  month  and  fbot  disease, 
except  at  the  ontbreak  of  the  pest,  qnite  disappeared;  bnt  very 
soon  after  these  checks  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease  were 
removed,  onr  old  enemies  reappeared.  I  regret  to  state  that  these 
disorders,  especially  plenro-pnenmonia,  are  now  prevailing  and 
spreading  in  this  and  the  adjoining  connties. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  the  subjoined  tabular  statement, 
which  I  have  collected  from  the  books  of  the  Norfolk  Farmers' 
Cattle  Insurance  and  Investment  Company,  which  have  been  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  manager,  C.  R.  Gillman,  Esq.,  of  this 
city.  This  company  has  been  in  existence  twenty  years,  and  has 
insured  stock  of  the  value  of  more  than  2,ooo,oooZ.  sterling,  and 
has  awarded  during  this  period  upwards  of  80,000/.  in  compensa- 
tion for  losses  among  live  stock ;  its  experience,  therefore,  must  be 
valuable  and  reliable,  which  shows  that  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  cattle  plague,  the  losses  from  pleuro*pneumonia  were  periodically 
very  severe.  As  soon  as  the  restrictwe  meaeu/res  were  placed  upon 
the  movements  of  cattle,  and  fmrs  and  markets  pit)hibited,  this 
hitherto  incurable  and  most  destructive  disease  almost  disappeared ; 
and  now  that  the  free  movement  of  beasts  is  again  permitted,  pleuro- 
pneumonia is  once  more  asserting  its  malignant  supremacy : — 


In  1858  the  losees  horn  plettro-pneumonia  upon  the  mortality  1 

from  all  caoBes  of  the  whole  number  of  neat  stock  innired  in  >  63^  per  cent, 

this  year  were    J 

In  1869  they  were    45  », 

n      W         „  : 47*  n 

„     '61        »  4ii  ,» 

w      62        „  46^  „ 

M     '83        „  35  „ 

n       84  ,y  35  n 

w     '85        „  , 26  „ 

„      'e&^       „  I  n 

j>       W  n  ^  »« 

„     '68  Up  to  17th  August,  when  these  figures  were  extracted  ....  30  „ 


*  The  year  when  restrictions  and  licences  were  in  fbroe. 

Note. — ^Pleuro-pneumonia  haying  on  incubative  period  of  ftom  fonr^en  to 
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Legislation  has  been  urged  on  a  little  way  in  the  right  directioii, 
as  the  act  of  last  session  is  calcnlated  to  control  plenro-pnenmonia 
in  a  slight  degree,  by  inflicting  a  penalty  on  persons  exposing 
animals  so  afiected  in  the  markets  of  the  kingdom.  Next  sesedon  I 
hope  it  will  take  a  step  farther,  and  prevent  such  animals  from 
being  moved  from  place  to  place  on  the  pnblic  thoronghfares  nntQ 
all  fear  of  infection  has  passed  away;  this  woold  tend,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  give  it  a 
severe  check,  and  consequently  would  be  the  means  of  cheapening 
animal  food  in  this  country  more  effectually  than  any  other  courEe 
that  could  be  adopted  (foreign  importation  not  excepted).  The 
growing  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  free  trade  by  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  animals  has,  perhaps,  its  advantages,  but  certainly 
has  its  evils :  for  we  are  surely  indebted  to  the  foreigner  for  the 
introduction  of  diseases  unknown  for  a  century  or  more  in  England, 
of  which  small  pox  in  sheep,  introduced  first  in  1847  and  several 
times  since,  and  cattle  plague  in  1865,  furnishes  us  with  too  trae 
and  too  costly  exemplifications,  to  say  nothing  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
and  mouth  and  foot  disease,  which  some  consider  to  be  of  donbtfdl 
origin,  but  which  the  majority  of  those  acquainted  with  the  subject 
consider  imported  diseases,  and  with  a  greater  show  of  truth,  as 
they  made  their  first  appearance  in  England  contemporaneously,  or 
nearly  so,  with  cattle  importation  into  this  country,  and  they  have 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  done,  I  believe,  more  to  make 
animal  food  dear,  than  the  importations  have  done  to  cheapen  it. 
Free  trade  in  animals  to  a  great  extent  has  hitherto  been,  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member  for  East  Norfolk,  "  free  trade  in  disease.*' 

Before  concluding  this  brief  and  necessarily  curtailed  sketch  of 
the  outbreak  and  statistics  of  the  progress,  decline,  and  exto-- 
mination  of  cattle  plague  in  Norfolk,  it  wiU  be  expected,  perhape, 
that  some  slight  mention  should  be  made  of  an  analogous  disease 
affecting  sheep,  especially  as  some  few  losses  have  occurred  in 
Norfolk,  alleged  to  be  of  the  nature  of  cattle  plague,  and  which  at 
the  time  were  the  subject  of  much  controversy  and  some  angij 
feeling.  I  shall  merely  remark  that  about  the  17th  of  August, 
1865,  this  disease  was  said  to  have  broken  out  at  Blakeney,  and  on 
or  about  the  1st  September  at  Crown  Point.  According  to  the 
Government  reports,  which  take  no  further  notice  of  the  disease 

forty  days,  ip  oonsequentlj  slower  in  its  rise  and  progress  than  cattle  plague,  and 
therefore  does  not  directly  excite  so  much  fear  when  it  breaks  out  in  a  herd 
of  cattle,  and  is  not  nearly  so  infectious ;  but  practically  its  effect  upon  the  stock 
of  this  country  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  making  animal  food  dearer  tfaaa 
many  are  inclined  to  believe,  but  who  would  soon  understand  if  they  would 
consult  such  authorities  as  are  in  existence,  explanatory  of  ita  rarages  sinoe  its 
introduction  in  1842. 
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after  the  lOtli  November,  1866,  seeing  I  suppose  by  tliis  time  there 
was  no  great  necessity  to  do  so,  it  appears  that  out  of  596,683 
sheep  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  only  fifteen  flocks  had  been  affected 
with  a  disease  at  all  traceable  to  bovine  origin,  and  of  which  only 
2,393  ^^®^  o^  were  killed  in  consequence  of  its  believed  identity. 
Between  i,2CX5  and  1,800  of  these  died  from  one  flock  at  Orown 
Pointy  leaving  very  few  deaths  indeed  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
remainrng  fourteen.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  series  of  carefully 
conducted  experiments  were  instituted  at  Crown  Point  by  the 
medical  committee  appointed  by  the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  Associa- 
tion, to  the  furtherance  of  which  the  well-known  liberality  of  the 
proprietor  so  largely  conduced,  were  attended  with  a  very  doubtful 
result,  at  least  so  it  struck  me,  inasmuch  as  thirty  healthy  sheep, 
comprising  twenty  lambs  and  ten  shearlings,  were  closely  associated 
in  a  fold  there,  contiguous  to  the  park  where  so  many  had  died  and 
were  dying  from  10th  October  to  21st  November,  1865,  and  during 
this  period  only  four  of  the  imported  healthy  lambs  died  in  all,  one 
of  which  was  declared  not  to  be  afifected  with  the  disease  analogous 
to  cattle  plague,  and  the  ten  shearlings  Uved^  and  were  killed  for 
the  meat  market  at  the  time  the  fold  was  broken  up  on  the 
21st  of  November,  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  although  five  of 
them  had  been  allowed  to  roam  at  pleasure  in  the  park  in  contact 
with  the  diseased  lambs,  and  on  the  pastures  where  this  great 
mortality  had  occurred.  The  opinion  of  many  eminent  flockmasters, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  !Woods,  of  Merton,  in  this  county,  so 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  sheep  and  their  breeding,  was  that 
the  dryness  of  the  season  and  food,  the  overstocking  of  the  pastures, 
and  general  mismanagement,  were  more  the  causes  of  death  than 
the  special  disease  above  referred  to. 

It  will  be  found  by  the  Government  returns  on  the  subject,  that 
the  sheep  enumerated  in  Great  Britain  on  the  5th  May,  1866,  were 
92,048,28 1,  and  that  the  total  number  of  farms,  sheds,  or  other 
places  in  which  disease  had  appeared  among  sheep  was  104 ;  that 
the  total  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  healthy  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  was  419 ;  that  the  number  attacked  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  was  6,826 ;  that  the  number  killed  was 
1,092;  that  the  number  which  died  was  4,640;  that  the  number 
which  recovered  was  1,031 :  and  that  unaccounted  for  was  63. 

These  figures  and  facts  relating  to  the  disease  of  sheep  in 
Norfolk  and  in  Great  Britain,  I  imagine  will  speak  for  themselves, 
and  require  no  comment  from  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  regret  to  announce  that  I  learn  from  the 
London  newspaper  reports  of  the  last  week  (which  have  yet  been 
uncontradicted),  that  1,290  foreign  sheep  have  been  brought  by  the 
ships,  "  Waterloo,"  from  Rotterdam,  and  the  "  City  of  Norwich," 
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from  Tonning,  in  such  a  diseased  state,  that  ihej  weie  all  destroyed, 
as  they  were  found  suffering  from  variola  ovina  (gmali  pox),  and 
that  so  recently  as  on  Monday  last,  the  17th  Angosi,  2,400  more 
were  condemned  at  Bnmswick  Wharf^  Blackwall,  and  ordered  to 
be  slanghtered,  making  a  total  of  6,090  sheep  destroyed  within  s 
few  days,  and  showing  an  excess  of  deaths  of  162  sheep,  in  little 
more  than  a- week,  over  the  aggregate  number  lost  daring'  the  two 
years  and  three  months  that  cattle  plague  existed  in  Kngland. 
Moreover,  from  the  same  source  I  obtain  the  information  thsfe 
between  3,000  and  4,000  sheep  arrive  weekly  in  London  from 
Harwich  under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  No  doubt  the 
foreign  dealers  do  with  their  stock,  when  they  get  an  oppoitunitv, 
precisely  what  the  London  cowkeepers  did  with  their  oows  in  the 
time  of  cattle  plague — send  the  suspected,  if  not  diseased,  aTiimslt 
to  market — and  the  metropolitan  one  seems  now  to  be  eqnaDy  as 
accessible  to  the  Foreign  as  to  the  English  dealer,  for  this  we  have 
to  thank  the  opponents  of  the  Foreign  Market  Bill  of  the  hd 
session,  who  will  see,  perhaps,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  folly  of  the 
course  they  took.  We  are,  however,  not  without  hope  that  s 
judicious  measure  will  be  carried  in  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Parliament  with  regard  to  a  market  for  imported  ftniTnaJg^  whidi 
will  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 
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I  SHALL  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  assnniing  that  in  very  few 
minds  does  the  term  "  Civil  Service  "  call  np  any  definite  concep- 
tion of  an  organised  body,  such  as  is  at  once  presented  when  the 
"  army  "  or  the  "  navy  "  is  mentioned.  In  the  latter  case,  every  one 
pictures  to  himself  an  aggregate  of  so  many  regiments  or  so  many 
ships  containing  so  many  men,  divided  into  a  few  well-known 
grades.  In  the  former  everything  is  vague.  WTiere  the  civil 
service  begins  or  ends — ^how  many  separate  departments  there  are 
— ^what  is  the  aggregate  force  and  how  classified — ^what  the  annual 
cost  and  how  distributed — these  and  other  questions,  if  ever  asked, 
are  probably  never  answered,  except  to  some  extent  by  those  who 
make  or  move  the  annual  "  Estimates." 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  supply  a  few  (though  only  a  few) 
facts  and  figures,  so  that  outsider^  may  obtain  a  notion  of  the  civil 
service  which,  though  necessarily  still  vague  enough,  shall  at  least 
be  more  palpable  in  its  vagueness  than  that  which  is  generally 
entertained. 

I. — Numerical  Force  of  the  GivU  Service. 

The  numerical  force  of  the  civil  service,  exclusive  of  that  por- 
tion which  is  strictly  local  and  paid  for  wholly  out  of  local  funds, 
somewhat  exceeds  ioo,cx)0  persons.  By  a  careful  analysis,  made 
from  the  "  Estimates  "  for  1859-60  and  the  "  Finance  Accounts  " 

*  Althoogh  the  precaution  is  probably  unnecessary,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  as 
well,  considering  the  official  relations  of  the  writer,  to  state  that  this  paper  is 
written  by  him  entirely  in  his  private  capacity,  and  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for 
its  contents. 
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of  1858-59,  and  printed  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Comimttee  on 
Civil  Service  Appointments  (1860),  it  appears  that  the  total  nnmber 
of  persons  at  that  time  on  the  lists  of  the  various  departments 
(excepting  the  legal  departments),  was  104,884.  Supposing  that 
no  material  change  has  occurred  since  1860,  and  adding  2,284,  the 
number  which  a  recent  return  ascribes  to  the  legal  departments, 
the  total  at  present  would  be  nearly  107,000.  At  all  events  this 
number  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  a  general  impression  on  the  subject. 

11. — Classification. 

Any  classification  of  this  total  must,  of  course,  be  to  a  certain 
extent  arbitrary,  but  the  following  may  be  better  than  none : — 

Heads  op  Dkpabtments  197 

PoUHcal    88 

Non'-poUtical    169 

Sub-heads  of  BEFABTMBirrB  and  Heads  of  Brajstches i,68z 

Clebks  , 14*59^ 

Infebiob  Opficbbs 39iOi3 

In-door  (messengers,  &c.)   2,457 

Out-door  ^ 36,566 

Tempobabt  Offioebs 396 

Clerks  390 

Inferior 6 

Pbofbssional  Officebs 4*1^4 

Superior    2,263. 

Inferior 1,921 

AbTISAJTO  AlTD  LaBOUBBBS 30.438 

Women 780 

psbsoirs  pebmaitbntlt,  but  not  wholly,  emplotbd   x5>243 

106,539 

This  account  may  be  roughly  said  to  include  all  the  sernoes 
which  are  paid  for  out  of  the  general,  as  distinct  from  the  local, 
taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

III. — Nvmber  of  Bepartments, 

The  number  of  separate  offices  or  departments  is  not  easify 
stated,  because  many  of  those  which  are  subordinate  to  large  supers 
intending  departments,  such  as  the  Home  Office  or  the  Treasuiy, 
are  really  separate  in  respect  of  locality,  management,  and  organi- 
sation ;  being  merely  attached  to  the  common  centre  for  purposes 
of  patronage,  or  for  ultimate  appe^  on  ^uidamental  questions. 
Including  these,  the  total  would  be  about  112,  ranging  from  the 
Post  Office,  with  its  25,000  officers,  to  several  departments  whose 
whole  staflf  consists  of  only  two  or  three. 
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IV.—Oost. 

The  total  cost  of  the  civil  service,  including  not  only  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  the  above  niunber  of  persons,  bnt  also  rent,  postage, 
printing,  and  every  kind  of  incidental  charge,  may  be  stated,  in 
ronnd  numbers,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Childers,  at  io,8oo,cxx)Z,; 
which  is  the  sum  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  current 
year,  with  the  addition  of  certain  amounts  charged  upon  the 
consoUdated  fimd,  and  of  other  amounts  obtained  (as  in  the  casp 
of  the  courts  of  law)  from  fees  paid  by  the  public. 

This  general  outUne  of  the  civil  service  may  serve  to  introduce 
the  more  immediate  object  of  this  paper,  which  is  to  show,  by  a 
few  illustrations,  the  extremely  disjointed  character  of  this  service, 
and  the  urgfent  want  of  some  authority  by  which  a  greater  degree 
of  order  and  unity  might  be  introduced.  Of  course  I  do  not  forget 
that  anomalies  and  irregularities  have  special  attractions  for  many 
persons,  and  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  nation.  The  only  question,  therefore,  will 
be  whether  these  necessary  or  desirable  characteristics  are  not 
exhibited,  in  the  present  case,  in  somewhat  excessive  force. 

V. — Nomenclature. 

One  illustration  might  be  found  at  the  very  outset  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  service ;  sometimes  a  variety  of  terms  being  applied 
to  those  who  discharge  identical  functions — sometimes  the  same 
appellations  being  used  to  describe  the  holders  of  very  different 
situations.  Compared* with  the  sister  services,  in  which  the  rank 
of  each  officer  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  designation,  nothing 
can  appear  more  confusing  than  a  nomenclature  where  a  compre- 
hensive title  covers  wide  distinctions,  while  a  multitude  of  names 
is  used  for  practically  similar  offices.  This  con^sion  is  of  more 
significance  in  various  ways  than  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  but 
other  and  more  striking  illustrations  of  anarchy  claim  the  limited 
space  to  be  occupied  by  this  paper. 

VI. — Bemv/neration. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  glance  next  at  the  rernvkiieration  of  the 
service.  Of  course,  where  the  nature  of  the  duties  varies,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  amount  of  recompense  will  vary ;  and  if  the 
many  different  rates  of  payment  to  be  found  in  the  "  Estimates  " 
really  represent  corresponding  differences  in  the  work  performed, 
the  result  is  creditable  to  the  discrimination  of  the  authorities  by 
whom  the  nicely  graduated  rates  were  fixed.  Whether  this  can  be 
assumed,  however,  may  perhaps  be  rendered  somewhat  clearer  by 
reference  to  the  facts  relating  to  one  portion  of  the  service,  viz., 
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the  regular  '' established  clerks."  These  are  usually  grouped  in 
classes,  each  class  having  a  distinct  scale  of  salary.  A  priori,  there- 
fore, one  would  expect  to  find  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  claBses;, 
and  the  same  number  of  scales  ;  the  difference  between  one  depart- 
ment and  another  in  amount  and  difficulty  of  work  being  shown 
by  the  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  clerks  in  the  higher  or  lower 
classes.  An  analysis,  however,  of  Division  II  of  the  "  Estimates  " 
(see  the  annexed  Table  A),  shows  that  the  892  clerks  belonging  to 
the  departments  included  in  this  division,  have  no  fewer  than  ninety 
distinct  scales  of  salary,  the  lowest  being  70/.,  rising  by  5/.  annually 
to  120/.,  and  the  highest  being  700Z.,  rising  by  25ZL  annoaUy  to 
i,oooZ.  In  this  enumeration  I  have  excluded  all  officers  occnpying 
special  posts,  though  in  many  cases  not  receiving  higher  salary  than 
the  classified  clerks ;  and  also,  on  the  one  hand,  such  superintend- 
ing officers,  as  *'  chief  clerks,"  "  principal  clerks,"  Ac,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  supplementary  and  extra  clerks.  Had  th^se  been 
included,  the  number  of  scales  would  have  been  still  more  nnmerons. 
In  so  many  scales,  the  differences  between  one  and  another  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  some  cases  exceedingly  slight.  For  example: 
there  are  four  scales,  all  beginning  with  80/.,  and  all  having  an 
annual  increment  of  10^.;  but  the  maxima  are,  respectively,  120L, 
130/.,  150/.,  and  180^.  Again:  there  are  three  scales  having  each 
a  minimum  of  100/.  and  a  maximum  of  300/.,  the  difierence  being 
that  the  annual  increment  is  in  one  case  10/.,  in  another  i5iL,  and  in 
the  third  10/.  for  the  first  eight  years,  and  15^.  afterwards.  Other 
instances  of  the  slightest  possible  differences  will  be  seen  in  the 
detailed  table  annexed.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  all  these 
ninety  varieties,  and  the  others  which  these  ninety  indicate,  result 
from  the  skilful  nicety  with  which  the  respective  merits  of  the 
clerks  have  been  valued  by  the  authorities  who  fix  the  rates ;  but 
fiftiother  supposition  is  at  least  allowable,  and  perhaps  plansible,  viz^ 
that  there  has  been  no  real,  effective,  competent  authority  at  all, 
and  that  scales  have  been  fixed  very  much  at  hazard  or  caprice, 
without  reference  to  any  guiding  principle  whatever. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  preceding  facts  refer  to  the  established 
clerks  alone.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  civil  service  accepts  a  lower  kind  of  agency,  such  as  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  the  labour  in  all  private  establishments,  paid 
at  a  lower  rate,  and  occupied  entirely  upon  mechanical  or  semi- 
mechanical  work.  I  have  myself  littie  doubt  that  at  least  half  the 
work  of  most  of  the  public  departments  is  of  this  description,  and 
that  it  might  be  most  efficiently  as  well  as  most  economically  per- 
formed by  a  subordinate  class,  recruited  from  a  lower  stratum  of 
society  than  that  to  which  the  ordinary  clerks  belong.  Taking, 
then,  as  before,  Class  II  of  the  "  Estimates  "  as  sufficiently  repre- 
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sentixig  ihe  wliole  service,  it  appears  that  the  nninber  of  snpple- 
mentary,  copying,  extra,  and  temporary  clerks  is  about  no,  against 
892  belonging  to  the  higher  grades  of  clerkships ;  the  proportion 
being  one  to  eight.  For  these  no  persons  there  are  sixteen  distinct 
scales  of  remuneration,  the  lowest  entrance-salary  being  62/.,  which 
applies  to  eight  persons  only;  all  the  rest  entering  at  yarious 
amounts,  from  78/.  upwards.  Why,  for  mere  copying  purposes, 
there  should  not  be  a  class  of  younger  assistants,  such  as  are  found 
in  solicitors'  offices,  to  whom  30Z.  or  40Z.  a-year  would  be  a  great 
sum,  seems  difficult  of  explamition,  unless  we  find  one  in  the  fact 
(which  may  abo  explain  the  reason  of  the  large  excess  of  "  estab- 
''  lished  clerks  ")  that  the  Goyemment  service  is  a  patronage 
service,  iLnd  that  salaries  therefore,  when  fixed  in  times  past,  may 
have  been  adapted  more  to  the  social  position  of  those  for  whom 
the  patrons  wished  to  provide,  than  to  the  value  of  the  work  to  be 
performed. 

YJI,—^ofn^eUtwe  ExcmUnaMons. 

1  will,  however,  pass  from  this  tempting  subject  (with  which  I 
hope  to  deal  more  ^illy  on  a  future  occasion)  and  give  two  or  three 
more  illustrations,  drawn  this  time  from  the  system  of  examination 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  That  system,  as  is 
probably  well-known  to  many  here,  is  founded  on  an  Order  in 
Council,  issued  in  1855,  which  requires  that  all  persons  proposed  to 
be  appointed  to  the  civil  service  shall  be  examined,  and,  if  com- 
petent, certificated.  The  nature  of  the  examination  is  prescribed 
by  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments,  who  also,  except  where 
the  Treasury  has  the  patronage,  determine  whether  the  examination 
shaU  be  competitive  or  not.  The  result  is — contrary  to  what  might 
be  inferred  from  the  recent  statements  of  such  high  authorities 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and 
Mr.  Childers — ^that  competition,  instead  of  being  so  universally 
adopted  as  to  include  even  the  lower  class  of  out-door  appointments, 
has  not  in  any  case  been  applied  to  the  class  referred  to,  and  only 
partially  and  fitMly  to  the  higher  class.  Thus,  to  put  the  point 
statistically,  it  appears  from  the  last  report  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  that  in  the  year  1866  there  were  3,038  persons 
nominated  to  inferior  situations,  not  one  of  whom  was  examined 
competitively,  or  in  anything  but  the  most  elementary  tests  to 
which  a  man  or  child  could  be  subjected.  In  the  same  year  the 
number  of  clerkships  and  similar  situations  to  which  appointments 
were  made  was  962,  of  which  number  281  were  filled  by  means  of 
limited  competition,  and  681  without  any  competition.  In  only 
three  cases  does  anything  like  open  competition  appear  to  have  been 
tried,  viz.,  for  a  supplementary  clerkship  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
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mission,  for  copying  clerkships  in  the  Probate  Court,  and  for  Ihe 
situations  of  apprentice  and  engiaeer  stndent  in  the  dockyards  aad 
steam  factories  under  the  Admiralty.  As  to  the  other  departmeata, 
competition  seems  to  be  adopted  by  some  and  not  by  others ;  where 
adopted,  to  be  sometimes  tried  and  sometimes  not;  and  where 
tried,  to  be  sometimes  tried  with  one  number  of  competitors,  and 
sometimes  with  another  number — ^the  proportion  vajjing  from  i 
maximum  of  six  candidates  per  vacancy  in  a  few  instances,  to  a 
minimum  of  one  and  a-half  candidates  per  vacancy  (the  average 
being  under  three  per  vacancy) — all  nominated  in  the  nsnal  course 
of  patronage.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  to  the  competitire 
principle,  it  is  neither  uniformly  adopted  for  the  service,  nor 
uniformly  applied  where  it  is  formally  adopted. 

VIII. — Schemes  of  EzamiruUion. 

A  similar  diversity  prevails  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
examination.  These  are  fixed  by  the  chief  authorities  of  each 
department,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  nearly  every  office  haa  a 
scheme  differing  from  every  other  scheme  in  some  particular,  oftoi 
of  the  most  trivial  character.  Of  course  where  duties  differ,  the 
examinations  should  generally  differ,  and  therefore  a  considerable 
diversity  of  schemes  is  inevitable ;  as  special  and  technical  subjects 
must  be  introduced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  certain  situations. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  however,  on  inspection  of  the  list  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners'  Reports,  that  numerous  variations 
exist  in  schemes  for  situations  of  essentially  the  same  description. 
Thus,  for  temporary  and  copying  clerks,  constituting,  with  few 
exceptions,  one  homogeneous  class,  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
one  schemes;  for  ordinary  established  clerkships,  as  many  as 
eighty-eight  schemes ;  for  messengers,  &c.,  nine  schemes :  the  entire 
number  for  the  whole  service  being  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

An  idea  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  difference  which  some 
departments  think  it  worth  while  to  propose,  may  be  gained  by 
reference  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  as  it  appears  in  the  schemes 
for  established  clerkships,  for  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  the 
same  amount  might  in  all  cases  be  prescribed.  By  far  the  most 
general  requirement,  under  this  head,  is  "arithmetic,  up  to  and 
"  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions ;"  but  the  following  varia- 
tions from  this  standard  have  been  adopted ; — 

1.  ArUhmeOc:  the  first  four  rules,  practice  and  the  rule  of 

three. 

2.  Arithmetic :  first  four  rules. 

3.  Arithmetic :  including  rule  of  three,  practice,  and  the  arith- 

metical tables. 
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4.  ArUhmetie :  including  ytdgar  and  decimal  fractions,  square 

root,  and  the  nse  of  logarithms. 
6.  Arithmetic :  including  vnlgar  fractions. 

6.  Arithmetic:  including  reduction,  proportion,  practice,  and 

bills  of  parcels. 

7.  Arithmetic :  first  four  rules  and  rule  of  three. 

8.  Arithmetic :  including  vulgar  aud  decimal  fractions,  and  the 

principles  of  exchange. 

9.  Arithmetic :  including  proportion  and  decimal  fractions. 

10.  Arithm>etic :  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  calcula- 

tion of  percentages  and  averages. 

11.  Arithmetic :  first  four  rules,  with  reduction  and  proportion. 

12.  Arithmetic:  including  vulgar  and   decimal  fractions,  pur- 

chase of  stock,  and  exchange. 

13.  Arithmetic :  including  reduction,  proportion,  and  practice. 

Variations  in  other  cases  are  produced  by  the  inclusion  or  omis- 
sion of  such  subjects  as  English  composition,  geography,  histoiy, 
precis  writing,  book-keeping,  ancient  or  modem  languages,  <kc. — 
sometimes  one  of  these  being  prescribed,  sometimes  another  or 
others — often  without  any  apparent  reason  for  the  preference.  On 
the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  so  large  a  number  as 
two  hxmdred  and  twenty  separate  schemes  is  excessive,  and  that  a 
considerable  reduction  might  with  advantage  be  efiected  by  the 
amalgamation  of  nearly  half  of  them. 

IX. — Limits  of  Age. 

My  remaining  illustration  is  drawn  from  the  same  source,  viz., 
the  examinations  for  the  service ;  the  unnecessary  distinctions  being 
found  in  the  limits  of  age,  which  the  Order  in  Coxmcil  requires  to 
be  fixed  for  all  situations  under  Government.  Of  course,  in  this 
respect,  as  with  regard  to  subjects  of  examination,  there  are  sub- 
stantial difierences  between  many  situations,  which  make  different 
limits  of  age  quite  necessary.  But  the  table  annexed  (B),  shows 
that  the  number  of  distinct  limits  reaches  as  high  as  ninety-three ! 
Of  this  number  thirty  apply  to  established  clerkships  and  similar 
appointments ;  twenty- four  to  temporary,  extra,  and  copying  clerks ; 
and  twenty  to  messengers,  &c.  The  difference  between  one  limit 
and  another  is  often  extremely  slight,  and  probably  quite  unneces- 
sary for  of&cial  purposes.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  ordinary 
clerkships,  the  following  are  some  of  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
various  departments : — 

From  18  to  24  jean  of  age. 


From  16  to  23  years  of  age. 
«     16  „  25 
„     16  „  28 
„     16  „  80  „ 

„     18  „  22  „ 

„     18  „  23  „ 


18  „  25 
18  „  26 
18„28 
18  „  30 
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And  6o  on.  That  these  triviftl  distinctions  oorreBpand  to  any 
sufficient  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Beveral  depart- 
ments, is  obviously  incredible.  The  inference  which  a  critic  might 
natorallj  draw  firom  the  figures  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  limits 
have  been  selected  very  much  at  random,  while  in  others  they  have 
been  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patron's  nominee,  rather  tlian  diosoi 
as  the  best,  on  general  grounds,  for  the  service. 

These  illustrations  might  easily  be  extended,  but  probaUy  the 
foregoing  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  viz.,  to  nuke 
confusion  conspicuous,  and  to  indicate  a  picture  of  disorder — the 
natural  result  of  a  disintegrated  service.  Those  who  have  heard 
Haydn's  oratorio  of  the  "  Creation,"  will  recollect  that  it  opeDS 
with  a  musical  '^T^presentation  of  chaos."  How  fiur  he  has  bec- 
ceoded  in  his  attempt  I  am  not  critic  enough  to  decide ;  but  this 
paper  will  certainly  fail  of  its  design  if  it  do  not  leave  on  the 
mind  an  impression,  however  faint,  of  the  civil  service  as  a  chaotic 
mass  of  unorganised  elements — an  aggregate  of  separate  depari- 
ments  governed,  in  many  points,  by  no  principles,  or  no  oomman 
principles — ^with  different  kinds  of  work  for  the  same  kind  of 
officer,  and  different  kinds  of  officers  for  the  same  kind  of  woit 
— with  varying  nomenclature,  varying  remuneration,  vaiTing 
standards  of  examination,*  and  varying  practice  as  to  the  mode 
of  appointment ;  all  these  variations  being  out  of  all  proportion  io 
the  real  varieties  existing  in  the  subject-matter  dealt  with.  What 
would  be  the  appropriate  remedy  for  some  at  least  of  the  evils 
of  this  state  of  things,  is  a  question  which  must  be  reserved  for 
another  opportunity. 


*  There  seems  to  be  a  veiy  general  belief  that  the  limits  of  age^  and  mitgee^ 
of  ezamixiation  are  fixed  by  the  GivQ  Service  Commissioaers.  Thia^  howew;  is  aol 
the  case.  The  Order  in  Council  provides  that  the  rules  on  these  points  are  to  he 
settled  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  aathoritics  of  each  department. 
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Note  as  to  Political  Patrorutge  in  the  Ciml  Service. 

As  much  misapprehension  seems  to  exist  with  respect  to  the 
extent  to  which  political  patronage  has  been  abolished  by  the 
examination  system  now  in  force,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  it  has  not  been  abolished  at  all.  The  right  of  nominating  to 
sitnations  in  the  civil  service  remains,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in 
the  same  hands  as  before ;  subject  only  to  a  check,  in  the  shape 
of  an  examination,  against  the  appointment  of  incompetent  persons, 
and  to  the  further  condition,  in  some  cases,  that  each  nominee 
must  take  his  chance  of  being  the  best  of  two  or  three  competitors. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  range  of  patronage  has  been 
increased  instead  of  diminished.  Formerly  one  person  only  was 
nominated  for  esich.  situation,  which  he  obtained  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  now,  for  every  vacancy  in  the  principal  departments 
there  is  (1 )  a  preliminary  test  examination ;  and  (2)  a  competitive 
examination  of  those  who  pass  this  test.  As  about  half  of  the  can- 
didates fail  to  pass  the  test,  and  as  of  those  who  do  pass,  three  are 
generally  nominated  to  compete  for  each  vacancy,  it  follows  that 
for  a  given  number  of  vacancies,  there  are,  in  these  departments^ 
about  six  times  as  many  nominations  as  were  made  under  the  old 
system  of  direct  appointment.  As  some  candidates,  however, 
receive  more  than  one  nomination,  and  as  competition  is  not 
uniformly  adopted,  the  number  of  persons  nominated  is  not  so  great 
as  the  number  of  nominations^  and  may  be  estimated,  as  above,  at 
about  four  times  the  ancient  number.  Consequently  the  situations 
in  many  departments  (including  all  those  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury),  furnish  the  means  of  conferring  favours  on  six  times  as 
many  persons,  and  represent  favours  actually  conferred  on  four 
times  as  many  persons  as  were  favoured  formerly.  It  is  true  that 
the  value  of  the  &vours  is  not  now  so  great,  for  the  chance  of  a 
prize  is  of  course  not  so  valuable  as  the  certainty ;  but  the  question 
is,  not  whether  the  obligation  to  the  minister  is  as  weighty  as 
before,  but  whether  it  is  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  If  it  is  sufl&cient, 
the  effect,  so  far  as  political  influence  is  concerned,  must  be  just  as 
great  whether  1 2,000  candidates  receive  12,000  places,  or  whether 
12,000  candidates  receive  a  chance  of  obtaining  3,000  places.  In 
each  case,  the  relation  of  obligor  and  obligee  is  established  between 
the  same  number  of  persons;  and  if  this  number  represents  an 
increase  of  400  per  cent.,  the  influence  of  patronage,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  has  been  extended  in  the  same  proportion. 
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A. — TaMe  shamn^  the  various  Scaler  of  Salary  asngned  to  Es^dU^mi 
Clerkships  {excluding  Chief  Clerks,  Principal  Clerksy  Supplement 
Clerks,  dkc,\  in  the  various  Departments  comprised  in  Class  U  tf  tit 
Estimates  for  1868-69. 


Scales  of  Salary. 

Namber  of 

Scales  of  Salary. 

Haaberof 

Persons 

Keceinnff 

Salary  under 

each  Scale. 

Pcssan 

yiwlmnm- 

Annual 
Increase. 

Mazimiini. 

Minimum. 

Annual 
Increase. 

Bjetaviat 

.Salary  nSff 
ackScak. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

70 

5 

120 

6 

200 

10 

280 

2 

70 

5 

150 

7 

200 

10 

300 

17 

80 

lO 

120 

4 

200 

15 

300 

10 

80 

lO 

130 

5 

200 

10 

320 

9 

80 

lO 

150 

2 

250 

— 

250 

I 

80 

10 

180 

6 

250 

15 

340 

7 

90 

5 

120 

I 

250 

10 

350 

6 

90 

10 

130 

I 

250 

15 

350 

21 

90 

lO 

140 

2 

250 

15 

860 

6 

90 
90 

lO 
10 

150 
180 

^5 

250 

f  io» 
I  15 

1 
400 

2 

90 

r  io» 
1 15 

|280 

3* 

250 
260 

15 
15 

400 
360 

I 
7 

100 

100 

z 

300 

800 

5 

100 

5 

150 

I 

300 

10 

320 

I 

100 

10 

150 

13 

300 

10 

400 

I 

100 

8 

160 

I 

300 

15 

400 

16 

100 

10 

170 

20 

300 

15 

420 

»4 

100 

10 

180 

7 

300 

15 

500 

14 

100 

10 

200 

27 

300 

20 

500 

5 

100 

10 

220 

20 

300 

»5 

600 

IX 

100 

10 

230 

I 

315 

15 

600 

57 

100 

10 

240 

19 

320 

15 

420 

8 

100 

10 

250 

21 

320 

20 

600 

«7 

100 

15 

250 

8 

340 

15 

480 

8 

100 

10 

300 

36 

350 

20 

450 

8 

100 

f  10» 

I  15 

1  800 

102 

360 
350 

15 
15 

500 
545 

7 
10 

100 

15 

300 

42 

350 

20 

600 

26 

100 

15 

400 

13 

375 

20 

500 

S 

105 

106 

I 

380 

20 

500 

4 

180 

5 

160 

I 

400 



400 

I 

130 

10 

250 

2 

400 

15 

500 

4 

140 

10 

180 

5 

400 

20 

600 

4 

160 

10 

200 

9 

400 

20 

600 

10 

160 

10 

230 

1 

400 

20 

700 

2 

150 

10 

240 

I 

600 

20 

600 

5 

150 

10 

300 

9 

520 

20 

650 

6 

150 

15 

400 

I 

650 

20  • 

650 

8 

160 
160 
160 
170 
170 

10 
10 

15 
10 
10 

250 
280 
300 
230 
260 

7 
9 
6 

I 
I 

600 
600 
650 
670 

20 
20 

600 
800 
800 
800 

I 
4 
7 

2 

180 

10 

280 

I 

700 

25 

900 

7 

180 

10 

800 

10 

700 

25 

1,000 

16 

200 
200 

200 
250 

10 

4 
I 

892 

*  i.e.  lol.  for  the  first  eight  jean,  and  1 5^.  afterwards. 
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(. — Table  showing  the  various  Limits  of  Age  prescribed  hy  the  several  Depart- 
ments ;  and  the  Number  of  Distinct  Classes  of  Sitvation  to  which  each  Limit 
is  applicable. 


Limita 

of 
Age. 


Ordinary 
Clerks. 


Claiaes  of  SitnatioB. 


Extra  and 

Temporary 

Clerlu, 

Writen, 


Mea. 

sengera 

and 
Portera. 


Total 

of  every 

Kind. 


Limits  of  Age. 


Ordinary 
Clerks. 


Classes  of  Situation. 


Extra  and 

Temporary 

Clerks, 

Writers, 


Mes- 
sengers 

and' 
Porters. 


Total 

of  erery 

Kind. 


to  80 
„  35 
„38 
,.40 
»4a 
»46 
„  50 
18 
15 
17 
15 
16 
18 
19 


f> 


3 

3  „ 

4 
4 
4 

4  „  _- 

4  „  30 

.6  „  16 

.6  „  19 

6  „20 

.6  „  23 

.6  „  25 

6  „28 

.6  „  80 

6  „  35 
.6  „  40 

e  „  0 

.7  „23 

.7  „24 

.7  „  25 

7  „  80 
.7  „36 
7  „36 
7  „40 
.7  „46 
7  „  50 

7  „  0 
.8  „  22 
.8  „  23 

8  „24 


„25 
„  26 


8 
8 

8  „ 
.8  „  30 
8  „  35 
.8  „40 
.8 
.8 


»45 
„  0 

.9  „  25 

.9 


i6 
6 


>» 


3 
13 

I 
iz 

z 
6 

3 

I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
z 

15 

z 

H 

4 
5 


zz 
^5 

lO 

z 
z 
6 
I 
I 
I 
z 
4 
53 
3 
I 

»5 
i8 

IZ 

6 

z 
6 
I 


19  to  28  .... 

19  „  40  .... 

20  „  23  .... 
20  „  25  .... 
20  „  26  .... 
20  „  30  .... 
20  „  35  .... 
20  „  36  .... 
20  .,  40  .... 

20  „  45  .... 

21  ..  25  .... 
21  „  26  .... 
21  „  30  .... 
21  „  31  .... 
21  „  35  .... 
21  „  38  .... 
21  „  40  .... 
21  „  41  .... 

21  „  50  .... 

22  „  30  .... 

23  „  30  .... 
23  „  35  .... 
23  „  38  .... 
23  „  40  .... 
23  „  42  .... 

23  „  44  .... 

24  „  35  .... 
24  „  36  .... 
24  „  40  ..... 
24  „  42  .... 

24  „  45  .... 
26  „  35  . ... 

25  „  39  .... 
25  „  40  .... 
25  „  42  .... 
25  „  45  ... 
25  „  50  .... 
25  „  55  .... 
28  „  50  .... 
30  „  40  .... 
30  „  45  .... 
30  „  50  .... 
35  „  45  .... 
35  „  50  .... 

Number! 

of  limits/ 

Number  "I 

of  classes  J 


17 

4 
I 


30 
135 


24 
6x 


56 


I 
I 
I 

3 
I- 

7 

30 

I 
18 

I 
I 

I 

5 

z 

18 

I 
8 

3 

I 
z 
I 
I 
I 

3 

I 
I 
I 
I 
zo 

4 
I 
8 
I 

2Z 

5 

15 

z 
1 
I 
z 
3 
3 
I 
I 


93 
496 
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Hie  Prbsbict  Aspect  of  Statistical  Inquibt  in  relation  io  Shifpix^ 
Casualties.      By   Henry   Jeula,   P.R.G.S.,   F.S.S.,  H*moran 

Secretary  to  the  Statistical  Committee  of  Lloyd* s. 

[Read  before  Section  F,  British  Association,  at  Norwich,  Angost,  1868w]  ' 

The  loss  of  life  and  property  by  reason  of  marine  casualties,  bag 
of  late  been  so  very  considerable,  that  a  short  paper  npon  the 
subject  of  statistical  inquiry  directed  thereto,  can  scarcely  be  cat 
of  place  in  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  and  it 
may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  members  of  the  Britiak 
Association  to  be  ^nished  with  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the 
results*  at  present  attained  in  the  effort  to  bring  sjstem  azid 
arrangement  to  bear  upon  a  matter  so  intimatelj  connected  wiiii 
US  as  a  maritime  people. 

With  the  exception  of  some  papers  contributed  several  jesrs 
since  to  the  "Assurance  Magazine,"  and  more  recently  to  tbe 
Journal  of  the  StaMsOcal  Society,  but  little  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  the  direction  of  systematising,  and  thus  utilisiti^  the  infor- 
mation which  is  continually  accumulating  firom  various  sources  in 
relation  to  the  accidents  so  constantly  occurring  to  our  mercantile 
marine. 

The  admirable  "  Wreck  Register  of  the  Board  of  Trade  "  leaves, 
indeed,  little  to  be  desired  in  its  own  sphere;  but  dealing  onJj 
with  wrecks  and  disasters  around  our  own  coasts,  the  large  and 
important  area  beyond  remained  unexplored. 

A  publication  entitled  "Lloyd's  List,"  known,  it  may  be,  to 
many  members  of  the  Association,  containing  numerons  reports 
of  losses  and  casualties  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  is  issued 
daily  by  the  committee  for  managing  the  afiBdrs  of  LloydX  &nd  it  | 
occurred  to  the  writer,  that  if  only  this  information,  although  nc*t  i 
so  wide-spread  and  complete  as  could  be  wished,  were  yet  car^iHy 
arranged  and  so  treated  that  it  should  be  permanently  available^ 
very  considerable  advantage  would  ultimately  accrue  alike  to  saQors, 
shipowners,  merchants,  and  underwriters. 

An  attempt  was  privately  made  to  carry  out  this  idea  in  relatioa         | 
to  the  casualties  reported  duiing  the  year  1864,  and  was  so  fiur 
successful  that  the  Statistical  Conmiittee  of  Lloyd's  was  formed  in         ! 
1866,  and  has  already  issued  two  annual  publications  for  the  years 
1866  and  1867  respectively,  giving  a  more  complete  analysis  of 
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wrecks  and  manne  disasters  spread  over  a  larger  area  of  obser- 
vation than,  it  is  believed,  had  ever  been  previously  accomplished. 

This  analysis  is  a  more  elaborate  and  carefnUy  compiled  state- 
ment than  the  private  one  of  1864,  but  as  by  using  the  latter  a 
comparison  of  three  yecurs  is  obtained,  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  place  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  divisions  of  casualty 
during  those  years  respectively  in  contrast,  merely  premising  that 
the  record  of  1864  was  confessedly  only  "  cvpproxmiats^*'  and  must 
be  accepted  simply  as  such.     (Table  I,  Appendix.) 

As  we  learn  from  the  "  Wreck  Register  of  the  Board  of  Trade," 
that  the  number  of  wrecks  and  casualties  occurrijig  on  and  around 
our  own  coasts  in  the  year  1864  was  less  than  usual,  it  is  not 
imrea£onable  to  suppose  that  this  exceptional  lightness  in  disaster 
may  have  extended  to  other  localities  as  to  which  we  have  no 
definite  information,  while  it  is  equally  possible  that  in  the  tables 
for*  1864  cdl  the  casualties  reported  may  not  appear,  and  con- 
sequently the  subsequent  years  be  placed  to  that  extent  in  a  some- 
what too  unfavourable  comparison. 

The  comparative  approximation  of  the  above  figures  in  many 
of  the  divisions  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  careful  observer, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  two  years  1866  and  1867,  as  to  which 
the  record  may  doubtless  be  taken  as  more  thoroughly  reliable. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  subject  of  more  extended 
statistical  inquiry  relating  to  marine  casualties  was  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's,  the  "  Administration  du 
"  Bureau  Veritas,"  in  Paris,  was  arranging  a  scheme  having  the 
Fame  object  in  view,  and  from  the  interesting  documents  published 
by  that  body,  1  am  enabled  to  lay  before  you,  with  some  additions, 
the  results  so  far  attained. 

A  Table  of  Lost  and  Missing  Vessels  reported  by  the  "  Bureau  Veritas." 


1866. 

1867. 

Loet. 

Hisnng. 

TotaL 

Loat. 

Mining. 

Total. 

Sailing  yessels  

2,681 
166 

183 
8 

2,764 
168 

2,711 
181 

189 
14 

2,900 
145 

Steamers   

Total 

2,746 

186 

»i933t 

2,842 

203 

3,045 

The  year  1867  showing  an  excess  as  thus  recorded  on  1866, 
of  1 13  vessels  lost  or  missing. 

In  the  statements  of  the  '* Bureau"  the  va/rious  nationalitiea 
of  the  vessels  are  given,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  &om 
which  the  particulars  (Table  II,  Appendix)  are  extracted,  adding 
the  percentages  upon  the  total  of  each  year. 
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For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  information  contained  in  tbii 
short  paper  to  as  late  a  date  as  possible,  I  have  placed  in  die 
AppendLc  a  statement  of  the  wrecks  and  casnalties  for  the  jirit 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  two 
previons  years — the  most  complete  comparison  as  jet  attainable. 
(Table  III.) 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  casnalties  reported  in  the 
first  qaarter  of  1868  were  considerably  below  the  average  of  tie 
previous  two  years  in  number,  although  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  somewhat  more  serious  character. 

The  comparatively  small  difference  in  the  jproportions  of  tte 
several  casualties  of  the  respective  years  will  again  strike  attentioii, 
ranging  as  for  the  most  part  it  does  between  about  half  and  i|  per 
cent.,  only  in  oiis  instance  nearly  reaching  4  per  cent.,  and  in 
another  just  exceeding  6  per  cent,  of  variation. 

Stranding  and  collision  stand  out  pre-eminently  in  the  per- 
centage tables  as  the  most  terrible  and  numerous  of  aecidents,  and 
as  a  careful  watch  and  good  look-out  are  of  the  first  importance  is 
preventing  each  of  such  casualties,  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  add 
the  following  short  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  year  1850,  and  in  1866,  both  per  vessel  and  ps' 
100  tons,  relating  as  well  to  saiUng  vessels  as  to  steamers : — 

A  Table  compiled  from  the  "  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,* 
issued  by  the  noard  of  Trade,  showing  the  Number  of  Men  Empioyed 
in  the  ^^  Registered  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  {exclusive  of  Rieer 
Steamers)  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Employed  in  the  Home  and  Fora^ 
Trade "  {Masters  of  Vessels  are  not  included),  in  the  Fears  1850  and 
1866  respectively. 


Sailing  VesselB. 

Steamers. 

TotaL 

Men 
Emploved 
per  SRiliue 

Men 
Employed 

per 
lOOTont. 

Men 
Employed 

per 
Steamer. 

Men 
Employed 

l(xfSnn». 

Men 

Employed 

vSSd. 

loo'ta. 

Some  Trade— 

1850  

4-36 
3*34 

6*9Z 
6-50 

T3'i4 
14-63 

5-78 
4-60 

4-63 
3-61 

4-38 
302 

H'03 
'4*39 

19-80 
18-64 

44*34 
36-67 

8-29 
612 

7-47 
4-34 

8-44 
5-18 

4-70 
3-93 

7-IO 

m 

13-51 
16-73 

5-97 

'66  

4-83 

Partly    Some    and 
partly    Foreign 
Trade— 

1850  

'66  

4-69 
S-72 

4-47 

Foreign  Trade— 
1850  

'66  

8'3i 

Total— 

1850  

8-17 
7-75 

4-71 
3-33 

20*42 
26-43 

8-81 
5-82 

8-46 
9-04 

4-88 

'e& 
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The  facts  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  are  brought  out  with 
perhaps  greater  distinctness  in  the  one  below : — 

A  Table  showing  the  Percentages  of  Increase  or  Decrease  in  the  Number 
of  Men  EmpUn/ed  per  Ship  and  per  One  Hundred  Tons  during  the 
Seventeen  Years  from  1850  to  1866  inclusive. 


RaiUng  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

Men 

Employed 

per  Sailing 

Vessel. 

Men 
Employed 

per 
100  Tons. 

Men 
Employed 

per 
Steamer. 

Men 
Employed 

per 
100  Tons. 

Men 

Employed 

per 

Vessel 

Men 
Employed 

per 
100  Tons. 

Borne  Trade— 
Increase  per  cent. 
Decrease       „ 

JParthf     Rome    and 
partly      Foreign 
Trade— 

Increaae  per  cent. 
Decrease       „ 

Foreign  Tirade — 
Increase  per  cent. 
Decrease       „ 

23*39 

6-07 
"•34 

20-42 

2203 
8105 

5-86 
i7'3o 

2618 

41-90 
38-63 

16-38 

2-96 
13-83 

19-10 

20-68 
25-95 

Total- 
Increaae  per  cent. 
Decrease       „ 

5-14 

29-30 

a9'43 

35-98 

6-86 

25-47 

The  record  of  the  Statistical  Committee  of  Lloyd's,  embraces  a 
careful  geographical  scheme  of  registration,  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
afber  a  few  years,  become  of  considerable  value;  at  present,  the 
interval  since  its  formation  has  been  too  short  to  afford  reliable  and 
usefoj  results. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  in  view  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  care^l  inquiry,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  character  and  causes  of 
disasters  at  sea,  the  Mends  of  economic  science  and  statisti/ui  may 
rejoice  in  their  application  to  a  subject  of  such  great  importance ; 
and  I  now  close  my  short  memoir,  trusting  that  ere  long  the 
advantages  which  it  is  admitted  are  connected  with  the  systematic 
noting  and  registration  of  facts  generally,  will  be  more  widely 
recognised  as  equally  associated  with  Tnarine  casualties  as  with 
other  fields  of  statistical  inquiiy. 
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APPENDIX. 


I.— ^  Table  shomng  the  Numbers^  mth  the  Percentages  upon  the  Number  of  Feiwlf  ddtt 

"  Lloyd's  List,"  for  the  Tear  1864  (ap7mrad| 

Abandoned. 

Anchors 

and 

Chaint 

(Lota  of). 

Burnt 

or 
on  Fire. 

Capture 

wd 
Piracj. 

Cmrgo 
lifted. 

CefiMa. 

W 

Sailing  Vessels — 
1864 

240 

3-82 

337 

3*53 
428 

412 

8 

•45 
4 

•39 

8 

•76 

166 
2-64 

726 

7-6o 

787 

7-IO 

4 

•6o 

17 

1-65 

18 

1-72 

130 

2-07 
143 
^•5o 
121 
ri7 

82 

4^78 
80 

2-92 

17 

1-62 

250 

3-98 

61 

•53 

5 

'OS 

68 

io"i5 

3 

•^9 

26 

•41 

111 

ii6 

131 

i'z6 

6 

•58 

17 

1-62 

65S 

1 0-3 1 

1^4 

16-89 

1.706 

16-43 

143 

21*34 

844 

33*43 

857 

34-10 

0 

11-2? 

9 

S 

8 
5:4 

Percentage  on  annual  total.. 
1866 

Percentage  on  annual  total.. 
1867 

Percentage  on  annual  total.. 
1864 

Percentage  on  annual  total.. 
1866 

Percentage  on  annual  total.. 
1867 

Percentage  on  annual  total.. 

1864 

243 

3*49 
341 
3'*» 
436 

170 

2*44 
743 

7-02 

755 

162 

2*33 
173 
1-63 
138 

I'2I 

318 

4-57 

54 

•51 

5 

•04 

2S 

•37 

117 

I'll 

148 
1-30 

11-45 
1,968 
18-49 

2,063 
18-05 

m 

i:t< 

usr 

Percentage  on  annual  total.. 
1866 

Percentage  on  annual  total.. 
1867 

Percentage  on  annual  total- 

3-82 

6-6i 

IT. 


-Table  of  the  Nationalities  of  the  Lost  and  Missing  Vessds  reported  ^ 
the  "  Bureau  Veritaa" 


1866. 

1867. 

Nomber. 

Percentage 

on 

An  Dual  TottJ, 

Number. 

Peremufc 

English 

American  

French  

Dutch    

Prussian    

Norwegian    

Italian   

Hanoverian  

Danish  

Austrian   

Spanish 

Swedish 

Hamhurg 

Russian 

l.'MJl 
336 
261 
96 
56 
53 
49 
48 
41 

m 

40 
37 
27 
25 
24 
17 
83 
238 

49*83 

Ji-43 
8-90 

3'^7 
1-91 
i-8i 
1^67 
r64 
1-40 

i'3« 

IM6 

'92 

'89 

^81 

\S8 

i"83 

8-12 

1,4SS 

273 
112 

166 

116 

6S 

69 
31 
45 
46 
12 
39 
36 
11 
72 
163 

47IJ 
ii'95 

8^97 
y6& 

^V 
i'e4 

2-27 

roi 

1-4* 
1-51 

'39 

lit 
■3* 

rj6 

511 

Greek 

Bremen 

Other  countries    

Unknown 

Total 

2,932 

— 

B,(m 
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ctdent*  Happened,  of  Twelve  Principal  Division*  of  Maritime  Oattudtiet,  extracted  from 
npared  with  the  Years  1866  and  1867  respectively. 


IfaelunerT 
Damaged, 

r  Short  of 
Coali. 

Miating. 

Mutiny 

Sickii^.&c., 
of  Crev. 

Stnnddl 

Sank. 

Anniul 
Total  Venela. 

^_^ 

74 

i-i8 

43 

•68 

1,702 

27*09 

460 

7-3* 

6,283 

90-36 

Sailing  VesseU— 
1864 
Percentage  on  annual  total 

""— 

95 

•99 

824 

3*39 

8,080 

666 
6-97 

9,558 

90-28 

1866 

Percentage  on  annual  total 

^~" 

93 

•90 

881 

3-19 

8,174 

30*59 

685 

6^6o 

10,877 

90-84 

1867 

Percentage  on  annual  total 

68 
8-66 

3 

•45 

1 
'IS 

183 

27-31 

87 

5'5a 

670 

9-64 

1864 

Percentage  on  annual  total 

194 

18-85 

3 

•29 

26 

a'43 

301 

29'25 

62 

6-03 

1,029 
9-72 

1866 

Percentage  on  annual  total 

171 

16-33 

7 
•67 

26 

a'39 

268 

25^6o 

64 
6-11 

i,ai7 

9^i6 

1867 

Percentage  on  annual  total 

68 

•83 

77 
i-ii 

44 

•63 

1,885 
27-11 

497 
7-15 

6,958 

Total  of  Ships  and  Steamers— 
1864 

194 

1-83 

98 
•93 

849 

3*30 

3,381 
31-94 

728 
6-88 

10,587 

1866 

Percentage  on  annual  total 

171 

100 

•88 

356 

3'ia 

8,442 

30-13 

749 
6-56 

11,424 

1867 

Percentage  on  annual  total 

II.  Contd,— 

The  description  of  casualty  was  reported  as  imder : — 


Collision    

Condemned  

Stranded  and  abandoned  at 

»»  

CoUifliouB  at  aea  

Sinkings       „        

Explosion 

Fire   

Cut  by  ice 

Unknown 

Missing 

Total 


1866. 


Number. 


180 

160 

2,386 


4 

101 

15 

186 


2,982 


Percentage 

on 

Annnal  Total. 


4-43 

5-46 

79^67 


•14 

3-45 

6-34 


1867. 


Nnmber. 


149 
177 

1,433 

220 

452 

5 

79 

8 

319 

203 


3,045 


Percentage 

on 

Annnal  Total. 


4-89 
5^1 

47-06 

7-^3 

14-84 

•16 

2*6o 

•26 

10-48 

6-67 
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Number  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  reported  in  "lioTfilii' 
the  Average  and  Percenia^jrh 

Number 

of 
VesKli. 

Number 

of 
Caraal. 

ties. 

Stfoi 

Missing. 

Aban. 
doned. 

Collision. 

Sinking 
from 

Causes 
other 
than 
Col- 
lision. 

Stranded. 

Capture 

Bams-l 
.  FincT.     or       « 

1          i«^- 

Sailing  Vessels- 
1868  

2,632 
8,892 

280 
302 

2,909 
3,882 

297 
323 

23 

•79 

31 

•8i 

5 

1-68 

2 

•77 

91 

3-13 

128 

3*35 

3 

ro8 

453 

»5-57 

546 

i4'26 

77 

80 

H*73 

101 

3 '47 

145 

3-78 

6 

2*02 

13 

4-02 

843 

28-98 

1,008 

26-31 

86 
28-96 

73 

22-57 

5 

1 
•15 

4 
•10 

i 
33      If 
in;    fu 

1 
37       « 

•97  1:-^ 
S         9 

i 
2  1    1 

•77     V 

Average  of") 
two    pre-  V 
vious  yrs.  J 

Percentages 

Steamers — 
1868  

Percentages 

Average  of! 
two    pre-  V 
vious  yrs.  J 

Percentages 

Total     Ships 
and  Steamers 
1868  

2,912 
3,691 

3,206 
4,156 

28 

•87 

33 

•8i 

91 

z-84 

132 

3-i8 

530 

16-53 

626 

i5"o7 

107 

3*34 

158 

3-8 

929 

Z8-98 

1,081 

26*01 

6 

•14 

4 
•10 

1 
35  '  \u 

Percentages 

Average  of  1 
two    pre-  ► 
vious  yrs.  J 

Percentages 

I '09     O; 

39    i    9 
•95  !  -•- 

1868.] 
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ing  the  First  Qiiarter  of  1868,  with  the  respective  Percentages  thereon,  compared  with 
ktf  period  of  the  Two  Previous  Years. 


ident.                                                                                         1             Lives. 

iaon 
it 

irgo 
ider 

BCk. 

Jettiaon 

of 
Deckload 

or 

Washing 

Orer- 

board. 

Leaky. 

L088 

of 
Auchors 

and 
Chains. 

Machinery 

Damaged 

or  Short  of 

Coals. 

llntiny. 
Sick- 
ne»s. 

Casualty 

to 

Crow, 

Ship 
Dama. 

red. 
Loss  of 

Bui- 
warks. 

Water- 
logged. 

Crews 
Saved. 

Crews 
Drowned 

Lires 
lost  as 
fares 

Re. 
ported. 

S6 

'93 

55 

•44 

4 

•35 

2 

•77 

21 

•71 

56 

I '47 

7 
a'35 

7 
2-i6 

286 

9-83 

369 
9-64 

4 

1-35 

10 

3"H 

151 

5-19 

344 

8-98 

2 

•67 

11 

3*4 

52 

•I7-5I 

66 

20-56 

70 
2-41 

116 
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I. — On  the  Necessity  for  a  Becoinagey  and  the  Introduction  of  an 
International  Mon^. 

'*  All  thinges  good  chepe  I  trust  to  se  er  I  dye, 
Coyns,  measures  and  weyghtes  in  good  uniformitie 
Thorow  all  the  world,  I  trust  to  se  schortely.*** 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  subject  of  the  metallic  currencj  has 
been  left  to  slumber.  The  deficiency  and  imperfections  of  the 
coinage  were,  in  previous  years,  an  ever^recurring  matter  of  com- 
plaint, and  our  libraries  bear  evidence  to  the  inquiry  and  thoaght 
bestowed  upon  the  removal  of  these  defects  by  Locke,  Vaughan, 
Lowndes,  Newton,  Harris,  and  many  other  writers.  But  now  it  is 
the  paper  currency  and  the  banking  system  which  give  rise  to 
endless  publications,  while  the  gold  and  silver  currencies  are 
regarded  as  placed  upon  an  indisputable  foundation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  act  of 
Parliament  (56  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  68,  22nd  June,  1816),  which  stQl  can- 
tains  the  principal  regulations  for  the  issue  of  our  coins,  and  which 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  his  admirable  and  celebrated  "  Treatise  on  the  Coins 
"  of  the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the  King  '*  (Oxford,  1805).  Since 
that  act  came  into  operation  both  gold  and  silver  coins  have  heen 

•  From  a  ballad  of  the  sixteenth  century  (Printed  by  Cornelia  Wottn^ 
dwoUyng  at  Saynt  Anthonies),  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Langton.  The  not 
line  runs — 

"  Onles  thai  divergitie  doth  more  good,  it  he  true" 
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issued,  year  after  year,  with  hardly  any  intervention  or  change, 
excepting  a  yery  partial  reooinage  in  1841-43,  so  that  we  now  have 
coins  in  circulation  extending  in  aknost  unbroken  succession  over 
more  than  fifty  years. 

But  I  shall  have  to  point  out  that  the  present  law  concerning 
the  gold  currency  does  not  really  work  so  perfectly  as  is  supposed. 
It  may  possess  a  certain  theoretical  perfection,  but  in  practice  it  has 
broken  down,  and  it  now  fails  to  prevent  our  gold  coinage  from 
becoming  seriously  worn  and  depreciated.  Although  the  Mint  has 
coined  since  the  beginning  of  1850  the  enormous  sum  of  ninety- 
eight  millions  sterling,  more  than  half  these  coins  have  become  a 
prey  to  bolHon  dealers  and  exporters ;  and  these  vast  issues  have 
not  had  the  effect  of  driving  out  of  use  the  worn  coins  of  eariier 
years.  Some  change  of  the  law,  or  some  very  decided  intervention 
of  the  State,  can  alone  succeed  in  restoring  to  our  standard  of  value 
its  boasted  perfection,  or  prevent  it  frt)m  becoming  gradually 
depreciated  still  further. 

But  it  happens  that  while  intrinsic  causes  are  arising  for  some 
alteration  of  our  Mint  regulations,  the  project  of  an  international 
money,  now  for  the  first  time  put  forward  in  a  feasible  shape, 
affords  the  strongest  motives  why  we  should  reconsider  our  posi- 
tion in  an  enlightened  spirit.  The  Boyal  Commission  lately 
appointed  for  the  purpose  have  allowed,  in  their  somewhat 
ambiguous  report,  the  extreme  utility  of  an  international  money, 
but  have  pointed  out  certain  technical  difficulties  which  must,  in 
their  opinion,  prevent  this  country  from  taking  any  steps  to  further 
this  truly  grand  scheme  until  after  much  further  deliberation.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  difficulties  are  whoUy  imaginary, 
and  arise  either  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  theory  of  value,  or 
from  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  a  state  of  things 
now  likely  to  pass  away.  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  difficulty  that 
need  prevent  us  from  at  once  joining  the  international  monetaiy 
convention.  This  step  would  at  once  place  the  realisation  of  a 
world-wide  money  beyond  doubt ;  and  it  might  be  made  without 
in  the  least  disturbing  the  standard  of  value  in  this  kingdom,  or 
occasioning  any  breach  of  contracts  or  alteration  of  accounts.  A 
concurrence  of  circumstances  truly  remarkable  renders  it  almost 
indispensable  that  we  should  make  the  change  required;  and  I 
undertake  to  show  that  instead  of  occasioning  cost  and  difficulty 
the  trifling  alteration  of  the  sovereign  is  the  only  mode  by  which 
we  can  impart  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  perfection  to  our 
metallic  currency. 

The  change  which  is  pressed  upon  us  by  so  many  considerations 
is  of  the  simplest  possible  character,  and  consists  merely  in  the 
Mint  coining  gold  sovereigns  for  the  fature  nearly  i  per  cent,  less 
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heavy  tliaa  at  present,  this  quantity  of  gold  to  be  appropriated  as  a 
mint  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  coinage  and  maintenance  of  tlu: 
currency.*  We  should  thus  secure  the  following  remarkable  series 
of  advantages : — 

1.  Our  sovereign,  being  assimilate  in  value  and  weaght  to  a 
2  5 -franc  piece,  would  at  once  become  the  current  coin  of  the  world, 
and  being  issued  chiefly  from  British,  American,  and  French  miiitfi, 
a  world-wide  gold  currency  of  unimpeachable  fidelity  and  excellence 
would  be  obtained. 

2.  As  the  sovereign  would  soon  become  current  in  all  civilised 
countries,  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  in  making  remittaBfles 
to  melt  the  coin  and  have  it  reooined  at  considerable  charge  in  a 
foreign  mint.  The  foreign  exchanges  would  then  be  more  quieklj 
and  accurately  adjusted  than  at  present,  and  our  standard  of  value, 
instead  of  being,  impaired,  would  reaUy  become  more  perfect. 

3.  The  questionable  practice  of  picking  the  heavy  sovereigns  for 
remittance  or  for  melting,  which  is  now  universally  practised,  would 
be  almost  entirely  prevented,  and  we  should  no  longer  stand  in  the 
absurd  position  of  coining  many  millions  of  sovereigns  which  pass 
almost  immediately  to  the  melting  pot. 

4.  The  Government  being  relieved,  without  cost  to  any  one,  of 
the  expenses  of  coinage,  might  very  properly  take  upon  themselves 
the  vrithdrawal  of  improperly  light  coins,  the  circulation  of  whick 
is  hable  to  occasion  most  unjust  loss  and  inconvenience  under  the 
present  law. 

As  the  Royal  Commission  do  not  deny  the  advantages  of  an 
international  currency,  I  shall  mostly  confine  myself  to  meeting  the 
supposed  difficulties  and  the  real  prejudices  which  stand  in  the 
way. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  prejudices,  I  conceive,  arises  from 
our  national  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  is  known  and 
respected  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the  actual  currency 
of  some  countries,  such  as  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Egypt.  Our 
present  system  of  free  coinage  tends,  it  is  supposed,  to  promote  this 
diffusion  of  British  coin,  and  the  cost  of  coinage  is  regarded  as  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  dignity  of  this  position.  We  overlook  the 
fact,  indeed,  that  we  probably  bear  the  expense  of  the  wear  of 
sovereigns  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  about  a  million  and  a-luJf 
sterling  of  British  coin  is  reimported  every  year  on  an  average, 
according  to  the  Custom  House  returns.  This  coin  will  include  at 
least  an  average  amount  of  light  coins,  while  it  is  certain  that  the 

*  For  tho  details  of  this  scheme  T  mast  refer  to  the  privately-printed  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Ilendriks,  in  which  it  was,  I  believe,  first  advocated  in  this  ooontiy,  or  to 
the  very  able  evidence  and  memoranda  of  Mr.  S.  Brown,  Mr.  Hendriksi,  and 
(Colonel  Smith,  printed  in  the  recent  report  of  the  International  Coinage  Comnuasos, 
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coin  exported  consists  almost  entirely  of  heavy  coins.  The  home 
circulation  thns  becomes  the  sink  into  which  all  light  coins  will 
readily  find  their  way,  to  our  cost. 

S  apposing,  however,  that  the  diffusion  of  the  greatest  quantity 
of  British  coin  over  the  world  is  a  worthy  object,  shall  we  not 
best  attain  it  by  entering  the  convention?  Surely  it  is  we  that 
will  become  by  this  step  the  great  producers  and  distributors  of  the 
coinage  of  the  world.  As  we  strive,  by  opening  our  ports  and 
accommodating  our  productions  for  foreign  use,  to  render  this 
island  the  great  dep6t  and  manufactory  of  the  world,  so  we  shall,  by 
rendering  our  coinage  fit  for  foreign  circulation,  acquire  a  nearly 
complete  ascendency  in  the  specie  trade.  In  Australia,  in  New 
Zealand,  and  probably  in  South  Africa,  we  hold  the  most  productive 
gold  mines  in  the  world,  and  of  what  is  produced  elsewhere  a  large 
part  passes  dii'ect  to  London,  the  monetary  centre  of  the  world.  We 
shall,  therefore,  become,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  coiners.  The 
possessors  of  California,  it  is  true,  will  be  our  partners  in  this 
monopoly,  but  they  are  firiends  whom  we  can  trust  to  coin  as  faith- 
fcdly  as  ourselves.  British  mints,  therefore,  in  company  with 
Anglo-American  mints,  will  become  to  the  gold  currency  of  future 
years  even  more  than  the  mints  of  Spain,  and  Peru,  and  Mexico 
have  been  to  the  silver  currency.  The  Spanish  dollar  has  long 
been  the  most  esteemed  coin,  and  has  even  circulated  in  this  country 
within  the  present  century.  But  gold  is  now  definitively  taking 
the  place  of  silver,  and  some  gold  coin  must  take  the  place  of  the 
dollar.  If  we  are  not  misled  by  foolish  pride,  we  shall  take,  while 
we  can  yet  do  it  with  a  good  grace,  the  step  of  adopting  our 
sovereign  to  become  the  new  gold  currency  of  the  world. 

I  may  add,  that  if  we  place  any  opposition  or  obstruction  in 
the  way  of  the  International  Monetary  Convention,  they  have  a 
most  justifiable  and  powerful  weapon  ready  to  ensure  our  defeat. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  the  continental  nations  and  the  United 
States  to  issue,  as  is  already  proposed,  a  piece  of  25  frs.  in  order  to 
supplant  the  sovereign.  For  as  the  new  coin  would  have  the  value 
of  a  well-worn  sovereign,  it  would  soon  be  accepted  equally  wilh 
the  sovereign  in  all  foreign  coiCntries  and  our  colonies,  if  not  at 
home.  At  the  same  time,  the  difference  of  value  being  about  2d,  in 
the  pound,  would  ensure  the  melting  of  all  new  sovereigns  in  pre- 
ference. Thus,  however  many  sovereigns  are  coined,  we  should 
never  succeed  in  dislodging  the  zj-fi^anc  piece  firom  circulation. 
More  even  than  at  present,  our  British  mints  would  perform  the 
labours  of  the  Danaides,  ever  pouring  forth  new  and  beautiful 
coin,  at  once  to  disappear  into  the  bullion  dealer's  crucible.  The 
sovereign  would  be  an  evanescent  coin,  constantly  liable  to  be 
recoined  with  the  permanent  impress  of  a  foreign  mint.     Common 
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sens^  as  well  as  inyariable  experience,  tell  us  tbat  wa  miist  be 
worsted  in  this  contest  of  the  heavier  and  the  lighter  coin. 

But  the  great  bngbear  which  appears  to  have  deterred  the  royal 
oommission  from  recommending  the  slightest  change  in  our  cur- 
rency laws,  is  the  supposed  injury  to  the  theoretical  perfecdan  of 
onr  standard  of  valne.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  lower  the  aoYoenga 
without  imposing  an  equivalent  mint  charge,  we  violate  aD  con- 
tracts, and  degrade  the  old  standard  to  the  extent  of  2dL  I  need 
hardly  stay  to  point  out  how  easily  all  home  contracts,  of  any 
considerable  amount,  could  be  readjusted  by  law,  the  alteration 
of  accounts  being  no  more  difficult  than  that  performed  frequently 
in  the  case  of  the  income  tax.  As  regards  smaller  payments,  whidi 
cannot  be  so  readjusted,  it  might  surely  have  been  noticed,  that  aa 
exact  adjustment  of  price  is  hardly  ever  attempted  in  snch  cases, 
the  nearest  round  number  of  shillings  or  pence  being  arbitrarily 
chosen.  Tolls,  cab  fares,  many  railway  fares,  entrance  fees,  Ac^ 
in  short  small  customary  charges  of  a  fixed  character  are  never 
calculated  so  as  to  meet  the  exact  aversge  cost,  which  could  sddom 
be  done.  An  approximate  round  sum  is  chosen  with  a  view  to 
convenience,  and  profit  and  loss  are  left  to  adjust  themselves.  To 
the  same  natural  adjustment  might  be  equitably  left  the  very  small 
arbitrary  change  of  id.  in  the  pound. 

But  all  inconvenience  or  injustice  arising  from  the  change  ei 
the  sovereign,  might  be  entirely  avoided  by  the  imposition  of  a 
seignorage,  or  mint  charge,  equal  in  amount  to  the  value  of  the  gold 
subtracted.  This  seignorage  is  really  desirable  on  several  other 
distinct  grounds,  but  it  is  condemned  by  the  Commission,  as  tend- 
ing to  destroy  the  theoretical  perfection  of  our  standard  of  value. 
With  all  respect  to  the  eminent  members  of  this  Commission,  I  must 
hold  that  some  of  them  have  lost  their  way  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
theory  of  value.  Questions  were  even  asked  which  implied  thai 
value  was  something  inherent  in  a  coin,  like  its  colour  or  ite  wmght^ 
so  that  the  value  must  be  reduced  with  the  weight.  This  is  a 
radical  misapprehension,  which  must  prevent  any  clear  or  sound 
conclusions  on  the  subject. 

To  understand  the  point  in  dispute,  we  must  remember  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  value  intrinsic  in  a  thing,  but  that^,  in  an  econo- 
mical sense,  the  values  of  two  things  merely  express  the  ratio  in 
which  they  do  as  a  fact  exchange  for  each  other.  Thus  if,  de  fado^ 
ICO  ounces  of  gold  are  taken  to  the  mint  every  day,  and  99  ounces 
of  coin  received  back  in  exchange,  this  would  actually  establish  the 
fact  that  99  ounces  of  coin  have  the  same  value,  at  the  time  and 
place  in  question,  as  100  ounces  of  gold.  Since  the  fieudlities  of 
transit  render  the  values  of  bxdlion  and  coin  sensibly  the  same  aO 
over  the  country,  it  follows  that  as  long  as  there  is  any  demand  fiar 
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coin  at  the  mint,  the  yalnes  of  gold  and  coin  are  defined  by  the 
mint  ratio  of  exchange.  The  value  of  the  coin,  compared  with 
bullion,  cannot  he  raised  above  this  rate  without  the  mint  being  set 
to  work  to  restore  equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of 
coin  cannot  fall  unless  there  be  already  a  superabundance  of  it,  so 
that  the  mint  is  stopped  working.  In  this  case  the  value  of  the 
coin  may  undoubtedly  fall  more  or  less,  provided  that  there  are 
persons  who  wish  to  have  gold  in  the  form  of  bullion  rather  than 
coin.  So  soon  as  the  comparative  values  were  altered  i  per  cent., 
it  would  be  profitable  to  make  the  reverse  exchange  by  melting  the 
coin  into  bullion.  But  why  should  bullion  be  wanted  and  not  coin  ? 
At  present  bullion  is  wanted  because  our  coins  cannot  be  used  to 
make  payments  in  foreign  countries  where  they  are  not  current, 
and  they  therefore  lose,  on  passing  our  shores,  whatever  value  may 
attach  to  them  as  coins.  But  the  proposition  of  an  international 
money,  altogether  alters  the  facts  of  our  argument.  Should  our  coins 
be  current  abroad,  and  should  foreign  mints  charge  a  seignorage 
exactly  equal  to  ours,  as  is  proposed,  then  it  must  happen  that  when 
we  have  to  make  a  payment  abroad,  or,  in  other  words,  to  add  to 
the  currency  of  that  country,  our  coins  will  bear  exactly  the  same 
premium  over  bullion  for  that  purpose  that  they  have  here.  The 
reduction  of  coin  into  bullion  would  then  necessarily  produce  a  loss, 
and  would  only  be  resorted  to  for  purely  exceptional  purposes. 

So  imbued  are  we  with  the  prejudices  and  imperfections  of  our 
present  system,  that  we  cannot  easily  conceive  the  natural  result  of 
an  universal  money,  namely,  that  gold  and  silver  would  be  almost 
wholly  held  in  the  form  of  coin.  Certain  small  supplies  of  buUion 
would,  no  doubt,  be  convenient  for  gold  and  silversmiths,  gilders, 
and  other  artisans  who  consume  the  precious  metals ;  but  in  respect 
to  its  main  employment,  it  would  be  found  almost  always  advan- 
tageous to  convert  gold  into  coin  at  the  first  opportunity,  as  its 
value  is  thereby  exactly  ascertained,  and  all  future  expenses  for 
melting  and  assay  would  be  avoided. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  our  standard  of  value  will  be  improved 
instead  of  being  injured  by  the  proposed  arrangements.  For  at 
present,  when  the  exchanges  are  against  us,  our  currency  must 
always  be  liable  to  fall  in  value  to  the  extent  of  the  mint  charge  in 
foreign  countries,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  transit.  But  in  the 
proposed  international  system,  the  coins  having  already  paid  the 
mint  charge,  will  efiect  payments  abroad  without  any  depreciation. 

One  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  betrays  a 
confusion  of  thought,  for  they  say :  "  If  the  new  sovereign,  contain- 
'*  ing  only  112  grains  of  fine  gold,  retains,  in  consequence  of  the 
"  imposition  of  a  seignorage,  the  value  of  the  old  sovereign,  it  would 
**  retain  its  superiority  in  value  over  25  frs.     If  it  is  equal  in  value 
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"  to  25  frs.  of  the  present  French  currency,  it  would  not  be  equal  in 
"  value  to  the  existing  sovereign." 

But  it  is  apparent  that  at  present,  in  the  absence  of  an  inter- 
national currency,  we  measure  only  the  gold  in  onr  sovereigB 
against  the  gold  in  25  h«.,  and,  in  calculating  the  par,  tlo  account  is 
taken  of  the  mint  charge  in  France,  which  is  an  uncertain  amoimt 
The  fact  has  even  come  out  during  the  discussion,  that  the  tme 
pars  of  exchange  are  not  accurately  ascertainable  in  the  absence 
of  precise  information  concerning  the  mint  charge  in  different 
countries.*  No  exact  comparison  can  at  present  be  made  between 
the  value  of  the  franc  plus  a  mint  charge,  with  the  sovereign 
without  a  mint  charge.  But  it  is  indisputable  that  if  both  coins 
and  mint  charges  are  exactly  assimilated,  there  will  be  no  differaioe 
in  value  possible  between  the  currencies  of  France  and  England, 
but  such  as  may  arise  from  the  natural  variation  of  the  exchangea, 
and  this  will  be  restricted  within  the  very  small  cost  incurred  by 
the  transmission  of  specie. 

The  grounds  on  which  a  mint  charge  has  been  hitherto  opposed 
in  England,  are  stated  in  the  clearest  manner  in  Lord  Liverpoors 
treatise,  and  are  four  in  number : — 

1.  Because  the  principal  measure  of  value  would  not  in  such 
case  be  perfect. 

2.  Because  merchants  in  exporting  the  coins  would  lose  the 
mint  charge,  and  would  raise  the  price  of  foreign  goods  in  order  to 
transfer  the  loss  to  consumers. 

3.  Because  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
necessary,  and,  consequently, 

4.  A  recoinage  would  be  requisite. 

But  when  Lord  Liverpool  set  forth  the  above  objections  he  had 
no  thought  of  an  international  money,  which  is  a  condition  chang- 
ing the  whole  grounds  of  the  question.  It ,  is  apparent  that 
merchants  will  lose  no  mint  charge  if  they  send  abroad  coins 
equally  current  there  as  here ;  that,  therefore,  the  whole  necessity 
for  the  reduction  of  coin  to  bullion  will  disappear,  and  the  coin, 
minted  under  uniform  conditions,  will  form  as  perfect  a  measure  of 
value  for  the  l^ture  as  bullion  or  freely  coined  gold  has  been  in  the 
past  conftision  of  currencies.  I  may  say,  with  confidence,  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  what  he  has  said  of  Mr.  Locke  :t   "  Observing  that  ihe 


*  See  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hendriks,  who  throws  great  light  npon  thb  snlgecl* 
in  the  "  Report  of  the  International  Coinage  Commission,"  p.  142.  Mr.  £.  Seyd, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  since  this  paper  was  written,  attempts  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  converting  gold  bullion  into  coin  is  usually  higher  in  London  than  in  Psibl 
Much  new  technical  information  concerning  the  bullion  trade  is  oomtained  ia 
Mr.  Seyd's  new  work  on  "  Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges." 

t  "  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,"  p.  172. 
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"  state  of  the  coins  of  the  kingdom  is  wholly  changed  firom  what  it 
"  was  when  he  considered  this  subject,  it  is  probable  that,  if  this 
"  great  man  had  lived  to  the  present  times,  he  )Yould  have  been 
"  sensible  of  the  change :  he  wonld  have  applied  his  principles  to 
"  the  facts  as  they  now  exist,  and  would  have  drawn  his  conclusions 
"  in  conformity  to  them." 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  addition  to  theoretical  reasons,  which 
operated  against  the  expediency  of  a  mint  charge  in  Lord  Liver- 
pooFs  days,  but  which  will  vanish  when  coins  are  of  international 
currency,  there  were  in  those  days  two  strong  practical  difficulties 
— that  a  reduction  of  the  sovereign  and  a  recoinage  would  be  requi- 
site. But  it  so  happens  that  this  reduction  of  the  sovereign  is  the 
very  thing  we  now  want  to  effect,  and  the  mint  charge  is  recom- 
mended, as  a  mode  of  effecting  it  without  trouble.  The  first  three 
of  Lord  LiverpooVs  objections  having  been  completely  reversed,  it 
is  truly  strange  to  find  that  the  fourth  has  suffered  the  same 
fortune  by  the  course  of  time.  The  costs  of  recoinage  are  not 
incurred,  but  are  positively  saved  by  our  accepting  the  proposals  to 
assimilate  our  sovereign  to  a  2  5 -franc  piece. 

The  free  mintage  system  and  the  other  provisions  of  our  present 
currency  law  are  gradually  landing  us  in  a  position  of  much 
difficulty.  For  the  law  at  present  holds  that  a  sovereign  is  not 
legal  tender  unless  it  weighs  at  least  122^  grains  ;  and,  as  a  kind  of 
legal  fiction,  every  person  is  supposed  to  have  by  him,  whenever  he 
receives  gold  coin,  a  pair  of  scales  capable  of  detecting  light  gold. 
Every  person  must  bear  the  loss  if  he  receives  a  coin  which  is 
afterwards  rejected  as  too  light,  and  the  Government  declines  all 
responsibility  concerning  the  weight  of  gold  coin  when  once  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  But  the  weighing  of  coin  is  so  generally 
impracticable  and  troublesome,  and  even  the  refusal,  much  more  the 
cutting  of  a  light  coin,  would  so  often  be  considered  a  discourteous 
act,  that  the  practice  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  public. 
Such  banks  and  railway  companies  as  cannot  altogether  avoid  loss 
on  this  account,  prefer  to  bear  it  rather  than  inconvenience  their 
customers,  but  almost  everybody  manag*es  to  put  off  the  loss  by 
passing  on  the  light  coins.  The  Bank  of  England  and  its  branches 
and  a  few  Irish  banks  alone  observe  the  law  with  rigour.  The 
natural  consequence  is,  that  all  experienced  persons,  in  making 
payments  to  the  Bank  of  England,  keep  back  worn  coins  with  great 
care,  and  the  bank  is  rendered  powerless  in  withdrawing  an 
adequate  quantity  of  light  money.  Thus  it  arises  that  there  is  a 
mass  of  about  20,000,000  of  light  sovereigns  and  5,000,000  or 
6,000,000  in  value  of  half-sovereigns  circulating  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  This  light  coin  forms  almost  a  third  part  of  the  sovereign 
circulation,  and  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  half-sovereign  circulation; 
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bat,  being  tmequallj  distributed,  we  find  that  in  some  of  tJie  agii- 
cnltoral  districts  the  proportion  of  light  sovereigns  rises  to  44  per 
oent.  The  average  deficiency  of  the  sovereigns,  as  I  shall  show, 
is  Mly  '53  per  cent.,  or  more  than  io«.  in  100/.,  -while  the  half- 
sovereigns  are  depreciated  more  than  twice  as  much,  or  aboni  22jl 
in  100/. 

Much  evil  and  injustice  arise  from  this  discreditable  state  of  cor 
currency.  The  public  having  universally  abandoned  the  weighi^ 
of  coin,  the  burden  of  the  light  gold  is  most  unequallj  borne,  and 
falls  chiefly  upon  the  districts  where  coin  tends  to  aocumnlate.  I 
shall  give  evidence  tendiag  to  show  that  new  coin  is  mostly  distri- 
buted in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  there  is  always  a  wast 
of  coin  for  the  payment  of  wages.  In  such  parts  little  or  no  kes 
from  light  gold  is  encountered.  But  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  the  coinage  to  migrate  into  the  agricultural  districts,  and  a 
plethora  of  gold  presses  upon  the  banks  which  serve  such  dislxicia 
The  loss  incurred  in  remitting  this  surplus  of  gold  to  London 
would  be  of  a  most  serious  amount,  were  not  the  practice  univer- 
sally adopted  in  such  circumstances,  of  picking  out  the  new 
Victorias  for  remittance,  the  old  worn  coin  being  put  into  circnla- 
tion  again  as  soon  as  possible.  This  process  of  sieving  and  picking, 
through  which  the  gold  coinage  is  perpetually  passing,  is  not  only 
a  source  of  labour  and  trouble,  but  is  of  questionable  legality 
and  expedience.  And  though  most  bankers  may  thus  succeed  in 
escaping  loss,  the  weight  falls  all  the  more  un&irly  npon  those 
who  happen  to  have  too  great  a  plethora  of  coin.  Thus,  I  have 
unquestionable  information  that  one  large  banking  establishm^it 
lost  in  this  way,  during  the  year  ending  30th  Septeij^ber,  1868,  the 
the  sum  of  6,7 16/.,  and  this,  I  am  assured,  is  in  addition  to  '^  a  large 
"  loss  in  interest  on  the  stock  we  keep,  so  as  to  avail  ourselves  of 
"  any  opportunity  of  placing  the  coin  in  circulation."  As  the 
average  loss  upon  the  light  gold  sold  as  bulhon  by  this  bank  w» 
1*363  per  cent.,  it  would  evidently  be  better  to  keep  the  coin  on 
hand  for  many  months  at  the  present  rate  of  interest,  provided  it 
could  be  ultimately  pushed  off  into  circulation.  I  apprehend,  too, 
that  the  lightness  of  the  coin  must  restrict  the  nse  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  id  some  districts  ;  for  the  loss  of  interest  on  a  bank 
resfirve  will  be  the  same  whether  it  be  held  in  notes  or  coin.  Thus 
many  banks  which  have  a  surplus  of  gold  will  hold  it  for  the 
chance  of  being  able  to  pay  it  away  to  the  public  rather  than  bear 
the  loss  on  the  light  coin  in  replacing  it  by  notes,  as  might  other- 
wise have  been  done  to  the  convenience  of  every  one. 

This  is  a  weak  statement  of  the  evils  which  follow  &om  onr 
depreciated  gold  currency.  I  feel  sure  that  as  soon  as  public  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  resist  the 
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necessity  for  a  recoinage  like  that  of  1841-43,  bnt  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  which  shall  restore  to  onr  standard  of  value  its  due 
credit  and  perfection.  Twentj-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Gk)vemment  last  undertook  the  charge  of  withdrawing  light  coin, 
and,  though  the  Bank  of  England  has  continued  to  withdraw 
annually  about  half  a  million,  or  in  the  last  few  years  rather 
more,  this  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  accumulated  wear 
of  a  great  currency.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Government  must, 
before  long,  undertake  the  chai^  of  a  recoinage,  let  us  consider 
the  comparative  cost  under  the  old  and  the  proposed  new 
system. 

The  sovereigns  in  circulation  amount,  as  I  shall  show,  to 
64,500,000  at  the  most,  of  which  31^  per  cent,  are  below  t^e  legally 
current  weight.  In  short,  about  20,000,000  of  sovereigns  require 
to  be  withdrawn  if  we  desire  to  maintain  the  credit  of  our  currency 
on  its  present  footing,  together  with  11,500,000  of  half-sovereigns, 
in  all  31,500,000  coins.  The  cost  of  this  recoinage,  as  afterwards 
shown,  may  be  estimated  at  348,000/.  Regard  it  how  we  will,  this 
is  a  sum  which,  if  we  maintain  our  present  law,  must  be  paid  either 
by  individuals  in  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  method  of  taxation,  or  by 
the  Government  in  a  more  equitable  manner. 

But  now  let  us  consider  how  legitimately  and  easily  we  may  use 
the  present  circumstances  of  our  circulation  to  assist  in  the 
beneficent  scheme  of  an  universal  money. 

Judging  from  the  age  of  the  present  circulation  of  sovereigns, 
which  is  a  pretty  sure  guide  to  the  weight,  as  subsequently  shown, 
I  should  estimate  their  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  25-franc  piece 
as  follows  : — • 

Per  Cent. 

Too  heayy  to  pass  as  25-firanc  piece  70 

Of  proper  weight 25 

Too  light  5 


In  introducing  the  new  sovereign,  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  old 
ones  which  are  of  proper  weight  would,  of  course,  be  left  untouched 
for  the  present.  The  5  per  cent,  of  lighter  ones  might  also  be  left, 
as  they  would,  by  degrees,  fall  into  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 

*  The  standard  weight  of  the  2  5 -franc  piece  of  gold,  elevei)- twelfths  fine,  is 
taken  at  7*9179  g^ms.  (112*19  gprains),  with  a  mint  allowanee  of  +  or  —  2  per 
miUe,  and  an  allowance  for  wear  in  alddition  of  —  J  per  cent.  The  higher  and 
lower  limits  of  currency  are  thus  7*9337  and  7*8625  grms.  In  the  "Transactions 
"  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,"  1868,  p.  88,  I  have  given  a  somewhat 
different  statement,  on  the  supposition  that  ^  per  cent,  deviation  from  the  standard, 
in  excess  or  defect,  might  be  allowed. 
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ordinary  course  of  business,  so  soon  as  the  practice  of  picking  the 
coins  was  abandoned,  as  it  would  doubtless  be.  The  remainder 
of  the  sovereigns  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  with  all  the  new  cora 
in  the  Bank,  might  be  recoined  at  a  convenient  rate,  and  the 
quantity  being  48,500,000  at  the  most,  could  'be  reissaed,  if  neces- 
sary, in  three  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  65,000/.  The  excess  of 
weight  of  the  old  sovereign  over  the  new  cjoin,  would  yield  a  sum 
of  280,000/.,  which,  if  secured  in  the  form  of  a  mint  charge,  would 
form  a  net  profit  to  the  Grovemment  of  2 1 5,000/.  This  recoinaev 
might  be  carried  out  by  the  Mint  buying  up  each  sovereign,  with  a 
new  2  5 -franc  piece,  appropriating  the  difference  of  weight  as  a  put 
of  the  iutended  mint  charge  of  i  per  cent.  The  full  charge  would, 
of  course,  be  imposed  on  any  bullion  brought  for  coinage,  so  that 
the  new  coin  would  at  once  have,  for  home  circulation,  exactly  the 
same  value  as  the  old  sovereign.  There  would  be  no  nec^siiy, 
indeed,  for  the  Mint  to  make  any  unusual  recoinage  at  all,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  profit,  and  only  just  such  coins  as 
return  an  adequate  profit  need  be  withdrawn  at  first.  For  years  to 
come  the  exporters  and  melters  of  the  coinage  will  doubtless  operate 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  the  real  establishment  of 
an  universal  money  must  take  many  years  to  effect.  To  them  h 
might  be  lefl  to  clear  off  such  sovereigns  as  the  Mint  could  not 
recoin  with  advantage.  In  fact,  as  the  whole  change  of  weight  lies 
well  within  the  limits  of  weight  of  the  coins  now  in  familiar  use,  the 
public  need  never  feel  that  any  change  is  beiug  made  at  all  encepL 
by  noting  the  improved  appearance  of  the  new  coins. 

The  half-sovereigns  might  for  a  time  be  left  untouched,  as  they 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  of  proper  weight  to  pass  as  i2^-&aiic 
pieces,  and  would  be  required  only  for  home  use. 

The  total  difference,  then,  of  the  two  modes  of  effecting  a 
recoinage  is  a  possible  profit  of  2 1 5,000/.,  instead  of  a  certain  loss  of 
348,000/.;  in  all  a  difference  of  more  than  half  a  million.  In 
imposing  a  mint  charge,  however,  the  Grovemment  might  most 
properly  undertake  to  prevent  the  coinage  falling  again  into  its 
present  discreditable  state  by  constantly  withdrawing,  at  its  own 
cost,  a  certain  amount  of  light  gold.  The  loss  would  be  more  than 
covered  by  the  mint  charge  on  an  average  of  years,  and  as  British 
mints  would  coin  for  other  countries  more  than  they  would  coin  for 
us,  in  fact,  as  we  should  levy  considerably  more  revenue  at  the 
mint  than  they,  we  need  not  fear  being  improperly  burdened  with 
a  loss  on  worn  coin.  Some  international  agreement  may  become 
necessary  as  to  an  equitable  mode  of  distributing  this  loss,  but  it  is 
certain  that  we  need  no  longer  pay  out  of  our  own  pockets  both  the 
cost  of  coinage  and  the  cost  of  the  wear  of  coin  in  several  foreign 
countries  and  many  colonies  as  we  at  present  do. 
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Whatever  it  may  have  formerly  been,  our  fi^e  coinage  system 
will  for  the  future  be  reduced  to  a  complete  absurdity,  and  can  be 
supported  only  by  xmreasonable  prejudices.  It  was  long  ago 
described  by  Sir  Dudley  North  as  "  a  perpetual  motion  found  out, 
*'  whereby  to  melt  and  coin  without  ceasing,  and  so  to  feed  gold- 
*'  smiths  and  coyners  at  the  pubUck  charge ;"  and  such  it  continues 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  condemned  by  the  experience  of  all 
foreign  governments  which  have  tried  it,  nor  is  it  at  all  supported 
by  our  greatest  economists,  for  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Tooke, 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  many  others  agree  in  regarding  a  small  mintage  as 
a  sound  and  desirable  imposition.  Not  only  is  the  present  Master 
of  the  Mint  clearly  in  favour  of  a  mint  charge,  but  I  find,  from  a 
correspondence  of  the  year  1852,  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
International  Coinage  Commission,  that  Sir  John  Herschel,  while 
Master  of  the  Mint,  had  formed  a  strong  opinion  against  the  present 
system,  and  had  most  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out  the  evils  and 
absurdities  into  which  it  leads  us. 

The  time  is  come,  then,  for  us  to  make  that  slight  alteration  in 
the  law  of  1816,  which  shall  at  once  remedy  the  technical  imperfec- 
tions in  our  currency  and  secure  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  a 
boon  which  we  could  hardly  have  conceived  possible  a  few  years 
ago.  Our  main  object  should  be  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an 
universal  money,  which  shall  furnish  every  nation  with  a  sure 
standard  of  value  and  an  imiform  medium  of  exchange.  Had  we, 
in  pursuit  of  so  great  an  end,  endured  some  inconvenience  at  home, 
we  should  be  amply  repaid  by  gain-  abroad.  Our  interests  are  in 
every  part  of  the  world;  our  traffic  is  with  every  country  both 
civilised  and  uncivilised.  By  a  far-sighted  policy  we  have  pro- 
moted the  most  free  exchange  of  commodities  with  all  the  world, 
but  our  financiers  seem  to  be  unable  to  see  that  a  similar  policy  in 
regard  to  money  is  a  natural  and  necessary  corollary.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  good  currency  at  home,  but  to  our  foreign  trade  it  is  equally 
important  that  there  should  be  a  good  currency  abroad.  The 
calculations  of  profit  must  be  based  upon  one  as  much  as  upon 
the  other.  At  present  the  calculations  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
require  great  skill  and  experience,  and  foreign  merchants  are 
generally  superior  to  our  own  in  the  mysteries  of  commercial 
arithmetic.  It  was  given  in  evidence  that  shippers  of  goods,  even 
to  some  parts  of  the  continent,  have  to  charge  a  small  advance  of 
price  to  cover  their  uncertain  knowledge  of  the  foreign  money,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  confusion  and  imperfections  of  the 
currency  are  far  worse. 

All  this  will  be  gradually  changed  if  we  join  the  Monetary  Con- 
vention, and  adapt  our  sovereign  for  foreign  circulation ;  for  we 
should  bring  with  us  our  great  system  of  trade,  our  many  colonies, 
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and  in  time  the  cnrrency  of  onr  Indian  dependency.  The  United 
States  would  decide  the  question  as  regards  North  America,  and  the 
new  sovereign,  as  we  might  continue  to  call  it,  becoming  cnrrent  in 
all  civilised  countries,  would  soon  find  its  way  to  every  part  of  the 
globe.  It  would  soon  form  an  accurate  term  of  oomparison,  and 
might  eventually  compose  the  mass  of  the  currency ;  at  the  same 
time  our  home  circulation  would  be  improved  without  the  least 
trouble  or  cost,  and  no  prejudice  would  be  done  to  the  future  intro- 
duction of  a  decimal  system.  It  would  be  an  act  of  the  gpeatesi 
folly  in  us  to  make  any  radical  alteration  in  our  fractional  money 
before  the  fixture  unit  of  the  Monetary  Convention  shall  have  been 
chosen.  This  unit  will  certainly  be  in  a  simple  ratio  with  tlw 
franc,  so  that  the  assimilation  of  the  sovereign  to  the  25-fraiic 
piece  will  be  the  first  and  most  judicious  step  towards  a  decimal 
money. 

In  the  following  parts  of  this  paper  I  shall  give  the  detailfiof  an 
investigation  into  the  quantity  and  condition  of  our  gold  currency, 
upon  which  many  of  the  preceding  estimates  and  arguments  are 
founded. 

II. — An   Inquiry  into  the  Ainount   and  Age  of  the   Gold 
Currency, 

In  order  to  ascertain  as  precisely  as  possible  the  amonnt  and 
condition  of  the  gold  currency,  I  have  lately  carried  out  an  inqniiy 
into  the  composition  of  the  currency  as  regards  age.     It  occniied 
to  me  that  if  the  comparative  number  of  sovereigns  of  diflferent 
years'  coinage  now  in  circulation  were  determined  by  a  kind  of 
partial  census,  not  only  might  some  new  facts  come  to  light,  bat 
data  might  be  obtained  for  solving  several  important   problems 
The  amount  of  the  currency  might  thus,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  be 
estimated  with  more  certainty  than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  for 
it  necessarily  happens  that  the  coinages  of  recent  years  are  lea 
diminished  by  exportation,  melting,  or  loss  than  those  of  earlier 
years ;  and  as  there  are  no  reliable  data  for  estimating  ihe  great 
amount  of  coin  thus  subtracted  from   our  circulation,  the  only 
resource  is  to  eliminate  these  quantities,  as  far  as  possible,  &om  onr 
calculations.  Now  this  can  be  done  by  taking  the  coinages  of  recent 
years  as  a  measure  to  apply  to  the  whole  currency ;  for  just  as  ^ 
estimate  the  length  of  a  room  by  trying  how  many  paces  long  it  is, 
although  we  do  not  know  with  perfect  accuracy  the  length  of  a 
pace,  so  I  thought  that  the  number  of  coins  of  a  few  recent  years 
now  in  circulation,  although  not  known  with  much  precision,  wonld 
yet  be  the  best  standard  of  measurement.     This  is  no  new  mode  of 
estimation  in  statistics,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  this 
subject  with  any  care. 
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To  carry  out  this  notion,  I  distributed  a  circular  letter  and 
blank  form  to  a  number  of  bankers  and  other  gentlemen,  requesting 
them  to  take  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  in  sovereigns,  and  half 
the  amount  in  half-sovereigns,  fi:t)m  gold  received  in  the  ordinary- 
course  of  business,  and  to  cause  the  number  of  coins  of  each  date 
to  be  counted  and  stated  in  the  form.  The  aid  thus  requested  was 
furnished  with  a  readiness  which  I  had  no  right  to  expect,  and 
which  I  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge.  Not  a  few  gentlemen,  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  my  purpose,  procured  very  extensive 
returns,*  and  the  final  result  was  that  this  kind  of  census  of  the 
gold  coinage  was  extended  over  one-sixth  of  a  milHon  of  coins  thus 
composed : — 

Number  of  soToreigns  enumerated 90*474 

„         half-Boyereigns    „        7Si0^6 

Total  number  165,510 

At  least  one  gold  coin  in  every  six  hundred  now  existing  in 
this  country  was,  on  the  average,  enumerated ;  and  as  there  were 
321  separate  returns  received  from  213  distinct  towns  or  localities, 
including  almost  every  place  of  commercial  importance,  it  may  be 
allowed,  I  think,  that  sufficient  data  were  acquired  for  determining 
the  average  character  of  the  circulation. 

A  complete  reduction  of  these  returns  yields  the  following  table 
of  the  comparative  number  of  sovereigns  and  Jialf-sovereigns  of 
each  year's  coinage  found  in  icx),ooo  coins ;  for  sake  of  comparison, 
the  actual  number  of  coins  issued  in  each  year  are  added : — 


*  I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  for  an  enumeration  of  48,647  coins  at  the  various  branches 
of  that  bank.  The  general  manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  most  kindly  forwarded  me  a  similar  complete  return 
for  his  district.  Messrs.  Biddulph  and  Wood,  of  Swansea,  pro- 
cured me  many  valuable  returns  from  the  banks  and  large  works  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  following  I  am  indebted  for  special 
aid  in  procuring  the  larger  enumerations:  Mr.  Walliker,  post- 
master of  Hull ;  Pi'ofcssor  J.  E.  T.  Rogers ;  Mr.  John  Mills  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Browning,  of  Manchester ;  Sir  John  Lubbock  ; 
Mr.  Sargant,  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
of  Birmingham;  Mr.  J.  Pilling,  of  Stafford;  Mr.  Eugene  Bean, 
of  York ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Barber,  of  Sheffield ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Haley, 
of  Halifax. 
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Yew 

of  Coinage. 


Sovereigns. 


Number  luaed 

from 

the  Mint. 

(pOO't  omitted.] 


Number 

now  Exiiting  in 

100,000  Sovereigui 

Girenlating. 


Half-SoTereigiis. 


Number  lanwd 

from 

the  Mint. 

[GOO'S  omitted.] 


GicaiatiBf. 


1817  . 

'18. 

•19. 
1820. 

»21. 

'22. 

*23. 

'24. 

'26. 

'26. 

'27. 

'28. 

'29. 

1830. 
'81. 
'32. 
'33. 
'34. 
'35. 
'36. 
'37. 
'88. 
'39. 

1840. 
'41. 
'42. 
'43. 
'44. 
'46. 
'46. 
'47. 
'48. 
'49. 

1860. 
'61. 
'62. 
'53. 
'64. 
'66. 
'66. 
'67. 
'68. 


1860 

'6i 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'66 

'66 

'67 

AuBtrali&n.. 

Totals  .. 


a»347. 
4i 

93^. 
9.4<>5. 
5»357i 

617, 
3.768, 
4,200, 

5i724. 
2,267, 

386, 
2>445. 
i,388, 

599, 
3,737, 

723, 
1,714, 
1, 173, 
2,719, 

504. 

'H, 
4,865, 
5,98z, 
3.000, 
3,801, 
3,803, 
4,667, 
2,247, 
1,755, 
1,402, 
4,014, 
8,053, 
10,598, 
3,590, 
8448, 
4,806, 

4,496, 

803, 

1,548, 

2,556, 
7,625, 
7,836, 
5,922, 
8,656, 
1,450, 
4,047, 


198 
8 
1 

308 

788 

486 

87 

334 

1,239 

2,201 

916 

38 

1,067 

848 
428 

1,718 

646 

16 

340 

937 

1,080 
760 
223 

8 

109 

8,057 

3,298 

1,918 

2,178 

1,987 

2,797 

686 

898 

1,286 
1,756 
4^082 
6,536 
2,277 
4,020 
2,881 
8,200 
1,060 
1,666 


2,o3o, 

II030, 

35, 
231. 

224, 
592, 

761, 

345, 

49», 

i,245» 

4« 


134. 
773, 
147, 
160, 

273, 
I, 

509, 

a,223, 

1,252, 
1,127, 

888, 
1,064, 
983, 
4", 
845, 
180, 

774, 
1,378, 
a,709, 
1,125, 
1,120, 

2,392, 
728. 
856, 

2,204, 


8,070 

1,131, 

6,226 

1,131, 

7,006 

8,202 

1,372, 

10,469 

1,758, 

1,437 

1,835, 

2,774 

2,059, 

63 

993, 

1,619 

384 

136 

3 

43 
8 
8 

35 
167 
247 
181 
ITS 
430 

12 

11 

1 

8 

16 

4 

64S 

113 

148 

245 

58 

67 

774 

4,654 

1,277 

2,796 

645 

2,395 

897 

885 

1,912 

438 

1,649 
2,659 
8,400 
263 
7,606 
4,874 
2,804 
2,412 
9,661 

4,185 
4^488 
660 
5,281 
7,688 
9,005 
7,642 
l/)54 
1,078 


171,563, 


100,000 


4i,574» 


100,000 


iVb/g.— Some  real  and  lome  apparent  inaccnradee  in  this  table  are  noticed  in  later  parte  of  thf 
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I  will  describe  firstly  the  results  to  whicli  this  ceDsns  leads  as 
regards  the  magnifcude  of  the  circulatioii.  We  observe  in  the  above 
table  that  out  of  every  icx>,ooo  sovereigns  now  in  circulation, 
18,671  sovereigns  are  found  on  an  average  to  bear  the  dates  1863  or 
1864.  Though  the  proportion  of  such  coins  undoubtedly  varies  in 
different  localities,  I  feel  certain,  after  drawing  up  many  averages, 
that  this  proportion  must  be  very  near  the  truth.  We  may  say, 
therefore,  with  confidence,  that  the  whole  circulation  of  sovereigns 
^  VffVyV>  ^^  S'3S^  times  (5I)  as  great  as  the  number  of  sovereigns 
of  1863-64  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  But  the  whole  number 
of  soTereigns  coined  in  those  years,  as  stated  in  the  table,  amounts 
to  14,578,000/. 

The  whole  of  this  sum  had  not  indeed,  in  March  last,  when  the 
enumerations  were  for  the  most  part  made,  passed  into  circulation ; 
for  according  to  information  famished  to  me  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank,  through  the  kind  aid  of  Mr.  Alfred  Latham,  it  appears  that 
the  bank  held  the  follovnng  quantities  of  sovereigns : — 

£ 

Soyereigns  coined  in  1864  600,000 

„  '66  500,000 

„  *66  2,300,000 

AnfltiiUan  gold 100,000 

Total  unmixed  coin 3,500,000 

Mixed  sovereignB  received  firom  circulation  2,600,000 

6,100,000 


As  600,000  sovereigns  of  the  coinage  of  1864  were  thus  lying 
in  bags  as  received  from  the  mint,  they  cannot  have  contributed 
anything  to  the  proportions  shown  in  my  census.  The  quantity  of 
sovereigns  of  1863-64  in  the  hands  of  the  public  cannot  exceed, 
therefore,  14,578,000?.  minus  600,000/.,  or  just  about  14,000,000, 
and  as  the  whole  of  the  mixed  circulation  of  sovereigns  is  5^  times 
this  quantity,  it  is  thus  ascertained  not  to  exceed  75,000,000.  In 
this  quantity  are  included  all  masses  of  sovereigns  which  do  not 
greatly  differ  in  age  and  composition  firom  the  general  average  as 
shown  in  my  census.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  bags  of 
unmixed  coin  as  issued  by  the  mint,  or  other  peculiar  parcels 
of  coin,  exist  anywhere  in  considerable  quantities  but  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  where  they  amounted  in  March  last,  as  abready  stated, 
to  3,500,000.  Adding  in  this  sum,  we  find  that  the  total  stock  of 
sovereigns  in  this  country  cannot  exceed — 
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Mixed  coin  of  v&riouB  age 75,000,000 

Undistributed  coin 3>5oo,ooo 

Total    78,500,000 

By  a  similar  calculation,  I  have  determined  that  the  number  of 
half-sovereigns  cannot  be  conceived  as  exceeding  24,cxx3,ooo,  or 
i2,ooo,ocx^/.  in  value,  for  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  enmneration 
of  75,036  half-sovereigns,  that  12,819  ^^^  ®^  everj  100,000  in  cir- 
culation, are  found  to  be  of  the  coinage  of  1863  and  1864.  In 
other  words,  the  whole  circulation  of  half-sovereigns  cannot  exceed 
VtViTTj  or  about  eight  times  the  whole  coinage  of  half-sovereigns 
in  1863-64.  Now,  as  the  coinage  of  those  years  amounted  to 
1 5 565,000/.  (3,130,000  pieces,  see  table,  p.  44K)),  we  have  only  to 
multiply  this  by  7*8,  and  we  then  ascertain  that  the  total  numbei 
of  half-sovereigns  cannot  exceed  about  12,000,000/. 

The  whole  circulation  of  gold  in  the  United  Kingdom  cannot, 
therefore,  exceed — 

£ 

Sovereigns   78,500,000 

Half-soTereigns 12,000,000 

90,500,000 

This  sum,  however,  is  not  the  probable  amount  of  the  drcn- 
lation,  but  the  maximum  limit  within  which  it  must  lie ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  some  portions  of  the  coinage  of  1863-64  have  already 
been  exported  or  melted,  and  for  every  million  sovereigns  thus  with- 
drawn, ^i  millions  must  be  subtracted  from  our  estimate.  In 
attempting  to  make  some  allowance  of  this  kiiid,  we  shall  commit 
no  appreciable  error,  and  shall  be  in  fact  on  the  safe  side  in  sup- 
posing that  the  whole  exportation  has  fallen  on  the  sovereigns,  and 
this  we  are  obliged  to  do,  as  the  custom  house  returns  do  not 
discriminate  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.  The  quantities  d 
British  gold  coin  registered  for  export  since  1864  are  as  follows : — 

£ 

Begifltered  exports  in  1865 3»390,9io 

,t  '66 4,007,089 

'67 1,266,654 

8,664,653 

There  is  no  means  of  determining  from  the  above,  with  any 
accuracy,  how  much  of  the  coinage  of  1863-64  has  been  exported, 
but  as  exporters  prefer  the  newest  and  heaviest  coin,  we  are  pro- 
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bably  safe  in  assmniiig  that  the  soyereigns  of  1863-641,  which  form 
about  one-fifbh  of  the  sovereign  currency,  also  form  one-fifth  of  the 
above  exports.  We  may  then  subtract  i,750,cxx>/.  from  the  coinage 
of  1863-64$,  which  formed  the  basis  of  our  calculation.  Our  estimate 
wiU  then  stand  as  follows : — 

£ 

SoTereigns  coined  in  1863-64    14,600,000 

Subtract :  in  Bank    600,000 

„         exported  (say) 1,750,000 

2,350,000 

12,250,000 
Multiply  by 5-356 

65,600,000 

Reducing  this  a  little  for  the  sake  of  getting  round  numbers,  we 
may  state  our  estimate  finally  as  follows : — 

£ 

Soyereigns  in  circulation    64,500,000 

Unmixed  sovereigns  3,500,000 

Half-soyereigns  12,000,000 

Total  gold  circulation 80,000,000 

Since  I  commenced  this  inquiry,  facts  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge which  altogether  prevent  me  from  supposing  that  the  gold 
coinage  is  as  much  as  the  above.  Any  pretensions  to  rigid  accuracy, 
which  the  preceding  calculations  might  otherwise  possess,  are 
removed  by  the  selection  and  melting  of  newly  issued  coins,  which 
is  believed  to  be  extensively  earned  on  by  the  largest  and  most 
respectable  firms  of  capitalists  and  bullion  dealers.  No  precise 
information  can  be  procured  as  to  the  amount  of  the  newest  and 
heaviest  coins  thus  destroyed  but  they  may  be  asserted  to  amount 
to  millions  in  the  course  of  the  few  last  years.  Heference  is  made 
to  this  practice  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Representatives  at  the 
recent  Paris  conference,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  large  masses  of  new  British 
"  sovereigns  are  occasionally  treated  so  as  to  separate  out  the  heavy 
"  pieces,  and  these  are  disposed  of  as  bullion ;  while  the  lighter 
'*  pieces,  which  may  still  be  all  of  legal  weight,  are  preserved  and 
"  put  into  circulation.  This  fact  will  not  surprise  those  persons 
*'  who  are  aware  of  the  small  margin  of  profit  upon  which  bullion 
"  transactions  are  often  conducted.'* 

Now  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  peculiar  trade,  a  million 
sovereigns  of  1863-64  have  been  melted  up,  we  must  reduce  the 
estimate  by  5,000,000/.,  and  in  a  similar  ratio  for  larger  quantities. 
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All,  therefore,  that  I  can  assert  to  be  shown  by  1117  calcnlaiions  is, 
not  that  the  gold  circnlation  amonnts  to  8o,ooo,ooo/.9  bat  that  it  m 
under  eighty  millions,  and  probably  lies  somewhere  between  gecenty  amd 
eighty  millions,  Bnt  I  shall  regard  8o,ooo,ocx>^  as  the  safest  estimate 
to  employ  in  all  the  other  calculations  of  this  paper. 

Let  us  compare  this  estimate  with  others  lately  put  forward. 
Messrs.  Graham  and  Wilson,  in  their  official  Report  on  the  Paris 
Conference,  speak  of  the  whole  gold  currency  as  "vaiioudy 
"  estimated  at  from  80,000,000/.  to  120,000,000/."  The  Inter- 
national Coinage  Commission  adopt  the  same  limits,  r^narking 
hat  ^'  it  la  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  sovereigni 
''  and  half-sovereigns  in  circulation,  the  estimates  varying  from 
*'  80,000,000/.  to  120,000,000/."  Yet,  as  will  be  seen,  my  method 
of  calculation  demonstrates  that  the  amount  cannot  exceed  about 
90,000,000/.,  and  shows  that  it  probably  falls  below  8o,cx)0,ooo/., 
the  lower  limit  of  the  commission. 

The  late  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  gave  much  attez^ 
tion  to  this  subject,  and  is  stated*  to  have  considered  that  there 
could  not  have  been  less  than  80,000,000/.  sterling  of  gold  in  the 
country;  but  there  is  still  the  difference  between  our  estinaates, 
that  he  regarded  80,000,000/.  as  the  lower  limit,  while  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  is  above  the  truth.  Mr.  Weguelin,  when  GoTemor 
of  the  Bank,  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  gold  coin  was 
between  40,000,000/.  and  50,000,000/.,  which  is  clearly  too  low ;  and 
Mr.  Hankey,  in  his  work  on  Banking,  adopts  a  medium  amount, 
''somewhat  less  than  the  calculation  of  Mr.  MUler,  still  con- 
"  siderably  nearer  to  his  statement  than  to  that  of  Mr.  Wegnelin." 
This  medium  amount  would  thus,  in  my  opinion,  be  close  to  the 
truth. 

By  far  the  most  important  estimate,  however,  which  we  have 
to  consider,  is  that  of  Mr.  Newmarch,  who  has,  in  one  of  his 
Appendices  to  "  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,"t  published  an  excellent 
inquiry  into  this  subject.  Mr.  Newmarch  has  employed,  indeed,  the 
old  method  of  estimation*  which  consists  in  assuming,  on  necessarily 
feeble  evidence,  a  certain  amount  of  coin  as  in  use  in  a  given  year, 
adding  the  issues  of  new  coin  from  the  Mint  or  the  Bank,  subtract- 
ing the  known  amounts  of  light  gold  withdrawn,  and  also  the 
amount  exported,  according  to  the  most  probable  estimate.  Thus, 
Mr.  Newmarch  takes  46,000,000/.  as  the  probable  circulation  at  the 
close  of  1846,  adds  64,000,000/.  coined  and  issued  since,  making 
110,000,000/.,  and  then  subtracts  25,000,000/.  for  exports  to 
Australia,   &c.,    6,000,000/.    of  coin    cancelled  for   deficiency  of 

•  "  Hankey  on  Banking/'  p.  67. 
t  Appendix  xxii,  toI.  vi,  p.  696. 
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weight  dnring  the  years  1844-56.  This  would  give  as  a  resTilt 
79,ooo,ocx)^.,  but  he  makes  a  fhrther  arbitrary  rednction  on  account 
of  unknown  exports  to  varions  parts  of  the  world,  and  sums  np  as 
foUows : — 

*'  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  if  the  amount  of  the  gold  coin 
**  circulation  was  46,ooo,cxxd/.  in  1844,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be,  say 
"  seventy  miliums  in  1856  (that  is  to  say,  50  or  60  per  cent,  more) 
**  without  any  extreme  departure  firom  the  probabiHties  of  the  case 
*^  when  they  are  carefully  examined.  And  considering  the  general 
**  tenour  of  former  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  gold  corn  in  circu- 
'*  lation  in  the  United  Elingdom,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  supposi- 
*'  tion  of  even  seventy-five  millions  sterling,  as  the  quantity  at  the 
"  close  of  1856,  would  be  unduly  exaggerated." 

To  bring  this  estimate  into  comparison  with  my  own,*  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  allowances  for  the  large  quantities  of  coin  since  issued, 
as  well  as  for  the  export  and  withdrawal  of  sovereigns.  This  is 
done  in  the  following  statement : — 

£ 

ABSumed  circulation  at  close  of  1856  75,000,000 

Add  reimports  of  British  coin,  1858-66 14,000,000 

„    issues  from  mint 52,000,000 

141,000,000 

Subtract  light  gold  cancelled  at  bank,  1      ,  g^^  ^^ 
500,000^.  per  annum J      "»o^^»"^^ 

Gold  coin  exported,  1867-66    41,600,000 

47,000,000 

Total    94,000,000 


The  above  exceeds  my  estimate  by  at  least  14,000,000/.,  but  a 
considerable  part  of  this  discrepancy  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
incomplete  registration  of  exports  of  gold  coin  at  the  custom 
house.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  if  we  took  Mr.  Newmarch's  lower 
estimate  of  70,000,000/.,  there  would  remain  but  little  discrepancy 
between  that  and  my  estimate  of  80,000,000/.  But  if  even  my  own 
estimate  of  80,000,000/.  is  above  the  truth,  owing  to  the  extensive 
practice  of  melting  new  coin,  in  the  same  degree  we  must  consider 
that  Mr.  Newmarch's  estimate  of  70,000,000/.  is  in  excess  of  the 
truth.  If  auy  one  could  estimate  the  circulation  correctly  in  the 
old  manner,  it  would  be  Mr.  Newmarch ;  but  there  are  such  inherent 
inaccuracies  in  all  accounts  of  the  export  of  coin,  that  we  can  rely 
upon  no  calculation  in  which  they  play  an  important  part ;  and  I 
have  satisfied  myself  by  working  from  my  own  TwaxiTTinTn  estimate 
of  80,000,000/.   backwards  to  the  year  1852,  that  there  is  from 
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ao,ooo,ooo/.  to  25,ooo,oooZ.  of  the  coinage  which  ifl  not  to  be 
acoonnted  for  by  the  custom  house  retnms,  and  which  wxtst 
have  disappeared  by  melting  or  secret  exportation  daring  thit 
interval. 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  form  a  notion  of  the  compkle 
aggregate  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  Eongdom,  l3j 
which  I  mean  the  whole  standing  stock  of  gold,  or  of  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  gold,  consisting  of  bank  notes  convertible 
at  will.  By  a  very  limited  and  rough  investigation  of  the  dates 
of  shillings  in  circulation,  I  have  estimated  that  out  of  a  total  sQtr* 
coinage  of  19,500,000/.  issued  since  1816,  there  remains  in  nse  about 
14,000,000/.  The  Master  of  the  Mint,  indeed,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Decimal  Coinage  Conmiission  in  1857,  stated  the  quantity  of 
silver  coinage  presumed  to  he  ia  circulation  at  14,167,000/.^  since 
which  time  nearly  4,000,000/.  of  new  coin  has  been  issued,  and 
rather  more  than  1,000,000/.  has  been  withdrawn,  which  would 
leave  17,000,000/.  of  silver  coin  in  use,  but  no  allowance  is  made 
in  this  for  the  loss,  destruction,  and  exportation  of  the  sUver  coin 
which  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  must  have  amounted  to  a  large 
sum.  I,  therefore,  think  14,000,000/.  not  an  improbable  amount 
to  assign.  Owing  to  the  recent  issue  of  the  bronze  coin,  we  know  its 
amount  to  be  almost  exactly  1,000,000/.  sterling  in  nominal  value. 
Thus  the  metallic  currency  will  consist  of — 

£ 

Sovereigns   68,000,000 

Half-sovereigns   12,000,000 

Silver  coin    14,000,000 

Copper  „     1,000,000 


95,000,000 


The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  must  be  regarded  as  a 
portion  of  the  circulating  medium,  since  it  is  represented  by  notes. 
The  whole  metallic  basis  of  our  currency  will  then  be  abont  the 
present  time : — 

£ 

Coin 95,000,000 

Bullion  (say)    15,000,000 


1 10,000,000 


We  ought  to  add  such  variable  amount  of  bullion  as  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  bullion  brokers,  refiners,  and  others,  which  may 
occasionally  amount  to  some  millions. 
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As  regards  paper  equivalents  of  gold,  we  must  take  tlie  whole 
issues  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  subtract  such  part  as  merely 
represents  an  equal  quantity  of  coin  employed  in  guaranteeing  the 
notes.  The  coin  reserves  of  the  English  banks  are  quite  unknown, 
but  we  may  suppose  that  the  issues  of  English  notes,  amounting 
to  5,000, oooZ.,  are  backed  by  1,500,000/.  of  coin.  The  Scotch 
and  Irish  issues  may  be  taken  at  1 0,000, oooZ.,  with  a  set  off 
of  4,500,000/.  of  coin  and  bullion,  ascertained  from  the  monthly 
official  returns.  The  circulating  medium  may  be  stated,  then,  as 
follows : — 

£ 

Coin 95,000,000 

Bullion     15,000,000 

Notes  issued  by  Bank  of  England  on  security   15 ,000,000 

English  bank  issues    5,000,000 

Specie  to  be  subtracted 1,500,000 

3,500,000 

Scotch  and  Irish  issues  10,000,000 

Specie  to  be  subtracted 4,500,000 

5,500,000 

Total  134,000,000 


It  appears,  then,  that  after  all  the  interminable  discussions  on 
the  paper  currency,  and  the  vast  power  attributed  to  the  Bank  of 
England  in  creating  or  preventing  oscillations  of  prices  and  credit, 
our  currency  is  metallic  to  the  extent  of  1 10,000,000/.,  or  four-fifths 
(80  per  cent.),  and  that  only  24,000,000/.,  or  one-fifth  part,  can  be 
considered  to  rest  on  credit. 


III. — The  Age  of  the  Gold  Circulation. 

An  examination  of  the  comparative  age  of  the  sovereigns  current 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  has  revealed  some  facts  of  interest. 
These  will  be  detected  in  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
average  composition  of  the  sovereign  currency  in  a  number  of  towns 
and  districts,  the  counties  of  England  being  grouped  as  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Registrar- General.  A  similar  table  is  added,  show- 
ing the  comparative  age  of  the  half-sovereigns  in  different  districts ; 
but  though  considerable  variations  are  proved  to  exist,  they  do  not 
seem  to  admit  of  any  simple  explanation,  and  my  remarks  will  bo 
chiefly  confined  to  the  more  important  case  of  the  sovereign 
circulation. 
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Name  of  Town  or  Diftrici 


Proportion  of  CnrFent  Soreragns  Coinfld  in  the  I^sioi. 


1817-19.  1880.99.  1880^.  184(M9.  1860-f9.  1^0^67. 


London  

„  further  retonu.. 
Manchester 

„  (Mr.  Boss) .. 

Birmingham  

Swansea  

Hull  and  Bridlington    .. 

Ormskirk    

Glasgow  

Edinburgh 


Eastern  counties    

Bouth-Eastem  counties . . . 
South-Western      „ 
South  Midland       „       ... 
West        „  „ 

North       „  „ 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

Yorkshire   

Northern  counties 


North  Wales 
South      ,, 


North  L-elAnd 
South      ,, 


Scotch  Highlands  

Scotch  Lowlands,  Bank  1 
of  Scotland J 

General  average *... 


•I 
•I 
•i 

•2 

•a 
•a 

•4 
•I 

•3 

X'l 

'2 

'Z 

'4 
•I 

'4 
'4 

'2 

•3 

•2 
"2 

'3 

•2 
•2 

•2 
•1 


6-5 
6-2 

4*4 
4'3 

6-9 

8-4 
9*3 
6*8 
io"6 
8-6 

7*o 
7-8 
7-8 
9*2 

9*2 

7*1 
7*3 
6-4 

8-5 
7*7 

5'9 
9'3 

6-6 

7-3 


5-6 
6-4 
4*9 
4-6 
6-4 
7-4 
8-1 

5*7 
8-0 

5*5 

7-8 
8-2 
8-1 
8-2 
7*9 
6-3 
6-9 
6-6 

rs 

9'S 

6-6 
7*3 

6-9 
6-2 


I7-I 
i6'9 
I3-I 
11-8 
17-1 
15*7 

20-3 
I7'2 
12*1 

i8*9 

22*0 

17*7 
17-2 
19*6 

>5'9 
i6-6 
i6'i 
14-9 
165 

17-4 
18-9 

I7'5 
19-9 

17-2 
14-8 


28-7 
28-3 
29*4 
27-7 
28-6 
28-4 
30-8 
3i"i 
28-3 
25-8 

28-5 
29-9 
321 
27-6 
27-1 
26-6 
26-6 
27-0 
26-6 

27-5 
26'9 

3>-8 

^rs 


40*0 
40- 1 
46-8 

49'7 
39'6 
37-0 

30-4 
38-2 
38*0 
39'o 

35-7 
32-9 
35-« 
38-3 
38-2 

4»"5 
426 

427 

381 
35-6 

36-8 

32-2 

407 

40*6 


7-4 


7*0 


i6'9 


28-6 


38-3 


2-0 
2-0 
1-3 
1-7 
1-2 
2^ 
-7 
■9 
2-7 
1-1 

!•« 
1-7 
1-4 
1-2 
-9 
1-1 
1-2 
1-0 
1-0 

■8 
11 

1-2 
1-3 

-9 
2-2 


1-6 


*  Calculated  from  the  general  aggregate,  see  table  on  p.  440. 
ilToto.— EASTBSir  CoimTiBS :  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk. 

South-Eastssn  :  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  Berks. 

South-Wbstkeh  :  Wilts,  Dorset^  Deron,  Cornwall,  Somerset 

South  Midlaio):  Middlesex,  Herts,  Bucks,  Oxford,  NortliampfcaD, 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Cambridge. 

West  Midland  :  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop,  Stafford,  Woroestei^ 

Warwick. 

NoBTH  Midland  :  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Jktbj. 
NoBTHXSir :  Durham,  Northtimberland,  Cumberland,  Westmordaad. 
NoBTH  IBELAIO) :  Ulster,  Connaught. 
South        „  Leinster,  Munster. 
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Kame  of  Town  or  Diatrict. 


Proportion  of  Carrent  Half-Sorereigni  Coined  in  the  Period. 


1817-19.  1820.29.  18S0-39.  184(M9.  1850-69.  1860^7.  Anitralian. 


Xondon   

Manchester 

Birmingham  

Swansea 

Hull  and  Bridlington 

Glasgow  , 

Edinburgh 


Eastern  counties    

South-Eastem  counties... 
South-Western      „ 
South  Midland      „      ... 
West        „  „ 

North      „  „ 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

Yorkshire   

Northern  counties 


North  Wales 
South      ,, 


North  IreUmd 
South      ,, 


Scotch  Lowlands 
n     Highlands 


•7 
•5 
•5 
•6 

•7 
•5 
•6 

'9 

•7 
'4 
'4 
•4 
1-8 

•3 

'5 

'2 

I'l 
'2 

'2 

'5 

'5 
•4 


I'l 
1-7 
1*5 
1*9 
I  "4 
1*4 
IM 

a'o 
'•4 
1*5 

2'Z 

1-9 
i*9 
>'3 

•8 

•5 
I'l 

1*0 

•8 

i'3 
1*1 


x'o 
I'l 
1*4 
i'9 
1*3 
1-8 

'9 

I'l 

•7 

1*7 

s-8 

1*2 

•8 

1*2 

1*3 

I'D 

1-8 
1-6 

'9 
1*4 

1*5 

•8 


H'l 
17*3 

21*7 

17-8 

2o'3 

13*1 
i6'i 

i8'9 
17*9 
17*9 

21'2 

i9'8 
18-4 

20'0 

18*5 
17*7 

20'0 

i8'6 

20'7 
2I'l 

17-8 
13*5 


33*7 
41*7 
39*2 
40*5 
41 '9 

33*7 
39*1 

38-7 
38-2 
41-8 
36-6 
43*8 
44*3 
44*5 
42-5 
37-7 

47*2 
37*o 

44*6 
47*2 

38-7 
43*5 


48*4 
37*2 
35*4 
36-4 
33*9 
47*7 
41*2 

37*3 
39*5 
35*4 
36-5 
32-4 
31*0 
32-3 
35*1 
40-8 

28-7 
41*0 

32-2 

28-3 

39'1 
39*6 


1-0 
•5 
'8 
•9 
•6 
1-8 
I'O 

I'l 

1'6 

1-8 

•8 

•6 

•8 

.4, 

'6 
1'8 

•7 
•6 

•4 
•6 

I'l 
11 


General  average 


1*3 


I'l 


i6-3 


40*1 


39*6 


I'l 


As  a  general  resnlt,  it  may  be  stated  tliat  the  coin  is  newer  in 
the  mannfactnring  and  mining  districts,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
old  coin  increases  as  we  pass  into  purely  agricnltnral  counties. 
Thus,  the  greatest  proportion  of  old  coin  occurs  in  the  eastern 
counties  (Norfolk,  Sussex,  Essex),  and  in  the  south-eastern  counties 
(Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire),  although  all 
these  counties  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  Of  all  towns 
for  which  I  have  sufficient  data,  Manchester  seems  to  have  the 
newest  currency  ;  this  fact  being  confirmed  by  a  separate  excellent 
enumeration  of  3,358  sovereigns,  procured  for  me  by  Mr.  Ross,  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company.  It  will 
be  seen  that  nearly  half  the  sovereigns  current  in  Manchester  have 
been  coined  since  the  beginning  of  1860.  Birmingham,  Swansea, 
Hull,  Ormskirk,  for  which  I  have  also  adequate  information,  do 
not  show  such  extreme  newness,  and  the  coinage  in  Hull  is  con- 
siderably older  than  the  average,  although  the  town  possesses  a  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  London,  it  will  be  seen,  approaches  very 
close  to  the  general  average  of  the  kingdom,  except  that  there  is  an 
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nntisnal  in^sion  of  Anstralian  coins.  Nearly  3  per  cent,  of  tbe 
sovereigns  current  in  Swansea  and  the  neighbonrhood  are  &om  tbe 
Sydney  Mint,  and  there  is  also  a  percentage  of  2*3  per  cent  in  the 
Scotch  Lowlands,  as  shown  in  the  retnms  of  the  Bank  of  Scotkod. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  nortfaern 
comities  of  England,  stand  high  as  regards  the  proportion  of  ner 
coin ;  but  the  same  peculiarity  does  not  belong  to  either  Wales  or 
Ireland. 

A  little  inquiry  has  enabled  me,  with  the  aid  of  the  aboTB 
numbers,  to  detect  the  general  course  of  circulation  through  which 
the  gold  currency  seems  to  pass.  To  a  great  extent,  indeed,  the 
motion  of  the  currency  is  altogether  indiscriminate,  and  coins  mxj 
be  conveyed  by  travellers,  by  railway  remittances,  or  in  otlier 
ways,  fix)m  any  one  place  to  any  other.  Thus  is  produced  tla 
general  similarity  shown,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  returns  from 
aU  places.  But  .there  will  yet  be  almost  sure  to  arise  prerBiling 
currents  of  coin  passing  in  determinate  directions,  arising  from  tk 
outward  and  inward  trade  of  a  district  being  conducted  in  different 
modes.  Thus,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  must  be  carried  by 
tourists  every  summer  into  North  Wales  and  Scotland.  In  Wales  it 
adds  to  the  superfluity  of  gold,  which  is  very  marked  there;  in 
Scotland  it  often  furnishes  the  branch  banks  with  the  only  gold 
they  possess,  so  general  is  the  use  of  notes  in  most  parts  of  Scot- 
land. But  the  chief  movement  of  gold  coin  seems  to  go  on  in  the 
pockets  of  dealers  in  cattle,  horses,  farm  produce,  &c.,  &c.,  wbo 
avoid  bank  commission  by  carrying  actual  cash,  and  a  portion  of  it, 
at  least,  in  gold.  It  is  certain  that  agricultural  produce  must  more 
in  general  from  the  purely  agricultural  counties  towards  the  minn- 
facturing  districts  and  great  towns.  Coin  will  often  be  carried 
back  in  payment  for  it,  whereas  the  goods  purchased  by  the 
agricultural  counties  from  the  manufacturing  towns  will  usuallj  be 
paid  for  in  drafts  and  cheques. 

In  North  Wales,  as  has  been  kindly  explained  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Roberts,  manager  of  the  Holyhead  branch  of  the  North  and 
South  Wales  Bank,  there  is  a  constant  plethora  of  gold  coin,  arising 
partly  from  tourists  and  temporary  residents  at  watering  places,  but 
mainly  perhaps  from  the  farmers  and  dealers,  who  sell  their  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  wool,  butter,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  and  prefer 
payment  in  cash.  The  greater  exports  of  Wales,  such  as  slates,  paviag 
stones,  ores,  &c.,  will  always  be  paid  for  in  paper  remittances,  but 
then  almost  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  draperies,  flour,  groceries, 
liquors,  ironmongery,  coals,  &o.,  will  be  paid  for  without  specie. 
Even  commercial  travellers,  when  they  receive  cash  payments  from 
the  smallrr  shopkeepers  and  dealers,  will  ofbon  deposit  the  cash  in  • 
local  bank  and  make  a  remittance  by  a  draft. 
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It  thus  falls  npon  the  local  conntry  banks  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  the  currency  by  making  frequent  remittances  of  specie  to 
London,  or  to  the  head  offices  in  a  neighbouring  large  town,  to  meet 
the  drafts.  But  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  districts  the 
current  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Government  dockyards ;  vast  sums  are  here  drawn  in  actual 
coin  for  the  payment  of  wages,  most  of  which,  indeed,  circulates  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  sooner  or  later  returns  to  the  local  banks, 
but  the  remainder  passes  out  of  the  district.  As  the  manufactured 
products  will  almost  always  be  met  by  bills,  drafts,  and  cheques, 
there  is  no  compensating  current  of  coin,  and  the  town  banks  have 
to  draw  coin  either  from  their  branches,  from  the  nearer  country 
banks,  or  from  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  branches.  It  is  through 
the  Bank  that  new  coins  are  distributed  to  the  public,  for  the 
branches  never,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  send  any  good  coin  to 
Threadneedle  Street,*  whereas  the  bank,  in  addition  to  what  it  pays 
out  in  London,  remits  2,375,000/.  annually  on  the  average  of  the 
years  1855-64  to  the  branch  banks,  chiefly  in  the  dividend 
months. 

I  have  entered  into  these  particulars  concerning  the  one-sided 
movement  of  coin,  because  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
circulation  is  important.  For  it  is  obvious  that  somebody  must 
return  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or  must  export  a  certain  quantity 
of  coin  annually,  and  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  country  banks  in 
certALn  districts,  especially  those  banks  which  have  many  country 
branches,  to  return  this  surplus  coin  to  London.  These  banks,  then, 
would  have  to  bear  the  whole  loss  on  light  gold,  did  they  not  take 
the  very  evident  precaution  of  remitting  only  new  heavy  Victorias. 
In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  I  have  received  overwhelming 
evidence  that  this  picking  and  cidling  of  the  coinage,  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  is  practised  as  an  ordinary  business  transaction  by  all 
banks  which  need  to  make  remittances  or  to  pay  any  coin  into  the 
Bank  of  England.  Thus,  a  gentleman  in  the  eastern  counties 
writes  to  me,  "  It  is  customary  for  our  branches  to  pick  their  sur- 
"  plus  gold  for  remittance  to  head  office,  which  yields  on  an  average 
"  about  20  per  cent,  of  bright  or  heavy  gold ;  otherwise  there 
"  would-be  a  charge  made  for  short  weight,  arising  from  wear  and 
"  tear,  when  taken  to  the  Bank  of  England." 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  there  exists  a  regular  system, 
whereby  the  older  coins  are  continually  returned  into  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  the  new  heavy  coins  alone  are  returned  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  to  those  who  would  melt  or  export  them.    The  age  of 

•  The  aggre^te  amount  thus  remitted  was  only  298,751/.  in  the  course  of  the 
ten  years  1855-64,  and  thU  arose,  as  I  am  told,  from  pecnltar  circamstanoes. 
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a  coin  ia  so  far  from  being  a  reason  why  it  should  be  withdnwE 
from  circulation,  that  it  is  the  very  reason  why  it  is  retained  in  it 
The  public  in  general  manage  to  ayoid  any  loss  from  the  weir  of 
the  currency,  and  it  is  only  particular  banks  and  companies  and 
ignorant  individuals  who  incur  unjust  loss.  Thus,  I  have  heard  of 
an  unfortunate  person  who  received  several  hundred  pounds,  pro- 
bably his  whole  property,  from  a  London  bullion  broker,  and, 
without  apprehending  the  result,  took  them  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
where  the  larger  part  were  cut,  as  being  light,  and  a  heavy  coin- 
mission  charged. 

IV. — Proportions  of  Coinage  Surviving. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  examine  closely  the  contents  of  the 
table,  p.  440,  showing  the  composition  of  the  present  gold  drcalip 
tion,  in  order  to  detect  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  upon 
the  coinage  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  by  exportation,  desmio- 
tion,  loss,  or  re-importation  of  coins.  What  we  want  to  leam  ie, 
the  degree  in  which  the  coinage  of  earlier  years  has  been  withdrawn 
from  use,  compared  with  that  of  later  years,  and  this  may  be 
calculated  from  the  fraction  which  the  coins  actually  enumerated 
for  me  under  the  date  of  each  year  form  of  the  total  issue  of  coins 
in  that  year.  This  comparison,  however,  cannot  be  made  year  by 
year,  because,  until  very  lately,  it  has  been  the  occasional  practice 
at  the  Mint  to  use  up  the  surplus  stock  of  dated  dies  of  one  year  in 
the  following  year ;  and  it  has  even  happened,  during  years  d 
small  coinage,  that  the  whole  of  the  coins  issued  during  the  year 
bore  the  date  of  the  preceding  year.  These  ^ts,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  take  away  all  accuracy  from 
a  comparison  year  by  year ;  but  if  we  aggregate  several  years 
together,  taking  care  to  commence  and  end  with  years  of  small 
coinage,  we  shall  avoid  any  appreciable  error.  Since  Mr.  John 
Graham  became  Superintendent  of  the  Coining  Department  of  the 
Mint,  a  better  system  has  been  introduced,  and  a  new  series  of  dies 
with  the  proper  date  has  been  brought  into  use  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year.  This  practice  began  with  the  year  1864,  so  that  it  is 
possible  some  coins  struck  in  1863  bear  the  date  of  1862 ;  but  it  is 
not  possible  that  any  coined  in  1865  bear  the  date  of  1864  The 
only  effect  of  these  irregularities  upon  my  estimate  of  the  circnla- 
tion,  is  to  strengthen  the  probability  of  my  assertion,  that  i^ 
true  amount  of  the  gold  currency  lies  under  ratlier  than  over  eighty 
millions. 

Aggregating  the  number  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
shown  in  the  table,  p.  440,  in  the  most  convenient  groups  of  yearSi 
and  calculating  from  the  same  table  the  proportions  which  appear  to 
have  survived,  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  mixed  cimdation 
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of  sovereigns  amounts  to  64,500,000/.,  and  of  hatf-sovereigns   to 
12,000,000/.,  we  have  the  following  results : — 


Interrak  of  Tears. 

of  SorerdguB  Coined 
now  in  Use. 

Intervals  of  Years. 

Proportions  of 

Half-sovereigns  Coined 

now  in  Use. 

1817-19  

*02 

•06 

•17 
•26 

•*9 
•^9 
•36 
•33 
•34 
•36 
•5» 
•77 
1 

1817-19 

•04 

•05 

'20-23 

*9/l_9!ft 

•24-28 

'23-29 

»2fi-ai 

•08 

'32-33  

»80l^9 

*>9 

'35-39  

'40-45 

•41 

*40-46 

'46-50 

*46-60 

•45 
•65 

'51-64 

'51-57 

•55-58  

'58-62 

•95 

'63-64 

'63-64 

(i-oo)» 

•  Assumed. 


It  appears  that  of  the  sovereigns  coined  in  1817-19,  not  more 
than  one-fiftieth  part  remain  in  circulation,  and  the  proportion  rises 
until  between  the  years  1840  and  1858  it  is  about  one-third.  When 
exhibited  graphicaUj  the  numbers  produce  two  curious  curves, 
which  are  at  once  similar  and  different.  In  both  cases  there  is  an 
elevation  in  the  period  (1840-45),  arising  probably  from  the  recoin- 
age  of  the  years  1841-43,  when  12,000,000  or  14,000,000  sterling  of 
gold  coins  were  called  in  and  distributed  again  in  an  unusual 
manner,  so  that  more  than  a  common  proportion  became  fixed  In 
the  circulation.  The  most  important  peculiarity  of  these  numbers, 
however,  is  the  very  small  increase  which  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
portion of  sovereigns  preserved  between  the  years  1832  and  1854. 
This  indicates  that  there  is  a  residuum  of  coin  which  is  no  longer 
subject  to  be  exported  or  withdrawn  like  the  rest  of  the  circulation. 
For  if  the  portions  of  coins  exported  were  taken  indifferently  firom 
the  mixed  mass  of  coin,  we  can  readily  see  that  the  curve  would 
have  the  form  arising  from  a  geometrical  series,  and'  would  tend 
constantly,  upwards,  without  any  contrary  bends.*  The  curve  of 
half-sovereigns,  were  it  not  for  the  interruptions  in  1840-45.  would 
represent  pretty  nearly  this  normal  form,  and  the  deviation  of  the 
sovereign  curve  indicates  the  care  with  which  exporters  and  melters 
of  sovereigns  have  avoided  taking  any  old  or  light  coins. 


*  Suppose  a  be  the  quantity  of  ocnn  issaed  in  any  gi^en  year,  and  that 
-th  part  of  the  circalation  be  indifferently  withdrawn  eveiy  year;  then  at  the  end 

of  n  yean,  the  quantity  a  will  evidently  be  reduced  to  a .  (  1  —  —  ) 
VOL.  ixxi.     PART  nr.  2  H 
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V. — On  the  Deficiency  of  Weight  of  the  Gold  Coinage, 

It  appeared  likely  that  the  aocarate  information  I  had  acquired, 
concerning  the  age  of  the  gold  cnrrency,  would  become  more  Tain- 
able  if  joined  with  a  determination  of  the  average  rate  of  wear  of 
the  coins.  For  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wear  of  a 
sovereign  would  be  approximately  uniform  and  proportional  to  its 
age,  so  that  the  average  age  of  a  number  of  coins  would  become  a 
sure  indication  of  their  amount  of  depreciation.  Coins  of  differ^it 
age,  being  indifferently  used  in  the  ordinary  course  of  circuladozi, 
would  suffer  equal  Motion,  so  that  any  difference  in  the  aznount 
rubbed  away  could  only  arise  from  the  different  character  of  tiue 
metal  or  from  the  varying  prominence  of  the  impression.  It  might» 
perhaps,  have  been  expected  that  sharp  new  coins  wonld  wear  more 
rapidly  than  those  old  coins  which  have  already  been  rendered 
smooth  by  wear ;  but  my  own  weighings,  as  afterwards  described,  do 
not  give  much  evidence  of  this,  and  the  elaborate  experiniients  of 
Cavendish  and  Hatchett  seem  to  establish  the  contrary.  It  is  true 
that  when  Mr.  Hatchett  rubbed  stamped  and  unstamped  pieces  of 
gold  against  each  other,  with  sand  or  other  hard  powder  between, 
the  stamped  pieces  were  much  the  more  worn,  but  when  he  caused 
a  number  of  such  pieces  to  be  shaken  against  each  other,  without 
any  powder,  in  a  revolving  box,  during  11,880  rerolntions,  no 
difference  whatever  was  observed  in  the  loss  of  weight  of  smootli 
and  stamped  pieces.*  It  is  the  latter  experiment  which  seems  to 
me  to  represent  most  truly  the  kind  of  friction  to  which  coin  are 
most  exposed  in  the  purse,  the  pocket,  the  till,  or  the  bullion  scales. 

To  determine  the  wear  of  the  currency,  I  thought  that  a  veiy 
accurate  weighing  of  a  moderate  number  of  coins  of  different  ages, 
would  be  better  than  the  ordinary  rough  weighings  of  larger 
quantities  of  coin  as  conducted  in  bank  scales.  I  have,  therefore, 
at  several  times  during  the  present  year,  drawn  gold  finom  the 
ordinary  circulation  at  Manchester,  amounting  in  aD  to  434  sove- 
reigns and  178  half-sovereigns,  and  after  a  careful  cleansing,  have 
weighed  thtoi  upon  a  delicate  chemical  balance,  put  at  my  disposal 
for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Eoscoe.  All  the  half-sovereigns,  and  280  of 
the  sovereigns  were  weighed  individually. 

The  sovereigns  of  1860-67  are,  with  a  single  exception,  of  legal 
currency,  but  lie  almost  entirely  between  the  standard  weight 
123*274  grains  (7*9879  grms.)  and  the  lowest  weight  of  legal  cur- 
rency 122*5  grains  (7*9379  grms.),  the  average  being  123*04  grains 
(7*9728  grms.);  of  the  sovereigns  of  1850-59,  only  one  was  up  to 
the  correct  standard,  and  many  were  not  a  legal  tender.  Even  the 
average  weight  of  those  coined  in  1840-49  fell  below  the  legal  limit, 

•  «  Pbiloflophical  Transactaone  "  (1808),  voL  xdii,  p.  172. 
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and  ooinB  of  greater  age  descend,  on  the  average,  in  proportion  to 
age,  bnt  with  greater  individual  divergencies.  Thus,  while  the 
sovereigns  of  1817-29  are,  on  an  average,  more  than  one  grain 
below  the  legal  limit,  one  of  them  descends  to  1 19^  grains. 

The  following,  table  shows  the  average  rate  of  wear  of  sovereigns 
of  different  ages  in  decennial  groups.  The  deficiency  is  calculated 
£Fx>m  the  average  weight  of  sovereigns  issued  from  the  mint,  as 
determined  bj  a  weighing  of  i^ooo  new  sovereigns  executed  at  the 
Bank  of  England  in  March,  1868,  at  the  desire  of  the  International 
Coinage  Commission  (Report,  p.  94).  Thus,  while  the  standard 
weight  is  123*274  grains,  the  weight  of  those  issued  is  a  small 
fraction  less,  namely,  123*260  grains. 


TMnoriwne. 

Number 
Weighed. 

Deficiency 
from 

Date 

Sorereigni. 

Mint  Weight. 

of  Coinage. 

of  Weight. 

GnunB. 

Graint. 

Graiui. 

1817-29  

31 

121-40 

1-86 

1824-7 

•043 

'80-39 

22 

121-92 

"•34 

'34-3 

-040 

'40-49 

44 

122-16 

l-io 

'45-8 

•051 

'50-59 

129 

122-72 

•54 

'64-6 

-042 

'60-67 

208 

12304 

'22 

'63-1 

•050 

Mint  weight... 

— 

123-26 

—" 

(   '67-5) 

— 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  complete  average  rate  of  wear  of  the 
whole,  I  have  calculated  the  average  weight  of  the  sovereigns  to  be 
7*9515  grms.  (122*71  grains),  and  the  average  date  of  issue  to  be 
1854-6.  The  weight  as  issued  from  the  mint  being  7*9871  grms. 
(123*26  grains),  we  have  a  deficiency  of  *0356  grms.  (*55  grain), 
caused  by  12*9  years'  wear,  counting  up  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
1867,  and  '0356  -h  12-9  =  *oo276  grms.  ("043  grain),  the  required 
result. 

As  the  coins  when  issued  weigh  7*9871  grms.,  and  they  cease  to 
be  legal  tender  when  they  fall  below  7*9379  grms.  (122*5  ^^'^'i^^))  ^^ 
is  easily  calculated  that  just  about  eighteen  years'  wear  will  reduce 
a  sovereign  below  its  point  of  legal  currency.  •  Of  course  it  is  not 
meant  that  every  sovereign  will  be  light  after  eighteen  years'  wear, 
for  some  are  coined  heavier  than  others,  or  undergo  less  wear  from 
accidental  circumstances;  but  these  will  be  balanced  by  others 
coined  lighter,  or  subject  to  more  severe  wear.  But  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  a  subject  in  which  reasoning  by  averages  may  be  more 
safely  trusted  than  the  present,  because  the  coinage  consists  of  an 
immense  number  of  pieces  which  are  constantly  circulating  through 
every  part  of  the  country  and  in  every  kind  of  business.  A  little 
reflection  will  show,  I  think,  that  though  the  age  of  any  individual 
coin  is  but  a  poor  criterion  of  its  weight,  that  the  age  of  1,000,000,  or 
1,000,  or  even  100  coins  drawn  from  the  ordinary  mixture  in  circu- 
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lation,  must  be  a  very  snre  criterion,  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
nnlikelj  that  even  in  loo  coins,  the  accidental  pecnHarities  of  the 
history  of  any  of  those  coins  should  influence  appreciably  the 
general  average. 

My  results  are  strongly  corroborated  by  experiments  made  at 
the  Mint  in  the  year  1833,  by  weighing  parcels  of  300  sovereigns, 
coined  in  each  of  the  years  1817,  1821,  1825,  and  1829.*  The 
average  annual  wear  calculated  from  these  data  is  as  follows : — 

Sovereigns  of  1817 '034  gnin  per  annum. 

*21 -047 

'26 -051 

'29 -054 

The  average  of  the  whole  is  -047  grain  per  annum. 

The  specimen  of  sovereigns  for  1817  was  evidently  not  properly 
chosen,  as  the  wear  was  actually  less  for  sixteen  years  than  in  the 
coins  of  1821  for  twelve  years. 

I  can  assume,  therefore,  with  great  confidence,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  sovereigns  in  circulation  of  a  greater  age  than  eighteen 
years,  is  equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  illegally  light  sovereigns ; 
and  as  the  coinage  of  the  years  1848-50  were  not  large,  it  would 
influence  the  result  but  little  if  we  took  tweniy  years  instead 
of  eighteen.  Assuming,  then,  that  sovereigns  coined  since  the 
beginning  of  1850  are  of  legal  weight  and  the  others  light,  we 
readily  determine,  from  the  table  on  p.  440,  that  31*5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  kingdom  are  no  longer  of  legal 
currency. 

From  the  table  on  p.  448,  we  can  also  readily  ascertain  the 
varying  proportion  of  light  sovereigns  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  in  the  following  statement — arranged  in  order  of  mag- 
nitude : — 


Per  Cent. 

Eastern  counties    44 

Hull    38 

South  Wales  36 

„      Midland  counties    36 

Edinburgh 34 

South-western  ooimties 34 

North  Wicdes 34 

West  Midland  44 

North       „        34 

South-eastern  counties 33 

Swansea 32 

General  average 3i'5 


Percent 

North  Scotland 31 

Birmingham 31 

G-lasgow 3 1 

North  Ireland  30 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 30 

Ormskirk   30 

Northern  counties 30 

Ix)ndon Z9 

Yorkshire  29 

South  Scotland 28 

Manchester    21 

,,         second  enumeration  21 


*  See  G.  R.  Porter's  « Tahles  of  Bevenue,  &c,  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
part  iii  (1834i),  p.  16.  Similar  experiments  made  in  1826  give  a  like  result.  See 
*'  Jacoh  on  the  Precious  Metals/'  yol.  ii,  p.  880. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  proportion  of  light  gold  is  now  as  great 
or  greater  than  at  previoxis  times  when  a  reooinage  was  being 
carried  out  or  contemplated.  Thus  in  the  years  1840  and  1841, 
when  light  gold  was  freelj  received  bj  the  bank,  for  recoinage  at 
the  public  expense,  the  proportion  did  not  rise  above  2  5  or  28  per 
cent.*  Of  the  old  guineas  current  in  1807,  31*4  per  cent,  were 
under  the  least  current  weight,  according  to  one  experiment,  and 
46  per  cent,  according  to  another  ;t  but  the  proportion  of  light 
half-guineas  was  greater,  namely,  77  per  cent. 

The  preceding  statements  concerning  the  lightness  of  the  coin, 
are  of  a  somewhat  startling  character,  and  I  might  hesitate  to  put 
them  forward  had  I  not  strong  collateral  evidence  of  their  trust- 
worthiness. One  very  convincing  fact  consists  in  the  extraordinary 
difference  of  age  between  the  sovereigns  in  the  Bank  of  England 
and  those  outside  it.  Of  this  I  am  enabled  to  judge  by  a  return  of ' 
i,cxx)  sovereigns,  carefiilly  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
Principal  of  the  Issue  Department,  at  the  desire  of  the  Governor. 
The  composition  of  this  return  is  shown  below,  the  results  of  a  like 
return  firom  the  branches  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
being  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 


Coined  in  1817-19.. 
'20-29. 


'30-39... 
'40-49... 
'50^9... 
'60-67... 
Australia 


Bank  of  England. 


Percnt 
o*o 

'4 
•2 

»3*5 
69*1 

4*5 


lOO'O 


London  and 
Westmingter  Bank. 


Percnt. 

■2 

6-9 

ri 

• 

30*3 

33-6 

2-6 


The  sovereigns  enumerated  for  me  at  the  Bank,  were  inten- 
tionally selected  by  Mr.  Robinson  as  a  fair  specimen,  and  were 
taken,  as  I  presume,  from  coin  paid  in  by  the  public  and  purged  of 
light  coin  by  the  weighing  machines.     Only  2*9  per  cent,  of  coins 

•  Newmarch,  "  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,"  vol.  vi,  p.  701. 
t  *♦  Jacob  on  Precious  Metals,"  vol.  ii,  p.  382. 
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older  than  1850  remain  in  snch  a  sample,  this  small  prt^rartiaii 
consisting,  no  donbt,  of  those  coins  which  were  originaQy  nitkr 
heavy,  or  have  bj  some  accident  escaped  the  usual  wear.  The  fivi 
that  some  of  the  older  coins  are  still  of  1^^  weighty  does  noi 
prevent  the  age  from  serving  as  a  criterion  o^  a/verage  ms^ 
because  snch  old  and  heavy  coins  are  balanced  bj  an  equiy^ent 
of  new  coins  which  by  some  accident  are  light.  My  own  weigtungs 
show  that  lo  per  cent,  of  the  sovereigns  of  1850-67  are  below  tk 
limit  of  legal  currency. 

For  sake  of  comparison,  I  have  placed  alongside  the  Bank  of 
England  retnm,  the  results  of  an  enumeration  of  i,6oo  sovereigni 
at  all  the  branches  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  which 
was  kindly  sent  to  me  by  the  general  manager :  the  read^  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  extraordinary  difference. 

I  have  calculated  that  the  average  age  of  the  sovereigns  in.  tke 
Bank  of  England  (Threadneedle  Street),  is  7*14  years,  wh^eas  tlie 
average  age  of  the  whole  circulation  of  sovereigns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  15*35  years,  or  more  than  twice  as  much. 

Almost  as  great  a  contrast  exists  between  the  coinage  intlie 
Branch  Banks  of  England,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  retorss 
with  which  1  have  been  favoured  by  the  agents  at  Newcastle  and 
Plymouth. 


Proportional  Nvmher  of  Covm  per  Cent,  of  Different  Date$. 


Intemdof  Yews. 

PljmoDth  Bnnch 

of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Aferageof 

Sonth-Weatera 

Countiea. 

Newcastle  Bnnch 

of 
Bank  of  England. 

Aicnft 

of  MnttaB 

Goute. 

1817-19  ...? 

00 

00 

20 

ISO 

850 

49-0 

10 

*4 
7-8 
8-z 

I '4 

00 
00 
0-0 
50 
38-6 
55-5 
10 

•3 

'20-29  

6-4 
6*6 

'3(M9  

'40-49  

i6-5 

26-6 

'50-69  

'60-67    

4^-7 
1*0 

AiiMtraliftTi , 

100-0 

ICO'O 

1000 

100*0 

I  have  additional  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  quantity  of  Ugbt 
coin  in  circulation,  derived  from  notes  appended  to  the  returns  of 
sovereigns  by  the  bankers  or  other  gentlemen  sending  them.    The 
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foQoTnng  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  percentage  of  light  coin  named 
as  circolatiog  in  the  respective  places : — 


•BallyBhaimon . 

Birkenhead 

Buckingham   . 

Dttrtford 

Dubhn 

•Dundalk 


Farnham 

•Halifax    

Lampeter    . 

Leominster. 

Liflkeard 

•London   


•Liverpool 
Nenagh   ... 
•Norwich  ... 
•Bamsgate 

Wellfl  


Sorereigiii. 


Parent. 

25 
63 
57 
65 
47 

^5 
20 

56 
25 
15 

ay 
38 
62 

66 
50 
23 
70 

75 


Half^vereignt. 


Per  cut. 

50 
66 
48 
48 
48 


74 


87 
58 
30 
70 
88 
50 
49 
70 
66 
94 


In  the  cases  marked  with  an  asterisk  only  a  rough  estimate  has 
been  given,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  percentage  of  light  coin  was 
determined  by  weighing  with  the  nsnal  bank  scales.  These  state- 
ments show  a  serions  depreciation  of  the  cnrrencj  in  many  places 
where  old  gold  happens  to  have  accnmnlated.  The  average  per- 
centage of  light  coins  would  be,  according  to  the  above,  about  45 
per  cent,  of  sovereigns,  and  62  per  cent,  of  half-sovereigns ;  but, 
though  these  statements  seem  to  show  that  my  estimate  is  not 
overdrawn  they  evidently  cannot  be  considered  as  ftimishing  a 
genend  average. 

Strong  remarks  on  the  lightness  of  the  coinage  were  added  by 
many  gentlemen.  Thus,  the  manager  of  a  bank  at  Birkenhead 
says :  '^  I  have  taken  the  two  hundred  of  each  sort  above  enume- 
''  rated  out  of  a  considerable  quantity  which  was  paid  in  by  various 
"  customers,  and  think  they  will  give  a  very  fair  average  of  our 
"  coinage  here.  I  subjoin  the  numbers  of  light  and  heavy  gold 
'^  respectively,  hoping  that  something  may  be  done  to  call  attention 
"  and  rectify  the  very  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  circulating 
"  medium."     The  result  is  stated  in  the  table  above. 

From  Cambridge  I  have  the  remark  that,  ^'the  half-sovereign 
"  coinage  is  much  worse  than  the  sovereign;  two  or  three  years 
"  back  it  being  found  on  trial  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
"  this  circulation  was  weight." 

,     Halifax.     '*  Half-sovereigns  are  extremely  light  and  many  should 
"  be  called  in." 
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Bochdale.  "  The  greater  portion  of  the  gold  in  drcnlatioa 
"  here  is  Hght." 

Ramsgate.  *'  Few  sovereignfi  after  two  or  three  years  circdb- 
"  tion  are  now  safe  to  send  into  the  Bank  of  England  without 
"  careful  weighing." 

Saint  Helens.     "  Gold  generally  light." 

It  is  right  to  add  that,  among  a  number  of  other  remaiks,  too 
numerous  to  give  at  length,  were  five  or  six  expressing  more  or  les 
satisfaction  with  the  coinage. 

The  enumerations  of  coins  which  I  have  received  fi^om  Ireland, 
present  far  wider  differences  than  those  from  Grreat  Britain.  This 
doubtless  arises  from  the  practice  of  weighing  the  gold  coin  and 
charging  a  commission  on  light  gold  being  strictly  maintauied  in 
some  Irish  banks,  although  most  of  the  banks  have  abandoned  any 
such  precaution.  Two  of  my  returns  exhibit  the  following  ezin- 
ordinary  contrast : — 


SoTereigns  of  1817-19 

„  '20-29 

„  *30-39 

»40-49 

'50-59 

'60-67 

Australian  coins 


Cariov. 


14 
4* 
44 


Bandoo. 


37 

lO 

»5 


The  correspondent  who  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  eeoond 
.  return  has  not  been  able  to  give  me  any  decisive  explanation  of  its 
exceptional  character,  but  suggests  that  it  may  arise  from  some  dd 
deposits  of  gold  coin  in  the  banks  having  been  brought  forth  during 
the  run  on  the  banks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  occasioned  bj 
the  Fenian  alarm. 

There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  calculating  the  actual  deficiency  of 
weight  and  value  of  the  currency.  One  mode  is  by  multipljiiig 
1 5 '3  5  years  the  average  age  of  the  sovereigns,  by  '00276  grins. 
(•043  grain),  the  ascertained  average  annual  wear.  The  acerage 
deficiency  of  each  sovereign  therefore  is  '0424  grm.  (two-thirds  of  a 
grain,  or  '66  grain),  amovmivn^  ^  '53  T^  cent,  or  quite  los.  in  looi. 
On  the  total  assumed  quantity  of  64,5CX),ooo  sovereigns,  this 
deficiency  would  be  330,000/.  The  whole  of  this,  however,  would 
be  covered  by  the  allowance  for  wear  of  "63  per  cent.  ('050  grm^ 
or  '774  grain),  if  it  were  spread  evenly  over  the  currency.  To 
detect  the  illegal  deficiency,   we  must  consider  the  old  and  new 
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coins  apart.    In  a  sum  of  100,000  of  the  soTereignB  as  in  ordinary 
drcnlation,  the  deficiency  will  be  as  follows : — 


Tean  of  Coinage. 

Nomber 

of  Sorereigna  in 

100,00). 

Avenge  Defldeney 

of 

eachPieee. 

Value 

of  DefldenCT  in 

£100.000. 

1817-19  

207 

7,402 

6,979 

16,935 

28,612 

88,246 

1,619 

Gnina. 

}            1-874 

1-354 
•829 
•554 
•-^34 
•214 

£ 

'20-29 

116 

'30-39 

n 
114 
128 

'40-49 

'60-59 

'60^7 

Anfftn-lian  ,., 

71 

100,000 

— 

508 

The  whole  of  the  deficiency  upon  Bovereigns  coined  since  the 
beginning  of  1850  may  be  considered  as  covered  by  the  allowance 
of  774  grain  for  wear;  so  that  only  the  deficiency  on  earlier  coins, 
amounting  to  307/.  in  ioo,oooZ.,  or  nearly  one-third  per  cent.,  wonld 
require  to  be  made  good  in  a  recoinage.  On  a  total  quantity  of 
64,500,000  this  deficiency  would  be  almost  exactly  200,000/. 

The  weighings  of  178  half-sovereigns,  drawn  firom  the  ordinary 
circulation  at  Manchester,  give  the  following  average  wear : — 


Yeanof  laaoe. 

Number  of 

Half-Sorereigna 

Wdghed. 

Avenge  Weight 
Half.^overeigna. 

Deficiency 

of 

Wdght. 

Date^ 
of  Coinage. 

Avenge 
Annual  Lea* 
of  Wdght. 

1817-49 

'50-59  

'60-67  

32 

86 
60 

Gnina. 
60-199 
60-857 
61-298 

Gnina. 

1-468 
•780 
•339 

1844-5 
'55-7 
'63-2 

Gnina. 
•064 
•066 
•079 

The  wear  thus  indicated  is  considerably  greater  than  that  ascer- 
tained in  the  Mint  experiments  of  1833,  which  was  as  follows : — 

Half-soTereigns  of  1817  wear  -032  grain  per  annum. 
»  '21     „      036  „ 

*25     „     -052  „ 

'29     „     -048  „ 

I  cannot  account  for  the  difference,  unless  it  is  owing  to  the  fact 
noticed  by  Mr.  Jacob,*  that  the  gold  money  was  not  properly  in 
circulation  between  1817  and  1821.  Not  only  does  the  worn 
appearance  of  old  half-sovereigns  now  in  use  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  they  have  suffered  much  loss,  but  the  fact  that  they  offer  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  surface  of  sovereigns,  and  are  much 

•  "  Precious  Metals,"  vol.  ii,  p.  172. 
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more  aciiTely  used  in  oirciilaiioii,  would  lead  ns  to  expect  a  zapid 
wear. 

Taking  the  average  annnal  wear  of  the  half-aovereign  at  -069 
grams,  we  find  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  will  remain  of  foil 
weight  88  follows  : — 


Standard  weight  of  half-aoTereigns.. 
Jjeast  ourrent         ,,  ,, 


Gnina. 


61-637 
61-1x5 


•51* 


Hence  15ii  «  7|  yean. 
•069 


3-9938 
3-9G(» 


As  we  cannot  be  snre  that  the  half-sovereigns  get  into  circola- 
tion  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  their  eidstenoe,  it  will  be  well  to 
take  ten  years  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  say  that  the  rnimhw 
of  light  half-sovereigns  is  represented  by  the  number  coined  b^bre 
1858.  From  the  table  on  p.  440  we  then  learn  that  the  proportion 
of  light  half-sovereigns  is  abont  47  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  the 
whole  country.  On  a  total  quantity  of  12,000,000/.  of  half- 
sovereigns,  this  will  amount  to  just  5}  millions  sterling,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  the  wear  will  be  at  least  13,000/.,  being  about  three 
times  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  coin,  as  in  the  case 
of  sovereigns. 

The  aggregate  deficiency  of  value  of  the  half-sovereign  circala- 
tion  may  be  calculated  as  follows : — 


Yetn  of  lasne. 

Number  of 

Half'Sovereigns  in 

100,000. 

of 
each  Piece. 

VahwofDeidsKy 

fio^ooa 

1817-49  

19,270 

28,080 

61,570 

1,080 

GniiiB. 

1-468 
•780 
•339 

£ 

458 
356 

'60-57 

'68-67  

Anstrali^i-"      .. 

100,000 

— 

1,098 

Thus  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  half-sovereign  circnlation  of 
just  1*1  per  cent,  in  value;  but  as  '83  per  cent,  is  covered  by  the 
allowance  for  wear,  there  remains  an  average  illegal  deficiency  of 
•27,  or  quite  5«.  in  100/.  But  if  we  pay  regard  only  to  the  coin 
which  is  no  longer  legally  current,  the  deficiency  required  to  be 
made  good  in  a  recoinage  amounts  to  814/.  for  each  100,000/.  of  the 
present  half-sovereign  circulation,  or  in  an  assumed  total  quantity 
of  12,000,000/.,  to  about  100,000/. 
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The  reooinage  of  the  whole  of  the  light  gold  in  circulation  at 
present  may  now  be  calcnlated  as  follows  : — 


Value. 

Number  of  Pieces. 

Deftdeacy  in  Value. 

Bov^reurns 

£ 

20,300,000 
6,700,000 

20,300,000 
11,400,000 

£ 
200,000 
100,000 

Half-Boyereigns  

26,000,000 

31,700^000 

300,000 

The  recoinage  now  required  is  fully  twice  as  great  as  that 
carried  out  in  1841-43,  when  12,000,000/.  of  coin  were  withdrawn  at 
the  cost  of  the  State.  The  Mint  authorities  now  estimate  the  cost 
of  striking  a  large  number  of  sovereigns  at  about  a  third  of  a  penny 
('311  penny)  each,*  so  that  we  can  estimate  the  complete  cost  of 
the  recoinage  now  required  as  in  the  following  statement : — 

Cost  of  Recoinhig  31^  Miliums  of  Gold  Coins, 

£ 

To  make  up  deficiency  of  weight  300,000 

„  fineneM 7,000 

Cost  of  coinage  (Mint  expenses)   41,000 

Total  cost 348,000 

The  second  item  arises  from  the  assaying  of  the  gold  having 
been  inaccurately  performed  previous  to  the  year  1850,  so  that  the 
older  coins  are  not  now  reported  as  of  standard  fineness. 

The  total  cost  to  the  nation  of  the  metallic  instrument  of  circu- 
lation can  now  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

£ 

Annual  wear  of  64,500,000  sorereigns  22,000 

„  24,000,000  half-sorereigns    13,000 

Expenses  of  the  Mint,  including  wear  of  silyer  coin        42,000 

77,000 
Interest  on  95,000,000  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  1        » 
coin  at  3  per  cent J     »'»5o»ooo 

2,927,000 


The  only  source  of  cost  not  included  in  this  estimate  arises  from 
the  accidental  loss  of  coins,  the  amount  of  which  is  quite  unknown. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  currency  is  seen  to  be  quite  inconsider- 
able, compared  with  the  loss  of  interest  upon  it. 

Should  a  recoinage  be  carried  out,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 

*  <'  Report  of  the  International  (Coinage  Commission/'  p.  94. 
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some  impTorement  Bhonld  be  made  in  the  design  of  tlie  soroeigB. 
For,  alUiongli  only  two  or  three  gold  coins  have  been  nriemtioned  as 
nndecipberable  in  date,  I  have  myself  fonnd  it  ahnost  impossible  to 
distinguish  3,  and  5,  and  0,  and  6  npon  many  sovereigxis  of  no  gresi 
age.  It  is  to  a  mistaken  reading  of  nmnbers  that  I  attribnte  a 
small  number  of  coins  enumerated  in  the  table,  p.  440,  in  jean 
when  no  such  coins  were  issued  from  the  mint.  These  mifffab^ 
were  quit«  insufficient  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  dednctioiia,  bat 
they  could  hardly  haye  happened  had  the  gold  coin  borne  old-&oed 
figures  somewhat  similar  to  those  upon  the  new  copper  coin. 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  1868. 


Thirtt- Eighth  Meetmg  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science^  held  at  Norwich,  19th — 26^^  At^tist^ 
1868. 

Section  F. — Econondc  Science  and  StatieUcs. 

Pretideni, — Samitxl  Bbown,  Preudent  of  the  Institnte  of  Actuaries. 

Vice-Pretidents, — Sir  WiUonghbj  Jones,  Bart.;  Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  Knt.; 
Sir  John  Bowring,  F.B.S.;  Dr.  Parr,  F.R.S.;  W.  Newmarch,  F.KS.;  Professor 
J.  E.  Thorold  Bogers,  M.A.;  R.  J.  H.  Harvey,  M.P.;  James  Heywood,  M.A., 
F.B.S. 

Secretaries. — ^Professor  Leone  Levi,  F.S.A.;  Edmund  Macrory,  MjL;  Bev.  W. 
Cn&nde  Davie,  M.A. 

CommUfeer^n,  G.  Bobn,  F.L.S.,  F.B.O.S.;  W.  Cann;  Bev.  W.  H.  Channingi 
J.  J.  Colman  (Biayor  of  Korwich);  H.  Dircks,  F.B.S.E.;  F.  P.  Fellowes,  F.S.A., 
F.S.S.;  J.  G.  Fitch,  H.M.I.S.;  Bev.  Canon  Girdlestone,  M.A.;  Bev.  G.  Gonld; 
W.  D.  Hardmg,  C.E.;  Dr.  Hodgson;  E.  Howes,  M.A.,  M.P.;  Dr.  B.  J.  Mann; 
Bev.  F.  Meyrick,  M.A.,  H.M.I.3.;  J.  Kewbegin;  C.  S.  Bead,  M.P.;  Bev.  H  Padre 
Secehi;  Dr.  Stomur;  B.  Wilkinson. 

The  follomng  Papers  were  read  in  the  Section : — 

Thwraday,  20th  August, 

The  President's  Opening  Address. 

Framk  F.  Fellows. — On  Mr.  Seely's  Proposed  Form  of  Admiralty 
Estimates'  Accounts  as  recommended  by  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee of  the  Honse  of  Commons. 

Henry  Jeuia. — ^A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Recent  Progress  and 
Present  Aspect  of  Statistical  Inquiry  in  relation  to  Shipping 
Casualties. 

Professor  Leone  Levi. — On  the  Progress  of  Learned  Societies,  HIus- 
tratiye  of  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  Thirty  Years. 
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Friday^  2\8t  August. 

Beport  of  the  Metric  Committee,  and  Recommendation  tbereoiL 
Sir  W.  Jones^  Bart. — On  the  Arterial  Drainage  of  Norfolk. 
W,  D.  Harding. — On  the  Fen  Drainage  of  Norfolk. 
Bev.  Ganon  Girdlestone. — The  Condition  of  the  Agricultnral  Laboorer, 
specially  in  the  West  of  England. 

Saturday,  22nd  August. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  F.B.S. — On  the  Moral  and  Pecnniaiy  Besohs 

of  Prison  Labour. 
J^.  S.  Gorrance,  M.P. — On  the  Sodal  Condition  of  the  Labounii^ 

Classes. 

Monday,  24ith  August. 

Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Monies,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

Professor  Leone  Lem. — On  the  Present  State  of  the  Qnestion  of 
International  Coinage. 

G.  Johnstone  Stoney. — On  the  Natural  System  of  Coinage. 

G.  S.  Bead,  M.P. — On  the  Beoent  Improvements  in  Norfolk  Fann- 
ing. 

W.  Smith,  M.B.G.V.S. — Statistics  of  the  Progress  and  Extermina- 
tion of  the  Cattle  Plague  in  Norfolk. 

0.  Fitch,  M.A.,  Assistam^t  Gommissioner  to  the  School  Inquiry  CommiB- 
sion. — Educational  Endowments. 


Tuesday,  2bth  August. 

Miss  Becker. — On  some  Supposed  Difference  in  the  Minds  of  Men 
and  Women  with  Begard  to  Educational  Necessities. 

Joseph  Pa/yne. — On  the  Belation  between  Learning  and  Teaching. 

Horace  Mawn. — Some  Statistics  Belating  to  the  Civil  Service. 

James  Hey  wood,  M.A.,  F.B.S, — Sanitary  State  of  the  Indians  in  the 
New  England  Company's  Settlement  of  Kanyageh,  Canada. 

Hyde  Glarke. — On  the  Progress  of  Turkey. 

F.  0.  P.  Neison,  jun. — The  Influence  of  Occupation  on  Heal^L 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE   STATISTICAL  SOCIETT. 


Session  1867-68. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  X^tli  November,  1867. 

Dr.  Parr,  P.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Pellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Jeremiah  James  Colman,  Esq. .    |      Sponoer  Percival  Butler,  Esq. 
Victoriano  Carrias,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  Public  Instruction  in  Turkey."     By  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \7th  December,  1867. 
Dr.  Parr,  P.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 


VIZ. 


Thomas  Turner,  Esq. 

Albert  Mirabeau  Dowleans,  Esq. 

Frederick  William  Haddon,  Esq. 


Frank  McClean,  Esq. 
Robert  Lindsley  Pratt,  Esq. 
William  Mead  Comer,  Esq. 


The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Form  of  Government  and  Educational  System  of  the 
"  University  of  Cambridge."   By  Mr.  James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown  read  a  short  notice  of  the  International 
Statistical  Congress,  held  at  Florence  in  September  last. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  21st  January,  1868. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentleman  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Philip  Vanderbyl,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  National  Income."    By  Mr.  R.  Dudley  Baxter,  M.A. 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  ISth  February,  1868. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Captain  Barber.  I     Torick  James  Murrow,  Esq. 

Joseph  J.  Cohen  do  Lissa,  Esq.     |     Peter  Kennedy,  Esq. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

"  On  Trade  with  the  Coloured  Races  of  Africa."  By  Mr.  A, 
Hamilton. 
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"On    English    and    French   Budgets."      By    Major -Geneil 
Balfour,  C.B. 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  V?{h  March,  1868. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Societj, 
viz.: — 

James  Thomson,  Esq.        |         Rowland  WiUtamSy  Eoq. 
James  Macdonald,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Agricaltnral  Statistics,  of  the  United  Kingdom."    Bj 
Mr.  James  Caird. 

Svxih  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tiiesday,  21st  April,  1868. 
Dr.  Gny,  F.KS.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Sodi^, 


VIZ.: — 


The  Right  Hon.  G.  Goschen,  M.P. 
Thomas  D.  Chipchase,  Esq. 
Bernhard  Samaelson,  Esq.^  M.P. 


William  Hope,  Esq. 
Carl  Mathaei,  Esq. 
D.  Harris,  Esq. 


The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Population    Statistics  of   Europe  compared.*'      By 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown. 

Seventh  Ordvna/ry  Meeting,  Tuesday,  19{h  May,  1868. 
James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  SocietT, 


Henry  Lake,  Esq. 
William  Fowler,  Esq. 
James  White,  Esq.,  M.P. 


V12.:- 

Joeeph  Herhert  Tritton,  Esq. 
Roger  Sinclair  Aytomi,  Esq^  MJP. 
James  Moses  i^er,  Eaq. 
Edward  Clifton  Griffith,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Finances  of  the  United  States,  1861-67."  By  Mr.  L. 
H.  Courtney. 
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Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Albert  John  Venn,  Esq.  |  H.  W.  J.  Wood,  Esq. 

William  R.  Price,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

'*  On  the  Increase  of  Material  Prosperity,  and  of  Moral  Agencies^ 
compared  with  the  State  of  Crime  and  Pauperism."  By  Mr.  J. 
H.  EUiott, 
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l.—T7ie  Harvest  of  1868. 

A  LETTER  reprinted  below,  which  Mr.  Caird  recently  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
value  of  our  agricultural  statistics : — 

"  The  publication  of  the  agricultural  returns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  affords  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  last 
crop,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  venture  to  submit  for  con- 
sideration. 

"  The  yield  of  wheat  has  been  ascertained  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  grown  on  shallow 
gravels  and  light  sand,  it  is  pronounced  nearly  equal  to  the  fine 
crop  of  1864,  but  not  so  good  as  the  abundant  crop  of  1863.  It  is 
nearly  as  much  above  an  average,  as  the  crop  of  1867  was  below  it. 
My  own  inquiry  and  observation,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
thirty-two  bushels,  or  four  quarters  an  acre,  may  be  safely  reckoned 
as  the  yield  of  this  year,  which  is  five  bushels  an  acre  above  the 
yearly  average  yield  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  So  far  we  did  not  need  the  agricultural  returns  to  help  to  this 
conclusion.  But  without  them  we  could  not  have  known  that 
upwards  of  300,000  acres  had  been  added  to  the  breadth  under 
wheat,  and  that  thus,  beyond  the  bountiful  yield  of  each  acre,  we 
have  this  year  secured  an  addition  of  one-twelfth  to  the  acreage, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  an  additional  month's  home  supply. 
The  money  value  of  this  knowledge  may  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
If  we  reckon  its  influence  on  price  at  but  i«.  a  quarter  on  the  total 
consumption  of  the  country,  the  cost  of  obtaining  these  returns 
will  be  repaid  to  the  public  one  hundredfold. 

"  At  four  quarters  an  acre  the  wheat  crop  will  give 
15,700,000  quarters,  and  if  the  annual  consumption  is  taken  at 
20,500,000  quarters,  the  foreign  imports  absolutely  required  will 
not  exceed  5,000,000  quarters.  But  as  we  began  one  month  earher 
than  usual  on  the  present  crop,  and  as  the  old  stocks  were  exhausted, 
we  ought  not  to  reckon  on  less  than  an  additional  month's  con- 
sumption of  foreign  com  to  make  the  country  safe  to  next  harvest. 
This  will  increase  our  demand  for  foreign  wheat  and  flour,  within 
the  harvest  year,  to  a  total  of  6,500,000  quarters.  The  importa- 
tions of  the  first  two  months  of  the  harvest  year — August  and 
September  last — having  been  very  nearly  on  this  scale,  it  would 
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seem  that  the  present  range  of  price  in  this  coimtiy  is  not  more 
than  is  required  to  draw  from  abroad  the  necessary  supply. 

"  The  cost  of  imported  wheat  in  the  current  year  will  be  about 
'SjSOO»ooo/.  Last  year  it  was  31,000,000/.  The  highest  average 
price  of  the  year  was  reached  in  May,  735.  i  id,,  from  which  it  has 
fallen  in  four  months  to  53s.  yrf.,  or  rather  over  20*.  a  quarter.  Bnt 
this  saving  of  15,500,000/.  in  the  price  we  shall  have  to  pay  far 
foreign  wheat,  will  be  considerably  diminished  by  the  deficiency  in 
the  barley  and  oat  crop. 

"  These  I  reckon  to  be  at  least  one-fifth  below  an  average  crop, 
and  there  being  likewise  a  deficiency  in  the  acreage,  the  ordinary 
money  value  of  the  barley  and  oat  crops  of  the  United  Kingdmn, 
will  this  year  be  probably  io,ooo,oqoZ.  under  an  average.  Of  this 
rather  over  one-half  applies  to  the  oat  crop,  a  large  portion  of  which 
being  consumed  on  the  farm,  the  loss  will  fall  more  heavily  on.  the 
farmer  than  on  the  public. 

"  The  hay  and  green  crops  are  also  greatly  deficient.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  place  a  money  estimate  on  this  deficiency,  but 
the  loss  of  these,  which  are  the  basis  of  stock  husbandry  and  pro- 
ductive com  crops,  will  seriously  trench  upon  fanning  capiiaL 
A  large  import  of  cheap  feeding  stuffs  will  be  required,  for  which 
preparations  are  already  being  made  in  America,  where  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  growing  crop  of  Indian  com  is  said  to 
be  unprecedented  in  abundance.  A  system  of  transport  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  the  shipment  from 
Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  of  10,000  quarters  daily,  in  the  expectatiotn 
of  orders  from  Europe  at  New  Orleans  to  take  off  this  supply. 

"  The  potato  crop  remains  to  be  considered.  There  is  an 
increase  upon  it  of  80,000  acres  —  somewhat  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  whole  extent.  It  will  prove  an  average  crop,  the 
second  growth,  which  began  after  the  rains  in  July  and  August, 
having  added  greatly  to  the  bulk.  Both  first  and  second  growth 
seem  to  be  sound,  but,  as  the  first  crop  has  ripened  earlier  than  the 
second,  there  will  be  some  risk  in  storing,  to  prevent  which  the 
potatoes  should  be  left  as  long  as  they  safely  can  be,  to  ripen  fully 
before  being  taken  from  the  ground.  In  Surroy,  on  good  land,  I 
have  found  the  proportion  of  second  growth  to  first  as  four  tons  to 
five,  the  additional  four  tons  being  due  to  the  fertilising  action  of 
the  rain  falling  on  a  soil  in  the  condition  of  a  hotbed.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  first  crop 
did  not  ripen  so  early,  the  proportion  of  second  growth  will  doubt- 
less be  less.  As  yet,  there  is  very  little  disease,  and  if  the  late  crop 
can  be  safely  stored,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  plentiful  supply 
of  this  wholesome  article  of  food,  a  matter  now  of  some  importance 
in  England,  and  of  the  highest  value  to  Ireland.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  second  growth  might  seriously  injure  the  ediMe 
and  nutritive  quality  of  the  first,  from  which  it  springs.  On  trial, 
I  have  found  this  not  to  be  so.  The  root  of  the  first  growth  proved 
the  driest  and  most  mealy  potato,  the  second  growth  from  the  same 
root — ^nearly  the  same  in  size — ^being  equally  sound,  bnt  more  waxy 
and  less  ripe. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  harvest  of  1868  will  prove  a  prodactive  one 
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of  wbeat  and  potatoes — ^the  main  food  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  will  thns  be  supplied  at  a  moderate  price.  But  there 
will  be  a  great  deficiency  in  the  food  of  live  stock,  and  a  very 
serious  loss  in  that  branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

"  An  abstract  of  the  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  this 
year  issued  on  the  20th  of  September.  When  we  consider  the 
novelty  of  the  inquiry,  the  objections  in  some  quarters  still  enter- 
tained to  it,  and  the  mass  of  returns  that  must  be  obtained,  cor- 
rected, arranged,  and  tabulated  before  such  an  abstract  can  be 
prepared,  we  must  feel  that  the  highest  credit  is  due  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Inland  Revenue  for  their  management  of  this 
interesting  and  important  subject." 


II. — Trades  Unions  and  London  Shipping. 

The  following  suggestive  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
Economist : — 

"  The  Trades'  Union  Commissioners  have  just  issued  a  ninth 
report,  which  is  mostly  devoted  to  the  recent  state  of  shipbuilding 
on  the  Thames,  the  consequent  distress,  and  the  effect  of  the  unions 
upon  both.  Both  shipbuilders  and  working  men  were  examined, 
and  though  other  matters  are  still  dubious,  two  points  were  dis- 
tinctly brought  out  which,  on  account  of  their  general  importance, 
ought  to  be  considered. 

"  The  rate  of  wages  for  shipwrights  was  fixed  in  the  year  1825 
by  what  is  called  the  London  book,  and  fixed  with  sole  reference  to 
a  very  fine  class  of  work — the  repair  of  wooden  ships  of  high  class 
and  great  durability.  In  the  year  1826  a  very  large  part  of  the 
shipping  of  England  consisted  of  British-built  ships  of  the  best 
class,  and  the  repairing  of  these  was  a  work  intrinsically  costly, 
requiring  good  labour,  and  able  to  pay  good  wages;  it  was  like 
mending  a  jewel — ^you  wanted  to  preserve  as  long  as  you  could 
something  very  valuable.  This  work  did  not,  it  is  true,  regulate 
the  building  of  ships  expressly ;  but  it  appears  to  have  formed  a 
kind  of  staoadard  by  which  the  shipwrights  engaged  in  building 
regulated  their  demands ;  and  what  is  even  more  important,  ship 
repairing  is  a  great  deal  more  profitable  than  shipbuilding,  and 
therefore  the  '  book  '  which  ruled  in  ship  mending  settled,  in  fact, 
the  most  important  component  in  the  capitalist's  profit.  The 
London  book  was  a  code  of  high  rates  for  fine  work,  incidentally 
and  practically  regulating  all  other  work. 

"  But  during  the  last  few  years  the  whole  tendency  in  the  wood 
shipping  trade,  as  in  so  many  other  trades,  has  been  to  substitute  a 
lower-class  article,  and  a  less  durable  article,  for  the  old  high-class 
article.  The  tendency  of  modem  trade  is  to  make  cheap  things  to 
last  a  short  time,  rather  than  dear  things  to  last  a  long  time,  and, 
in  the  shipbuilding  trade  especially,  the  colonial  ships,  made  of  less 
lasting  Canadian  wood,  have  altogether  changed  the  practice.     A 
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wood  ship  now  does  not  last  as  long  or  nearly  as  long  as  it  did 
twenty  years  ago.  The  work  is  inferior,  work  done  to  last  a  shorter 
period.  The  repairing  trade  is  even  more  altered ;  it  is  now  the 
repair  of  an  article  far  less  durable  and  costly ;  it  does  not,  speak- 
ing generally  and  as  a  rule,  require  such  fine  work,  nor  can  it  afford 
to  pay  as  high  wages.  Like  so  many  others  the  business  is  more 
rough  and  ready ;  it  is  quicker,  cheaper,  and  less  elaborate. 

"  But  the  *  London  '  book  has  been  immovable ;  it  kept  in  the 
new  rapid  trade  the  same  rules  which  were  made  for  the  old  slow 
trade ;  it  required  for  the  repair  of  the  new  short-lived  article  ife 
same  rate  of  wages  as  for  the  repair  of  the  old  and  long-lived  one ; 
it  charged  for  inferior  work,  suited  to  modem  uses,  the  same  price 
as  it  used  to  charge  for  the  superior  work  which  alone  was  wanted 
formerly.  The  effect  is  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  R.  Steele,  a  Greenai 
shipbuilder : — 


"  *  17,426.    (Chairman).     Have  yon  at  all  compared   the  rate  of 
Qrecnock  and  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  part  of  the  Thames  where  shipbuilding  ■ 
carried  on  ? — Our  rate  would  be,  I  think,  fiiUy  30  per  cent,  below  the  Tfaunes. 

"  *  17,427.  And  is  that  30  per  cent,  lower  made  up  by  the  purcbasizig  pcm  at 
Greenock  over  the  purchasing  power  at  Blackwall ;  that  ia  to  aaj,  takii^  hoaae 
rent,  provisions,  and  other  matters,  do  the  higher  prices  of  London  swallow  up  the 
higher  wages,  so  that  the  man's  living  is  nearly  the  same  in  either  case  ? — I  resDy 
do  not  know  how  that  is. 

"  *  17,428.  You  can  only  say  that  there  is  30  per  cent,  difference  in  monej  ? — 
Yes,  in  money.' 

"  The  consequence  is  that  no  one  repairs  an  inferior  class  ship 
in  London  who  can  conveniently  repair  her  elsewhere.  In  many 
cases  ships  are  taken  round  to  other  ports  to  be  repaired,  and 
classed  more  cheaply ;  and  in  many  more  cases,  the  voyages  of  ships 
are  arranged  so  that  they  come  home  to,  and  be  repaired  ai,  ports 
where  the  charges  are  less  prodigious.  And  the  wood-bnilding 
trade  of  London  is  more  and  more  confined  to  the  building  of  the 
most  expensive  class  of  durable  ships — a  kind  of  trade  the  propor- 
tion of  which  to  the  rest  of  the  trade  is  diminishing  year  by  year. 

"  This  restriction  of  the  trade  of  London  appears  to  be  due 
entirely  to  the  '  unions.*  The  '  union  *  fixed  the  '  book  '  in  182^, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  alter  it  since.  It  is  a  taariff-treaty  of 
great  complexity,  and  any  master  who  attempted  to  alter  bits  of  it^ 
and  to  adapt  them  to  modem  changes,  would  be  at  onoe  resisted  by 
the  '  union,'  and  probably  would  not  be  much  supported  by  other 
masters.  '  A  small  change,'  they  would  say,  '  is  not  worth  a  great 
row,'  and  yet  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  small  changes  that  a  book 
of  many  prices  for  many   different   things  ought  to  be  altered. 

*  The  rates,'  says  Mr.  Wigram,  *  were  this  sort  of  thing.  Taking 
out  and  putting  in  a  plank  of  a  certain  thickness  was  paid  so  much 
a  foot  in  length ;  taking  out  timber  so  much  a  foot  cube.'     Sn(^  a 

*  book '  is  an  iron  band  upon  a  trade,  for  it  is  not  worth  a  great 
contest  to  alter  single  details,  so  the  whole  stays  on  till  its  a^r^ate 
pressure  has  driven  trade  elsewhere. 

"  It  generally  happens  that  a  place  which  is  '  rough  and  ready/ 
iu  one  great  class  of  articles,  is  *  rough  and  ready,'  too,  in  any  new 
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kind  of  analogons  articles,  and  that  a  place  which  is  suited  only  to 
an  elaborate  sort  of  the  old  commodity,  will  be  suited  likewise  to  an 
elaborate  sort  of  the  new.  The  '  tone  '  of  the  place,  as  it  is  called, 
canses  this.  Enterprising  people,  and  people  of  inferior  sldll,  flock 
to  the  one ;  steady  wealth  and  finished  skill  accumulate  in  the  other ; 
each  kind  of  man  is  attracted  to  the  market  which  best  suits  him. 
Just  so  London,  which,  by  the  effect  of  the  *  book,*  became  exclu- 
sively fit  for  first-rate  wood  ships,  is  now  suitable  only  for  first-rate 
iron  ships,  though  they  are  wholly  beyond  the  *  book.*  Mr.  Samuda 
tells  us : — 

"  '  I  have  here  a  paper  sent  to  me  from  various  firms,  and  arranged  by  myself, 
which  represents  the  oomparative  wages  that  were  paid  at  the  same  time  in  the 
different  large  shipbuilding  porta  of  the  kingdom.  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  most 
convenient  course  for  you  if  I  gave  you  the  result.  It  comes  to  this,  that  supposing 
the  price  in  London  to  be  taken  at  xoo,  Birkenhead  would  be  92,  Newcastle  82, 
and  Glasgow  76 — 24  per  cent,  difference  between  Glasgow  and  London.  This 
table  was  arrived  at  by  obtaining  particulars  from  the  great  establishments  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  I  will  read  over  to  you — Napiers  of  Glasgow, 
Denny  Brothers  of  Dumbarton,  Palmer  of  Newcastle,  Laird  Brothers  of  Birken- 
head, and  then  in  London  the  Thames  Ship  Building  Company,  Samuda,  the 
Millwall  Company,  Dudgeon's,  Green's,  Wigram's^  and  Fletcher's.  That  is  the 
general  result  of  the  whole. 

"  '  16,728.  (Chairman.)  Did  they  produce  at  76  per  cent,  as  good  an  article 
in  Glasgow  as  was  produced  in  London  at  1 00  ? — I  am  not  inclined  to  agree  to 
that;  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  misapprehension  as  to  that.  In  some  cases 
I  believe  that  you  can  get  a  cheaper  ship  produced  in  the  north  than  you  can  get 
in  London,  because  the  speciality  of  the  north  is  devoted  to  building  vessels  of  that 
particular  description,  but  if  they  are  called  upon  to  produce  that  which  is  the 
peculiar  speciality  of  London  to  produce — ^the  highest  class  of  work,  my  experience 
has  never  shown  me  that  it  could  be  produced  cheaper  in  the  north  than  it  could 
be  in  London.' 

"  Very  curiously  to  those  who  have  not  seen  by  study  and 
experience  how  easily  places  acquire  a  trade  character,  and  how 
sure  that  character  is  to  spread  into  similar  new  trades,  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  the  old  wooden  shipbuilding  of  London,  is  also  impressed 
upon  its  new  iron  shipbuilding.  But  what  bearing  has  this  on  the 
distress  ?  K  people  fit  for  a  certain  kind  of  trade  live  at  a  certain 
place  to  carry  on  that  trade,  there  is  no  special  reason  why  at  that 
place  they  should  be  particularly  distressed ;  on  the  contrary,  being 
just  suited  to  the  local  demand,  they  ought  to  be  remarkably  well 
off.  The  mLssing  link  is  *  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.,'  or  rather 
that  vicious  kind  of  business  which  it  fostered,  and  of  which  its 
own  trade  was  the  type.  By  reckless  advances  from  Overends  and 
others,  several  companies  started  up  on  the  Thames  on  a  great 
scale,  which  had  no  knowledge  of  the  special  high  class  shipbuild- 
ing of  London,  and  if  they  had,  could  not  have  found  it  to  carry 
on,  its  quantity  being  so  limited.  '  From  the  facilities,'  says 
Mr.  Samuda,  '  given  to  undertake  large  operations,  a  nnmber  of 
estabhshments  were  started  on  a  large  scale,  which  had  not  grown 
to  that  large  scale  by  experience,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
only  description  of  work  which  they  could  get,  was  not  that  work 
for  which  London  is  specially  adapted,  but  such  work  only  as  they 
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could  obtain  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  England,  and  iliat, 
therefore,  their  failure  became  more  rapid  and  more  oompleoe 
because  they  were  competing  for  work  which  they  were  incapable 
of  obtaining  a  paying  price  for.' 

"  The  introduction  of  this  new  capital  into  the  London  trade 
was,  of  course,  a  harvest  to  the  London  shipwrights.  The  '  muon ' 
was  for  the  time  despotic.  They  could  g^t  high  wages  fix)m  a  new 
company  wanting  new  labour ;  they  could  exact  the  same  from  old 
firms  unwilling  to  lose  their  regular  labour,  and  after  a  little  time 
the  '  union  *  could  make  the  high  new  rate  universal  and  cximpulsorj. 
Of  coarse  these  companies  were  doing  a  ruinous  trade,  but  did  not 
give  less  wages  on  that  account.  '  Taking,*  says  Mr.  Samnda,  '  the 
period  since  I  began  business  as  a  shipbuilder  in  1861,  eveiy  single 
establishment  that  was  in  existence  as  an  iron  shipbuilding  estab- 
lishment on  the  Thames  at  the  time  that  I  began  business  in  1851, 
with  the  exception  of  my  own,  has  either  failed  or  discontinued  to 
work  as  a  shipbuilding  estabhshment.' 

"  •  16,747.  (Mr.  Hughes.)  Green's  have  not  failed,  have  they  ? — Qnen  sad 
Wigraui  were  not  iron  shipbuilders  then ;  they  have  only  just  taken  to  bmliSog 
iron  sliips.  But  every  single  establishment  that  was  in  activity  or  in  eri^tfnrp  h 
an  iron  shipbuilding  yard  on  the  Thames  when  I  began  to  build  in  1831,  and 
several  that  have  started  since,  have  either  broken  down,  failed,  or  given  up  becasae 
they  could  not  make  money.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  has  taken  place,  soc^ 
an  impression  existed  that  profit  was  being  made  to  a  large  extent  by  all  these 
establishments,  that  the  workmen  did  not  hesitate  to  demand,  and  did  obt^n,  a  rise 
in  wages  to  the  extent  of  1 5  per  cent,  during  this  time,  under  the  belief  that  then 
were  all  healthy,  and  that  they  were  profitable  undertakings,  and  that  they  ibt 
workmen  were  not  getting  their  fair  share  of  the  profits  out  of  the  undertakings ; 
and  yet  every  one  of  these  establishments  which  have  contributed  this  additioosl 
money  to  the  workmen,  although  they  had  very  excellent  wages  before,  have,  after 
having  done  so,  finished  by  terminating  their  own  existence.  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  London.' 

"  The  nature  of  the  shipwrights'  distress  in  London  is,  therefore, 
very  clear.  In  consequence  of  one  set  of  curious  circnmstanoes, 
the  paying  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairing  business  in  London  was 
of  a  most  limited  and  pecuHar  character,  and  in  consequence  d 
another  set  a  number  of  new  undertakings  had  endeayoured  to 
augment  that  trade.  The  rate  of  wages,  already  higher  than  at  the 
outports,  had  increased,  and  more  and  more  hands  collected  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  When  the  collapse  came,  the  limited  and  special 
ship  business  of  London  was  called  on  to  find  work  for  the  persons 
whom  an  attempt  to  extend  that  business,  begun  improvidently, 
and,  probably,  continued  blindly,  had  unhappily  called  together. 
For  much  in  these  complex  facts  the  '  unions  '  are  not  responsible, 
but  the  moral  of  the  whole  story  is  that  the  operation  of  such 
societies  works  in  an  involved  world,  that  it  is  protracted  through  a 
long  line,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  surroundings  and  this 
long- continued  action,  it  comes  to  produce  effects  which  no  coie 
could  have  predicted,  and  which  are  quite  against  all  the  union  ever 
aimed  at-  In  1825,  the  *  union  '  settled  a  book  of  prices  which  in 
forty  years  made  this  trade  in  London  special  and  limited,  and 
which  prevented  it  from  changing  as  it  would  have  changed,  and 
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growing  as  it  wonld  have  grown.  Justly  the  *  unions '  were 
naturally  active  in  raising  London  wages  when  much  new  capital 
was  thronging  to  this  kind  of  London  business.  But  recently, 
owing  to  the  augmented  supply  of  labour  collected  by  the  late 
action  of  the  unions,  and  the  short  demand  for  labour  created  by  its 
former  action,  a  local  glut  of  labour  was  created,  painful  to  the 
whole  city,  and  disastrous  to  the  labourers  themselves.  There  are 
many  indications  that  the  best  working  men  are  coming  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  wage-augmenting  action,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  philanthropic  patrons  of  trades' 
unions  would  exert  their  influence  to  aid  and  strengthen  this  whole- 
some feeling.*' 


III. — The  Railways  of  India. 

From  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  of  the  Ist  and  the  8th  October  last  :— 

I. 

**  If  the  introduction  of  railways  into  India  was  tardy,  their  development  in 
that  vast  country  has,  all  thin^  considered,  been  encouraging.  Sixteen  years  ago 
India  had  no  railways.  In  1853  the  first  line  was  opened ;  by  the  end  of  the  year 
22  miles  were  in  working  order;  now  3,943  miles  are  in  use  by  the  public  Since 
1860  the  construction  of  permanent  ways  has  been  effected  with  greater  vigour 
than  at  first,  for  during  the  six  years  ended  with  1866,  no  less  than  2,735  milee 
of  new  road  were  laid  down  and  opened.  The  average  work  of  those  years  was 
456  miles  annually.  Last  year  349  miles  more  were  added,  and  thus  the  aggregate 
mileage  was  brought  up  to  the  number  stated  above.  Contrasted  with  the  network 
of  railways  stretching  over  England,  the  Indian  system  appears  simplicity  itself; 
the  roads  are  nearly  all  main  or  trunk  lines.  Of  branches,  at  present  there  are 
very  few  indeed. 

"  Three  companies — ^the  East  Indian,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  and  the 
Madras'— have  between  them  to  lay  down  656  miles  in  addition  to  their  existing 
works ;  that  accomplished,  Madras  will  be  in  direct  railway  communication  wl£ 
Bombay ;  from  Bombay  a  line  will  run  through  Central  India  and  join  the  East 
Indian  at  Allahabad,  thence  eastward  to  Calcutta,  and  westward  to  Delhi  and  the 
Punjaub.  From  the  terminus  of  the  Punjaub  line  at  Moultan,  goods  and  passengers 
can  be  carried  down  the  Indus  by  the  steam  flotilla  to  the  Scinde  line,  and  by  that 
means  reach  Kurrachee,  the  extreme  north-westem  seaport.  An  inspection  of  the 
railway  map  of  India  shows  that  of  existing  lines  there  are  three  termini  on  the 
eastern  and  four  on  the  western  seaboard  of  the  Peninsula.  The  route  just  traced 
lies  along  the  grand  arteries  of  traffic.  Of  the  smaller  lines  the  Bombay  an  d 
Baroda  and  the  Nagpore  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  drain  the  principal  cotton 
fields. 

**  Though  certain  lengths  have  to  bo  completed,  yet  the  benefits,  both  strategical 
and  commercial,  already  derived  from  the  existing  lines  are  enormous.  Ten  yean 
ago,  when  only  300  miles  of  railway  were  opened,  '  it  took,'  says  Mr.  Danvers, 
*  about  four  weeks  to  travel  by  ddk,  and  as  many  months  to  convey  a  regiment 
from  Calcutta  to  Simh ;  now  it  occupies  five  or  six  days.' 

*'  The  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  eleven  companies ;  their  relative  importance 
is  discloeed  by  the  figures  of  the  subjoined  table :— 
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Miscellanea. 


[Bee 


Mileage,  Ut  of  Mayy  1868,  and  Locomotipes  and  Rolling  Stock  of  Indian 

Railtoatfs,  Ist  of  January,  1868. 


Baflway. 


lliles 
Open. 


Looomotivea. 


Garmgea.       ^"1 


"SS." 


East  Indian 

Great  Indian  Peninsula 

Madras 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Oentrall 

India J 

Scinde   

Punjaub    ^ 

Delhi 

Eaatern  Bengal 

Great  Southern  of  India 

Calcutta  and  South-Eastem  

Oude  and  Rohilkund  

Total  


874 

306 

109 

246 

54 

114 

168 

»9 

42 


425 

209 
106 

65 

25 
38 

6 
32 
15 
12 

4 


3,943 


937 


850 

958 
262 

181 

66 
116 
107 
92 
33 
66 
12 


2.733 


5,538 
2,943 

3,055 

804 
785 
361 
601 
238 
534 
49 


20,969 


*'  The  total  len^rth  of  lines  at  present  sanctioned  by  GoYemmeBt  is  5,609  miks, 
so  that  1,666  milps  remain  •  to  be  finished.  The  East  Indian  main  line  has 
145  miles,  the  Great  Indian  393  miles,  the  Madras  north-west  line  iSo  miles,  the 
Bombay  and  Baroda  7  milos,  the  Panjaiub  (Delhi  line)  266  miles,  the  Eastcn 
Bengal  45  miles,  and  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkund  no  less  than  630  miles.  As  tke 
last  company  has  only  42  lines  opened,  it  must  be  the  least  advanced  of  any  in  tbe 
country.     The  other  companies  appear  to  have  completed  the  lines  sancUoDed. 

*'  There  are  great  variations  discernible  in  the  proportion  of  locomotives  ta 
mileage  and  to  rolling  stock  on  the  different  lines ;  thus,  the  East  Indian  has  ooc 
locomotive  to  3-18  miles,  the  Madras  one  to  6  miles,  and  the  Great  Southern  Of&e  to 
I X  miles,  while  the  ratio  of  vehicles  to  each  locomotive  on  the  respective  roads  wis 
14,  28,  and  16.  The  great  cotton  line,  the  Bombay  and  Baroda,  has  46  vehieks 
per  locomotive. 

"  Tlic  sketch  map  which  accomxMinies  the  Government  directors'  report,  shows 
that  nearly  all  the  great  cotton  6elds  of  India  are  now  connected  by  railraad  with 
shipping  ports.  The  collapse  in  the  Indian  cotton  trade  which  followed  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  in  America  must-,  to  a  considerable  degree,  have  injured  rail* 
way  enterprise.  During  the  half-year  ended  at  Midsummer,  India  sent  ns  only 
729,000  bales  of  raw  cotton ;  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1867,  940,000  hales; 
and  for  the  same  period  of  1866,  no  less  than  2,378,000  bales,  or  more  than  thrioe 
this  half-year's  supply.  Nevertheless,  it  is  officially  reported  that  'railways  are 
beginning  to  t«n  upon  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India  in  other  ways  than  msr^j 
providing  a  more  rapid  and  less  costly  mode  of  conveyance  than  formerly.  Steam 
factories  for  cleaning  cotton  are  springing  up ;  machines  for  half-presdng  ai« 
established  in  many  places,  and  in  others  steam  presses  for  packing  the  bales  for 
shipment  have  been  constructed.* 

"  Upwards  of  75,000,000/.  has  been  expended  on  the  Indian  railways;  the 
chief  part  of  that  sum  was  subscribed  in  this  country.  The  total  number  of  pn>> 
priotors  on  the  31st  of  December  last  was  49,690,  of  whom  40.221  were  stock- 
holders repristered  in  England,  and  819  in  India;  of  the  latter  number,  422  ars 
described  as  Europeans  and  397  as  natives.  The  debenture  holders  nambered 
8,656. 

"  To  England  also  the  contractors  had  to  look  for  goods  and  machinery,  as  weB 
as  money.  The  valoe  of  railway  material  and  machinery  shipped  hence' to  Inda 
during  the  years  1853-67  was  23,253,000^.,  exclusive  of  freight  and 
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which  last  year  amomited  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  yalnePsent.  These  ponderous 
cargoes  weighed  in  the  aggregate  3,519,000  tons,  and  required  5,339  ships  for 
their  conveyance. 

*'  A  census  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  part  of  the  railways  was 
taken  at  Michaelmas  last,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were  39,099  engaged; 
36,048  were  natives,  and  only  3,051  were  set  down  as  'Europeans  and  £ast 
Indians.'  At  this  time  and  for  this  number — ^the  returns  for  the  lines  on  the 
Bombay  side  are  not  included — 2,475  niiles  and  271  stations  were  open;  this, 
therefore,  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  mileage.  It  will  be  observed  that 
of  the  railway  establishments  twelve  out  of  thirteen  employ^  are  natives.  True, 
this  proportion  does  not  hold  with  all  departments;  thus,  in  the  printing  and 
stationery  department,  of  362  pei'sons  engaged,  353  were  natives;  in  the  stores 
department,  of  1,744  hands,  1,655  were  natives;  in  the  locomotive  department 
there  were  ^,288  Europeans  and  East  Indians  to  5,219  natives;  the  special  know- 
ledge  wanted  for  the  latter  department,  rendering  the  employment  of  a  larger 
number  of  Europeans  necessary. 

**  The  European  portion  of  the  railway  service  is  composed  of  a  class  of  men 
who  until  recently  were  little  connected  with  any  department  of  Indian  administra- 
tion. '  A  civil  engineer  was  seldom  seen  in  India  before  railways  were  introduced, 
and  the  usual  staff  of  a  railway,  from  the  traffic  manager  and  locomotive  super- 
intendent to  the  engine  driver  and  stoker,  were  of  course  unknown.  Now,  it  will 
be  observed,  they  are  to  be  counted  by  thousands.  They  go  out  from  this  country 
generally  between  25  and  30  years  of  age,  and  many  spend  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  there.  The  mortality  amongst  them,  notwithstanding  the  exposure  to  which 
they  are  subject,  has  been  below  the  average.'  The  pay  is  already  high,  usually 
double  that  which  a  man  of  the  same  calling  would  obtain  at  home,  and  other 
inducements  are  held  out  to  healthy  and  efficient  hands  to  enter  the  Indian  railway 
service. 

*'  The  capital  authorised  to  be  raised  is  at  present  upwards  of  84,000,000/.; 
the  amount  actually  raised  up  to  the  81st  of  March  of  the  current  year, 
76,579,000/.;  60,049,000/.  on  shares  or  stocks,  and  16,530,000/.  on  debentures. 
Included  in  these  sums  is  9,000,000/.  ndsed  during  1867.  The  capital  account  of 
each  company  is  shown  hereunder :— - 

Capital  Authorised  by  Government ;  the  Amount  Raised,  and  th^  Amount 
Expended  07i  Indian  Railways  up  to  the  Zlst  of  March,  1868. 


Railway. 


AnthoriBed 
Capital 


Amoilnt 
Actually  Haued. 


Amoant 
Withdrawn  for 
Expenditure. 


East  Indian    

G-reat  Indian  Peninsula    , 

Madras    

Scinde     

Indus  Flotilla 

Funjaub 

Delhi  .... 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India 

Eastern  Bengal 

Calcutta  and  South-Eastem , 

Q-reat  Southern 

Oude  and  Bohilkund    

Total   


£ 

28,650,000 

19,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,250,000 

624,000 

2,750,000 

5,000,000 

7,500,000 

2,662,000 

600,000 

1,850,000 

4,000,000 


£ 

28,437,518 
i8,z48,i8o 

9*550,441 
2,097,494 

331*405 
2,040,253 
345i»i64 
7,369,164 
2,5 19*498 

441*350 
1,350,000 

742.549 


£ 

28,862,397 

17,614,586 

8,786,962 

2,111,073 

577,052 

2,618,391 

8,129,145 

7,206,126 

2,336,286 

615,242 

1,354,077 

361,319 


84,386,000 


76,579,016 


75,071,656 


"  It  would  appear  from  this  statement  that,  at  the  latest  date  to  which  the 
accounts  were  made  up,  1,500,000/.  odd  was  the  cash  balance  in  hand,  for  it  had 
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not  been  *  withdrawn  for  ezpenditore.'      The  total  amount  of  capita]  wiaA  the 
oompaniea  estimated  they  should  require  was   93,916,0002.;    the 
sanction  was,  as  the  table  shows,  10  per  cent,  nudc^  that  som. 
"  The  money  was  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

Baised  in  EngUnd —  £  £ 

By  shares 59»253,oi3 

„  oonrertible  debentures 6,357,445 

„  inconvertible       „        10,172,700 

16,530,145 

Baised  in  India  795*858 

Total  at  Slst  of  March,  1868   76,579.016 


"  The  peciuiary  share  of  India  in  these  great  undertakings  was  evidently 
insignificant. 

"  The  75,ooo,oooZ.  which  has  already  been  expended  on  the  raihrajs  does  not 
represent  the  whole  of  their  cost.  The  land  granted  by  Goronment  to  tbe  cosa- 
panies  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  2,500,000/.;  besides  this,  the  Gkn^erameBt,  by 
making  up  the  difference  between  the  contract  rate  of  the  rupee — ^namely  is.  lod. 
— and  the  average  rate  of  exchange  during  the  oonstruction  of  the  works — «.&,  2«. 
— ^has  contributed  about  8  per  cent,  to  the  capital  expended  in  India.  This 
difference  in  value  would  amount  to  3,600,000/.  '  The  actual  cost  of  the  nuhray^' 
Mr.  Danvers  remarks,  '  is  thus  raised  from  75,000,000/.  to  8i,ooo,oool.  But  the 
amount  upon  which  the  profits  are  divisible  is,  fortunately  for  the  oompaBoes, 
linuted  to  tlieir  contribution/ 

"  Of  the  shareholders'  contributions  45,000,000/.  were  expended  in  India,  and 
for  goods,  freight,  and  insurance  30,000,000/.  in  England.*' 

IL 

«  We  are  told  that  '  IncUan  railways  do  not  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
expenditure  always  exceeds  estimates.  In  some  cases  the  cost  has  been  three  or  §am 
times  greater  than  was  expected.  In  others  the  excess  has  been  very  smalL'  If 
the  companies  have  had  grants  of  land  and  other  advantages  afforded  than  by 
Government,  the  charge  for  freight  and  marine  insurance  has  borne  heavily  upon 
their  resources.  Tbe  East  Indian  line  will  average  about  22,000/.  per  mile,  bat 
this  expenditure  inclodes  losses  occasioned  by  the  mutiny.  The  Bombay  and  Baroda 
will  be  at  the  same  rate  until  the  extension  to  Delhi  is  completed.  Tbe  Scinde  will 
cost  20,000/.  Tbe  Madras  hss  cost  only  12,000/.  or  thereabouts;  tbe  Great 
Southern,  10,000/.;  and  the  line  between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  kss  tfasn 
7,000/.  per  mile. 

"  Tbe  bulk  of  the  expenditure  on  each  line  is  stated  in  the  report  nnder  five  (v 
six  chief  heads  for  each  company.     We  select  the  four  largest  undertakings : — 


Jtelhrays. 

Chief  Itemi  of  Expendituie. 

East  Indian. 

Great  Indian 
Peninfula 

Madna. 

Baroda.  fee. 

Works  and  bridsres 

£ 

B,775»ooo 
6,485,000 
2,785,00c 
3,145,000 
3,380,000 

3.3  5»»ooo 

£ 

6,845,600 
4,938,500 
1,817,700 
1,888,000 
1,156,200 

196,000 

£ 

2,446,900 

2,999,800 

1,061,000 

798,000 

717,200 

362,700 

£ 
2,896,500 
1,735,400 
586,800 

Permanent  way  and  stations 

Freight  and  insurance  

Boiling  stock  and  engines 

Dstablishments  

1,096,800 
433,800 

470,000 

Miscellaneous,     electric     tele- 1 
graph  stores,  &c J 

Total    

27,92i,ooo 

16,842,000 

8,385,600 

7,219,300 
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**  The  oonstniction  of  tho  Madras  line,  one  of  the  cheapest,  involved  an  outlay 
c<f  one-eighth  of  the  total  expenditure  for  freight  and  insurance.  The  Bombay  and 
Baroda  appears  to  have  been  more  fortunately  situated  with  respect  to  the  same 
items. 

"  Single  rails  are  characteristic  of  the  Indian  permanent  way.  Of  nearly 
4,000  miles  now  open,  only  209  are  provided  with  doable  rails,  and  these  are  found 
on  four  lines,  viz.,  the  East  Indian,  which  has  94^ ;  the  Great  Indian  Peniusala,  98 ; 
the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  1 1 J ;  and  the  Scinde  5  miles.  The  traffic 
is  eminently  a  goods  traffic,  for  less  than  one- third  of  the  total  revenue  is  raised 
from  passengei's.  The  passenger  traffic  is  markedly  a  third-class  traffic.  Last  year 
I3f  million  of  passengers  were  conveyed  by  the  various  Indian  lines,  and  of  those 
persons  1 3,000,000  were  third-class  and  parliamentary  passengers.  This  contrasts 
curiously  with  the  statistics  of  passenger  traffic  in  this  country,  where  the  travellers 
hold  this  proportion  or  thereabouts — to  four  persons  using  the  third-class  and 
parliamentary  carriages  there  are  two  who  go  by  the  second-class,  and  one  who 
travels  first-class.  Season  ticket  holders  on  Indian  lines  are  numerically  insig- 
nificant, being  but  slightly  over  6,000.  The  passenger  traffic  for  each  line  is  shown 
by  the  following  table : — 


Passenger  Traffic  of  Indian  Railvxiys  for  the  Year  ended  the  20th  of  Juney 

1867. 


Railway. 


Number  of  Passengert. 


First  Class. 


Second 
Class. 


Third  Class 

and 

Parliamentary. 


lV>tal. 


East  Indian    

Great  Indian  Peninsula    

Madras    

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  1 

India   J 

Scinde  

Punjaub 

Eastern  Bengal  

Great  Southern  of  India 

Calcutta  and  South-eastern  

Oude  and  Bohilkund 

Total   


34,119 

32,688 

8,019 

7,102 

2,097 
6,312 
39,827 
2,133 
3,653 
801 


111,850 

207,761 

70,376 

40,216 

5,549 
25,883 
47,957 

16,215 
813 


4,280,642 
2,830,164 
1,833,752 

1,505,404 

135,589 
585,113 
1,102,504 
437,027 
339,277 
34,469 


4,426,611 
3,070,613 
1,912,146 

i43»235 
616,809 
1,190,289 
439,160 
359»H5 
35»58+ 


136,261 


526,119 


13,083,941 


I3»746i3" 


"  Indian  fares  are  low.  The  third-cUss  vary  from  one-third  of  a  penny  to  one 
halfpenny  per  mile ;  the  second-class  from  three-fiirthings  to  something  over  id,  per 
mile;  and  the  first-class  from  i\d.  to  z^d,  a  mile. 

•*  With  the  exception  of  sheep,  the  live  stock  traffic  appears  to  be  very  small. 
During  the  year  the  Great  Indian  conveyed  ao 8,000,  and  the  Bombay  and  Baroda 
212,000  sheep.  The  aggregate  weight  of  general  merchandise  carried,  exclusive  of 
minerals,  was  nearly  2,000,000  tons.  Excluding  shunting,  the  number  of  miles 
travelled  by  trains  of  the  four  largest  companies  were  these :  the  East  Indian, 
5,239,000  miles;  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  2,630,000  miles;  the  Madras, 
1,362,000  miles;  and  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  757,000  miles 
during  the  year. 

*'  The  subjoined  statement  shows  that  the  aggregate  gross  receipts  of  all  the 
companies  in  1866-67,  approached  the  large  sum  of  5,000,000/.,  of  which 
i,377,oooZ.  was  collected  from  passengers,  or  100,000/.  more  than  in  the  previous 
year;  and  3,321,000/.  for  minerals  and  goods,  showing  an  increase  of  229,000/.; 
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the  year's  increaie,  therefore,  from  both  branches  of  reodpt  was  319,000^— 4b 
was  on  the  '  gross  receipts/  be  it  observed.  The  net  revenue  was  only  izfiooL  is 
excess  of  the  previous  twelve  months.  Bat  last  year  the  increase  over  its  pn^ 
decessor  was  very  Uurge,  for  it  is  stated  that  in  the  '  two  years  the  revone  ka 
increased  upwards  of  i,ooOfOoo2.' 

Receipts  of  Indian  Railvoays  for  the  Tear  ended  with  20th  Junt^  1867. 


From 

Bulway. 

Pusengers, 
fcc 

Good! 

and  Mmerals. 

Tetegrmph 
and  Soiifdha. 

TotiL 

£ast  Indian 

£ 
557,511 
323,880 
168,375 

186,546 

15,067 
34,869 
61,666 
2,540 
26,358 

£ 

1,488,290 

1,073,811 

280,929 

225,113 

96,225 
56,977 
71,608 
120 
27,534 

£ 

111,333 

19,469 

16,282 

22,066 

7,083 
1,460 

^.157,154 
1417,160 

465.5** 

433.725 

1 1 1,29: 

GJreat  Indian  Peninsula 

Miir1r«i> 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  1 

India   J 

Scinde 

Funjaub  

91,846 

Eastern  Bengal 

Oude  and  Rohilkund* 

140»357 

Great  Southern  of  India 

?^,3<2 

Total   

1,376,812 

3,320,607 

177,693 

4^75,"- 

*  For  nine  weeks  only,  viz.,  from  9th  April. 


'*  The  working  expenses  and  maintenance  of  the  Indian  lines  absorbed  more 
than  half  the  gross  receipts ;  here,  at  home,  the  corresponding  charges  are  vay 
appreciably  less  than  one-half  of  the  receipts.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  IndiiB 
companies  amounted  to  2,538,000/.,  leaving  2,337,000/.  as  net  reoexpta. 

Expenditure  and  Xet  Receipts  of  Indian  Railways  for  the  Tear  ended 
with  the  ZOth  of  JunCy  1867. 


Bailway. 


Ezpcnditore. 

Kct 

Working 
Expenses. 

Htintenance. 

Total. 

B»ip«» 

£ 
782,897 
624,323 
137.724 

£ 

201,544 

159,792 

66,805 

£ 

984»44« 
784^115 

204,529 

£ 
1,172,633 
633,W5 
261.057 

233,311 

76,336 

309.647 

124,078 

54,111 

i,ir,o 

19,955 

14,247 
5,157 

89,136 
71.314 
68,358 
1,160 
25,112 

22,156 
20,532 
71,fl» 
1,500 
30,240 

1,853,481 

523,881 

2,537,812 

2,837,300 

East  Indian     

Great  Indian  Peninsula    

Madras    

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  1 

India   J 

Scinde 

Punjaub  

Eastern  Bengal  

Oude  and  Rohilkund*  

Qreat  Southern  of  India  

Total   


•  For  nine  weeks  only. 
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"  Mr.  Danvers  has  instituted  a  rather  minate  comparison  of  receipts  and  expen- 
diture per  train  mile  of  the  Indian  lines  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Line  of  Canada.  We  place  the  receipts  and  the  expenses  in  juxtaposition 
after  the  names  of  a  few  lines,  by  way  of  illustration,  thus  : — ^East  Indian,  8#.  id, 
— 3*.  6rf.j  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  lo*.  ^d. — 6*.;  Madras,  6*.  id. — 3*.  id.; 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  i  is. — "ja.  4^.  The  railways  of  Great  Britain 
in  1865,  5«.  i  j«?.— 2*.  6d.;  and  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  in  1866,  5*.  j^d. — 
4tf.  The  Indian  bear  comparison  with  the  British  lines,  but  their  economic  pliffht 
would  be  wretched  indeed  if  they  approached  the  condition  of  the  great  Canadian 
company.  The  price  of  fuel  seriously  affects  the  cost  of  the  locomotive  departments 
of  the  various  companies.  In  the  East  Indian  the  locomotive  expenditure  per 
train  mile  was  1*.  3^^.;  in  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  it  was  2».  6jd.;  in  the 
Bombay  and  Baroda  it  was  zs.  i\d.i  and  in  the  Madras,  is.  i\d.  It  is  officially 
stated  that  '  with  regard  to  wood  fuel,  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  planting  and  preserving  forests  for  the  purpose.  With  respect  to  coal,  an 
abundant  supply  is  obtained  in  Bengal ;  but  the  beds  in  Central  India  have  not  yet 
been  made  available  for  railway  purposes,  access  to  them  having  been  delayed  by 
the  tardy  operations  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.'  But  little  insight  of 
these  lines  is  needed  to  discover  how  much  their  prosperity  is  dependent  on  the 
price  of  fuel.  The  line  last  named  paid  51^.  a  ton  for  coal ;  the  cost  in  England 
being  27,418/.,  the  freight,  &c.,  amounting  to  nearly  four  times  that  sum,  namely, 
98,708/.;  coke,  6zs.  a  ton ;  and  patent  fuel,  54^.  a  ton;  and  these  are  not  the 
highest  figures  quoted.  The  Madras  lines  are  as  dependent  on  England  for  coal  as 
the  companies  in  Western  India.  The  lower  expenditure  of  the  Madras  '  is  partly 
due  to  the  more  general  use  of  wood,  bnt  partly  also  to  the  economical  system 
of  management,  which  reflects  credit  on  the  railway  authorities  in  the  Madras 
presidency.' 

"  Perhaps  no  better  evidence  is  wanted  of  the  general  success  of  Indian  rail- 
ways than  that  afforded  by  the  large  sum  recouped  the  Government  for  guaranteed 
interest.  The  whole  sum  which  has  been  paid  by  Government  under  its  guarantee, 
now  amounts  to  22,212,500/.,  of  which  about  9,500,000/.  has  been  recovered  from 
the  companies,  leaving  something  above  1 2,000,000/.  as  their  present  debt,  and 
which  is  chargeable  against  the  half  of  their  surplns  profits  over  5  per  cent.  The 
interest  advanced  to  the  companies  in  1867  was  3,238,000/.;  almost  all  of  this  was 
paid  in  England. 

**  We  conclude  with  a  passage  that  may  be  profitably  conned  by  railway  directors 
in  this  country.  '  One  great  advantage  of  the  guarantee  system,'  observes 
Mr.  Danvers,  *  is  that  it  provides  efiectual  means  for  keeping  the  capital  and 
revenue  accounts  perfectly  distinct.  Every  sixpence  which  is  advanced  by  the 
Government  for  interest  on  the  capital,  both  before  and  after  the  lines  are  opened, 
is  charged  against  revenue.  An  account  is  kept  of  the  sums  so  advanced,  and  the 
Government  is  reimbursed,  under  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  railways.  Rules  have,  moreover,  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  have  to  make  up  and  examine  the  half-yearly  revenue  accounts.  True  and 
real  profits  are  carefully  defined,  and  it  is  shown  how  they  are  to  be  ascertained.' 
By  these  means  the  confusion  between  capital  and  revenue  accounts  is  rendered 
impossible." 


IV. — Post  Ojffice  Annuities  and  Assurances. 

From  the  Poll  Malt  Gazette:— 

*'  We  recently  adverted  to  the  annuity  and  life  assurance  business  of  the 
General  Post  Office.  The  figures  were  quoted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  gave  the  history  of  its  proceedings  up  to  the  close  of  1866.  A 
subsequent  report  continues  the  information  to  the  end  of  1867.    The  whole  sum 
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reoeifred  fw  immediate  and  deferred  amimtieB  was  143,1172.  Ibis  vas  tlie  result 
of  two  yean  and  eight  months'  working.  The  poet  office  began  thia  branch  of  ifei 
mnltifarions  dntiee  on  the  17th  of  April,  1865.  In  addition  to  the  ordimnr  psj- 
ments  there  were  certain  {Sees  received  on  '  annuity  oontracta,'  amoanting  to  736/.; 
hence,  the  total  was  143:9532.  The  premiums  were  paid  in  i»329  separate  sau, 
thus: — For  'immediate  annuities,'  136,637/.  in  552  sums;  for  '  deferred  anniEtSes 
and  monthly  allowances,  money  not  returnable,'  3,893^  in  129  soma;  and  for 
*  deferred  annuities  and  monthly  allowances,  money  retnmable,'  2,687/.  a 
548  sums.  The  post  office  has,  during  the  whole  term,  paid  to  iU  annailuti 
1 1,650/.,  and  '  repaid  to  contractors '  premiums  to  the  extent  of  2272.  Hk  vlnie 
was,  therefore,  11,877/.  '^be  year  1866  began  with  400  anmiitaiitB*  who  v«r 
then  or  had  been,  on  the  books,  and  closed  with  709 ;  the  total  som  for  which 
contracts  had  been  granted  was  15,437/.,  thus  distributed: — 

£         s. 

For  551  immediate  annuities  12,393     17 

„      57  deferred  annuities  and  monthly  aUowanoes,  1 

money  not  returnable J        '»**5     " 

„    101  deferred  annuities  and  monthly  allowances,!  . 

money  returnable   j        *»9'7     « 

But  the  contracts  in  force  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1867,  were  less  tlun  thi^ 
for  twenty-seven  appear  to  have  been  determined — six  in  the  first,  ^we  ia  the 
second,  and  sixteen  in  the  third  section,  leaving  the  Government  liable  for  14,820/. 
It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  statistics,  that  '  immediate  annuities  '  are  by  &r  tht 
most  popular  investments.  Considering  the  facilities  and  advantages  c^  the  post 
office  scheme,  the  development  of  the  business  is  certainly  slow.  On  the  Slst  of 
December,  1866,  the  office  had  received  in  premiums  4,005/.;  in  the  foQowiBg 
year  3,580/.  was  added  thereto,  making  the  total  sum  received  in  two  years  aad 
nine  months  7,585/.  That  was  paid  in  10,256  sums;  consequently  the  avenge 
payments  were  rather  under  fifteen  shillings  each.  Tliere  were  1,168  poGoM 
issued  by  the  Slst  of  December,  1866 ;  but  in  the  subsequent  twelve  months  csoly 
364  were  granted.  The  aggregate  number  issued  was  i»532,  and  the  total  amonat 
insured  114,900/.  But  since  the  whole  number  in  force  at  the  ^id  of  last  yev 
was  only  1^485,  there  were  forty -seven  policies  which  had  lapsed  or  had  been 
satisfied.  Of  all  the  lives  insured  only  six  had  fallen  in,  and  upon  those  the  office 
paid  388/.  Whether  this  be  a  large  or  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  selected 
lives,  we  must  leave  actuaries  to  answer.  The  charges  of  management  for  both 
annuities  and  insurances  during  the  two  years  and  three  quarters  were  2,911/.; 
against  which  the  office  received  in  the  shape  of  fees,  on  the  grant  of  certaiD 
annuities,  736/.  Whether  or  not  the  slow  progress  of  the  annuity  scheme  is  owii^ 
to  the  preference  of  working  men  for  less  secure  associations  connected  with  their 
unions,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  popular  distrust  of  the  post  office.  In  the  poitel 
savings  banks  the  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  851,000  depositors  on  the 
Slst  of  December,  1867,  was  little  short  of  10,000,000/.  sterling.  There  can  be 
no  stronger  mark  of  public  confidence  than  this." 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  I.-EN6LAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES— QuABTEB  ended  Juwe,  1868. 
BIRTHS  AND  DRATHS— QuABTEB  ended  Sbftbmbbb,  1868. 


A. — iSerial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Years  1862-68,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears, 

Calendar  Years,  1862-68 -.—Numbers, 


Yeart 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

•63. 

'62. 

MarriageB  No. 

JBiHhs „ 

Deethfl    ....  „ 

— 

178,791 
767,897 
471,102 

187,776 
753,870 
500,689 

185,474 
748,069 
490,909 

180,387 
740,275 
495,531 

173,510 
727,417 
473,837 

164,030 
712,684 
436,566 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1862-68. 
(I.)  Marriages: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'68. 

'67. 

•66. 

•65. 

'64. 

'63. 

•62. 

March No. 

86,670 

86,380 

87,579 

36,807 

37,988 

35,528 

33,953 

June  „ 

45,226 

45,462 

48,577 

45,827 

44,599 

44,146 

40,853 

September    „ 

— 

44,003 

46,257 

45,852 

44,675 

41,932 

40,600 

December     „ 

— 

52,946 

55,363 

56,988 

53,125 

51,904 

48,624 

(II.)  Births  :- 

-Numbers, 

qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'68. 

•67. 

•66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

March. No. 

198,594 

195,355 

196,753 

194,130 

192,947 

186,341 

181,990 

June  „ 

202,892 

199,649 

192,437 

192,988 

188,835 

189,340 

185,554 

September    „ 

192,467 

190,255 

179,086 

181,941 

181,016 

173,439 

172,709 

December    „ 

— 

182,638 

185,594 

179,010 

177,478 

178,297 

172,431 

an.) 

Deaths  :- 

-Numbers. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

'62. 

120,095 

134,254 

138,136 

140,410 

14^,977 

128,096 

122,019 

June  „ 

109,984 

112,523 

128,551 

115,892 

116,880 

118,121 

107,392 

September   „ 

180,502 

106,462 

116,650 

118,362 

112,228 

112,504 

92,381 

December    „ 

— 

115,863 

117,352 

121,246 

123,451 

115,116 

114,774 
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Annual  Rates  per  Cent,  of  Persons  Married,  and  of  Births,  and  Diaths. 
daring  the  Years  1862-68,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1862-68: — General  Percentage  Results. 


YiAma 

•68. 

Mean 
•58-67. 

•67. 

•66. 

•65. 

•64. 

'68 

•M 

! 

Estmtd.Popln.) 
of    England 
tfi  thousandsy 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

21,649 

— 

2»,43'^ 

21,210 

20,991 

20,77- 

20,554 

ic,35^ 

Persons  Mar-"l 
ried  Perct./ 

Births   ..     „ 

Deaths...     „ 

— 

1-689 

3-508 
a-i57 

1-668 

3-584 
2198 

1-770 

3-554 
2-361 

1-768 

3-564 
2-339 

1-736 

3-564 
2-386 

1-688 

3-539 
2-305 

1-614 

3-504 
M47 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1862-68. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Percentages. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•68. 

Mean 
•58-67. 

•67. 

•66. 

•65. 

•64. 

•63. 

•61 

March  ....Perct. 

1-364 

1-398 

1-382 

1-442 

1-428 

1-472 

1-408 

1-360 

June „ 

1-678 

1-717 

1-704 

1-840 

1-754 

1-724 

1-726 

1-614 

Septmbr.      „ 

— 

1-635 

1-628 

1-728 

1-732 

1-704 

1-616 

1-582 

Decembr.     „ 

1-995 

1-954 

2-064 

2-146 

2-022 

1-996 

1-890 

(II.) 

Births  .- 

— Percentages. 

Q:rs,  ended 
last  day  of 

March  ....Perct. 

•68. 

Mean 
'58-67. 

•67. 

•66. 

•65. 

•64. 

•63. 

'61 

3-694 

3-674 

3-713 

3-777 

3-765 

3-740 

S-G91 

s-ew 

June „ 

3-764 

3-637 

3-742 

3-644 

3-692 

3-651 

3-700 

3-66 

Septmbr.      „ 

3-523 

3-371 

3-518 

3-346 

3-434 

3-453 

3-343 

s-ss 

Decembr.     „ 

— 

3-347 

3-368 

3-458 

3-370 

3-376 

3-428 

3-350 

(III.) 

Deaths 

: — Percentages, 

Q;rs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March  ....Perct. 

•68. 

Mean 
•58-67. 

'67. 

•66. 

•65. 

•64. 

•63. 

•61 

2-234 

2-576 

2-551 

2-652 

2-723 

2-772 

2-538 

2-4a 

J'»no » 

2-040 

2-220 

2-109 

2-434 

2-217 

2-260 

2-308 

2-121 

Septmbr.      „ 

2-389 

2-024 

2-006 

2-179 

2-140 

2141 

2-169 

1-800 

Decembr.      „ 

— 

2-211 

2-137 

2-187 

2-283 

2-349 

2-213 

2-230 
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B.  —  Comparative    Table   of   Consols,    Provisions,    Pauperism,    and 
Temperature  in  each  of  the  Nine  Quarters  erided  September^  1868. 


1 

8 

s 

4                   6 

s 

7                 8 

9 

Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 
(for 

Money). 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  Mean  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 

RcgeiiU) 

per  Ton 

at 

Waterwde 
Market. 

Southwark. 

Pauperism. 

Quarters 
ending 

the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
iMt  day  of  each  week. 

Mean 
Tem- 
pera- 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

la-door. 

Ont-door. 

ture. 

1866 
Sept.  30 

£ 

881 

51     - 

d.  d,  d. 
6k 

d,  d.  d, 

5i-8i 

6J 

*.  *.  ». 

76—120 

97 

"0.955 

717,563 

0 
68-9 

Dec.  81 

m 

56     8 

4i-7 
Si 

5i-7i 
6i 

85—130 

I07 

^33»979 

784,812 

46-2 

1867 
Mar.  31 

90i 

60    7 

4i— 7 
54 

5~7i 
6k 

115—160 
137 

147,620 

832,864 

88-9 

June 80 

92} 

63  11 

4f-6i 

5i 

5i-7i 
6i 

135—175 

155 

i34»678 

779,629 

68-5 

Sept.  80 

94t 

65    4 

4f-6i 

5i 

6—7 

6 

100—155 

127 

129,838 

743,977 

59-7 

Dec.  81 

941 

67  11 

5l 

4i— 6i 
5i 

110—155 
i3i    . 

146,237 

771,280 

42-5 

1868 
Mar.  81 

93 

72    2 

4i-6i 
5l 

4i--6i 

5t 

125—170 
M7 

I59i7i6 

860,166 

41-4 

June  80 

941 

71  10 

5t 

4J-7 
5i 

130—170 

150 

142,588 

800,944 

55-8 

Sept.30 

94f 

59    1 

4i-6i 
5l 

4}-6J 

5J 

120-176 

147 

138,284 

778,804 

68-9 

—General  Average  Death-Rate  Table:— Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  Poptdation  in  the  Eleven  Divisions  of  England  in  the  Ten  Years 
1861-60;  in  the  Year  1867  ;  in  the  Summer^  and  Autumn  Quarters  of  1867; 
and  in  the  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Quarters  of  1868. 


Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000  Living  in 

Divisions. 

Ten  Tears, 
1851-60. 

1867.              1 

1868. 

Year. 

Summer 
Quarter. 

Autumn 
Quarter. 

Winter 
Quarter. 

Spring 
Quarter. 

Summer 
Quarter. 

I.  London 

23-63 
19-66 
20-44 
20-58 
20-01 
22-35 
21-10 
25-51 
23-09 
21-99 
21-28 

22-98 
18-90 
20-32 
19*33 
I9'i3 
20-70 
20-^1 
25-89 
23*64 
24*73 
20-68 

21-27 
17-64 
18-34 
17-24 
15-89 
18-82 
18-63 
23-76 
22-65 
23-19 
17-82 

23-61 
18-07 
19-03 
18-38 
17-65 
20-30 
19-25 
26-31 
21-89 
24-67 
18-85 

23-29 
19-14 
20-01 
19-43 
20-21 
21-31 
20-59 
26-31 
22-53 
24-80 
22-12 

21-88 
17-01 
17-13 
18-05 
lfi-94 
1919 
19-89 
23-92 
22-51 
21-95 
19-89 

24-68 

II.  South-Eastem  counties   .... 

III.  South  Midland       „ 

IV,  Eastern  counties  

21-18 
23-08 
21-48 

V.  South- Western  counties  ... 
n.  West  Midland        „ 
Tii.  North  Midland       „ 
vin.  North-Western       „ 
IX.  Yorkshire              

17-04 
23-29 
24-09 
28-80 
27-99 

X.  Northern  counties    

25-35 

XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 

18-45 

Note. — ^The  above  mortality  for  the  year  1867  is  the  mean  of  the  quarterly  rates. 
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D — Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table:— -AjsrsrcAij  Ratk   of  Mobtalitt  per 
Cent,  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  eacA  Quarter  ef  tie 

Years  1868-66. 


Arem 

in  SUtnte 

icret. 

Population 
Enumerated. 

Quarters 
ending 

AubiuI  Rate  of  llortabty  perCteL 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Yon 

1861. 

1868. 

Mean 
'58-87. 

1S67.    ISOl 

Inl42Dietrict8,and"1 
56  Sub -districts,  1 
comprising      the  f 
Chief  Towns J 

3,287,151 

10,930,841 

fMarch.. 
J  June  .... 
]  Sept  .... 
LDec 

Year  .... 

2-403 
2-220 
2-649 

2*761 
^'355 

2-249 

2-460 

2-732 
2-199 
2-243 
2-380 

2-965 

2-6^ 

'  2-5U 

— 

2-456 

2-389 

2-6S 

34,087,732 

9.I35.383 

Year  .... 

fMarch.. 
J  June  .... 

LDeo 

— 

2'OI4 

1-955 

2-OCIS 

In    the    remaining 
Districts  and  Sub- 
districts  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,   • 
comprising  chiefly 
Small  Toicns  and 
Country  Parishes  ^ 

2-012 
1-804 
2-044 

2-350 

1-746 
1-902 

2-315 

1-991 
1-696 
1-818 

2-250 
2-171 
1-719 
1-88) 

Kote. — ^The  three  months,  January,  February,  March,  contain  90,  in  leap  ywr  91 
days;  the  three  months,  April,  May,  June,  91  days ;  each  of  the  last  two  quarten  oiihe 
year  92  days.  For  this  inequality  a  correction  has  been  made  in  the  calculadons,  ak» 
for  the  difference  between  365  and  365*25  days,  and  366  and  365*25  days  in  leap  rev. 

E. — Special  Town  Tabic: — Population;  Births,  Deaths;  Mean  TEXPE&ATinti «ii 
Rainfaix  in  last  Summer  Qwarter,  in  Fourteen  Large  To^mg. 


Cities,  fcc. 

Estimated 
Population  in 
the  Middle 

of 

the  Year 

1868. 

Births 

in 

IS  Weeks 

ending 
26th  Sept., 

1868. 

Deaths 

IS  Weeks 

ending 

26th  Sept., 

1868. 

Annual  Bate 

to  1,000  UvingduziBg 

the  IS  Weeks 

ending  Septemher. 

Me»      'Uitf 
Teaapentot-.       ia 

m           laAam  . 
18  Weeks      12  Toil  J 

eadiaf          eaist  1 

Births. 

Deatha 

26tliSept, 

Total  of  14  large  towns.... 
liondon   

^1441.525 

3»iiM35 
167,487 
35^.296 
500,676 

36M35 
117,162 

232,362 
134.000 
246,851 
122,628 

127,701 

177,039 
449,868 

319.985 

(1863.) 

560,000 

57,004 

26,979 
1,397 
3,154 
4,656 
3,399 
1,127 
2,223 
1,213 
2,352 
1,038 

1,176 

1,585 
4,448 

2,257 

441251 

l9iH9 
909 
2,617 
4,021 
3,457 
1,051 
1,882 
1,028 
2,059 
916 

873 

1,158 
3,262 

1,869 
3,699 

35-52 

34-63 
33-48 
35-93 
37-32 
37-19 
38-61 
38-40 
36-33 
88-24 
33-97 

86-96 

85-93 
39-68 

28-31 

27'57 

24*58 
21-78 
29-82 
32-23 
37*82 
36-00 
32*51 
30*79 
33-48 
29-98 

27*44 

26-25 
29-10 

23-44 
26-51 

eo-5 

63-7 

61-3 
611 

60-6 
60-5 

60-4 
58-5 

57-0 

69-1 

58-7 

60-8 

575 
4*40 

Til 
3:5 

4^ 
5*4* 

4*** 
9a 
<*43 
5-1; 

Bristol  (city)    

Birmingham  (borough)... 

Liverpool  (borough)  

Manciester  (city)  

Salford  (borough)  

Sheffield  (borough)    

Bradford  (borough)  

Leeds  (borough) 

Hull  (borough)       

Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne    1 

(borough)    J 

Edinburgh  (city)    

Grlasffow  (citv)    

Dublin  (city  and  some"! 
suburbs) j 

Yienna 

673     1     -    1 

^^'^^Si^^''  population  used  in  deducing  the  birth  and  death-rates  for  the  quarter  u  vM 
--itimated  for  any  particular  quarter,  but  for  the  middle  of  the  year.                                                | 

— — ■ 

1868.] 
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F.—Divmanal  Table:— Karkiaqeb  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  20th 
JwMy  1868-66;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Qtuirters  ended  20th 
September,  1868-66. 


DIVISIONS. 
(CSngland  and  Wales.) 


Bnold.  &  Wales....  TotctU 


I.  London. 


II.  South-Eastem  ., 

III.  South  Midland .. 

IV.  Eastern 


V.  South-Westem .. 
VI.  West  Midland  .. 
vn.  North  Midland.. 

vin.  l^^orth- Western  . 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  


XI.  Monmthflh.  &  Wales 


Akxa 


Statute  Acres 


37,324,883 


77,997 

4,065,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3,865,332 
3,540,797 

2,000,227 
3,654,636 
3,492,322 

5,218,588 


Population 
1861. 

(Perioiu.) 


No. 
20,066,224 


2,803,989 

1,847,661 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 

1,835,714 
2,436,568 
1,288,928 

2,935,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 

1,312,834 


Hakbiagks  in  Quarters  ended 
30th  June. 


1868. 


No. 
45)226 


8,011 

3,852 
2,200 

1,695 

3,316 
5,217 
3,090 

7,640 

4,654 
2,864 

2,687 


1867. 


No. 
45,462 


8,224 

3,730 
2,205 
1,703 

3,317 
5,198 
3,141 

7,479 
4,867 
2,788 

2,810 


1866. 


No. 
48,577 


8,764 

3,839 
2,229 
1,732 

3,692 
5,924 
3,178 

8,004 
5,135 
3,140 

2,940 


DIVISIONS. 
(England  and  Wales.) 


8  9  10 

BiKTHS  in  Quarters  ended 
80th  September. 


1868.    1867. 


1866. 


11 


IS 


IS 


Dbaths  in  Quarters  ended 
80th  September. 


1868. 


1867. 


1866. 


EVOLD.  &WALEB....TotaU 


I.  London 

II.  South-Eastem  .... 
ni.  South  Midland.... 
rv.  Eastern , 

V.  South-Westem.... 
VI.  West  Midland  .... 
vn.  North  Midland.... 

vin.  North-Western.... 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmthsh.& Wales 


No. 
192,467 


26,979 

16,908 

11,868 

9,385 

14,215 
23,560 
11,960 

31,024 
21,200 
12,983 

12,385 


No. 

190,255 


No. 
179,086 


No. 

130,502 


No. 
108,462 


No. 
116,650 


27,264 

16,478 

11,311 

9,409 

14,389 
23,512 
11,493 

30,666 
21,212 
12,406 

12,125 


25,799 

15,219 

10,773 

8,670 

13,480 
22,102 
10,846 

28,415 
19,684 
12,168 

11,930 


19,149 

10,825 
7,810 
6,302 

7,989 
15,754 
8,172 

24,054 

15*520 
8,350 

6,577 


16,337 

8,900 
6,176 
5,044 

7,436 

12,561 

6,282 

19,522 

12,409 

7,507 


22,863 

9,007 
5,856 
5,273 

8,058 

11,482 

5,888 

22,037 

11,918 

6,984 

7,786 


2k2 
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[Dec 


[Abitraet«d  f^om  the  particnlan  Bnpplied  to  the  Registnr-Genenl  by  Jaxxs  Glajsbkb*  Esq^  F.RA,  fee] 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 

force 

of 

Vapoor. 

-'ts. 

1868. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

iai 

Cnibfsst 

of  As. 

ICODthH. 

u». 

DiiT. 
from 
Aver- 
age  of 

VI 
Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age  of 

27 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

of  the 
rhames 

Me«.. 

Diff. 

Aver- 
se ef 

27 
Yean 

Mean^ 

Jaly    ... 
Aug.    ... 
Sept.  ... 

O 

67-0 
68-6 
60-6 

o 
+6-1 

+2-9 

+4-0 

o 
+5-9 

+2-4 

+8-4 

o 
60-3 

58-7 

56-1 

o 
+8-0 

+1-4 

+2-1 

o 
54-6 

54-6 

62-2 

o 
+1-0 

+0-7 

+11 

o 
26-3 

20-1 

20-6 

o 
+  6-5 

+0-6 

+2-1 

o 
67  •• 

66-9 

60-8 

In. 

-427 

•891 

In. 
+  -0U 

+•007 

+-010 

Gr. 
4-7 

4-7 

4-4 

Or 
+•-1 

+8^ 

Mean  ... 

63-9 

+4-8 

+8-9 

68-4 

+2-2 

53-8 

+0-9 

22-8 

+2-7 

64-9 

•414 

+  •011 

4-6 

+«-i 

Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weiehtofa 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Number  of  NighU 
itra 

eat 

as 

1868. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

63 
Yean. 

Rirh. 

Months. 

At  or 

belov 
30O. 

Be- 
tween 
UP 
and 

40°. 

Above 
40O. 

Bed- 
9^ 

July    ... 
Aug:    ... 
Sept.  ... 

68 
78 

74 

-IS 

-  4 

-  7 

In. 
29-891 

29-786 

29-698 

In. 
+•092 

-•060 

-128 

Gr. 
524 

626 

528 

Gr. 

-  4 

-  8 

-  6 

In. 
1-1 

2-5 

1-6 

In. 
-1-3 

+0-1 

-1-8 

Miles. 
229 

364 

240 

0 
0 
0 

1 
8 
8 

90 
29 

87 

o 
S9-4 

38-8 

$4-1 

s 
51 -9 

Mean  ... 

70 

-  8 

29-773 

-■029 

526 

-  4 

Sum 
6-1 

Sum 
-2-6 

Mean 
244 

Sum 
0 

Sum 
6 

Son 
86 

$4-1  1  »« 

Not9,—ln  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— }  minus  sonifies  belov  tka  avcx^^sai 
that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


Thundergtormt  occurred  on  the  9th  July  at  Sidmouth,  Oshome,  Taunton*  ] 
and  Oxford;  on  the  11th  at  Gaernsej,  Bonmemouth,  Weyhridge  Henth,  Stratib- 
field  TurgiBS,  Streatley,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cardington ;  on  the  12th  at  Odborn^ 
Boornemonth,  Worthing,  Taunton,  Wilton,  Tnnhridge  Wella.  Weyhridge  Heath, 
Strathfield  Tnrgiss,  London,  and  Oxford ;  on  the  13th  at  Gnemaey ;  on  the  15th 
at  Taanton,  IStrathfield  Torgiss,  Bath,  Streatley,  Eoclee,  and  Halifax;  on  tbe  16th 
at  Norwich ;  on  the  22nd  at  Ripon ;  on  the  23rd  at  Hull ;  on  the  25th  at  Goemeey; 
on  the  26th  at  Helston,  Truro,  and  London ;  and  on  the  28th  at  Holkham,  Bipoiw 
AUenheads,  and  Bywell.  On  the  3rd  August  at  Guemaey,  Helston,  and  Troro;  on 
the  4th  at  Guernsey;  on  tbe  5th  at  North  Shields;  on  the  6th  at  Wisbech. 
Grantham,  Boston,  Halifax,  and  North  Shields ;  on  the  7th  at  Leeds;  on  the  101^ 
at  Eccles ;  on  the  11th  at  Tunbridge  WeUs,  Royston,  Norwidi,  Wisheclt,  Grantbam, 
Nottingham,  Boston,  Hawarden,  Eocles,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Stonyhnrst,  ABenheada, 
Silloth,  Carlisle,  and  Bywell;  on  the  12th  at  Aldershot  Camp;  on  the  13th  at 
Aldershot  Camp  and  Norwich ;  on  the  15th  at  Guemaey ;  on  the  l6th  at  Osbonie 
and  Wilton ;  on  the  17th  at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Eocles ;  on  the  18th  at  Hawaidea; 
on  the  22nd  at  Boston,  Hawarden  and  Hull ;  and  on  the  27tii  at  Carlisle.  On  the 
8th  September  at  Halifax  and  Hull ;  on  the  I7th  at  Helston  and  Tmro. 
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K.-^Speeial  Meteorological  Table,  Quarter  ended  20th  September,  1S68. 


Nambb 

OP 

Statioms. 


Mean 
PresBureof 
Dry  Air 
reanced 
to  the 
Level  of 
the  Sea. 


Highest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Lowest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Range 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 
Ttm- 


Mean 

^     ,  Degree 

/'*^«*«HofHu. 


of  the 
Air. 


midity. 


Guemsej   

Barnstaple 

Osborne  

Bojal  Obseryatozy 


Boyston .... 
Lampeter 
Norwich .... 
Derby 


Halifax  

Stonyhurst , 

North  Shields   ... 


in. 
29-494 
29*508 
29  478 
29-529 


29-564 
29-620 
29-566 
29  -517 


29-529 
29  -533 
29-651 


81-5 
87-4 
90-6 
96-6 


95-9 
89-8 
87-8 
92-0 


86  0 
88-1 
83-3 


50  0 
44  0 
44-2 
43-6 


41-9 
36-0 
44*2 
44  0 


83-0 
40  0 
45  0 


31-5 
43-4 
46-4 
53  0 


64  0 
54-8 
43-6 
48  0 


53  0 
48-1 
38-3 


26*2 
40-6 
39-6 
46-5 


50-6 
52-4 
89  0 
43  0 


44*0 
44-4 
85  0 


9-9 
17-3 
21-3 

22-4 


23  1 
24-2 
16-9 
19-4 


16-5 
18-4 
12-7 


60-7 
63-2 
63-3 
63-9 


63  1 
60-0 
62-6 
62-3 


67-5 
59-6 
57-8 


85 
73 
83 
70 


70 
73 
68 
68 


82 
78 
74 


10 


Naxxs 

OP 

Stations. 


Guernsey   

Barnstaple 

Osborne  

Boyal  Obserratoiy 


Boyston 

Lampeter  , 

Norwich 

Derby 

Halifax  

Stonyhurst 

North  Shields 


11 


IS        18 

WlHD. 


14 


16 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


1-4 
1-1 
0-7 
0-4 


0-4 


0-6 
0-7 
1-6 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N. 


10 
4 

9 

7 


10 
4 
8 
6 


£. 


4 

13 
6 
8 


10 
8 
6 


6 

11 

6 

8 


10 
8 
9 

10 


10 
11 
10 


16 


Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


3-2 
2  1 
4*2 
5-5 


5-3 
5-5 


5-8 
6-6 
5*9 


17 


18 


Rair. 


Number 

ofDajrs 

on  which 

it  fell. 


31 
33 
30 
26 


31 
27 
24 
30 


46 
43 


Amonnt 
collected. 


in. 
6-2 
4-8 
9  0 
5  1 


7-6 
9-9 
6-2 
5  1 


7-7 
6  0 
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No.  H-SCOTLAND. 

MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  Ain>  DEATHS  nr  thb  Quastzb 
ENDED  30th  Septbjcbbb,   1868. 


I. — Serial  Table:— Number  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  Marriages  in  Scotland^  and  thsir 
Proporthn  to  the  Poputationi,  Estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Fear^  dmrwg  nek 
Quarter  of  the  Years  1868  to  1864  inclusive. 


1868. 

1867. 

1866, 

1S6S, 

li^ 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

IfoBber. 

Ceat. 

1st  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

28,736 

18,036 

5,287 

3-6o 
z-26 
0-66 

27,969 

19,981 

5,332 

3*5^ 
0-66 

28,876 

19,075 

5,627 

3*66 
2-42 
0-71 

28,608 

20,786 

5,407 

3-65 
0*69 

28477 

22^76 

6,383 

3-«l 

o*6» 

Mean  TemO 
perature  j 

4(r,-6 

86^5 

aro 

85='3 

35  7 

2Hd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

31,025 

16,928 

5.660 

3-89 
2*12 
0-71 

30,393 

17,464 

5,602 

3-83 

2'20 
0*70 

29,801 

18,556 

6,019 

3-78 
2*35 
0*76 

30,332 

17,066 

6,698 

3*86 
Z-I7 
0-72 

29^92 

18,445 

5,710 

3*4 
235 

o"T3 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

51^-0 

49^-0 

d9^'3 

Br-5 

4&'^ 

Zrd  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

28,393 

16,662 

4,804 

3-56 
2*09 

0-59 

27,888 

15,106 

5,047 

3*51 
1*90 
0*63 

27,197 

15,451 

5,089 

3-45 
1*95 
0*64 

27,320 

15,907 

5,335 

3-48 

2'02 

0-68 

27,063 

16,131 

4,993 

5"4r 

2-06 

o-'^4 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

6r-4 

65°'2 

54**4 

sr-B 

^r-s 

Uh  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

— 

— 

27,865 

16,473 

6,540 

3-51 

2-07 
0*82 

27,765 

18,191 

6,894 

3*5* 
**30 
0-87 

26,866 

17,072 

7,137 

2-17 
0*91 

27^13     349 

17,151     2- 19 

6,639     0'^ 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

42*^-3 

43"-3 

43^-4 

4ro 

Tear^ 
Population . 

3,188,125 

3,170,769 

3ii53»4»3 

31136,057 

3,11^701 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

— 

— 

114,115 
68,024 
22,521 

3*59 
2-14 
0-70 

113,639 
71.273 
23,629 

3*60 

2-26 

0-75 

113,126 
70,821 
23,677 

3-60 

•  a-25 
0-75 

112,445 
74,303 
22,675 

3-60 
23J 
0*72 

1868.] 
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II, — Special  Average  Table:— Ntmber  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scot- 
land  and  in  the  Town  and  CourUry  Districts  during  the  Qitarter  ending 
30th  September,  1868,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the 
Number  of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  tJie  Total  Births. 


Population. 

Total  Births. 

Illegitimate  Births. 

CeniuB. 
1861. 

1868. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

BaUo. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
erery 

Scotland  

3,062,294 

3,188,125 

28,393 

3-56 

28 

2,812 

9'9 

lO'l 

128  town  districts 
890  rural      „ 

1,616,475 
1,446,819 

ii735.527 
i.45i>598 

16,773 
11,620 

3-86 
3'i9 

26 
31 

1,691 
1,221 

9-5 
10-5 

10-5 
9-6 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Census, 
1861. 

Estimated, 
1868. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
crery 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Scotland  

3,062,294 

3.188,125 

16,662 

2-09 

48 

4,704 

0*59 

168 

128  town  districts 
890  rural      „ 

1,616,475 
1,446,819 

1.735.527 
1,452,598 

11,248 
6,414 

2-59 
1-49 

88 
67 

3,318 
1,386 

0*76 
0*38 

130 
266 

Note. — I'he  constitution  of  several  of  the  districts  was  altered  on  January  1, 1868 ; 
consequently  the  numbers  of  the  population  in  the  town  and  rural  districts  differ  some- 
what from  those  of  previous  years. 


III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  dwring  the  Quarter  ending  30th 
September,  1868. 


Divisions. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lllegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lllegi. 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
lUegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
legi- 
timate. 

Scotland 

Northern  

9*9 

5-2 

6-4 

15-0 

10-5 
7*4 
9-0 

8-7 
'5'o 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland... 
Tloss     and  1 
Cromarty  J 
Inverness  .... 
Nairn 

2-8 
4*1 
6'S 
7*9 

5'i 
7-8 
7*9 
<5-7 
15-8 
i5'i 
H-7 

Forfar    

Perth 

12-3 

IO-3 

8-2 

10*0 

8-2 

7*7 
7-5 
7*4 
5*0 
7*9 
9*4 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddin^n 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles :.. 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud- 
bright ..  ' 
Wigtown .... 

9*1 
8*1 

North-Western 

Fife    

8'8 

North-Eastem 
East  Midland.. 
West  Midland, 

Kinross 

Clackman-  "1 

nan  j 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

ArgyU    

Bate  

8-6 

lO'I 
IO'2 

10-7 
14-4 

South-Westem 

Elgin 

Banff 

South-Eastem. 
Southern   

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine.... 

Renfrew 

Avr 

21-7 

•^j* ••••• 
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IV. — Divisumal  Table: — Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  RegaUrtd  tn 

tha  Quarter  erided  20th  September^  1868. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

2 

A«SA 

in 
SUtute  Acres. 

8 

POPUULTIOH, 

1861. 
{Persons.) 

4 
Marriages. 

5 

Birtba. 

• 

Scotland TotaU 

19.639*377 

No. 
3,062,294 

No. 
4.704 

No. 

28,393 

So. 

16,662 

I.  Northom  

2,261,622 
4*739.876 
2*429.594 

2,790*492 
2,693,176 

1*462,397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

130,422 
167,329 
866,783 

623,822 

242,507 

1,008,253 
408,962 
214,216 

69 

88 

442 

650 
314 

2,161 

750 
230 

839 
1,229 
3,163 

4,702 
2,002 

10,871 
3,931 
1,666 

39- 

11.  North-Wefltem 

ni.  North-Eafitern 

IT.  East  Midland   

Y.  West  Midland 

Ti.  South-Westem 

Tii.  South-Eastem  

Tin.  Southern  

589 
1*496 

2,682 

1,192 

6,90* 

2,459 
SH6 

No.  in.-GB£AT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Quarter  ended  20th  June^  1868;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  20th  September y  1868. 


[000»s  omitted]. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 
1.000  of 
Rrpu- 
latioD. 

Pv 

COCNTSIXS. 

Arem 

in 

SUtute 

Acres. 

Popn- 
lauon, 
1861. 

(Persons.) 

Deaths. 

lalioL 

England    andl 
Wales / 

37,325, 

19.639. 
20,323, 

No. 
20,066, 

8,062, 
6,799, 

No. 
45,226 

5,660 
6,147 

Ratio. 

2*3 

I'S 

•8 

No. 
192,467 

28,398 
34,362 

Ratio. 
9-6 

9*3 
5*9 

No. 
130,502 

16,662 
18,600 

Baiio. 

65 

5*4 

3*2 

Ireland    

Great  Britain  1 

AND  iRBIiAND  J 

77,287, 

28,927, 

66,033 

i'9 

255,222 

8-8 

165.764 

5*7 

ilTofe.— The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaibi 
that  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording;  but  how  far  the  i«gistr«tioD 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  are  much  under  those  of  England  and  Seotlazid.— 
Es.  8.  J. 
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le  of  United  Kingdom,  1868-67 -66.— Distribtuion  of  Exports  from  United  Kingdom, 
uncording  to  the  Declared  Real  Value  of  the  Exports;  arid  the  Computed  Real  Value  {Ex- 
luLty)  of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  irvcluding  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit. 


lierehandiae  {excluding  Gold  and  Silter)^ 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  Coimtriei,  kc. 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


I. — Foreign  Oountbies: 
rthem  Europe ;  viz-,  Russia,  Sweden, 
forway,  Denmark  &Iceland,&Heligoland 
itral  Eorope ;  viz.,  Prussia,  Q^rmany, 
be  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
)8tem  Europe ;  viz-)  France,  Portugal 
'vrith  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 

with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    

athem  Europe;  viz.,  Italj,  Austrian 
Smpire,  Ghreece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta 
vant;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and 
M!oldayia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

>rthem   AiHca;    viz.,  TripoU,  Tunis,! 
Algeria  and  Moroooo J 

estem  Africa 

IStem  Africa;   with  African  Ports  on] 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands J 

id^an  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Jaya,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands   J 

•uth  Sea  Islands    

^ina^  including  HoUg  Eong 

nited  States  of  America 

!ezioo  and  Central  America 

yr&ga  West  Indies  and  Hayti 

luth  America  (Northern)  ,NewGhranada,  ] 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),    Peru,    BoUyia,! 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic)Braza,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres    J 

Thsle  Fisheries ;  Gmlnd.,  Bayis'  Straits,  ] 
Southn.WhaleFishery,&FalklandIslands  J 

Toted — Foreign  Countries  


n. — ^British  Possbssioks  : 

iritish  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  

.ustral.  Cols. — N.  So.  W.,  Vict.,  and  Queensld, 

„         „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  1 

and  N.  Zealand J 

Iritish  North  America  

„    W.Indie8withBt8h.Ghuiana&Honduras 

!ape  and  Natal    

^rt,  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

faaritius 

Jhaonel  T^lffn^n  


TottU — British  Possessions 

General  Total    £ 


First  Six  Months. 


1868. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

8,487, 

15,689, 
20,244, 

ia,a39> 

»3i» 
705, 


769, 

30> 
4.^50. 

29>559, 

453» 

i|63i, 

59a, 

3>598, 

4i735» 

22, 


106,946, 


10,665, 
3i67i» 

835, 
3»ii*> 

187, 
756, 
190, 


21,587, 


128,533, 


Ei^ptrtM 
to 


£ 

2,448, 

18,146, 

7,715, 

3,140, 
6,636, 

73, 
446^ 


901, 

15, 
4,498, 

10,541, 

508, 

1,361, 

1,241, 

1,242, 

3,465, 

6, 


62,466, 


12,111, 
3,738, 

1,518, 

2,020, 
1,262, 
715, 
272, 
240, 
259, 


22,135, 


84,601, 


1867. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

9,017, 
17,229, 

20,973, 

2,193, 
11,074, 

133, 
605, 

14, 

315, 

8, 

4,569, 

25,780, 

479, 

2,545, 

653, 

3,473, 

4,334, 

16, 


103410, 


10,141, 
5,141, 
2,219, 

802, 
2,642, 
1,178, 
186, 
646, 
193, 


23,148, 


126,558, 


Sapurtt 
to 


£ 
2,627, 

16,217, 

8,669, 

3,693, 
7,321, 

168, 
406, 

59, 

1,282, 

20, 
3,894, 

11,951, 

380, 

1.883, 

1,259, 


4^760, 
1, 


66,317, 


11,542, 
2,905, 

1,392, 

2,393, 

1,280, 

1,014, 

330, 

208, 

232, 


21,296, 


87,613, 


1866. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

7,329, 
16,257, 

23,249, 

3,020, 

10,619, 

205, 

487, 

66, 

325, 

44» 

5,831, 

30,839, 

293, 

1,321, 

941, 
2,685, 

5,096, 


108,616, 


18,520, 
4,679, 

1,545. 

820, 

2,719, 

953» 

240, 

1,054, 
232, 


30,762, 


» 39*378, 


XaptrU 
to 


£ 
2,379, 

13,602, 

8,142, 

8,760, 
8,944, 

171, 
289, 

182, 

1,243, 

100, 
4,817, 

15,228, 

626, 

1,478, 

1,609, 

1,147, 

6,851, 

9, 


69,427, 


10,842, 
4,566, 

2,203, 

2,969, 
1,385, 
689, 
311, 
302, 
264, 


23,431, 


494. 
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^MPORTS.— (United  KingdonL)  —  First  Eight  Months  (Jamu^—Ang^ 
lS^-67-66-65-6L— Computed  Real  Value  {Ex-duty),  at  Fort  of  Enlr^  {pd 
therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer's  Profit),  of  ArticUi  of  Foniff^  od 
Colonial  Merohandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdxjm. 


(Fint  Eight  Months.)          [OOO's  omitted.] 

FOKUQN  AXTICLKS  IhPOKTXD. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1863. 

18Si 

Raw  MjlTLS.— r«p«/c.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk  

37,306, 

10,410, 

10,977, 

3,079, 

2,106, 

2,378, 

39,753, 

12,747, 

10,099, 

2,544, 

1,623, 

2,180, 

£ 
58,206, 
12,559, 
9,168, 
3,005, 
2,182, 
1351, 

£ 

29,944, 
10,888, 
9^1, 
3,048, 
1,546, 
1,757, 

£ 

10,789, 
7,4M. 

Flax 

8,856. 

Uernp  T- 

i^ 

Tndicrn 

i.m. 

66,256, 

68,896, 

86,970, 

56,224. 

77,^94, 

Variofu.  Hides   

1,748* 
2,325, 
2,905, 
834, 
4,274, 

1,642, 
2,585, 
2,4^, 
749, 
3,405, 

1,979, 
2,532, 
3,218; 
1,288, 
4,564, 

1,634, 
2,206, 
2,724, 
851, 
6^13. 

\^ 

Oils 

1^ 

Metals 

im» 

Tallow 

711, 

Timber r ...... .. 

5^ 

12,086, 

10,869, 

13,526, 

13.628, 

12,515, 

AarcltU    GJ-iiano 

1,486, 
2,213, 

1,164, 
1,587, 

921, 
1,694, 

1,686, 
2,066, 

756, 

Seeds   

V^ 

3,699, 

2,75»» 

2,615. 

3.75»» 

•r'Tt, 

Tbopioal  &o.,Pbodttcb.  Tea  

5*460, 
3,244, 
9,950, 

973, 
1,469, 

784, 
3,756, 
1,377, 

4,94a, 

2,679, 

9,743, 

917, 

604, 

265, 

3,202, 

1,209, 

6,091, 
2,457, 
8,756, 
1,229, 
449, 
89, 
3,335, 
1,294, 

5.287, 
2,566, 
8,341, 
1,514, 
357, 
201, 
2,456, 
1,011, 

5,435, 

Coffee  

2^ 

Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacco   -.... 

Bice 

11,% 

IW 

588, 

Fruits  

115, 

Wines 

3,731, 

Spirits 

1,544, 

27,010, 

23,461, 

23,700, 

21,733, 

26,393. 

Food  •m.......^.....- Grain  and  Meal. 

Proyisions    

27,193, 
7,646, 

25,581, 
5,759, 

18,898, 
6,210, 

11,168. 
6,061. 

12,601, 
5,753^ 

34,839, 

31,340, 

25,108, 

17.229, 

iM.^ 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

8,672, 

4.131, 

3,893, 

3,104, 

SsS^i* 

Total  Entjmeratbd  Impoets  .... 
Add  for  Ukewttmeeated  Impobts  (saj) 

152,562, 
38,140, 

141,448. 
37,112, 

155,812, 
38,9531 

115,670. 
18,917, 

i4i,ou 

3.V53. 

Total  Imposts  

180,702, 

178,560, 

194,765, 

i44.587» 

176,265. 

1868.] 
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EXPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— First  Nine  Months  {January —Septemher) 
1868-67-66-65-64.— i>cciare(f  Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles 
of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  United 
Kingdom. 


(Fint  I^ine  Months.)       •        [000*1  omitted.] 
Bkitibh  PmoDucE,  8tc.,  Expoeted. 

1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

1864. 

MAmraa.— Ifer^i^.  Cotton  ManufactureB.. 
„       Yam 

£ 

39,oo6, 
10,989, 

4.927, 
>,653» 
159, 
5»307, 
1,735. 

£ 

4^,123, 

10,923, 

15,991, 

4,491, 

1,159, 

146, 

5,781, 

1,917, 

£ 

46,100, 

9,927, 

16,790, 

3,290, 

1,349, 

173, 

7,260, 

1,745, 

£ 

33,628, 

7,311, 

14,484, 

3,984, 

1,445, 

214, 

6,464, 

1,806, 

£ 
85,648, 

7,278, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„       Yam 

14,915, 

4,214, 

1,605, 

199, 

Silk  Manufactures 

„       Yam 

Linen  Manufactures .... 
Yam 

6,123, 
2,887, 

78,610, 

82,531, 

86,634, 

69,336, 

72,369, 

Sewed.    Annarel 

1,583, 
3,423, 

1,588, 
3,541, 

2,046, 
4,308, 

1,831, 
3,644, 

1,801, 

Haberdy.  and  MUnry. 

3,793, 

5,006, 

5,129, 

6,354, 

5,475, 

5,594. 

'MT'STATii  Hardware  

2,784, 
3,450, 
11,149, 
2,326, 
2,987, 
4,096, 

2,934, 
3,748, 
11,586, 
2,296, 
2,689, 
4,034, 

3,310, 
3,354, 
11,289, 
2,203, 
2,559, 
3,859, 

3,138, 
3,862, 
9,666, 
2,389, 
2,058, 
3,306, 

8,082, 

Mao^iTifiry  .„ 

3,363, 

Iron    

10,393, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

2,677, 
2,241, 

Coals  and  Culm    

3,100, 

26,792, 

27,237, 

26,574, 

24,419, 

24,856, 

Ceramic  ManufcU.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

1,826, 

1,838, 

1,821, 

f,6l2, 

i,6zo. 

TnduimuHU  1l€w^9.  Peer  and  Ale 

1,387, 

194, 

77, 

162, 

383, 
128, 

1,147, 

1,455, 
195, 
88, 
150, 
358, 
123, 

1,229, 

1,153, 
265, 
126, 
176, 
298, 
117, 

1,163, 

1,590, 
216, 
74, 
77, 
194, 
205, 
804, 

1,283, 

Butter    

234, 

Cheese   

113, 

Candles 

100, 

Salt    

225, 

Spirits    

447, 

Soda  

686, 

3,478, 

3.598, 

3.698, 

3,160, 

3,088, 

Vnjn/yiL»  Afanufri*  Books.  Printed 

496, 
140, 
>,759, 
192, 
277, 
304, 

412, 
146, 
1,349, 
217, 
299, 
283, 

439, 
175, 
1.423, 
170, 
308, 
279, 

359, 
220, 
1,834, 
133, 
304, 
291, 

327, 

Furniture  

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap  

185, 
1.756, 

178, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

302, 
253, 

3,168, 

2,736, 

2,794, 

3,141, 

3,001, 

Eemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    

Unenximerated  Articles 

8,121, 
6,703, 

7,870, 
6,263, 

7,789, 
6,273, 

7,085, 
5,490, 

7,238, 
5,638, 

Total  Expouta 

133,704, 

137,202, 

141,937, 

119,717, 

123,404. 

496 
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SHIPPING.  — Foreign  Tbadb.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Mne  llQitht 
(January -^September),  1868-67-66 -65.— rewe^  Entered  and  Ckand  «i 
Cargoes,  including  repeated  Voyages,  but  excluding  Oovemment  TroinsporU. 


CFint  Nine  Months.) 
Ektbrbd  : — 

Vessels  belonging  to — 

BoBsiii 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Pnusia  and  G^r.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium.... 

France     

Spain  and  Fortagal   .... 
Italj  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

All  other  Statee 

United    Eingdm.    &  1 
Depdfl J 

Totals  Entered..., 

Cleasbd: — 

BuBsia 

Sweden   

Norway  

Denmark 

Prossia  and  Ger.  Ste 

Holland  apd  Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal  .... 
Italy  k  other  Eupn.  Ste. 

United  States 

All  other  States 

United    Kingdm.    &  1 
Depdfl J 

Totals  Cleared..,, 


1868. 


TesielB. 


Tonnage 

(00(>'» 
omitted.) 


Ko. 

434 

997 

3^6 

1,768 

«»445 

1,736 

409 

608 

39a 
II 


14,316 
19,940 


34,256 


341 

890 

1,924 

1,961 

4v447 

1,734 

3,"7 

381 

734 

503 

13 


16,045 
24,768 


40,813 


Average 
Tonnage 


Tons. 
139, 
174, 
808, 
201, 
833, 
206, 
168, 
141, 
217, 
383, 
4, 


3,274, 
6,968, 


10,242, 


120, 
144, 
380, 
215, 
1,050, 
274, 
338, 
137, 
281, 
470, 
4, 


3,413, 
8,823, 


11,736, 


Tone. 
320 
174 
237 
113 
267 
142 
96 
845 
367 
977 
864 


229 
349 


352 
162 
198 
110 
238 
157 
108 
360 
383 
934 
308 


213 
336 


1867. 


Yeiaela. 


Tonnage 

(OOO's 
omitted. 


No. 
382 
902 

3,047 
1,753 
2,822 

1,391 

1,851 

369 

698 

319 
7 


13,54* 
19,819 


33,361 


321 
840 

1,695 
1,994 
4,«52 
Ji552 
3,357 
368 

745 

424 

10 


15,458 
23,824 


39,282 


Torn. 
132, 
159, 
701, 
200, 
723, 
187, 
166, 
123, 
223, 
328, 


2,944, 
6,891, 


I4t539 
20,275 


9,835, 


115, 
137, 
335, 
219, 
906, 
246, 
367, 
122, 
257, 
418, 


3,125, 
7,991, 


1866. 


VeaoeU. 


1^nn^:e 
omitted. 


No. 

858 

2,984 

1,669 

3,197 

1,624 

2,297 

291 

9>5 

342 

12 


34,814 


315 
788 

1,654 
2,689 
4,109 
1,565 
3»>23 

294 
991 

413 
21 


14,962 
23»054 


11,116,38,016 


Tool. 
123, 
158, 
696, 
179, 
768, 
219, 
212, 
90, 
267, 
S57, 
4, 


3,073, 
6,837, 


1861 


379 

798 
2,751 
1,652 

2,817 

',55- 

2,027 

325 

815 
229 


13,544 

18,474 


115, 
142, 
323, 
179, 
847, 
255, 
329, 
92, 
318, 
411, 
8, 


3,019, 
7,628, 


323 
681 

>»444 
1,807 

3,932 
1,765 
3*069 

329 
968 

258 

31 


14,607 
22,198 


10.647,  36,805 


lU 
MO, 
fin 
189, 
«5, 
211. 
19J, 

loa, 

MS. 


2,708, 


9,910,  32,018   8,582, 


112, 
111, 
274, 

185, 
786, 
270, 
311, 
100, 
«7, 


2,7H 
6361t 


9,5^ 


1868.] 


Imports^  Exports^  Shipping^  Bullion. 
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GOLD  AHD  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Imported  and 
Exported.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  for  the 
First  Nine  Months  {January—September),  1868-67-66. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


1868. 

1867. 

1866. 

(First  Nine  MonthsJ 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Silnr. 

Imported  from:— 

Australia     

So.  Amca.  and  W.  1 

Indies / 

United  States  and  i 

Oal / 

£ 
5,237, 
1,198, 

6,812, 

£ 

M95. 
i,8oi, 

£ 
3,864. 
2,134, 

4,520, 

£ 

3,804, 
i,*3a, 

£ 
4,639, 
1,694, 

7,847, 

£ 
I, 

3,231, 

1,452, 

France     

HanseTownSjHoll.  1 
&Belg / 

13,247, 

268, 
47, 

442, 

40, 

72, 
481, 

4,196, 

814, 
170, 

85, 
9>, 

6, 

10,518, 

880, 
80, 

75, 

120, 

110, 
420, 

5,036, 

682, 

i93> 

88, 

60, 

2, 
61, 

14,180, 

2,637, 
759, 

477, 

247, 

86, 
1,417, 

4,684, 

2,073, 
865, 

Prtgl,  Spain,  andl 

"5. 

Mlta.,  Trky.,   and"! 

Egypt / 

China 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
AU  other  Countries.... 

9, 

"76, 
561, 

TotaU  Imported ... 

14,597, 

5,9*7, 

11,703, 

6,122, 

19,803. 

8,323, 

Exported  to  :— 

France     

HanseTowns,HolL  \ 

ABelg / 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 

Gbrltr / 

6,059, 
134, 

588, 

1,317, 
3,287, 

1, 

3,515, 
261, 

353, 

1,301, 

2,582, 

1, 

7,929, 
1,022, 

158, 

1,504, 
1,809, 

107, 

Ind.  and  China  (viA  \ 

Egypt) ; 

Danish  West  Indies 
United  States 

6,781. 
844, 

113, 
63, 

931, 
640, 

4,605, 
723, 

49, 
180, 

4,129, 
75, 

49, 
22, 

81, 
379, 

3,884, 
540, 

71, 
89, 

9,109. 
345, 

1,005, 
5, 

816, 
456, 

3,420, 
2,443, 

South  Africa  

Mauritius    

Brazil 

All  other  Countries... 

64, 
850, 

TotaU  Exported... 

9,372, 

5,557, 

4,685, 

4,584, 

11.736, 

6,777, 

Excess  of  Imports .... 
„         Exports .... 

5,225, 

370, 

7,018, 

1,538, 

8,067, 

1,546, 

Quarterly  Betums. 


[Dec 


BEYENUE.— (TJiriTB])  SIiNaDOu.)— 30rH  Seftekbeb,  1868-67-66^. 
Het  Produce  in  Years  and  Quarters  ended  dOth  Seft^  1868-67-66-65. 

[000*i  omitted.] 


QUABTEB8, 

1868. 

1867. 

1868.              icocrecpoadxafrOBrtei. 

ended  80th  Sept. 

Lesi. 

More. 

1866. 

1865. 

£ 

5488, 
4t»84, 
2,084, 
300, 
r,i90. 

£ 
5,502, 
4,300, 
2,200, 

272, 
1,200, 

£ 

14, 
116, 
116, 

10, 

£ 

28, 

5,541, 
4.620, 
2.075, 
2*3, 
1,160, 

£ 
5,289, 

4.53S, 

2,272, 

242. 

1,145^ 

Excise 

Stamps    

Taxes  

Post  Office 

Property  Tax  

13,246, 
10,60, 

13,474, 
648, 

256, 

28, 
412, 

13,539, 
633. 

1SJ280, 

Crown  Lands 

14,306, 

73, 

740^ 

14,122, 
72, 

720, 

256, 

440, 

I, 

20, 

14.172, 

71. 

953, 

14,0^ 
70, 

MisoellaneouB 

297, 

15.119, 

14,914, 

256, 
Nrr  Inci 

461, 
.£«05.285 

16,196, 

14,46^ 

TEABS, 

1868. 

1867. 

1868. 

CoRtcpoiidiBg  Qmten. 

ended  30th  Sept. 

Lut. 

Mora. 

1866. 

18G5. 

Oiwtoms  ,.t-..»-..-r 

£ 

22,590, 

19,875, 

9,250, 

3,507, 
4,590, 

£ 

22,492, 

20,334, 

9,609, 

3,525, 

4,590, 

£ 

459, 

359, 

18, 

£ 

98, 

£ 
21,621, 
20,255, 

9,356. 

3,422. 

4,365. 

£ 

21,964, 

19.639. 

9.486, 

3,311, 

4.21a 

Excise 

Stamns 

Taxes  

Post  Office 

59,812, 
7,281, 

60,550, 
6,695, 

836, 

98, 
1,586, 

59,019, 
6,695, 

68,645. 
7.732. 

Crown  Lands 

67,093, 

347, 

2,867, 

66,245, 

332, 

2,893, 

836, 
26, 

1,684, 
15, 

64,614. 

322, 

3,524, 

66,277, 
312, 

2.670, 

IbiaU 

70,307, 

69,470, 

862, 

I^699, 

■  -» 

68,460. 

69,259, 

NktIvgk.  £887,091   1 
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BEYENirE.— UiriTBD  EiKeDOM.— Quabtsb  bkded  30th  Sbft.,  1868: — 

An  Account  shomng  the  Keyekue  and  other  Receipts  of  the  Quarter 
ejided  30^A  September,  1868 ;  the  Application  of  the  same,  and  the 
Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  said  Quarter,  together  vnth  the 
Surplus  or  Deficiency  upon  such  Charge. 

Received:— 

Sarplus  Balance  Ix^ond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  F^nd  for  the 

Quarter  ended  30ih  June,  1868,  yIz.  :—  £ 

Great  Britain    — 

Ireland  £728,606 

728,606 

Income  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I  16,119,006 

Amount  raised  by  Exchequer  Bonds,  issued  per  Act  dlst  and  82nd)  «  nnntuux 

Victoria,  ci^p.  27  /  1,000,000 

Amount  raised  on  Account  of  Fortifications,  Ac,  per  Acts  28th  and )  one  nM\ 

29th  Victoria!  cap.  61,  and  30th  and  Slst  Victoria,  cap.  146    j  ^£0,\twt 

Amount  received  in  repayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c 869,718 

Ditto,  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 4,000 

£17,436,224 
Balance,  being  the  Deficiency  on  80th  September,  1868,  upon  the^ 

charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  f         «  qq^  mq^ 
Dividends  and  other  charges  pavable  in    the    Quarter  to  Slst  {  »      ' 

December,  1868 '. ) 

£20,448,632 


Paid:- 

Deficiency  of  the  Income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain  *%  £ 

in  the  Quarter  to  30th  June,  1868,  for  the  Charge  of  the  Con-  f  Ai9QftR0 
solidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain  for  that  Quaiter  (as  shown  in  f  *ii2»iW». 
preceding  account)    ) 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  j9t</)/>/y  ^S'^nrrces   9,109,230 

„        advanced  for  New  Courts  of  Justice 16,000 

Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fimd  for  the  Quarter  ended  30th  September, 
1868,  viz.:— 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £6,030,727 

Terminable  Annuities    1,063,324 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds  26,760 

„  „  Bills  21,663 

„         Advances  on  Account  of  Deficiency  ...  2,860 

The  Civil  List 101,383 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund    676,921 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac 221,295 

7,043,803 

Surpltis  Balance  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated')  iarom 

Fund  in  Ireland  for  the  Quarter  ended  80th  September,  1868  >  i40,»w 

£20,443,632 
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BRITISH  cons.— Gazette  Average  Prices  (Enguuto  axb  Walks), 

Third  Quarter  of  186a 

[This  Table  is  commnnicated  by  the  Statistical  and  Corn  Department,  Board  of  Traiie.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturdav. 

Weekly  Average.    ( Per  Iznpl.  Qoarter.) 

186S. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

0«ta. 

JuIt        4 

*.     d. 
67      7 
C6      7 
65      - 
62      9 

39      5 
37      4 
37      4 
So      8 

39      fi 

..    11.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

29      8 

18 

SO    11 

25 

SI       4 

Avtragt  for  JvXjf 

65      5 

37      5 

3D      4 

Angoat    1 

61      1 
57    11 

55  - 
57     1 

56  11 

39      S 
41      4 
43      - 

41       4 
41      7 

SO      S 

^      9 

15 

SO       4 

23 

29      S 

„        39 

29       S 

Average  for  August 

57      7 

41       1 

29      9 

Sept.       6 

55      S 
55      5 
54      4 
53      7 

42  9 

43  8 

44  - 
44      4 

S8     10 

I    12 . : 

S8      S 

I        19 

^      5 

26 

se     8 

Average  for  September    

54      7 

43      8 

38       - 

Arerage  for  the  quarter  

59      1 

40      9 

^      S 

RAILWAYS.— Prices,  July— September ;^and  Traffic,  January — September,  lS6a 

[Abstract  from  "  Hcrepath's  Journal  "  and  the  "Tiroes."] 


ToUl 

EaUway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic. 
First  89  Weeks. 
(GOO'S  omitted.) 

Traffic  pr. 
Milepr.Wk. 
39  Weeks. 

Dmdrsdc  pcrCeiL 
to  Half  Tcm. 

pended 
Mlns. 

1st 
Sept. 

Ist 
Aug. 

Ist 
July. 

'68. 

'67. 

'68. 

'67. 

'68. 

•67. 

SOJaae, 

SlDetLlCJaa. 

•67.  1  .:. 

£ 
56,9 
49.5 
20,8 
28,2 
17.2 
20,1 
16,9 

Lond.&NWestai. 
Great  Western .... 

„     Northern... 

„     Eaatem  ... 
Brighton   

113i 
49* 

105i 
37 

51i 

74 
89 

116? 
5U 

107 
40i 
54i 
77i 
93 

114 

m 
97 

36 

h\\ 

73i 

No. 

1.372 
1,386 

487 
728 

349 
346 

503 

No. 
1,344 
1,344 
487 
728 
335 
330 
503 

£ 

4,760, 
2,993, 
1,565, 
1.447. 
958, 
>»099. 

£ 
4,768, 
2,990, 
1,537, 
1,381, 
927, 
1,071, 

£ 

95 
64 

86 

55 
78 
90 
60 

£ 

100 
61 
91 
53 
83 
95 
59 

52     6 

12     6 

42     6 

22       6 
40       - 

#.  d. 

67  6 
15  - 
75  - 

n 

40  - 
52  6 

52  6 
12  6 
45- 

South-Eastem  .... 
„      Western... 

Midland    

ao- 

376 

209,6 

74i 

77i 

70 

5.171 

6,071 

12,822, 

12,679, 

75 

77 

24     3 

35  8 

23U 

32.9 
22,9 
15,8 
39.9 

105i 

126i 

4-4 

100 

ior>f 

130i 
105 

105? 

128i 

42 

1031 

768 
4H 

25' 

1,246 

703 

403 

251 

1,229 

2,162, 

1,924. 

795. 

2,806, 

2,094, 

1,857, 

813, 

2,804, 

74 
119 

90 
62 

84 

123 

92 

65 

50    - 
67     6 

45   - 

55  - 
65  0 
30  - 
60- 

53  - 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
Sheffield  and  Man. 
North-Eastem  .... 

Caledonian    

Gt.S.&Wn.Irhid. 

Oen.  aver 

65- 
10- 
50- 

111,5 

94 

96i 

95 

2,676 

2,586 

7,687, 

7,568, 

86 

91 

40   7 

50  - 

45- 

21,9 
6,2 

76 

75i 
98 

71^ 

1,398 
420 

1,381 
420 

2,543, 

2,476, 

52 
27 

51 
26 

15   - 

50  - 

25  - 
45  - 

52  6 
50- 

349.2 

80 

84i 

791 

9,665 

9,458 

23,052, 

22,717, 

73 

75 

30   7 

40  - 

34  7 

C0/M0&.— Money  Prices,  Ist  September,  93f  to  i.—lst  Augtut,  94|.— Irf  J«(y,  94|  to  f. 
Exchequer  Bills.— 1*<  September,  16#.  to  20*.  pm.— 1*/  Augtut,  12*.  to  17*.  pm.— W  Jk/f. 
15*.  to  19*.  pm.  '^  ' 


1868.]  Qu(Mierly  EeturM.—Jvly,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1868. 
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BANK  OP  ENaiiAND.— Wmkly  Ebtubit. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria^  c.  32  (1844),  for  Wednesday  in 
each  Week,  during  the  Thied  Quarter  (July— Sept.)  of  1868. 

[O.OOO's  omitted.] 


1                       S                       S                    4                 6 

Issue  DsPAETiDsirp. 

6                      7 

Liabilities. 

Dates. 

(Wednesdays.) 

AssetB. 

Notes  in 
Uands  of 
PubUc. 
(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 

Minimum  Rates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 

Notes 
Issued. 

Gorernment 
Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

GoldCk>in 

and 
Bullion. 

£ 
Mlns. 
S6,66 
36,39 
35,97 
85,81 
36,76 

35,22 
34,63 
34,64 
34,62 

34,78 
34,62 
34,61 
34,77 
34,90 

1868. 
July     1.... 
„       8 .... 
„      15.... 
„     22.... 
„     29.... 

Aug.    6 .... 
„     12.... 
„     19.... 
„     26.... 

Sept.    2.... 
„       9.... 
„     16.... 
„     23.... 
„     30.... 

£ 
Mlns. 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

£ 
Mlns. 
3,98 
8,98 
3,98 
3,98 
8,98 

3,98 
8,98 
3,98 
3,98 

8,98 
3,98 
8,98 
3,98 
3,98 

£ 

Mlns. 

21,66 
21,39 
20,97 
20,81 
20,75 

20,21 
19,63 
19,64 
19,62 

19,73 
19,62 
19,61 
19,77 
19,90 

£ 
Mlns. 
24»77 
24,7* 
24.88 
24»49 
24.33 

M.97 
H,54 
24.25 
23196 

24.31 
23,88 

23,64 
23.57 
24,40 

1867.   Perann. 
26  July  2  p-  ot. 

• 

Bankino  Defabthent. 


8           9               10           11            IS 
Liabilities. 

13 
Datks. 

CWdnsdys.) 

14           16            16           17 
Assets. 

18 

Totals 

of 
Liabili- 

ties 

and 
Aasets. 

Capital  and  Rest. 

Depo»it«.       I 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

Securities.      | 

Reserve.        | 

Capital. 

Rest. 

Public. 

Priratc. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

£ 

Mlns. 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

14,55 
14,65 
14,55 
14,65 
14,65 

£ 
Mlns. 
3,12 
3,25 
3,28 
3,30 
3,31 

8,34 
3,3't 
3,35 
3,33 

3,61 
3,61 
3,61 
3,63 
3,62 

£ 

Mlns. 
7,02 

4.40 
3,36 
3.14 
3.50 

3.38 
3.09 
2,83 
2,98 

3,27 
3.71 
3.97 
5.19 

5,38 

£ 
Mlns. 
21,50 
23,16 
22,08 
22,08 
21,45 

20,67 
20,21 
20,17 
19,84 

19,58 
19,42 
19,31 
19,20 
18,74 

£ 

Mlns. 

,46 

,50 

,56 

,52 

,50 

,55 
,61 
,61 
,60 

,66 
.66 
,59 
,60 
,62 

1868. 
July     1 
„        8 
„      16 
„     22 
„      29 

Aug.    6 
„      12 
„     19 
„     26 

Sept.    2 
„       9 
„     16 
„     23 
„     30 

£ 

Mins. 
13,21 
14,61 
14,61 
14,61 
14,61 

14,79 
14,39 
13,79 
13,79 

13.79 
13,79 
13,79 
14,79 
14,94 

£ 

Mlns. 

20,45 
18,41 
16,40 
16,40 
16,07 

16,29 
16,15 
16,17 
15,60 

16,24 
16,21 
16,12 
16,00 
16,37 

£ 

Mlns. 
11,89 
11,67 
11,09 
11,82 
11,42 

10,25 
10,09 
10,39 
10,66 

10,42 
10,74 
10,97 
11,20 
10,60 

£ 
Mlns. 
1,09 
1,66 
1,22 
1,26 
1,22 

1,15 
1.17 
1,10 
1,16 

1,12 
1,12 
1,16 
1,20 
1,10 

£ 

Mlns. 
46,65 
45,86 
43,83 
43,60 
43,32 

42,49 
41,81 
41,45 
41,20 

41,57 
41,87 
42,04 
48,18 
42,92 
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Quarterly  Beiurm, — July^  -^w^-i  Sepi.^  1868-      [Dec.,  1868. 


LONDON  CLElRINa;   CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE  AND  PROYDfCIlL 

The  London  Cleariyig,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promii9ory  Note*  m  Circi^ati:^  .i 
England  a7id  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Wesk  during  the  Third  Quaitei  '.Jwf- 
Septeniber)  of  1868;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  ai  the  Tlwee  Date*,  at  nndgr. 

[0.000*s  omitted.] 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland.                 1 

Ieelasd. 

London : 

Private 

Joint 

1 

Dates. 

Cleared 

Banks. 

Slock 
BHukn. 

Total. 

Weeks 

£S 

Under 

Total. 

£5 

Z^\'^ 

Saturday. 

in  each  Week 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

(Kxed 

ended 

and 

£9. 

(Fixed 

and 

«•     5f 

ended 

Issues, 

Issues, 

iMues, 

upwards. 

lames. 

apnzda 

\ma, 

Wednesday* 

3.98J. 

2,74). 

6,72). 

2,75). 

kSi 

1868. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1868. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£      i 

July      4 

8i,iz 

2,63 

2.21 
2,23 

4,85 

„      11 

66,93     • 

2,63 

4,86 

t 

„       18 

77.79 

2,61 

2,20 

4,81 

July  18 

1|74 

2,82 

4,56 

3,06 

2,51     ft:; 

„      25 

63»42 

2,59 

2,17 

4,76 

Aug.     1 

53,78 

2,56 

2,16 

4,72 

»        8 

73,^ 

2,55 

2,16 

4,72 

i 

„      15 

60,91 

2,54 

2,15 

4,69 

Aug.  15 

1.63 

2.78 

4»4» 

2,99 

S^    if 

„      22 

72,39 

2,54 

2,17 

4*7 1 

„      29 

55,36 

2,57 

2,19 

4,76 

Sept.     5 

68,58 

2,62 

2,21 

4,83 

»      12 

56,47 

2,67 

2,24 

4,90 

Sept.  12 

1.61 

2,83 

4>44 

3,00 

2.JS  r\ 

„      19 

65,45 

2,69 

2,26 

4.96 

1 

,,      26 

53,84 

2,71 

2,27 

4,98 

•  The  Wednesdays  preceding  the  Saturdays.                                    J 

FOEEIC 

JN    EXCHANGES.— Qwoto^iorw  as  under,  London  on  Parisj   Bambvn  * 

Calcu 

tta; — and  New    York,   Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney,   on  LoNDoy— 0 

collateral  coh.                                                                                                                    J 

1 

3              8           4         6 

6            7          8 

9 

10       11 

13 

u     :« 

Paris. 

Hamhurg. 

New 

Calcutta. 

Hong 

^ 

^^, 

Datbs. 

London 

Bullion 
u  arbitrated 

Prem. 
orDis 

London 

BuUion 
as  arbitrated. 

India 

At 
Calcutta 

on 
Paria. 

on 
"  Gold 

on 
Hambg. 

York. 

Couna 

1         OB 

^London 

Kong 

ney.   u 

Apnst. 

For 

per 

Agnst 
Engd. 

For 

S  m.d. 

EDj^d. 

Eugd 

.   miUe. 

8m.d. 

£ngd. 

60  d.  a. 

60d.s 

«m.d. 

6  m.  a. 

«Lv  p 

1868. 

pr.ct. 

pr.ct 

pr.ct. 

pr.ct. 

pr.ct 

d. 

d. 

d. 

pr.rt   j 

July  4.. 

25-37^ 

— 

par. 

13-lOi 

— 

llOi 

23i 

23* 

&3 

ipEfl 

„    18.. 

•35 

-^ 

•1 

»j 

•10 

"~" 

~~ 

lit 

.,i 

„l 

6*i 

V        • 

»      ' 

Aug.  1 .. 

•32^ 

__ 

^_ 

>i 

i» 

__ 

, 

»i 

» 

ji 

„  i 

„    18.. 

•37i 

•2 

^~ 

II 

,.i 

•~~ 

"~" 

109i 

23 

„  i 

„  i 

lif . 

Sept.  5 .. 

•42i 

.^^ 

•2 

II 

•11 

^^ 

„i 

„* 

>i'^ 

5Si 

»      ' 

„    19.. 

>» 

~"~ 

,) 

}> 

11 

"~" 

_ 

1,  i 

.,1 

«i 

541 

»       ' 

503 
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Africa,  its  natural  and  geographical  hindrances  to  civilisation  .         .  25 

on  the  trade  with  the  coloured  races  of  (see  Hamilton)        .         .  25 

AoRit'ULTUKE  of  England,  changes  in,  during  the  last  three  centuries  127-8 

AoBiCTLTUBE.  AgncuUvre  in  France  [from  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "]  234 

Evidence  from  the  Report  of  the  Commisiions  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  canies  of 
suffering:  want  of  labour  ftrom  increase  of  the  army;  want  of  capital,  &e., 
and  the  excessive  subdivision  of  landed  property,  though  the  latter  is, 
in  some  di»trict8,  considered  favourable  to  production;  religion  and 
simplicity  of  manners  on  the  wane ;  decrease  in  the  number  of  legitimate 
children,&c. 834-6 

Agsioulttt&ai.  Laboubebs  (good)  more  really  skillea  workmen  than 

the  artisan       .  809 

AOBICTTLTTTBAL  STATISTICS  OP  Englakd,  Topographical  Classification 
of,  for  1867,  illustrated  [with  diagrams  showing  percentages  of 
corn-cropped,  green-cropped,  and  permanent  pasture  lands]  .         .     222 

of  the  Unit^  Kingdom  (see  Ccdrd^ 127 

of  Great  Britain. 

table  of  number  of  occupiers  of  land  and  owners  of  live 

stock 249 

acreage  of  crops  and  grass  in  1867 250-58 

AtfBBiOA.    United  States.    Ijabour  and  Capital  in  America  [from 

the  "  New  York  Commercial  Chronicle  "] 837  . 

Partisan  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  .  .  887 
Strike  of  the  bricklavers  for  eight  hours'  work  and  trade  rules  limiting 

amount  of  daily  production .  ......      888 

Interests  of  the  community  and  of  the  working  men  themselves  on  the  side 

of  the  employers     ........      838 

Strikes  of  the  plasterers  and  miners  of  the  "United  States,*'  and  their 

suicidal  effects        .......* 


United  States  of,  on  the  Finances  of,  1861-67  (see  Courtney)  .     164 

see  Taxation  and  Wages,  Trade. 

facts  as  to  the  disorganised  condition  of  the  Southern  .     84-5 

Ankuities  (Post  Ofpice  Life)  see  Assurance  (Life). 

Abbitbation  Boards,  establishment  of,  in  France  and  England        .     879-80 
AssuBANCB  (Life).    Post  Office  Annuities  and  Assurances  [from  the 
"Pall  Mall  Gazette"] 481 

Amounts  received  for  immediate  and  deferred  annuities  .  .      462 

The  development  of  the  annuity  scheme  slow,  but  not  indicative  of  any 
popular  lUstnut  of  the  Poet  Office  ......      482 

Bank  of  Enolaio), 

weekly  return  of  the  issue  and  banking  departments : 

FouHh  quarter,  1867   .     119  I  Second  quarter,  1868  .     371 
First  „        1868  .     262  |  Third  „  .     501 

2l2 
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Banks,  London  clearing  and  amounts  of  promissoiy  notes  in  circu- 
lation (in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland) : 

Fourth  quarter,  1867  .     120  I  Second  quarter,  1868  .     372 
First         „        1868   .     263  |  Third  „  .     502 

Banes  (Country),  losses  of,  from  the  accumulation  of  light  gold  in 

their  hands 431 

Bankrupts'  Estates,  discreditahle  system  of  liquidation  of,  during 
1867 

Beet-root,  advantages  of  the  cultivation  of,  for  sugar      .         .         .      143 

Bible,  English  translation  of,  no  alterations  of  acknowledged  errors 

adopted  by  the  University  Press  (Cambridge)        ....  2 

BiKiLAS  (DEMiTRius).     Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece    .         .      265 

Object  of  the  psper  to  show  the  progrtn  of  dTiliutHm  siaee  the  establiili- 
luent  of  the  Hellenic  kin^om  ......       S66 

Progress  of  political  erononi  j  and  statistics  in  Greece  ...      90^7 

Territory :  area,  cultivation,  division  of  the  countrj,  kc.        .  .  .      287-6 

Population :  censuses  from  1*54  to  18C1,  increase  daring  the  period,  propor- 
tion of  females,  and  of  agricultural  and  commercial  popolatioD,  mortaiitv, 
kc. .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2«-9 

Towns :  only  nine  not  in  rains  at  the  period  of  liberatioo,  conttfnctioii  of 
new  towns  since.  &c.  .......      870 

Army  and  navy :  effcctire  force,  recmits,  cost,  crippled  state  of  navr,  lie.      .      S71 
Public  functionaries :  excessive  number  of  civil  officers  and  place  hunters      .      973 
Pnblic  instmction :   extension  of  Schools  since  1830,  and  their  number  in 
1866,  and  number  of  students  ......      S7S 

Publications ;  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  •  .       S74 

Products  of  the  soil :  ag;ricultnre,  causes  of  its  slow  progress,  titiie  paid  in 
kind,  minute  subdivision  of  land,  brigandage,  &c.    ....       975-6 

cereal  crops,  vineyards,  olive  oils,  silk,  tobacco,  cotton  and  timber,  great 

increase  since  18:^0.  .......      S76-6 

breeding  of  stock ;  mines  and  minerals :  their  revenue.  .  .  .      979 

Commerce  and  industry :  greatly  developed  by  the  Greek  grain  merchanta, 
low  and  simple  import  and  export  duties,  amount  of  exports  and  imports, 

&c«. SO-81 

CommercialJoint  Stock  Companies'  National  Bank:  mereantile  aavy,  ton- 
nage, lighthouses.  &c.  .......      99S-4 

Means  of  communication :  want  of  roads  and  railroads,  postal  serriee  and 
telegraphy   .........       234-5 

Public  debts:  amounts  of  loans  since  1824t  See.  .  .  *  .      23^6-7 

Finance :  annual  deficits  in  the  budgets,  arrears  due  bv  pnbUe  debtof*  .      S87-9 

Progress  of  Greece  in  the  hut  thirty-five  years,  difficulties  in  emerging  from 
serfdom,  &c.  ........      9f^90 

7a6/4rA;  municipal  income  of  Athens,  1867      >  •  •  •      991 

pursuits  of  population,  details  of  cultivaiion,  forests,  live  stodc   .  .      99d-8 

~—  general  and  special  trade,  roads  ......       S94-5 

^—  income  and  expenditure,  and  revenue  for  1883  and  1866  .  .      S96-S 

Births  in  European  countries,  ratios  of,  to  population,  proportion 

of  sexes,  illegitimate  births,  Ac.  in  each  country  ....  151-4 
ditto,  tables  of,  distinguishing  sexes,  proportion  of  to  deaths  .  161-3 
Illegitimate,  rate  per  cent,  in  Scotland : 

Quarter  Dec.,     1867  .     108  I  Quarter  June,  1868     .     861 
„        March,  1868  .     247  |        „       Sept.,     „        .     491 

Bbitish  Association  for  the  AdTancement  of  Science.      (Thirty- 
Eighth  Meeting,  at  Norwich.)     Section  E,  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics.    List  of  papers  read,  August,  1868         ....     465 
Section  F.    Opening  address  of  the  president  (see  S.  Broton)       .     878 

Brown  (Samuel).  Report  on  the  Sixth  International  StaiisHeal 
Congress  held  at  Florence,  from  29^A  September  to  6th  October, 
1867 11 

The  object  of  congresses,  the  ooDection  of  uatioual  statisties,  which  are  on  too 

large  a  scale  for  individual  inquirers  ....  11 

Gratitude  due  to  M.  Quetelet  for  originating  the  statistical  oottgreaes  in 

1853  ...  .....        11 

Results  of  the  congresses  in  the   improtement  of  government  statistieB, 

especially  those  of  Belgium  ......        IS 

Comparative  numbers  of  members  at  each  of  the  six  congresses,  186S-A7  .  IS 
Efficient  labours  of  Dr.  Maestri  in  preparing  the  prognunme  «tf  subjects  to  he 

discussed     .........        IS 
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Bbows  (Samael).    Beport  on  Sixth  International  Congrest — eontd. 

Lists  of  the  foreipi  delegates  to  the  congress  .  .  .  .  ■ 

Lists  of  subjects  discasscd  in  the  sections,  and  names  of  the  reporters 
Besoltitions  adopted  on  hydrography,  weights  and  measures,  and  supply  of 

cattle  ........ 

ditto  on  meteorology,  on  communes,  Sec. . 

Notice  of  the  report  ou  unity  of  coinage  and  weights  and  measures    . 
Suggestions  of  tne  sections  on  fine  arts,  laud  surrey,  judicial  and  army  and 

uavv  medical  statistics         ..... 
—  ditto  on  the  census,  uniformity  in  statistical  language,  and  normal  tables 

of  life  assurance      ...  .... 

Proposition  of  M.  Quetelet  for  a  special  section  to  examine  statistical  subjects 

on  the  theory  of  probabilities  ...... 

Attentions,  receptions,  8lc.,  to  the  foreign  delegates,  &c.         . 


PAGB 


li-16 
17 

17-19 

19 

SO 

21 

23 

33 
23 


Beown   (Samuel). 
States     . 


On  the    Comparative  Population  of  JEuropean 


M.  Quetelct's  proposal  for  making  a  compilation  of  facts  relating  to  the 

population  ofdifferent  countries     ...... 

The  results  published  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Statis- 

tique"         ......... 

Population  in  general:  1,015  females  to  1,000  males,  and  about  8^  acres  to 

each  inhabitant  in  Europe  ....... 

-      females  less  in  number  than  males  in  Italy,  Belgium,  Roman  States  and 

Gieece        .  .  .  .  .'         . 

——  density  of  population  least  in  Norway  and  the  United  States,  and 

greatest  in  Belgium  ..... 

Great  Britain :  decrease  of  population  in  Ireland,  1841-61  (-2^  millions) 

ditto,  increase  of  large  towns  and  their  present  populations 

comparative  population  of  large  towns  to  total  population  in  European 

countries     ........ 

recent  changes  in  the  extent  of  the  populations  of  European  countries 

Births :  ratio  uf  births  to  population  in  each  country,  and  actual  numbers  in 

census  year  1860     ........ 

^—  proportion  of  sexes,  lar^e  excess  of  males  among  stillborn,  but  pro- 

portioft  of  males  less  in  illegitimate  than  in  legitimate  births 

proportion  of  illceitimnte  births  in  each  country 

rate  of  births  at  tlie  different  seasons     .... 

Deaths :  variations  in  average  rate  per  population 

ratio  of  births  to  deaths,  showing  increase  of  population 

mortality  according  to  sex  ..... 

seasons,  deaths  by  months         ..... 

— —  tables  of  mortality  for  this  and  other  countries,  probable  duration  of 

life,  &c.       .......  . 

Marriages :  proportion  of,  to  population,  and  in  different  seasons 

Rates  of  marriages,  births  and  Deaths  to  population  in  European  countries 

TahUs.    Population,  territorial  extent,  proportion  of  females  and  extent  of 

land  t«  each  inhabitant  in  each  State  .... 

births,  distinguishing  sexes  in  legitimate,  illegitimate,  and  stillborn 

proportion  or  male  births,  of  deaths,  of  births  to  deaths,  and  of 

marriages    . 


Bbown  (Samuel).  Opening  Address  as  President  of  Section  F 
{Economic  Science  and  Statistics)  of  the  British  Association^  at 
Norwich,  August,  1868 

Technical  education:  impulse  g[\'en  to  the  question  by  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  and  report  of  the  committee  on  the  means  for  promoting  scientific 
education  in  our  general  schools     ...... 

good  effects  of  the  pecuniary  rewards  and  medals  given  at  the  School  of 

Mines  in  stimulating  the  working  claos'^s    ..... 

Mr.  Whitworth's  noble  gift  of  thirty  scholarship*  of  100^  each . 

remarkable  volume  of  reports  ou  the  Paris  Exhibition,  by  our  artisans  . 

— -  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  ou  the  subject  and  provable  and  bene- 
ficial action  of  the  government        ...... 

Labour  and  capital,  gradual  improvement  in  opinion  as  to  their  non- 
antagonism  ....... 

evik  of  the  coercion  and  oppression  necessarily  connected  with  strikes 

and  necessity  for  some  harmonious  scheme  between  labour  and  capital  to 
supersede  them       ........ 

establishment  of  courts  of  "  Prud-hommes  '*  and  arbitration  in  France 

■inoe  the  excesses  of  1848,  and  of  boards  of  arbitration  in  England 

benefits  of  industrial  partnerships,  as  exempliflcd  in  the  Whitworth 

Collieries,  8u^         ....'..  . 

Insurance,  objections  made  to  its  principles  on  the  application  for  a  charter 
by  the  first  company  (the  Equitable)  kttle  more  than  a  century  ago 

— -  rapid  growth  of  insuiance  since,  especially  in  Mew  York 

^—  theory  of  Gomperts  is  to  the  true  law  of  mortality,  ke. 
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167 
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Bbowv  (Samuel).     Opening  Address — contd. 

losnnince,  estimmtes  of  tiie  amonnti  of  fire  and  marine  ininraDee    .  .      38S-4 

Kleciric  telegraphs,  extension  of  the  postal  system     .  .  . .       S&4 

probable  benefits  of  the  telegraph  being  piared  in  the  hands  of  gorenio 

ment,  with  little  fear  of  iU  being  used  by  it  for  political  parposea  .       SS5-6 

Weights  and  measures:  recommendation  of  the  conference  at  the  Pans 

Universal  Exhibition  of  ihe  metric  system,  its  adoption  in  this  coobItt 

rendered  legal  by  the  Act  of  lW5-i,  &c SW-7 

— —  its  ancient  use  and  recommendation  of  its  reintroductioa  into  India      .       Sal 
Monetary  conferences,  recommendation  of  a  single  gold  standard,  and  the 

decimal  subdivision  of  the  unit        ......       S.% 

proposal  of  an  international  ^Id  unit  of  10  frs.  ...       S;9 

Statistical  congress  at  Florence :  improvements  in  the  form  of  gorenuBent 

comparative  statistics,  effected  by  the  international  congresses      .  .      S90 

Benefits  of  congresses  and  meetings  like  those  of  the  Association  enumerated      391-3 

BuiiUON  AKD  Specie,  gold  and  sUyer,  imported  and  exported 

Jan.-Dec.,      1866-67  .      115  I  Jan.-June,  1866-68     .     367 
Jan.-March,  1866-68  .      258  |  Jan.-Sept.,       „  .     497 

Caibd    (James)     On    the    Agricultural    Statistics    of    ihe    United 
Kingdom 127 

The  resnlts  of  twenty  years  of  free  trade,  that  we  receive  one-fourth  of  earn 

of  all  kinds,  and  one-third  of  our  wheat  supply  from  abroad  .'  .       1S7 

Changes  in  English  agricnUurc  during  the  last  three  centuries :  non-expor- 

tation,  importation,  bounty  on  exportation,  and  tax  on  importation  .      l?7-8 

greater  use  of  butcher's  meat  since  repeal  of  com  laws  .  .  .       128 

General  accuracy  of  McCulloch's  estimate  of  acreage  of  crops  in  1853,  with 

the  actual  returns  of  1867   .......       138>1 

The  numbers  of  lire  stock  not  half  those  estimsted  in  18S6    .  .  .       1S9 

Changes  of  the  last  ten  years  in  Scotland  and  Irdand :  great  decrease  in 

corn  production,  be.  ...•■.  .      139 

Average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  supposed  to  be  82  bushels  hot  not  more 

thaSsS        . ISO 

Statement  of  the  influence  of  seasons  on  the  amount  of  yield,  showing  the 

enormous  loss  to  the  consumer  (57,000,000/.)  of  a  bad  season  (1867)  oom-* 

pared  with  a  good  season  (IbCS)      ......       130-31 

Our  increased  annual  expenditure  since  1856,  balanced  hy  a  run  of  propitiout 

seasons        .........      13S 

Mode  of  calculating  the  yield  of  our  harvest  from  knowing  the  entire  acreage, 

and  the  yield  of  one  typical  district  .....       13S-.3 

Annual  consumption  (20f  million  quarters) :  table  showing  home  prodnoe  and 

rate  of  ditto;  foreign  supply,  and  average  prices,  1862-67-  •  .       1S3-4 

Supposition  that  each  10  per  cent,  of  additional  price  on  the  k)af  dimintahf< 

consumption  1  per  cent.      .......      134 

Calculation  of  foreiflrn  supply  required  for  1867-68      ....      135 

The  average  rate  or  price  found  sufficient  to  draw  foreign  supplies    .  .       135-6 

Proportions  of  our  foreign  supply  from  each  country  (one.  third  of  the  whole 

from  the  United  Sutes)       .......      136 

Calculations  showing  how  a  bad  seawm  in  one  country  is  balaneed  by  a  good 

one  in  another         ........      137 

Low  average  yield  of  France  (15i  bushels  per  acre)  compared  with  England 

(28  bushels)  .  .  ....  .188 

The  cattle  pkgue:  how  far  the  losses  have  been  made  good   .  138 

Average  annual  values  of  our  agricultural  produce,  and  proportions  of  fore%a 

supply,  and  of  our  home  produce  in  the  three  divisions  or  the  kingdom       .      139-40 
Effect  of  free  trade  on  British  agriculture :  great  increase  in  value  of  stodc, 

barle^r,  and  all  products  other  than  wheat    .....      140-41 
Proportions  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  of  bread,  meat,  and  potatoes 

consumed  to  each  person     .......      143 

Proportions  of  population  in  European  States  to  each  acre  of  potatoes,  showing 

England  to  be  much  ihe  least,  and  Ireland  and  Prussia  the  most  dependent 

on  them  for  food      ........       14S 

Potatoes  in  Prussia  much  used  for  distillation  ....      I4S 

Necessity  for  a  change  in  our  excise  laws  on  the  subject  .  .143 

Advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  beet-root  for  sugar  ....      143 

Effects  of  free  trade,  the  moderation  of  the  price  and  increase  of  the  sapplv 

of  food        .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      144 

Valuation  prices  of  live  stock  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland        .  .       144 

EsUmated  compared  with  ascertained  extent  of  crops,  1850-07  .  .      146 

Gambbidgb  (Unirewitj    of),  form  of  government  and  educational 

Bystem  of  (see  Heywood) 1 

Camntem  and  Joinbbs,  Amalgamated  Society  of,  see  Trades' 
Umons. 


arraiiKenient  in  classes  showing  number  of  clei^  to  different  unmbers 

of  popuTation  and   their  incomes,  as   arranged    by   the   Ecclesiastical 
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(}ATnjt  FLAauB,  its  nature  and  post-mortem  appearance,  historical 

notice,  &o.       .         . 

in  Norfolk  (see  Smith) 

Chttbch  ov  England,  Staiuiics  ofj  in  1867  [from  the  "  Times  "]      . 

Number  of  cleiyrmen  and  curates  fifty  years  a^.  .... 
Bishop  Blomfield's  Act  of  1S37  against  pluralities  .... 
Statement  of  church  livings  as  at  present,  as  regards  patronage  and  popula- 
tion 

neen 
,>ulatii 
Commissioners 
numbers  in  private  patronage  and  their  rates  of  income. 

CiBCTTLATiON,   aggregate  of  our  metallic  and  paper    (110  millions 

metallic  and  24*  millions  paper) 

see  Currency,  Banks. 
Civil  Service,  some  statistics  relating  to  (see  Mann) 

tables  of  scales  of  salary  of  clerksnips,  and  of  Unfits  of  age,  &c.  . 
Civil  Seevice  Co-opeilative  Stohes,  principle  adopted  in 
Coinage,  notice  of  report  on  the  unity  of,  at  the  Statistical  Congress 
at  Florence      .......  .         . 

Coinage  (International)  on  the  metallic  currency  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  reference  to  an  (see  Jevons)       ..... 

obtainable  by  coining  our  sovereign  1  per  cent,  less  in  weight 

Commerce.  General  UesuUs  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  History 
0/^1867  [from  the  "Economist"] 

Continued  effects  of  the  crisis  of  1866  through  1867  .... 

Political  summary:  Europe — ^Sonth  America,  var  a^^iiist  Paraguay  . 

insurrection'  in  Crete — expedition  to  Abyssinia — the  burden  of  army 

expenditure  much  felt  in  Europe    .       ■     .  .  . 

Deficient  harvest — ^rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  1867  compared  with  1863-66  . 
Causes  which  produced  the  apparent  prosperity  of  1863-09    . 
Excessive  railway  legislation  of  1862-66  ... 

Extensive  retrenchments  in  private  expenditure  from  the  collapse  of  1866     . 
Comparative  wholesale  prices  in  Loudon,  1659-65-67-68,  ana  approximate 

table  of  their  variations       ....... 

Benefita  to  the  industry  of  the  countr;^  of  the  panic  and  slack  trade  in 

rendering  useless  to  trades'  unions  their  strikes  and  combinations . 
Increase  of  foreign  competition  with  our  foreign  trade 
TtAU  showing  decrease  in  our  exports  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  East  from 

23  millions,  1863-64,  to  3}  millions,  1867,  owiug  to  revival  uf  American 

cotton  imports        ........ 

Bemarkable  drain  of  silver  currency  to  India,  from  France,  Germany  and 

North  and  South  America  ....... 

Compulsory  and  depreciated  paper  currency  in  six  of  the  greatest  countries 

of  the  world,  value  600  million  sterling        ..... 
Probable  effects  of  the  prosperous  Indian  trade  of  the  last  five  years  in 

checking  the  flow  of  specie  thither  ..... 

Existing  facts  as  to  the  oisorganised  condition  of  the  Southern  United  States 
Restoration  of  the  American  coiton  trade  in  1867— average  prices  and  con- 
sumption, and  imports  into  England,  1856-67  .... 
Depresflion  and  stagnation  of  the  iron  trade  ..... 
Discredit  and  exposures  of  the  management  of  railway  companies  . 
Discreditable  system  of  liquidations  of  bankrupt  estates,  and  scaodala  of 

banks  and  rmlways  during  the  year.  ..... 

CoNOBBSB   (Intbbwationai    STATISTICAL)    at  Florence,    1867   (see 
8.  Brown) 

ditto,  improTements  effected  by  such  congresses 
OofiK — 

average  weekly  prices  (with  monthly  and  quarterly  ayerages) : 
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395-6 

395 

331 

831 
831 

832 


833-4 
334-6 


446-7 

407 

416-17 
97 

20 

426 

427-« 

76 

76 
76 

77 
78 

78-9 
79(»o/r) 
79  {nole) 

80-81 

82 


83 

84 

84 

84 
84-5 

85-6 
86-7 
87-8 

88-9 


11 
890-92 


Fourth  quarter,  1867 
First  „        1868 


118 
261 


Second  quarter,  1868 . 
Third 


870 
500 


CoTTOV,  supplies  of,  from  Central  and  Western  Africa 

Cotton  Tbai>e  (American),  restoration  of  in  1867,  prices  and  imports 

(ditto)  effects  of  ito  reviyal  in  lowering  our  exports  of  gold 

and  silver  to  India  from  23  to  3f  million       .... 

—  of  India,  coliapso  in,  in  1867 


85-6 

83 
476 
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PAei 
CoTOTinff  (Leonard  H.).     On  the  Finances  of  the  UnUed  Statee  of 

^mmc«,  1861-67 1^ 

Itenu  of  the  public  debt  of  the  SUtes  in  1801  OVd'-  ™iUion  iteriiBg)       .  IM 

Deceimial  incrcaw  of  population  since  1820    •  ,    ,  •    ^.      -^  *  !S 

Articles'OD  which  new  duties  were  imposed  in  the  If omll  tariff  IJB 

Table  showinj;  decline  of  income  following  ditto  .  .  *  J S 

Income  and  expenditure,  1861  .  .  ;,„.,:,.     ,'  1 

Plana  of  Ifr.  Chaae  for  meeting  the  expenditure  of  1861-62  in  loans  and 

taxef  •  .  ...•••  169-71 

summary'of  rerenne  and  expenditure,  and  estimates  for  1862-63  .  172 

Account  of  the  Act  of  February,  1862,  the  first  formally  auihoriaing  inoon- 

vertible  paper  ...  •  •     .      •  •  *'*^ 
doubtful  authority  of  Congress  to  issue  such  paper,  and  consequent 

distrust  of  American  inTwtments    .     ..    •       ^   •,.     .   ■      ,  ,,*    ^       *  XIT" 

Funded  debt ;  iU  rise  from  IVcember  to  May,  1862  (224  million  dollars)       .  1^6  ^ 

Inland  RcTenue  and  other  Acts.  July,  lb62 ;  their  pitAiiions.  tc.      .  .  Uj^t 

Receipts  and  expenditure,  1861.62    .  .  .  •  •  •;!*:« 

KsUmatcB  for  1863W  .  .  •,.-.•  *  *  }lT 

Proposal  for  the  gradi<^l  repression  of  existmic  bankine  issues  .  .  lw> 

ProclHmation  of  President  Lincoln  tor  the  freedom  ol  aU  slaves  in  the  rebel 

States  ...•••-■• 

Provisions  of  the  Banking  Act  of  February,  1863        ....  lej-* 

Receipts  and  CTpenditurc,  1862-63      ''•'''  \Si 


Kstinmtea  for  IhOii-fio 


186 


Debt,  June,  1865, 2.382  million  dollars  •  *  *  *  '  1?5 

Frustration  of  the  plan  of  coupon  notes  .  •,,•«.    *  ^    .i.  *  °' 

Evasion  of  their  ohliitalions  by  New  York  (1864)  and  other  States,  by  the 

rcsoliitioM  to  pay  iiiterrst  and  principal  of  their  debts  in  paper        .  .  lw-» 

Receipts  and  exiK'nditure.  Ib63.64    .  .      ,•.,.•     ,^^"       ,     *  JS  « 

Dirtirultio*  of  Mr.  Kessenden,  and  his  appeal  to  the  patnotism  of  the  people  .  191-S 

Estimates  for  1864-66  .  •...,:  '  }fi 

Recommendations  of  Mr.  FesBcndcn  relative  to  a  sinking  fund  .  .  JM 

National  bank  issues,  and  8ucces»ive  legislation  for  loans,  &c.,  1864-65  .  j  Jj^ 

RcccipU  and  expenditure,  1864-65,  and  estimates  for  1865-67  .  ■  1J6-7 

Labours  of  the  revenue  commission,  and  their  special  recommendations         .  lw-» 
Financial  leeislatjon,  1866       •••••••]?? 

Receipts  and  expenditure,  186S.6        •  '  *  *  '  *  221 

Debt.  June,  1866, 2,7834  million  dollars  .  ...  .  *  SS 

Mr.  McCullwh's  recommendations  relative  to  duties  and  taxation      ,  .  ^ 


Estimate  for  1866-68 


201 


Income  and  expenditure  1866-67,  and  estimates  for  1867-69    .  .  .  a»-S 

Mr.  McCulioch's  recommendations  relative  to  resumption  of  specie  pay- 

ments,  &c.  ......•••  *"*"* 

Cash  values  received  for  debt  created  (2,777|  million  dolUra  debt,  1,886 

million  cash  value  received)  •••*••  St 

Actual  cost  of  the  war,  2,000  million  dollars   .  .  .  .  :  ^* 

Means  by  which  the  debt  was  created :   losses  by  inconvertible  paper  and  ^^ 

national  bank  system  .  •,„/,.•        ^. '.    ^     '  '  ^!t\ 

Sources  from  which  the  money  received  for  the  debt  was  obtained     .  .  »»-o 

Immediate  consequences:   tax  valuationB  of  capital,  1660-66,  in  ^o^them 


States 


S06 


perccnUge  of  taxation,  aiid  decline  of  trade  and  profits,  and  dividends 

of  manufacturing  companies  .  •..,       :  *      ^,'  ,' 

Management  of  the  finances  since  the  war:   wild  and  unsuccessful  proposal 

for  an  immediate  redemption  of  the  debt,  &c.  .  .  -  *  SS 

Future  policy  :  obligation  to  repay  the  debt  in  gold    .  .  .  *  Sin 

estimate  of  luture  ordinary  expenditure  .  .  .  .  .  210 

recommendation  of  the  adoption  of  a  direct  tax,  as  well  as  an  income 

tax  in  lieu  of  the  worst  excise  and  customs'  duties  .  .  .  '  ?Ji 

Tflftfe  of  duties  levied  by  tariff  on  classes  of  imports    .  .  .  '  f  J?  „ 

Inland  Revenue  Acts  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  .  214-17 

United  States'  debt,  totals  bearing  interest  in  gold  and  in  paper,  dates 

when  incurred,  &c.  .  •  ,*  ,     «  *  *  *  *  S2 

average  premiums  on  gold  in  each  month,  1862-67         •  •  '  5S! 

exports  from  and  imports  into  the  States,  1856-66  .  .  •  S? 

'^—  comparative  prices  at  Kcw  York,  in  each  year*,  1856-68  .  .  .  »1 

CsiME,  increase  or  decrease  of  different  kinds  of,  1856-66,  summary 

convictions,  &c.         .......••     315-16 

Cbimiz.     Discrepant  Criminal  Statistice WS 

Report  from  the  sub-committee  of  the  MaacheBter  City  Gottndl  on  the 

discrepancies  in  the  Home  Ofiice  criminal  returns  ....      349-53 
The  charges  made  by  Mr.  Aspland  against  the  efliciency  of  the  Manchester 

Kilice  force,  and  his  statements  as  to  the  greater  amount  of  crime  in 
ancfaester  than  in  otlier  cities  shown  to  be  owing  to  discrepanciea  in 
the  modes  of  makinc  the  different  returns  .....      350-62 
Rogues  attracted  to  Manchester  by  the  "  Discharged  Prisoiners'  Aid  Society  ".      35S 
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Cbike  A51>  Pattfbbisic,  increase  of  material  prosperity  and  moral 
agents  compared  with  the  state  of  (see  JSlliott)     ....     299 

Criminals,  large  proportion  of  Irish  and  Boman  Catholics  among, 

in  England  and  the  united  States        ......     318 

f  317 
total  charges  of  in  1866 A    (jiQig) 

tables  of  conyicted,  their  offences,  &c.        .....  327-9 

CuBBENCY,  recommendation  of  a  siDgle  gold  standard  for,  and  decimal 

subdivision  of  the  unit      ........  388-9 

CuEEENOT  (Gold),  amount  and  age  of  our 438-47 

deficiency  of  weight  in  o\jr      ......  454-64 

CuBBENCY  (Metallic),  calculation  of  the  amount  of  our  .         .  441-6 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  condition  of  with  reference 

to  the  question  of  International  Coinage  (see  Jevona)       .         .  426 
CUBBBKCY    (Silyeb),    remarkable  drain  of,  to  India  from  France, 

Germany,  and  America        .......       84 

Death,  Puioshment  of,  ill  effects  of  morbid  objection  to .         .  316 

Deaths.     See  Mortality. 
Debt  (Pitblic  ob  National) 

of  the  United  States  in  1861,  and  in  yariouB  successive  periods, 
up  to  1868  (see  CouHney) 164r-204 

ditto,  table  of  totals  bearing  interest,  dates  when  incurred,  &c.    .     218 
Domestic  Ssbyicb,  advantages  of  the  practical  training  of        .         .     310 

Education,  large  sums  expended  on,  since  1854,  with  small  corres- 
ponding effect 308,  25 

[308-9 
enormous  increase  of  newspapers,  serials,  and  other  means  of       .  <    {and 

L     note) 
educational  system  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (see  Jleywood)         1 
Public  InHruction  in  Turkey.     Supplementary  table  to  Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke's  Paper  (vol.  xxx,  p.  502)  by  his  Excellency  Subhi  Bey, 

1867 99 

Technical,  impulse  given  by  the  Exhibitions,  effects  of  rewards 

and  medals,  reports  by  artisans  on  the  Pans  Exhibition,  &c.     .     373-8 
Elliott  (J.  H.).     The  Increase  of  Material  Prosperity  and  of  Moral 
Agents,  compared  with  the  State  of  Crime  and  Pauperism  299 

Ennmeratioii  of  recent  collateral  improvements  in  the  eondition  of  the  people     299-SOO 
Simultaneona  increase  of  miserj  accounted  for  by  the  improvidence  and 

defective  self-control  of  the  poor   ......      800-301 

examples  of  excessive  extravagance  of  the  mechanic  class         .  .301  (notes) 

Less  excuse  for  poverty  now  than  formerly,  and  those  suffering  from  it 

generally  do  so  deservedly  .......      801 

The  Poor  Law  should  be  the  only  national  charity,  except  for  the  immediate 

surroundings  of  each  one  of  us  for  whom  we  have  special  sympathies        .      802 
Diseased  organisations  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend  themselves    .  .      302 

A  lar^e  section  of  evil-doers  reformed,  not  perhaps  morally,  but  by  their 

finding  industry  more  profitable     ......      308 

Many  evil  doers  supposed  to  be  improved  by  reformatories  would  jprobably 

not  have  conmiitted  a  second  crime  had  the^r  escaped  detection      .  804  "^ 

Aliments,  the  large  increase  in  cliiefly  appropriated  ny  the  working  classes    .      301 
Wages,  large  increase  in,  in  various  trades,  of  late  years,  and  increased  demand 

forlaboi .  .      806-6 

—  hours  saved  from  labour  not   devoted  by  the  workmen  to  mental 

improvement  ........      805 

increase  of  wages  of  agriculttural  labourers  since  1837. 13  per  cent.       .      805 

admirable  though  humble  virtues  of  that  most  patient  class  of  the 

community.  ........      80&-6 

Savings  banks,  increase  in  capital  of,  since  1851  50  per  cent. ;  but  thei  ncrease 

more  in  amount  of  deposit  than  in  number  of  depositors   .  .  .      808 

not  used  bv  the  dangerous  classes         .....      807 

Emigration,  relief  of  the  labour  market  by ;  arguments  against  its  being 

continued  at  the  public  cost  ....  .      807-8 

Education,  large  sums  expended  on  since  1854,  with  small  amount  of  corres- 

ponding  effect        ........      806 
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Elliott  (J.  H.)-     The  Increase  of  Material  ProeperUy — eonid. 

Education,  enormouB  increaie  of  nevipapen,  serials,  photography,  and  other  7    S06-9 
menas  of  education  .....  .J  {»*d  mdtf 

fcood  agricultural  labourers  more  really  skilled  workmen  than  the  artisan      ^(J9 

advantages  of  domestic  service  and  the    practical  training  of  the 

kitchen SIO 

mode  adopted  in  former  times  of  placing  youthfnl  members  of  the  bettfr 

classes  in  good  fiuniiies  in  almost  menial  positions  to  learn  poiiteneas  and 

refinement. .........       SIO  imsir) 

The  small  diminution  of  crime  under  the  enormous  increase  of  vholeaome 
moral  and  material  agencies  clue  to  oue  cause,  a  seuiimental  interference 
with  jiriaon  discipline  and  inconsidemte  charity       ....       Sll 

?aupensm,  increase  of  from  the  pauper  being  placed  in  a  better  poaitioa  than 
tlie  self-supporting  labourer  .  .  ...       81S 

Insolvency,  necessity  for  lis  punishment  when  wilful  and  avoidable,  some 
cases  of  minute  dividends  on  large  debts  the  same  as  compounding  felony  .       S13-1S 

Police,  necessity  that  to  be  effective  it  should  be  more  of  a  reatraining  usd 
preventive,  than  of  a  detccti\e  character     .....       SIS 

— —  number  of  assaults  on  police  officers,  1850-66;  necessity  that  their 
persons  should  be  considered  SHcred  and  protected  by  extreme  severity       .       S14 

Crime:  decrease  in  returns  of  commitments  owing  to  increaae  of  snounaiy 
convictions  .........       Sli 

increase  or  decrease  of  different  kinds  of  offences,  1856-66         .  .       S15-l€ 

ill  effects  of  morbid  objection  to  capital  puuislmient       .  .  .SIC 

small  proportion  of  executions  ot  murderers  compared  to  number  of 

verdicts  of  murder  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       S17 

— —  total  charges  of  the  criminal  classes  in  1866       ....       S17  imsU) 

large  proportion  of  Irish  and  Roman  Catholics  among  the  criminals  of 

England  and  the  United  States        .  .  .  .  .  .SIS 

pretence  by  prisoners  that  ihey  are  illiterate,  that  their  supposed  quick- 
ness at  learning  may  gain  them  a  better  character  ....      319 

Increase  of  crime  due  to  carelessness  of  people  with  regard  to  persoD  and 
property,  reluctance  to  pro.«ecnte,  and  tendency  of  Junes  and  Judges  not 
to  couvict,  commutation  of  sentences,  and  general  laxity  in  imposing 
punishment  ........      S30-il 

TabUs.    Articles  imported,  and  import  and  export  trade,  I80O-66      .  333-S 

deposits  in  savmgs  banks  ......      S34 

expenditure  on  education  ......      S2» 

pauperism  ........       326 

criminal  offenders  of  certain  classes  convicted    ....      S27 

indictable  offences,  summarily  disposed  of,  and  persons  ooraaiitted  for 

trial  .  .  ...  .  .  .       S2gu9 

— -  fires  in  London  and  other  cities,  showing  increase  since  1845,  &c.         .      S3<i 

Emigbatiok,  relief  of  the  labour  market  by,  &c 307-8 

Exchanges  (FoBSian),  quotations  on  London : 

Oct.-Dec.,     1867        .     120  I  AprU-June,  1868        .    872 
Jan.-Marcb,  1868        .     263  |  July-Sept.,    ^„  .    502 

ExpoBTS,  United  Kingdom : 

Jan.-Dec.,     1863-67   .     113  I  Jan.-Jime,  1864-68    .    365 
Jan.-Marcb,  1864-68   .     256  |  Jan.-Sept.,        „         .    495 

see  Importe,  Trade. 
ExFOBTB  from  United  Kingdom  to  West  Coast  of  Africa,  1805-65       .       31-2 

Financial  History  of  1867.    See  Commerce. 

Financial  Condition  of  France 53-5 

FiBBS  in  London,  &c.,  increase  since  1845,  &c.  ....  330 

Fbance,  analysis  of  the  report  on   the  state  of,  to  the  senate  and 

legislatiYe  body,  1867  (see  Sykes) 49 

population,  benevolent  establishments,  prisons,  &c.     .         .  50-2 

finances,  agricidture,  raQways,  &c.   .         .  .         .         .         .  53-59 

fine  arts,  &c 59-60 

justice,  instruction,  societies,  &c.       .....         .  60-66 

meteorology,  climate,  &c 66-7 

war  department,  conscription,  &c .  67-71 

colonies,  marine,  &c •         .         .  71-4 

see  Agriculture  in. 
Fbee  Tbadb,  results  of  twenty  years  of,  that  we  receive  one  quarter  of 

com  of  all  kinds,  and  one-third  of  wheat  supply  from  abroad  .  127 
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Fbse  Tbade — eontd, 

effect  of,  on  Britisli  agriculture        ......     140-41 

effect  of,  moderation  of  price,  and  incroafle  of  supply  of  food  14A 

in  cattle,  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  small-pox  in  sheep,  the 
cattie  plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  &c.,  since  1847      .         .         .     404 

Gambling.     Statistia  of  British  Oambling  [from  the  "PaU  Mall 
Gazette"] 91 

Enumeration  of  the  prize  money  distributed  at  racea  dining  each  month  of 
the  year  amounting  in  total  anm  to  367,0002^  of  which  the  beti  in  addition 
form  a  large  multiple  .......        91-4 

Gold,  see  Currency  (Gold  and  Metallic). 

GsSEGE,  statistics  of,  (see  BikSlas) 265 

ditto,  <a5Zc*  of .         .  291-8 

area,  cultivation,  &c.       ........  267-8 

population,  towns,  army  and  navy,  &c.      .         .         .         .         .  268-71 

public  instruction,  publications,  &c. 273-4 

agriculture,  commerce,  roads,  &c.     .....         .  275-85 

public  debts,  finance,  progress,  Ac 286-90 

GuEBBY  (M.) — Notice  of  his  death,  and  of  his  elaborate  work  on  the 

comparative  statistics  of  French  and  English  crime       .  .  123 

Haicilton  (Archibald).      On  the  Trade  with  the  Coloured  Races  of 
Africa .         «       25 

Country  inhabited  by  the  Ethiopic  races,  its  natural  and  geographical 

hindrances  to  ciTilization,  independent  of  inferiority  of  race  .  .        25 

Districts  explored  bj  Livingstone,  Barth.  Speke  and  Grant,  and  Baker  .        2a-6 

The  African  slave  trade  mixed  up  with  legitimate  commerce,  evils  it  has 

created,  fcc.  .  .  .  .       *    .  .  .        S6 
sunpression  of  the  transatlantic  slave  trade,  but  unchecked  continuance  of 

the  Mahomedan  traffic;  comparative  numbers  of  each        .  .        86-7 

Progress  of  the  substitution  of  le^tim'ite  commerce  ou  the  west  coast,  but 

necessity  for  our  continued  vigdance  to  repress  the  renewal  of  the  slave 

trade  ...  ......        97 

Growth  of  a  class  of  educated  blacks  (educated  at  the  missionary  schools  of 

Sierra  Leone)  as  traders  along  the  west  coast  ....        S7-8 

Progress  of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  from  its  settlement  in  1830,  and  declared 

freedom  in  1847       ........        28 

British  settlement  of  Lagos,  formerly  the  bead  quarters  of  the  slave  trade  29 

Mouths  of  the  Niger,  and  the  oil  rivers  .....        29-30 

Gaboon  and  Congo  rivers,  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  and  growth  of  trade 

in  produce  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  80-81 

ExporU  from  the  United  Kmgdom  to  the  west  coast,  from  1805  to  1865         .        Sl-2 
Supplies  of  cotton  from  Central  and  Western  Africa  .  .  .  .32 

Traae  between  the  colonists  and  natives  bevond  the  borders  .  .  .83 

Historical  retrospect  of  the  commerce  of  t^e  Arabs  and  Portuguese  on  the 

east  coast    .........        33 

their  continuance  of  the  slave  trade        .....        84 

Great  increase  of  the  2^xibar  trade  .  .....        34r-6 

Zanzibar  the  only  part  of  Africa  where  the  slave  trade  is  legal,  its  connexion 

with  the  Eastern  markets    ...  ...        35 

Account  of  the  Mahometan  slave  trade,  expenses  of  the  Tripoli  carayan,  trade 

across  the  desert,  and  great  mortality  of  the  slaves  .  .  .30 

L^timate  commerce  with  Central  Africa  as  yet  confined  to  the  Arabs,  who 

have  become  the  mling  power  there  .  .  .  .        87 

•  Description  of  the  markets  of  the  towns  of  the  interior,  and  articles  of  com- 

merce sold  there     .  .  ...  SB 

Historical  notice  of  the  Niger  as  a  highway  to  the  centre  of  Africa,  and  of 

the  successive  expeditions  for  opening  up  a  trade  on  the  river       .  .        S9-tf 

Necessity  for  contiuuing  our  vigilance  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  of  the 

east  as  well  as  the  west  coast         ......        42 

TalUt.    Slaves  exported  from  west  coast  since  IB-iS,  and  imports  and  exports, 

18SS-66,  and  values  of  the  latter     ......        48-5 

tonnage  of  vessels  from  oil  rivers,  1839-66 ;  trade  with  west  coast,  and 

palm  oil  imports  into  United  Kinedom  since  1790  ....        46-7 
summary  of  trade  with  the  coloured  races         ...  .48 

Habtbst.    The  Last  Harvest,  1867  [from  the  "  Mark  Lane  Express  "]       97 

Betults  of  estimates  in  letters  from  all  parts  of  England  relating  to  cereal 
crops  .........        97 

Unfavourable  character  in  comparison  with  those  of  1866  .98 

The  deflciency  one-fourth  of  an  average  crop  ....        98 
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deficient,  of  1867,  rise  of  price  from 

The  Harvest  of  1868.     Letter  to  the  "  Times  * 


from  Mr.  Caird . 


Crop  of  1868.  S3  basheli  per  Acre,  or  6  bnshelt  abore  the  arer^e 
Foreign  imports  required  will  not  exceed  5,Q0U,(XX)  quarters  . 
DeActencT  m  the  barley  and  oat  crops,  aud  hay  and  greeu  crops 
Increased  extent  and  average  crop  of  the  potato  vith  little  disease    . 

Hetwood  (James).    Form  of  Gorernment  and  Sdu<>atiofuU  Stfstem  of 
the  Unicersity  of  Cambridffe      ...... 


Academical  roll  of  persons  to  whom  the  choice  of  a  council  was  committed 
Composition  of  the  coancii,  aud  its  initiation  of  all  academical  busineas  before 

presentation  to  the  senate   ...... 

PredominatiufT  dcricsl  element  in  the  council 

No  alteration  of  acknowledged  errors  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  adopted 

by  the  University  press       ...... 

Educational  system:  studies,  aud  examination,  nature  of  the  "btUc-go 

and  deeree  examination       ...... 

candidates  for  honours,  examination  in  the  mathematical  and  classieal 

tripos  (bachelor  of  Hrts  degree) 

moral  and  nntural  science  tripos,  law  examination,  kc  . 

theological  examination  ...... 

Fellowships,  how  usually  filled,  and  changes  proposed  by  Professor  Seeley 
changes  adopted  as  experiments  for  encouragement  of  study  at  Christ- 

church  and  Magdalen,  Oxford,  and  at  Trinity  College.  Cambndge  . 
Scholarships,  their  pecuniary  Jidvantages,  increase  in  their  value 
exaniination  for,  opening  of  those  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  to 

candidates  of  either  university        ..... 
Streets  of  the  nutrjculation  exaniinntioA  of  the  University  of  London 
Summary  of  Professor  Seelcy's  recommendations 
Proposal  for  the  introduction  of  modem  languages  as  alternatives  to  latin 

and  Greek  verse  couipositton  ..... 

Hetwood  (James).  State  of.  Health,  and  of  the  Emplctfment  of 
Indiana  in  the  New  England  Company* s  Settlement  of  Kauyageh, 
Canada  ......*..... 

The  New  F.ngland  Companv.  founded  in  the  time  of  Cromwell 

State  of  the  district  around  the  Kauyageh  station,  and  causes  of  death  unoog 

the  Indians,  January ^une,  1868  '.  ..... 

Non.abuse  of  ardent  spirits  by  the  Indians,  and  their  skilfulneas  and  willing > 

nesstowork  ........ 

HoKCBOPATHT,  complete  failure  of,  in  treatment  of  cattle  plague 
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Illegitimate,  in  Scotland,  see  Birtlut. 
Impobts,  United  Kingdom : 

Jan.-Dec.,  1803-67      .     112  |  Jan.-May,  1864-68  864 

Jan.-Feb.,   1864-68      .     255  |  Jan.-Aug.,       „  .     494 

Ittoia,  see  Railways. 

Indians,  in  New  England  Settlement  of  Eaayageh,  Canada,  health 

and  employment  of  (see  Heywood)       .  . '        .  .  .  .      393 

iNSOLVENcr,  necessity  for  its  punishment  when  wilful  and  avoidable  .     312-13 
Instruction  (Public),  see  Education. 
Insurance,  objections  to  its  principles  little  more  than  a  century  ago, 

and  rapid  growth  since 381-3 

Fire  and  Marine,  estimates  of  the  amounts  of   .         .         .  .     383-4 

Ibbland.    Irish  Holdings,  Large  and  Small  [from  the  "Pall  Mall 

Gasette"] 835 

Nearly  half  under  Ave  acres  in  1841  ......  SSS 

Decrease  of  small  holdings  since  the  famine  of  1847-48         .            .            .  SSS 
Great  increase  of  larn^er  holdings,  and  its  real  benefit  to  the  economioal  con* 
dition  of  Ireland,  though  considered  an  injury  to  the  poor  agrarian  popula- 
tion                       .•....,.  S9S 

Value  of  lire  stock  on  the  different  sized  farms  ....  S3^7 

Iron  Trade,  depression  and  stagnation  of,  in  1867  ....       86-7 
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Jeitla  (Henry).     The  Present  Aspect  of  StatUiieal  Inquiry  in  reia- 
tion  to  Shipping  CcuudUies 


Enumeration  of  publications  hitherto  compiled  on  the  labjcct 

The  analysis  applied  to  the  yean  18M,  1866,  and  1867 

Lost  and  missing  vessels  reported  by  the  "  Bureau  Veritas  " 

Number  of  men  employed  m  the  registered  sailing  and  steam  resselB  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  and  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease,  1850^6  . 
Tables  of  number  of  vessels  to  which  accidents  happened,  from  "  Lloyd's 

List,"  and  from  the  "Bureau  Veritas/' 1866-7-8     .... 

Jevonb  (W.  Stanley).  On  the  Condition  of  the  Metallic  Currency  of 
the  United  Kingdom^  with  reference  to  the  QueHian  of  International 
Coinage  ........... 

Necessity  for  a  reooinaee,  and  the  introduction  of  an  international  money    . 

No  particular  changes  in  our  coinage  since  the  act  of  1816 

The  depreciation  of  our  gold  coins  not  prevented  by  our  continued  enormous 

coinage       ......... 

An  international  coina^  obtainable  by  coining  our  sovereign  1  per  cent  less 

in  weight,  and  assimilating  it  to  the  SS-franc  piece 
Reason  why  our  coinage  would  become  more  dilFused  by  our  joining  the 

International  Monetary  Convention  ..... 

The  smaller  payments  usually  adjusted  to  the  nearest  round  number  of 

shillings  or  pence    ........ 

The  reduction  of  coin  into  bullion  would  be  stopped  by  our  coins  passing 

current  in  foreign  countries  ...... 

The  grounds  against  the  adoption  of  a  mint  charge  disappear  before  an 

international  currency        .  . 

The  law  relative  to  the  weighing  of  coin  not  acted  on,  and  one-third  of  the 

sovereign  circubition  light  ....... 

Serious  losses  of  country  banks  from  the  accumulation  of  light  gold  in  their 

hands  ......... 

Legitimate  use  of  our  light  coinage  in  forwarding  the  scheme  of  an  universal 

money         ......... 

Absurdity  of  a  free  coinage  system,  and  large  profit  on  recoini^e  by  adoption 

of  a  mint  charge     ........ 

A  free  exchange  of  money  a  natural  corollary  of  our  free  trade  system 
Amount  and  age  of  the  gold  currency  ..... 

Table  of  comparative  number  of  sovereigns  of  each  year's  coinage,  1817-67* 

in  100,000  coins      .  .  .  .  .^  .  .  . 

Calculation  from  ditto  that  the  circulation  of  sovereigns  does  not  exceed 

76  million,  and  half-sovereigns  24  million    ..... 
Estimate  that  the  gold  circulation  of  this  country  does  not  exceed  80,000,000/., 

compared  with  other  estimates,  by  Graham  and  Wibon,  Miller,  Weguelin, 

andrfewmarch        ........ 

Aggregate  of  circulating  medium,  110  million  metallic,  and  S4  million  paper  . 
Tables  of  the  comparative  age  of  the  gold  circulation  in  various  districts 
New  coin,  chiefly  in  manufacturing,  and  old,  in  a^cultural  districts . 
Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  particular  movements  m  the  circulation     .  • 

System  by  which  the  old  light  coins  are  retained  in  circulation         • . 
Proportions  of  coins  now  in  use  of  those  struck  in  different  years  since  1817  • 
Deficiency  of  weight  of  the  gold  coinage  ..... 

Average  weight  and  rate  of  wear  from  different  years  of  issue 

Calculation  that  eightecn-ycara'  wear  reduces  a  sovereign  below  legal  weighty 

and  that  81  per  cent,  of  the  currency  is  in  that  condition    . 
Additional  evidence,  from  comparisons'  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  different 

part9  of  the  rountry,  of  the  percentage  of  light  coin  in  circulation  . 
Total  defiriencv  in  weight  on  the  assumed  amount  in  circuiation,  330,0002.    . 
Calculations  of  the  average  wear  of  half-sovereigns     .... 
Inconsiderable  cost  of  maintaining  the  currency  by  recoinage 
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KAmrAGEHj  Canada,  health  and  employment  of  Indians  in  the  settle- 
ment of  (see  Hey  wood) 893 

Laboub  and  Capital,  non-antagonism  of,  eyils  of  strikes  and  benefits 

of  industrial  partnerships  ........     87&-81 

in  America,  see  America. 

Lagos,  British  settlement  of,  formerly  the  head  quarters  of  the  slave 
trade 29 

Lancashibe,  see  Societies  (Co-operatiye). 

Land,  large  and  small  holdings,  in  Ireland,  see  Ireland. 

Lawes  (J.  B.)  see  Wheat. 

Lemon  (Sir  Charles),  obituary  notice  of, 123 
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LiBSBiA,  progress  of  the  republio  of,  from  1820        ....  38 

Lite  Stock,  yaluation  prices  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland         .  144 
London  (Unitkb8itt  of) : 

matriculation,  examination  subjects .....  .        S-0 

Mann  (Horace).     Some  SttxtUtics  relaUng  to  the  Citfil  Service  .  .     407 

Numerical  force  (107.000) 407 

Clanification  of  he«di  of  departments,  clerka,  oiBoen,  artuani,  &e^  vA 

number  of  department*      ......  .       408 

Co8t(10,800,000/.)— confniionintbenamenclatQreofritiiations  4f9 

Remuneration — ninety  distinct  scales  of  salary  among  the  "cstabbahed"* 

derks  and  number  and  salaries  of  supplemental^  cleru  .      40i-ll 

Competitive  examinations,  though  adopted,  applied  in  oomparativdy  few 

instances     .........       411 

Laree  number  of  varying  schemes  of  examination,  illuttrated  in  the  salgect 

ofarithmetic  ........       413-11 

Various  limits  of  age  for  government  situations  prescribed  by  different  de- 
partments .........      4LS 

Useless  variations  in  nomenclature,  remuneration,  examinations,  &c.,  out  of 

proportion  to  the  varieties  in  the  subject-matter  dealt  witli  .  .       414 

Political  patronage  not  abolished  by  the  examination  system,  bat  as  to  noini- 

nations  increased  fourfold  .......      414-1& 

Table  of  scales  of  salary  of  established  clerkships      ....      418 

of  limits  of  age,  and  classea  of  situation  to  which  applicable      .  .      417 

Massiaqes,  proportion  of  to  population  and  in  seasons,  in  European 

countries  ..........      158 

Meat  (Butcheb's),  greater  use  of  since  repeal  of  com  laws      .         .     128 
Meteobologicai.  Tables  (general  and  special),  by  James  GMaifllier : 

Dec.     quarter,  1867       105-6  I  June  quarter,  1868      .    358-9 
March       „       1868      244r-5  |  Sept.  „  .    488-9 

MoBTALiTT,  theory  of  GK>mpertz  as  to  the  true  law  of       .         .         .     383 
MoBTALiTT  of  England  and  Wales,  annual  rate  per  cent,  in  town  and 
country  districts : 

All  quarters,  1865-67  .     103  I  All  quarters,  1866-68  .    356 
„  1866-68  .     242  I  „  „      .    486 

see  Registration. 

average   annual  rate  in  eleyen  divisions   of  England,  1851-60 1  102, 

and  1867-68 /  355,465 

in  European  Countries  ;  average  rates  of,  and  ratios  of  births  to 

deaths 154-5 

ditto,  according  to  sex,  in  seasons,  &c.       .....     155-6 

ditto,  tables 157 

NiGEB   (Rtveb),  notice  of,  as  a  highway  to  the  centre  of  Africa, 

expeditions  to,  &c 39-42 

NoBFOLK.    The  cattlo  plague  in,  (see  Smith) 395 

Paxliament.    ParUamewtary  ConetHuencies  i»  1832  and  1868  .         .     346 

Comparison  of  the  number  of  boroughs  disfrandiised,  and  reallotment  of 
seats  in  laS:!  (U6)  and  1867  (68) S4? 

Analysis  of  the  proportion  of  members  of  the  parliament  of  1831  who  regained 
seats  in  that  of  1832 ;  conjectures  as  to  the  changes  in  18tf8  .  .      843-9 

Pabtnxbships    (Industbial),    benefits  of,    as    exemplified  in  the 

Whitworth  Collieries 380-81 

Paupbbish,  increase  of,  from  the  pauper  being  placed  in  a  better 

position  than  the  self-supporting  labourer     .....     312 
Pautbbism  and  Cbime.    Increase  of  material  prosperity  and  moral 

agents  compared  with  the  state  of,  (see  Elliott)    ....      299 
Plbubo-pnbvmonia,  mortality  from,  reduced  by  the  cattle  plague 

restrictions       ..........      403 
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Police,  necessity  of  its  being  more  prcTCntive  than  detectiye      .         .  813 

number  of  assaults  on,  1850-66        ......  814 

Population  : 

decrease  of  in  Ireland,  18il-61  (2|  million)       ....  140 

of  large  towns,  comparative  to  total  population,  increase,  &c.        ,  149-61 

comparative,  of  European  States  (see  S.  Brown)         .  .         .  146 

of  European  States,  tables  of  proportion  of  females,  &c.       .         .  160 

comparative  numbers  of  males  and  females,  density,  &o.        .  147-8 

of  France,  1867 50 

of  America,  decennial  increase  since  1820  ....  165 

Post  Office,  see  Assurance  (Life). 

Potatoes,  proportions  of  population  in  European  States  to  each  acre 
of,  showing  England  to  be  the  least  and  Ireland  and  Prussia  the 

most  dependent  on  them  for  food         ......  142 

much  used  in  Prussia  for  distillation        .....  143 

Pbices  of  provisions,  average  of  consols,  wheat,  meat,  &o.,  with  pau-  "I  102,  241 
perism  and  temperature,  1866-68  .         .  .  .         .  J  355, 485 

comparative  wholesale  in  London,  1859-68        ....        80^81 

Prices,  comparative  at  New  York,  1856-68 221 

Prisons  and  Penitentiaries  of  Prance  .         .         .         .         .         .51 

"  Pbud-hohmbs,"  Courts  of,  establishment  of  in  Prance  since  1848.     379 
PuBDT  (Frederick),  see  Agricultural  Statistics  of  England   (Topo- 
graphical Classification). 

QuETELBT  (M.)  his  origination  of  the  Statistical  Congresses  in  1853  .       11 
proposition  on  the  use  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  in  statistios  .       22 

Baces,  see  Gambling, 

Railways,  excessive  legislation  of  1862-66 79 

Bailwats,  prices  and  traffic  : 

Jan.-I)ec.,     1867        .      118  I  Jan.-June,  1868  .    870 

Jan.-March,  1868        .     261  |  Jan.-Sept.,     „  .    500 

The  Railways  of  India  [from  the  '*  Pall  Mall  Oazette  "]  475 

Bapid  ^wth  of  railways  in  India  (3943  miles)  since  1853.  and  positions  of 

tlie  lines      .........  475 

Mileaice,  locomotives,  and  rolling  stock  of  railways,  1868  .  .  .  476 
Collapse  in  the  Indian  cotton  trade  in  1867«  but  improrement  since  caused  by 

railway  increase       ........  476 

Capiul  raised  in,  and  railway  material  shipped  from,  England  for  Indian 

railways                                           ......  476 

Great  minority  of  emplnv6s  on  railways  natives           ....  477 

Capita]  authorized  and  amount  expended  on  Indian  railways  .            .            .  477 

Items  of  expenditure  and  average  cost  per  mile          ....  478 

Passenger  traffic  of  Indian  rHilways  (Hlmost  entirely  third  class)        .            .  47* 

Receipts  and  expenditure  of  Indian  railways,  1867     ....  480 

Compiirison  of  ditto  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  .  .  481 
Admirable  arraiigcinentii  of  the  guarantee  system  for  keeping  capital  and 

revenue  accounts  distinct    .           .                       .           .           •           .  481 

Railway  Companies.    Discredit  and  exposures  of  the  management 

of,  in  1867 87-8 

BBaiflXRATiON  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 
(serial  tables)  : 
Quar.  Sept-Dec.,  1867     .   100  I  Quar.  March-June,  1868    .  858 
„    Dec-Mar.,  1867-68  239  j      „     June-Sept.,      „        .  483 

tables  of  diyisions \  35^  43^ 

flOl  240 
annual  rate  per  cent.,  186]»68 •A  gg/  ^^ 

special  table  of  fourteen  large  towns ^  g^'  ^g^ 
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Begisteation — contd. 
ditto,  Scotland, 

(serial,  average,  bastardy,  and  divisional  tables) : 

Quarter,  Dec,  1867      .     107-9  I  Quarter,  June,  1868  .   360-G2 
„        Mar.,  1868      .     246-8  |        „        Sept.,    „      .   480-92 

Bummaiy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireljuid : 

Quar.  Sept.-Dec.,  1867  109  I  Quar.  March-June,  1868    .     862 

„     Dec.-Mar.,  1867-68    .         248  |      „     June-Sept.,       „        .     498 

rates  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  European  countzies  139 

see  Births f  MarriageSy  Mortality. 
Betenue,  net  produce  of,  and  application,  &c.,  in  yeats  and  quarters 
ending : 

Dec.,      1864-67      .     11^-17  I  June,  1865-68  .    36^-9 

March,  1865-68     .     259-60  |  Sept.,       „  .    498-9 

Sanitaby  Kbeobm.     The  Progress  of  Sanitary  Beform  [from  the 
"Saturday  Beview"] 230 

Exaggerated  notions  of  the  hjrgienic  effects  of  drainase  and  ventilation  held 
thirty  years  ago.  Passage  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  Ejudemie 
Diseases  Prevention  Act,  and  their  value  against  cholera  and  like  diseases. 
Error  of  supposing  their  rules  equally  potent  against  other  epidemic 
disordersi;  InHuenre  of  disappointments  at  the  non-extinction  of  epidesiies, 
and  diitsatisfaotion  at  excessive  expenditure  in  causing  the  suppression  of 
the  Board  of  Health;  increase  of  valuable  sanitary  vorks  since  under  Uie 
Medical  Department  of  the  Pri^y  Council ;  its  inquiries  ixM  defective 
vaccination,  local  epidemics,  epidemic  diarrhoea,  diphtheria,  infantile 
mortality,  hurtful  occupations,  hospital  hygiene,  &c.,  and  the  subseqnent 
valuable  results      ........ 

SATiKas  Banes,  increase  of  amount  of  deposit  more  than  in  number 

of  depositors  since  1851 306-3S4 

Seeley    (Professor),    Changes    as    to    Fellowships    at    Cambridge, 
proposed  by     .........         .     5-€,  9 

Shipbuilding.     Trades^   Unions  and  London  Shipping  [from  the 

"Economist"] 471 

The  shipwrights'  rate  of  wages  fixed  in  1825,  since  regulating  incidentallf 

all  other  work         ........       471 

Modern  tendency  to  substitute  cheap  things  to  last  a  short  time  for  dear 

things  to  last  a  long  time    .......      471 

The  London  shipbuilding  trade  confined  to  the  more  expensive  durable  class, 

caused  by  the  "  unions  "  and  their  fixed  high  rate  of  wages  .  .       471 

Kelative  excess  of  Loudon  prices  over  those  of  Birkenhead,  Newcastle,  and 

Glasgow      .........       473 

Beckless  increase  of  shipbuilding  bv  companies  started  on  advances  frtnn 

Ovcrends  and  others,  and  their  collapse     .....      47$-4 
The  distress  caused  by  this  collapse,  the  settled  "union"  prices  not  allowing 

the  London  trade  to  change  according  to  circumstances     .  .  .      474~S 

Shipping  (British),  vessels  and  tonnage, 
foreign  trade,  United  Kingdom  : 

Jan.-Dec,      1864-67  .     114  I  Jan.-Jime,  1866-68     .    366 
Jan.-March,  1865-68  .     257  |  Jan.-Sept.,        „  .    496 

Shipwbecks.    Present  aspect  of  statistical  inquiry  in  relation  to  (see 

Jeula) 418 

toi/M  of  number  of,  1866-68 422-25 

SiLTE&    CiTBBENCY,    remarkable  drain  of   to  India  from  France, 

Germany,  and  America      .......%        84 

Slate  Tbadb  of  Africa,  mixed  up  with  legitimate  oommeroe,  sup-  1    26-7, 
prcssion,  &c.    .  .  .  .  .  .         .  ,         .         ,j42 

unchecked  continuance  of  the  Mahomedan  traffic  on  the  east 

coast 27,  34 

Mahometan,  account  of  . 36-7 
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preyention  of  in  Ghiboon  and  Congo  Bi^en       .... 

only  leeal  now  at  Zanzibar 

table  of  slaves  exported  £rom  the  west  coast  since  1848 
Slates.    Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  for  the  freedom  of,  in  the 
rebel  Stat«s     .......... 

Smith  (William).     The  Cattle  Plague  in  Norfolk    .... 

The  diaease  indigenous  only  in  the  steppoB  of  Western  Roisia 

Its  nature,  symptoms,  and  duration  ..... 

Post  mortem  appearances:   treatment  by  homoeopathy,  racdnation,  kc., 

complete  failures     ........ 

Historical  notice  of  its  ravages,  its  appearance  in  England  in  810,  1714^  and 

1745  ......... 

Mode  of  its  introduction  and  progress  in  Norfolk  in  1865 

Delay  and  vacillation  in  Government  interference,  and  consequent  spread  of 

the  disease ;  aerf^ement  to  abstain  from  purchasing  stock,  and  formation  of 

the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  Association,  S£.  .... 

Value  of  the  means  emp^yed  to  stamp  out  the  plague 
Total  loss  to  the  county  by  the  cattle  plague,  amounts  of  compensation  paid, 

8cc.  .........  . 

Summary  of  fscts  and  figures  relatiTc  to  the  rinderpest  in  Norfolk     . 
Favourable  comparison  with  other  counties  as  to  numbers  of  cattle  attacked  . 
Examples  of  the  benefits  of  the  immediate  destruction  of  infected  animals  in 

France,  Belgium,  8ec.  ......  . 

Mortality,  from  plenro-pneumonia,  much  reduced  during  the  restrictions 

adopted  against  the  cattle  plague    ...... 

Free  trade  in  foreign  cattle  the  cause  of  the  introduction  into  this  country  of 

smallpox  in  sheep,  the  cattle  phigue,  pleoro-pneumonia,  and  moutii  and 

foot  disease,  since  1847       ....... 

Disease  among  sheep  analogous  to  the  cattle  plague,  returns  of  numbers 

attacked,  kifled,  8cc.^  doubtful  results  of  experiments  as  to  its  nature 
Immense  importation  into  London  of  foreign  oiseased  dieep  from  Botterdam, 

fcc,  which  might  have  been  prerentcd  tubd  the  "Foreign  Market  Bill**  of 

the  OoTemment  not  been  thrown  out  in  the  last  session 


SociBTiBS  (Co-opebatitb).  Co-operative  Soeietiei  of  LaneaeUre 
[from  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  "] 

Statement  of  the  societies  whieh  have  arisen  from  the  snoeeta  of  the  Boehdale 
Equitable  Pioneers  Society,  twenty  years  sco         .... 

Utt  of  the  members,  goods  bought  and  soU,  and  profits  in  1866,  of  the 
principal  societies  ........ 

Statement,  more  in  detail,  of  the  Equitable  Pioneers  Society  . 

The  principle  adopted  in  the  Ciril  Service  Cb-operative  Stores  in  London 

SoTBRBiONS.    See  Currency  (Metallic). 

number  of  each  year's  coinage,  1817-67,  in  100,000  coins     . 

Statisticai.  Congsbss.    See  Congress. 

Statistical  Socibtt  (The). 

anniversary  meeting  and  report— -thirty-fourth,  March,  1868 

list  of  papers  read,  1867-68 

abstract  of  receipts  and  payments  for  1867 
proceedings,  ordinaiy  meetings,  first  to  eighth,  1867-68 

Stobes  (Civil  Service  Co-operative)  principle  fMlopted  in   . 

St&ibbb,  evils  of  the  coercion  and  oppression  connected  with,  &c, 
in  1867  rendered  useless  by  the  panic  and  slackness  of  trade 
of  bricklayers  and  plasterers  in  America,  see  America. 

Stkbs  (Colonel  W.  H.).  Analysis  of  the  Report  upon  the  State  of 
the  Empire  of  France,  presented  to  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Body,  February,  1867 

State  of  interior,  municipal  elections,  fcc.       . 

Printinfr,  libraries,  political  journals ;  warnings         .... 

Population      ......... 

Benevolent  establishments,  asylums,  hospitals,  mutual  aid  sodetiet,  kt» 
Prisons  and  penitentiaries      ....... 

Telegraphic  HTStem    ........ 

Departmental  and  communal  administration,  roads.  Sec.        .  .  . 

Financial  condition,  bank,  budget,  debt,  tsxea,  customs,  post,  ooini^e,  ke.     . 

Agriculture,  industry,  machinery,  exports,  roads,  navigation,  he 

Ilailways,  mines.  Sec.  ........ 

Fine  arte,  buildings,  theatres,  raees    ...... 

Justico,  worship,  cathedrals,  fee.       .....  . 
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Stkss  (Colonel  W.  H.).    Analyna  of  the  Report^-contd, 

Public  initruction,  ichoola,  Sec.  .....  .  6I-& 

Scieu(»fl,  academiefl,  learned  societies,  &e.      .  .  .  .  <S-4 

Meteorology,  climate,  maps,  &c.         ......  6S-7 

War  Departmeut,  army,  conscriptioii.  military  echoola,  111111,  hoapitaia,  Ice  •  <S7-71 

Al^ria,  marine,  shipbailding,  gonnery,  8cc.    .....  71-4 

Colonies,  foreign  affairs,  kc   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  74 

Completeness  of  this  French  report  in  minnte  detaOa,  aod  rrwrnimwidatifln  of 

a  similar  expos6  for  onr  Houses  of  Parliament        .  .  .  .  7S 

Tablbs  (Quabtkblt).   Notice  of  certain  changea  in  their  Mrmngement       99 
Taxatiok.      Taxation  and  Wa^es  in  America  [from  the  ''ximes" 
and  "PaUMaU  Gazette"] 228 

Impatience  to  clear  off  the  war  debt ;  public  debt  seren  years  ago  under 
14  million  sterling,  now  as  large  as  our  own  (meararing  by  anmiai  dxarge) ; 
expenditure  equally  increased :  incomes  falling  off  SO  per  cent,  and  trade 
bad  I  enormous  incomes  of  some  dtiiens  in  New  York;  the  real  estate  oC 
New  York  in  very  few  hands  i  effects  of  their  high  protectiTe  tariff  in 
raising  prices ;  the  income  tax  in  this  country  neva*  snogect  to  ao  senna 
a  reducQon  as  SO  per  cent,  probably  owing  to  our  compensating  freedom 
of  trade;  rise  of  wages  in  the  United  States  60  per  cent  since  1860  .      SS&-30 

TELBaRAPHic  System  in  France 51-2 

Teleobaphs  (Electsic),  probable  benefits  of  their  being  placed  in 

the  hands  of  Government 384-6 

TsADS  of  United  Kingdom,  exports  and  imports,  1865-67         .         .  i  ^g^  ^m 

see  Sa^ortSf  Imports. 
TsADE  (Fobeigk),  increase  of  foreign  competition  with  our,  1867      .       82 
with  the  coloured  races  of  Africa  (see  Hamilton)      ...       25 

^a62<?«  of  ditto 43-8 

of  Africa,  by  Arabs  and  Portuguese  on  the  east  coast  and  in  f  33-6 

I  Central  A&ica \  87-« 

I  Trade  of  the  United  States 343 

! 

Imports  into  the  States  in  1867,  compared  with  the  last  ten  yean  and  fint 
three  m     


3  months  of  1868  .......      8M-4 

Exports  for  1867  and  first  three  months  of  1868,  showm^  decline  in  the  latter      Stt 
Excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  first  quarters  of  I887-68  •  .  .      346 

Teadbs'  Unions.    A  Trades*  Union  [from  the  «  Times  "]        .         .236 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners :  its  reputatioB  fior  good 
management;  ori^  in  I860;  now  comprising  SOO  brandies;  aoMumt  of 
income ;  comparative  expenditure  on  benefits  and  on  trade  quarrels  and 
strikes ;  cost  of  management ;  objection  to  equalisataon  of  wages ;  ooo- 
clnsions  in  favour  of  arbitration  between  masters  and  men  .  .      236-8 

see  Shipbuilding. 
TttEKBT,  see  Ed^tcation  in. 


United  States,  see  America. 
Univebsities,  see  Cambridge^  London. 


Vessels,  see  Shipping. 


Wages,  large  increase  of,  in  various  trades,  of  late  years  .         .         .     306-6 

in  America,  see  Taxation  and  Wages. 
Weatheb,  see  Meteorology, 
Weights  aitd  Meabubes,  notice  of  report  on  the  unity  of      .         .20 

recommendation  of  the  Conference  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  metric  system,  &o 386-7 

Wensleydalb  (Baron),  notice  of  his  death 123 
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Wheat,  rise  in  price  firom  deficient  harvest  in  1867  ...  78 

ayerage  yield  per  acre  not  more  than  28  though  supposed  to  be 

32  bushels 180 

low  average  yield  of,  in  France  (15i  bushels  per  acre)  .  .  188 
Wheat  Crop*  of  1868  and  Former  Yea/re  [by  Mr.  J.  B.  Laves,  of 

Bothampsted] 389 

Singularl^f  early  hureiting  and  dryness  of  tbe  wheat  crop  of  1866    .  .  8S9 

Comparative  results  and  averages  on  the  same  plots,  unmannied  and  manured 

daring  l«i53-68 S40 

Excess  of  the  crop  of  1868,  over  the  average  of  sixteen  preceding  years         .  840-41 
Constant  relation  between  crops  below  average  and  prices  above  average, 

and  ric«  Mr«tf  ........  84S 

Average  of  grain  and  green  crops  for  1868     .....  S4S 


liARaiSUN   AMD  SOUS,    PaiWTB&B  IN   ORDWAKT  TO  IIKS  MAJESTT,  ST.  MABTIM^S  LAJTB. 


